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Minute by the Honourable Mr. Ilallidag. 


18 September 1856. 

This is a Memorial which lias been subinitted to me by certain Christian 
missionaries concei’ning the state of the [irovinccs subject to tin* (jovenuneut 
of Bengal, with a request that I will lay it before the Right Ilonourabl(! the 


CVivenior-gencral in Council 


Memorial iVom crt+‘ 
turn Christian Mi«* 
6iouaric!<, on tlic 
state ot the rulal 
population. 


2.*‘It will be seen that Memorialists declare their bflief that “ iu many 
districts neither life nyr property is set*ure, that gang robberies of the most 
dartng character are perpetrated annually in great hunibers, with in^puai^y, and 
that there *ac.constant scenes of violence in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners of landed estates." 


3. ^ho Memorialists ascribe these evils to “ the incfficitmcy of the police, and 
the judicial sykj&iiq rogtirding the former of which they inveigh against the 
village chowkej^dars and the stipendiary thnnnah police as corrupt, oppressive, 
and ia^'onipctent. 

4* The working of the zemindaree system isconsidered by the Memorialists 
as one of the most active caus€^^..^pf evil. It encourages, they say, the conccnl- 
menl, arid t.onsequently the coimaission, of crime, it impi dcs the admirdstration 
of jitstice ; aufl, whilst it emboldens the ricli to set the law at alliance, it leads the 
poor to despair of obtaining redress even against the grea;jest wrong that inay fie 
inflicted on them. It teiuls,” the Memorialists add/xj"* to^Hlenioralis<‘ and 
pauperise the peasantry, and to reduce this faijr and fertilcMand to a condition 
similar to that under which Ireland suffered so^grievously and so long,” 
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2 MINUTES, &c., IlESPECTiNG THE MEMORIAL OF 

5 . From all this it hat^resultcd, in the judgment of the Memorialists^ that the 
rural population of Bc*ngal <*ommou!y live in a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
produced chi(‘fly by the present system of landed tenures, and the extortion of 
the zemindars, aggravated by the inefficiency ami the cruelties of the peace 
officers, who are paid by the chowkcniarry tax, or by the Government. 

G. And b(‘sides the causes above assigned, tin* Mainorialists att/ihut(^iiich of 
the lawle^uess of which they complain, to the want of a complete of 

the ostalc% of the country, of a Ih-gistration Art to settle titles, and of law’s to 
obviate tlie infinite mis(‘hief of tin* universal system of s(*cret trusts,” from which 
wantS 4 «rist‘ constant conflict and violence, and^thc tenant is redmrecl, not merely 
to beggary, but also in many cases to a state of the most abject and pitiable 
servitude. 

7. In effect, the Memorialists declare the social condition of the people of 
Jie^^galto he •“ dejdorable in the extreme,” and affirm that a spirit of sullen. 

^iis<*cnm?!fry^vails among the rural ^i^pulation, from an iiuprc*ssion that the 
V^overnmeiiti^ indifferent to their s u^j||^gi| |i iifat the discontent is daily in^ 
crKising, and that a bitter 1 riding*oT|!alTed towards their rulers^s being 
enamdered in their minds. 

8. This b<'ing, in the opinion of the Memori 
they go on to <‘\j)ress their earnest desire that a Commission may be ajipointt'df^ 
consisting of men of iiidepemleni miruls, unbiassed l>v official or local im^judices, 
to institute' a searebing iiupiiry into all tlu' cause's that now affect the eonditioii 
of the population, and ‘‘ es^*eially the following I'ight subjc'cts 

Jst. Tlu'^state jioiiee and tlie judiidal system.” • 

2d. “ I'lii' ],ow^(‘rN and infiu(*nee of tlu' zemindars and planters, amt how 
those ])owa rs are used.” • 

•Sd. d he ivsourc'i s and earnings of the lalaiuring ela^sivs^ and tlu' ])i*o- 
l>ortioii which these bear to the rint that the^' arc' eompcdled to pay.” 

dth. The liara.'-sing c'\a('tions and opjire^sions to whieli the poot ^jre 
subject 

ath. “ The lande d tenures ” ♦ 

(Hh. “^^lie extension of tlu' Gove rnment ^ales of ardcait '.pirits ami in- 
toxiciitdrugs, among a peo|>le onec* eeleliratc d for f emjieranee.”* 

7tli. “ d Ih^ actual extent to which edueatioii is providc'd for the masse>;” 
and, 

Htli. d iC' be^t me ans of dk'viating the* sufleriiiirs, and <‘levating tin' 
eomlilion, >f tlie pe^^])l^‘." ^ 


actual state of tliiiu: 



9 . Notwithstamiin the autliorit} wdiieh c-innot but attacdi to tlie respected 
names api>eii{U‘d to this meuiorial, and uoi witlist.aucliug the* estimation with 
whic h tlu' motive's ami pa rposc s of tliesc* c xecdlent and useful fnissioiuiries must 
c'ortainly bc' rc'gardc'd. t is iin])os^ibie for ariv cme who has had the* large* and 
freqiunit opporiunitle ^ wiiic-li 1 iaive C vqoyed of ar*quainting myself by 
intercourse with all^lasses, Aii1i\eaiid Furo]i(‘an, in/fud out of the seinice, and 
thereby ac'fjuiring a'^nowh'dge of the* real state oi things^ to admit, as a eoriia;^ 
r<‘pr(*st*ntaliwi^ of faeis, the picdurci which is drawn in this IMeinorial of iHc* 
general comhiion of liicre.rai ])opulation of llengal. • ^ 

10 ll IS a i)ic‘tuye, fouiidcxl douhiles.- on some isolated facts, which fiaveoc'Ct'v 
sionall} c'oiiie to th ' hnowlt'dge of niissionnric‘s iu.tiie inofus*sil, and it also 
rc'p'n'senti-^ sunn cire\u>‘Stan(:t\'> which might, and no doubt surnetinu's, do happc'ii 
ill the prksi'ut Slate, not. only of the linv, whieli admits oi speedy altc^ralTon, bat 
also of n.dional 'a.-rGU, education, and public opinion, whicdi <*annot bcj ^^ITT'edilj 
anieudt'd by the <ha » rnun‘nt, but must await the eomparativ<*ly slow acU anci 
iA iipral ci\llis Ujou id iniprovemeTit, BujA is not, in my judgiuent, bv an)" 
means an eeeurate re -cntationc^f tin slai<V>f the ai^mal relaticiw Ix'twc'en 


leiimndlr'.ls iit) jTjf -sic i to he awa 
ii und aitoMoAiRir dnu'S. Tho c i 
ili’-f'our nii" jf. (iov< niinont st* 


laudtord 


'FIk* TVIeiiionriif^Js d 
''111 !j»kI iiitoMi 

M '' to di'-f'our niji" jr. 
MibRJihnp\ to Tho 


I to bo awaro tliat tliorT- Jio cuflj tbiiiL' ns n Oovi'iniruait s;ilo of 
iRir dnu'S. Tho C diVornujout inr;,-o\\ taxos tho sal^ of sijr]i artiolc with 
Flio (iovi niinont soils notljlm- of the kind oxoopt opium, w]ih*h is a small 
nojiil uiouopolx, ami <‘Vidc*iitly not the* urticlo to whk*h dm Mcim>riulj'»ls 
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landlord (or planter) and tenant, and of the condition qf the rural population 
over the most part of the territory to which it purports to apply} and, above idl^ 

1 must take leave to express my absolute dissent from the statement made, 
doubtless in perfect good faith, that the. people exhibit a spirit of sullen discon~ 
tent on account of the miseries ascribed to them, and there exists among 
them that bitter hatred to the Government which has filled the Memorialists, as 
thcy|4ticlare, “ with alarm as well as sorrow,” 

11. Grgat stress is laid by the Meim>rialistS on the inefficient condition of the 
police, and the defects of the judicial system. They c^« first and foremost, for 
im|Uir}' into these, in preference to all other subjects ot investilgation, and they 
designate, them, and with perfect truth, the radical cause of the social evils of 
which 1 am far from denying the existence, though I am not disposad to lodiJr 
upon them as so dark and deplorable as they appear in the painting of the Mj?- 
morialists. . I3nt why appoint a commission to inquire into such matters as 
those ? They have been inquired into rej>eatedly, and their defects-t'nih^o’ughly 
examinefl and exposed. Measures fon-'tlie improvement of both,the police and 
the judicial system are now, as *is known, under the consideration of the 
Executive Government, and likely soon to be. presented to the Legislature. Th|(Ef^ 
time pre.sent i.s, as rcgartls tho.se things, not the time for investigation, but for 
action, and atij thing thaKih likely to delay action on those points wUl impede 
the very consummation-^«hich the Memorialists so greatly desire. Nothing 
would so surely, or so long, delay the completion of the necessary improvements 
iu the police and in the jlidicial .system, as a commission for a new inquiry into 
tho.se sttbjeets, and, ou that ground alone, further inquiry is to be deprecated. 

12. But it is certain, no^less from the statemente of the IVlemorialists them* 
selves than from the obviou.s nature of the case, th.t reform in these two im* 
portaiit )>olnts will go a grc'at way tovvartls removing the evils which undoubtedly 
affect lh(* condition of ilie rural population. This is a country in which, owing 
to iinpcrfee't civilisation, scanty knowlt*dge, and a low standard of morality, to 
liabits of scltish domination iu one part, of the population, and of slavish sub- 
inis.sion In anotlier pai*t. might i.s at all times very apt to be made right. It is 
a eountr>', thertifore, in which the poor will greatly need, for their protection 
against the rich, a strong and incorrupt police, and a pure, simple, and occessi* 
hie judicial .sj.Ntcin. As soon as the police is put on as reasonably sound a foot¬ 
ing as the condition of the country allows, and as soon as the Judicial system 
has h<>en simplified, cheapened, and rendered easily accessible, tc.e greater part 
will have been clone of all tijat a Government can at present do in this country, 
towards the protc'ction of its poorer against its richer subjects; and when the 
law of landlord and tenant is amended, a^subject on which I have been recently 
oci-upled in inciuiiy, imd regarding which a project of law will shortly be placed 
bc'fore the Legislative Couue.il, I know not what more will rc^main in the way of 
h'gislatic c iin]>rovement to nieet the fullest wishes of the Memorialists, and of 
all who. like the Memorialists, are benevolently intent on raising and bettering 
the material eon<iition of the Bengal agriculturalist. 

i;t. 'J hat tlu* Governtnent is mutually engaged in measures for this purpose 
is. notorious, 'i'hey may pcTform the duty well or ill; as fi»st as cjan l)e expe.cted, 
or with unreasonable delay: whatever be the case, no one can say that the 
^Memorialists, and utln^rs having the same good purposes as tlvcuirMemorialists, 
ought not to as.sist by information and suggestions, and to stimulate and quicken 
by c*arnest appeal and e.xhortation. On the contrary, all they can do in these 
ways mui»t be useftd, and can seldom fail to be acceptable. At all events, it 
mfist tend to improve the forthcoming measures, and to accelerate their com¬ 
pletion. And wheli they shall havci been completed, with the aid of aU well- 
informed and public-spirited persons like the Memorialists, we shall, I hope, 
hav{!^ done all that present cdreurastances pltvce within our power giving 

to the ryot a just and fair rule of conduct for the mutual relations between him¬ 
self the zemindar; a police capable of protectirg him against violence and 
aggi'cssion: and a judicial suited to his position, his wants, and lus 

xneans, and available, without uni’eusonable delays and im]^iments, to afford 
him redress against his most powerful oppressors. But, tuyappoint a commis- 
■ sionHo inquire into these matters is certainly not the way to'faasten the aocom- 
plislunent of the business in hand, but to retard it. y 
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14. It must be obvio^, 1 think, that while some of the questions on 
which the Memorialists propose to employ Commissioners of Inquiry, are such 
as require at. present no investigation, others are such as no investigation 
would be likely to bring to a profitable or satisfactory termination. Upon 
*'the state of the police and judicial system," inquiry has been pushed to 
a sufficient extent; and action, the consequence of inquiry, is what is now 
most urgently called for. Upon “ the actual extent to which educatioi^if now 
provided for the masses," no inquiry could give fuller inform|ition them has 
resulted from the investigations of Mr. Adam; in consequence of which, it has 
been provided, in the educational measures dictated by the Home Government, 
and only just coming into operation here, tl^at the education of the masses 

-..-in the veraacular shall be a large and important part of the car^ and the 
ekpenditura, of Government. In this, as in the previous subject named 
by the Memorialists, investigation seems to have been suggested just when 
the tiin^ for investigation has passed away, and when it would be more 
to the pui^dse to assist and accelerate ‘the measures actually in progress, 
than to impbde them by proposals for ‘inquiry.- - And what sound practical 
purposes could possibly be served, in the present state of the case, by sending 
commissioners lo open up such subjects of investigation as the powers and 
influence of the zemindars and planters, and how those powers are used," 
or the resources and earnings of the labouring clashes, and the proportions' 
which these bear to the rent that they are compelled to pay ; or, again, ” the 
harassing exactions and oppressions to which the poor are subject ?” Hie great 
matter in hand for the classes affected by these questions, is to have a good 
• police, a good law of landlord and tenant, and a good judicial system ; and 
when these are secured, the rest (so far as the statq of morals and civilisation 
permit) will follow'of its^Jjfif And for morals and civilisation we caii, but look 
to the results of education, now well known to be in active prosecution by 
Government, and to the exertions of the Memorialists, and the other similar 
public benefactors. 

15 . Of the other subjects of inquiry proposed by the Memorialists, one, that 
relating to the Excise revenue, seems, as I have said, to have been suggested 
under a mistaken view of facts. There are no such things as *' Government 
sales ” of “ ai*dent spirits and intoxicating drugs; " audit is not possible that 
the taxing heynly of a given commodity should increase* its consumption, 
except by enc^luraging smuggling, w'hich is not the statement made, or in fact 
the thing aimed at, by the Memorialists. The other two subjects of inquiry 
are the landed tenures,” and “the best means of alleviating the sufferings and 
elevating the condition of the peopleof which the first, however interesting, 
seems to me to have but a remote bearing on the matter in hand ; and the 
other is a profound and extensive question, the solution of which is not more 
desirable in India than in any other countn', but which has in no country been 
sought, and in none surely is likely to be attained, by the labours of any com¬ 
missioners who could }>os6ibly be selected for the purpose. 

1G. Lastly, I should apprehend that even if it were thought proper to enter 
upon these delicate, intricate, and extensive investigations, it would be a matter 
of extreme difficulty*to select such an agency as should fulfil the condition^ 
imposed by tbs' Memorialists, and at the same time be satisfactory to the 
various classes liable to be affected by their Report, or to the Government 
which would have to act upon it hereafter. The commissioners are to be 
“ men of independent minds, unbiassed by,official or local j^rejudices.” 'I’liere 
must, thei'eforo, be no Govermnent officers on the commission ; no zemindars, 
<}r the agents of zemindars ; no indigo planters ; and no merchapts who are of 

one 


* The Board of Revenue, in a recent letter to GoveriimBiit, have written on thia subject in the 
following’terms:—“To whatever causes the ixtcrcaao of the consumption of intoxicatiing^quors in 
this country (a fact which's universally admitted) is attributable, the. Board unhesitafipgly deny that ^ 
the imposition of a tux upon the couimunity can have anything to do with it. They quite agree 
witli Mr. Atherton, that,^ fur from fostering or encouraging, in the slightest degree, u habit so per¬ 
nicious to the health, and injurious to the welfare of its subjects, it should be the duty ol uvei^’ wiso» 
Government, by all just iueariB,\to suppress it; but they believe that prohibitory legislation on •such a 
subject w’ould bo ineffectual, aqG that all that the Government ran do, is to impose us heavy a tax on 
spirits as is practicable, without loading to illicit inanufacturo.’' 
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ojie mind and one interest with indigo planters. There can be no missionaries 
employed in the inquiry, with any chance of giving satisfaction* to indigo 
planters or zemindars; and, in short, every one seems to be excluded who has 
knowledge of the language and the country, or experience of the people. From 
the inquiries of commissioners destitute of these important qualifications, not 
even the Memorialists themselves could, I suppose, anticipate any hnppy 
resqitf. 

17 . In forwarding therefore this Memorial, in order to its being laid before 
the^Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, I am unable to support 
its prayer with any favourable recommendation. On the contrary^, I would 
earnestly deprecate the appointhient of a Commission of Inquiry such as the 
Memorialists seek for, as unnecessary for the object they have'^in view, and 
likely to prove, if attempted, tedious, expensive, and unsatisfectory, pbssiDly 
dangerous, and certainly mischievous; as raising, among a cre^uloqs qnd 
ignorant population, ex|)ectations which it could never fulfil; and obstructive to 
the cause of sound and ^fe reform, by evoking, and settiqg in open and 
clamorous hostility to each oth^^ all kinds of class and professional interests 
and opinions; and, by postponing to the distant close of a difficult and intricate, 
and possibly stormy and tumultuous investigation, impoi-tant measures of 
improvement, which, when matured, may fairly be ('xpected to remove most of 
the evils of which theri? is now reason to complain, and which are known to be 
either now in actual preparation, or are about soon to be brought forward for 
consideration. 

Fred. Jos. IlaUiday. 


Minute by the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 

6 October 1K5G. 

I HAVE re.'id the Memorial upon the social condition of the people of Reiigal, 
addressed by the missionaries of the Calcutta Conference to his Honour the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, with the attention which is due to the impor¬ 
tance of tlus subjects which it treats, and to the excellent and earnest men who 
arc the authors of it. . I have also read the minute which t!>e Lieutenant- 
governor has recorded upon that Memorial, and in winch I generally concur. 

His Honour has since communicated to the Government of Indiii a petition 
from the Committee of the British Indian Association, to the same effect as the 
M(‘morial. 

The Memorialists, after drawing a ]iainful and lamentable picture of the con¬ 
dition'of the rural j)opulation of Bengal, of the violence, injustice, and oppression 
to which they arc exposed, and of the sullen discontent, and even haO-ed 
towards their rulers, which has been engendered in them, express a desire that 
a commission may be ai>pointed to inquire into the causes of this state of 
things. 

They ask that such commission shall consist of men of independent minds, 
unbitissed l)y official or local prejudices. 

* * I cannot adduce, in support of my opinions upon this aubjecjt. the pxj)erience 
. derived from personal intercourse with the natives, and from frequent oppor- 
“tunities of observation, s|)rcad over many years, which has enabled the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to speak upon it with such high authority; but I can say 
with perfect sincerity, that, after availing myself to the best of my power of such 
information and testimony as is within my reach, I atn led to' the oonclusijii 
that the statement of'tlie Memorialists, if it is intended to be a general repre¬ 
sentation of. the prevailing condition of the people of Bengal, is greatly over¬ 
charged. 

Nevertheless, I am as thoroughly convinced jus the Memorialists themselves 
can be, that the condition of the'people of Bengal cries out loudly for amend¬ 
ment,-and that this amendment is in a great degreti in the hands of the 
’flovernmtmt; and the same eridence which has given me this conviction has 
also satisfied me that nothing more is needed in the way of inquiry on the part 
of t^ie Government of India, in order to s(it amendment in motion; that, so far as 
information is concerned, the Government of India possesses enough to guide it 
sjirely and safely to the first great measures of reform iu the administration of 
justice and in the police; and that, to incur delay on the ground that further 
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investigation t>f the present palpable deficiencies under these hesads is requisite^, 
would be to waste time under false pretensions. 

The Memorialists will not, I trust, have long to wait for proof that, in regard 
to those two means of amelioration, the improvement of the police and of the 
judicial system, the matter is rijw for action. 

So also ith respect to the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, a subject 
upon w hich the Ijieutenant-governor has akeady a Bill in preparation. ^ 

So also with education. The*. Memorialislfcs would inquire, through a commis¬ 
sion, as to the actual extent to which education is provided for th*e masses. The 
impulse given to education, and the system presented for its extension to every 
class, by the despatch of the Honourable Court of Directors, of the 19th of July 
1«5J, cannot,be unknown to the Memorialists. The progress made in the two 
years Jthat have since elapsefi may not be such as to satisfy the aspirations of 
zealous men, eager for the advancement of true knowledge amongst the benighted 
people. whoc>e spiritual and intellectual enlightenment is the object of their daily 
care and labours, I do not blame their impatience. That they should watch, 
and urge, tUe Government <;f India in the car^t^g out of the great work of 
secular education is not only natural, but desl‘j®)le ; but I deny that there is 
need of Commissions of Inquiry either to ascertain what has been the result of 
a system a few mouths old, or to establish that the nticessities iunid deficiencies 
which called that system forth still have a real existence. The Memorialists 
may be sure that the CJo\'ernment of India are thoroughly ixlive to the fact, that 
all improvements of police or laws nmst fail of their full elfeet, If the ignorance 
and intellectual deficiency of the ])eoplt‘ should remain unassisted and unabated ; 
and that the duty which this imposes upon the (Jovernment, in regard to the 
vernacular i^diication of the rural population of Bengal, needs not to be tlemon- 
strated by a (’ommission. 

If, upon the above-mentioned heads, inquiry by a commission would be 
useless, and, in so far as it would delay action, worse than useless, upon the 
other subjects named by the Memorialists it wouid be ac’tively mischievous. 
These subjec;ts arcs the powers and influence? of the zemindars, the use made of 
these, the earnings of the labouring class(*s, the rent they pay, the «‘Xfietions and 
oppressions which iht y suffer, and, generally, th(' best means of alleviating their 
sufferings, and cheating their condition ; in short, the social state oP4hc,people 
in all their relations. 

There is also the sale of s])irits by the Government; but this, as shown by the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, hasbeien included under some misappreln^nsion. 
The Memorialists cite the example of the commission appointed by tht‘ Govern¬ 
ment of Madras for inquiring into the practice of torture ; but the cases are in 
no way parallel. In that instance, I lie Goyernm^^nt inquirf!d into the conduct of 
its own servants, in respect of one single* and distinct allegation against them. 
The question to lie solved was onc‘ of simple fact, upon whi(*h a c'lear issue 
might be expected. No (*lass fet'lings or jc*alousies were aroused. There was 
no room for th<* rniMUg of conflieting theories and opinions to interfere with a 
posilhc and definite n salt; and, Uiert forts uo likelihood that any of the parties 
concerned w^mld he disnppoinled. ^ 

With such a commission as has been suggested by the Memorialists, the^ 
effect would be the very r(‘v<*rse of all this. A wide and vague field of inquii*jf,* 
inviting discussion and difference u]>on suc*h subjects as rent, wages, fixity of ^ 
tenure, and the reflations of poor to rich ; class made to testify openly against*' 
class ; the weaker r(?manded, wdum their task is done, to the vindictivene&s,of the 
stronger, against which no interposition could effecnmlly prcwtect the,m; wild 
and extravagant expectations of immediate advantage raiscu in tlie minds oLa 
whole pi oph', only to be tlisajipointed ; the examinatioa (if tlu? prayer of the 
British Indian Associiation be granted) of the share which the Memorialists 
themselves have had in causing the social evils which they deplore; and the 
investigation of these delicate and dangeroqs questions confided to per??t)ns 
whose I’esponsibility would <;ease with the inquiry . 

'jliesc wxmld be some of the (conditions inseparable from the comiffissioii 
advocated by the missionaries of the Calcutta Ckmference*'. Witli every sincere? 
respect and admiration for the character of the body from which this Memorial 
proceeds, and gladly acknowledging the value of the co-operation of its members 
in some of the highest duties of Government, 1 cannot think that the advice 
which they have tendered to the Government of India in this instance is well 

judged. 
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judged, or that to adopt it would advance the end at which we all aim, the 
moral and social improvement of the Indian people. " 

The first and obvious measures towards social reform in Bengal are thos<! 
which, as I have already said, the Government is preparing to take. I am not 
so sanguine as to expect that, when taken, they will prove immediate in thefr 
results, or that they wiJJ command the approval of«dl parties; but if there should 
be anything of error in them, it wi^ not arise from any want of iufontiation as 
to the evils which they are designed to cure. 

Cannimr. 


Minute by the Honourable 7. A , Dorin , ^ 

10 October 185 G. 

I AGREE entirely in the view taken of this Memorial by the Horlourable the Mompriul of the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal. Cah utta Rlission- 

There can be little question of the imsatisfactorv (Hjndition of^the rural jx^pu- yy o.n tho 
lation of tJie districts of Bengal Prop^T; b\it whether this state of things arises population of 
from defects which the Government can remedy, or is engendered by pbysitvd BeiH^aL 
causes over which tHe Government can exercise no control, ma}' be open to verj' 
grave doubt. 

In respect to such sources of social disorder as would admit of action being 
taken on them, I belioiT the Governmeitt are in ])oss(^ssion of sufficient infor¬ 
mation to enable them to pro('(*efl with n asonable promptitude and decision: 
upon other heads of inquiry suggested b\ th(‘ reverend missionaries, no infor¬ 
mation, however exti'nsive, would justify the Government in taking an} ac'tion 
whatever. 

Toothing, in fact, has surprised me more than to find this demand for a (com¬ 
mission ‘of Inf|uirv into tin* condition of the rural i>()i)ulation of Bengal, sup¬ 
ported by parties whose interests a])j)ear to be so diametrically opposed to each 
other as the Calcutta Missionary Body and the British Indian Association. The 
Missionar)'^ Body, I presume*, acivocate the wrongs of the poor against the rich. 

The British Indian Association, on the other hand, com])rise the richer classes 
and landeB proprietors, as eontradistiiiguisli<*d from the bulk of the ]Miorer 
popuRition ! The former body expatiati* on the “ poverty and wretchedness 
produced chiefly by the prescuit syst(*m of landed tenurcKS and Uie extortions of 
the zemindars,'’ and point to the evils of^the “ present working of the z<unin- 
daree sysiem,” while the latter desire to be informed, “‘whether tin* social <‘rils 
of these provinces are to any and what (*\tent caused by the well-intentioned 
efforts and zeal of [U’ofessional (’hristian missionaries thus arraying idass 
int(‘rests in antagonism to each other, whi(*li could ht* of no possible advantiigc 
to any section of the community, and w'ould ]>robably end in proving that 
parties an* in ojiposition to some third interest, as obnoxious to both their 
opinions. 

But to wliat useful r<*sult could this tend, or what could it teach the (ilo\(‘rn- 
ment in advancement of those jirojcets wiiieh th(*y an* alrcad} anxious to I'arr} 
towards the improvement of a very disorden'd state of social existcuici*: 

The jarring of class int(‘n*sts will assuredU nor assist the, progre^s of .-^oeial 
^organisation, nor am I altogether sanguine that the ainendmeiit of the law, or 
the improviummt of the poli<*e, or the still mon* })otent engine of the spread of 
education, will vc‘ry materially eradicate* the evils of which the Mcmoriali^^ts 
complaim*d. • 

•{ l)elu*vc those (*viltita arise in a great degree from the plusieal strueturc of 
the people, and that nuLure and elimatc have at least much to do with dn in 
as any (lefeef in the civil administration of tlie counhy. 

The (Mvil and criminal laiv is essentiaU}’ the same in the North-wesfeni Pro- * 
vinc*s as in Bengfd, and the state of the police is little better in the r]>fjer 
Provinces than in the l.i(wer; so that, if tlie faultyicss of the law, or of tin* poliet*, 
were the cause of tlie^social evils exjieru'nec'd by cm* portion of the pojiulatioii, 
they might be regarded as jiroducing similar results on the other. No one av{*rs 
that this is ihc^ ease, or that the condition (»f ihe peasantry of the North-west(*rn 
• Prmunees is so debas(*d as that of Bengal. 

And, for one I’cason, wdiy ? because they are men. They are a fine manly i*ace 
^ replete with physical courage, who will not submit to be pillaged by every pri- 
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Tileged, or unprivileged, plunderer; men who will stand up for their own rights,, 
and defend their property as soon as they have acquired it. But will a Ben- 
gallee do this ? Will he lift a finger in demnce of either life or property, or is 
there a particle of physical or monil courage in his composition ? 1 cannot say 

that I have ever heard of it, 

I believe there is not a moie timid human being than n Bengallee, on the face 
of the earth, and we have had only too palpable proof of it on recent occasions. 
During the unfortunate Sonthal disturbances of last year, it was^utterly impos¬ 
sible to persuade a Bengallee villager to make the slightest stand in defence of" 
his life or his property; the mere distant sound of a iSonthal drum was endUgh 
to put a whole community to instant flight; and between men, women, and 
children, there was only this distinction; that, whereas the men could run tlie 
fiiBstest, they were only too glad to make their own escape, and leave their 
homes to be burnt, and their women and children to be slaughtered, with 
impunity. •The Bengallee police were os .bad as the villagers, and yet the 
Sonthals themselves were little better than unarmed savages, utterly unable to 
withstand any fejd opposition; who rose, not so much in rebellion against the 
Government, as in retaliation for supposed wrongs inflicted on them by the 
extortion of Bengallee mahajuns and money lejiders, and who were scattered to 
the winds the moment a military force was able to act against them. 

What can be done for such people as these, who wHi do nothing for them¬ 
selves ? What Government interference can supply that foundation of moral 
improvement, that self-reliance, which nature itself seems to have denied ? It is 
almost a law of nature that cowards should be either slaves or tyrants, and I 
fear this describes but too truly the general condition of the population of this 
fertile province. It may be that the zemindaree system has failed in practice ; 
yet it was not necessaril}'^ a bad system, nor was it founded on unstatesmanlike 
principles. Its object w'as to create a substantial intermediate interest in the 
community, a landed aristocracy, frcim which the genial flow of social influences 
might reasonably have been expected ; and, if it has failed in producing this 
effect, the fault is more with the unsuitable materials on which it oi)erated than 
in the principle of the measure itself. English and Bengallee nature are not 
alike, and it has not followed that tlie theory of a system which might be abun¬ 
dantly adapted to the constitution of England was equally applic^le«to the 
atmosphere of Bengal. The Memorialists should not blame the system so^nuch 
as the pco])le ; ^nd, in like manner, where they descant, as thej^ do most justly, on 
the iniquities of the police, they shorfid remember that the police of England is 
not perfecjt, and that if the police are expected to protect the people, it is at least 
eqvially required that the people shall help the police; and, what is more to the 
purpose, that the pcoj>le sliall, to a very*great extent, have reasonable reliance 
on themselves. 

The crime of dacoity is frightfully prevalent, yet is it possible to suppose it 
c^ould be so extemsive if the' })eople could be persuaded to do anything in their 
own defence ^ Daeoits are as little disposed to face danger needlessly as any 
other class of the cjommunily, and vigorous resistance would soon extirpate the 
system ; but where is this found - Tlie very timiciity of the people is an induce¬ 
ment to the crime, and yet it cannot be expected that there should be a police-^ 
niaU in every man’s house ? 'J h(' extortion of the police is notorious ; yet, if 
men will submit to extortion in silence, how is the remedy to be provided ? TheJ 
omlnh of the courts of law' are accused of being corrupt; yet, if suitors will favour 
the corruption, how is justic'e to be jiure ? No doubt the police is capable of 
vast, improvement, and a Sikh police has recently been organised, for the Sonthal 
pergunnahs, in despair of finding a Bengallee policeman whg was fit to be trusted ; 
3 'et, unless the pc»ople are prepared to make some exertion for themselves, 1 do> 
not see liow a well-ordered police, or an amended code and administration of 
tlu; law, can effect very much in diminution of social evils. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal hopes to be able to intro¬ 
duce a more equitable law on the subject of landlc»rd and tenant, and it is quite 
possible that some existing evils maybe eradicated by an amendment of the lavv 
on this head ; but there are many conditions in these relative positions which the 
law cannot correct, find whicb, so far as 1 know, are incurable by any action of 
the Government. Nothing that the Government is likely to be able to do t?an 
check that tendency to over-population which creates a greater demand for land 
than there is land to supply, and which consequently has the effect of raising 

rents 
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iwnts to a rate that aill yield the tenant a decent suhnstence. In the 
North'Westem Provinces the evil is in a ^leat degree mitigated by the Govern* 
meat extracting some 200,000 of the popt^tion for its army, and by the great 
demand for stalwart m«i for 8 ervi<», public or private, all over the continent of 
Hindostan; but in Bengal, who vrill take a Bengallee for a soldier or a watch¬ 
man ? He will noteven make a tolerable emigrant, and I am informed that, 
amongst the whole of the emignmt#eoolies from the port of Calcutta, not ten 
pec cent, are from Bengal I^oper; The bulk of the emigrants are men from 
Behar and the North-west, men of bone and musde, who wiU at least think 
and act for themselves, and do good service in whatever part of the world they 
may be-employed. 

I do not say all this in order to argue that any amelioration of the social evils 
which beset the population of Bengal is impossible, but to show that, in 
opinion, there are natural and physical difficulties in the way of improvement, 
the remedy also of which is beyond the reach of any Government or of any 
inquiry that could be pushed to the fullest extent desired by the most enthu¬ 
siastic philanthropist. * • • 

That edbcation will gradually effect sensible changes in the moral and phy¬ 
sical disposition of the people there is much reason to hope, and that meanwhile 
the Government will do what they can to improve the civil condition of their 
subjects, there is every^assurance that goodwill and good faith can supply; but 
still no surprise need be felt if the results of these most earnest endeavours 
should not.fulfil expectations which are more plausible in theory than, 1 fear, 
likely for a long series of years to be realised in practice. 

J, A. Dorin, 


Minutb by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 

22 October 1856. 

1. I UNDERSTAND the Only prartical question at present before us, as raised 
by these Memorials, to he this: should a commission be appointed in Bengal to 
inquire into the matters proposed by the Memorialists to be inquired into, or 
any of thQpi ? On this question, after giving these papers all the nispectful 
attention which is due tQ them, I concur with the lieutenantTgovemor of ^ngal, 
the Governor-general, and Mr. Dorin. 

2. There is much in the Memorial of the Missionaries, in which, I believe, we 
all fully agree ; and there is much, as has been observed, which is overcharged. 
But nowhere do I find any very distinct reason advanced for the practical 
measure pro]H>sed, namely, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. In 
regard to what we are all agreed upon, no Commission of Inquiry can 
be necessary, for there is nothing to inquire about. In regard to wKat 
is believed to be overcharged, there is still no need of inquiry; for, how- 
muchsoever an existing evil may he exaggerated, no one denies that so 
far as it really exists, whatever can be done by a Government to remedy it, 
ought to be dons. All that remains in the Memorial of substantially disput- 

.^blc matter, are the assertion that bitter hatred of their rulers is now in course 
of being engendered in the minds of the Bengal ryots; and the severe and un- 
qualified charges made by the Memorialists, as a class, against the class of 
zemindars universally. 

3. I do not suppose that many besides the Memorialists share in their belief 
upon the first point; and if the fact were as they believe, such a commission to 
prove it, as they propose, would be too dangerous an experiment to try. 

4. I do nut mean to make light of this belief: I could make light of no 
belief entertained in a quarter entitled to so much respect, on a question of 
such importance. 1 am sure that this assertion would not have been thus 
formally made on what were not thought strong grounds. But there is a great 
inconsistency, to my understanding, between tW.. assertion and other assertions 

“^made with equal confidence in the same Memorial. ITie alleged fbeliug is im¬ 
puted to the extreme and peculiar social evils to which the ryot of Bengal is 
• said to be subject; and all the evils of which the ryot can be conscious are 
traced by the Memorialists, if I understand them, to extortions, and tyranny, 
, and general misconduct of the zemindars, and to the immediate consequences 
43 —Sess. 2. B of 
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of the zemindaree system, inadequately checked as it is by the police and 
judicial system provided by the rulers. Now our police is, I dare say, not very 
much better than it was, but there is no reason to imagine that it is worse. 
The increase in the pay of police dart^hs has done undeniable good, to a cer¬ 
tain extent. In other respects our judicial system is vastly better than it was; 
and the improvement has been all in the direction of the ryot, by bringing 
jufitiee (though still much too far from him) much nearer to him than it was. 
Of late yemrs magisterial officers have been largely increased in number, and 
more dispersed over the country than formerly. Moonsiff’s courts, the courts 
of the ryot, as effective courts of civil justice, may be said to be the creation of 
the last 30 years : and their improvement in quality, year by year, is unques¬ 
tioned. Of late, then, the checks provided by the rulers have been vastly im¬ 
proved upon the whole, and, so far as the rulers are concerned, in appearance, 
as well as jji reality, there has been in this generation much to soothe, nothing 
to irritate, and most certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed 
to the ryot. Tlie zemindars, therefore, and the zemindaree system, according 
to the Memorialists, are the cause of all. To thebn, the Memorialists allege, 
are due the alleged social evils, which evils are alleged to be now engendering 
bitter hatred of their rulers in the breasts of the Bengal .ryots of the present 
day. Now this string of allegations would all be consistent Enough, if the 
zemindaree system were a novelty. But bow stands the fact ? Be that system 
good or bad, it is no novelty; it is not even a creation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. We found the system, and the zemindars themselves, in .full force. 
We have left the zemindars but the, shadow of the power they then had ; in 
many respects we have left them not even the shadow of it. For such power 
as is left them, 1 can think of no jjersonal interest they can have had then in 
using it well, that they have nut in an equal or greater degree now; and cer¬ 
tainly they have more to fear in using it ill now than they had then. How is 
it, then, that if social evils really exist to such an extreme degree as to embitter 
the ryot’s spirit, and if zemindars and the zemindaree system are the immediate 
causes of those evils, this bitterness is only now beginning to be engendered, a 
generation or two after the assumed enemy has been, to say the least, partially 
hound down ? Why did it not begin to arise in the ryot’s breast,, whilst th(; 
zemindar, with no better disposition and many fewer responsibilities, had 20 
times bis present power for evil ? 

5. As, in my judgment, all these suppositions, namely, the extreme degree of 
the evils, their cause and their effect, cannot be true, and one is no more credi¬ 
ble than the other, I can sec no reason for adopting any. To me they have 
all much mowi the appearance of having been entertained as consequences of 
different theories, than as the results of v^ary and unprejudiced obsexv-ation. 

6 . As to the charges made by the Memorialists against the zemindars as a 
class, I cannot ascertain what the Memorialists themselves would propose to be 
done, if the result of an inquiry were to be in accordance with their own views. 

A Commission of Inquiry could do no practical good, and it could not help 
doing much real mischief. Evesry man, to whatever class he belongs, and 
whatever may he the, general character of his class, if he commits acts oi 
extortion or cruelty, should be punished. The law is already adequate for the 
punishment of such offences, and it will not be less so shortly when the penal 
code is passed. Whatever can be done in the way of procedure to facilitate the 
working of the law ought to be done, and will be done forthwith. No Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry would assist such improvements, whilst a Commission 
of Inquiry that should array class against class, that should fill many of the 
most influential minds in the country with anger and revenge, and that should 
set all political elements in lieated antagonism with each other, would be an 
inauspicious commencement of our reforms. 

y. If it had not been that the British Indian Association have told us 
expressly that they had themselves arrived independently at the determination 
to ask for a similar inquiry, I should have thought their Memorial intendt'd 
as an indirect answer to their accusers, by way of showing that the zemindars, 
as a class, do not fear inquiry; but that inquiry' cannot he one-sid»d, anxl 
that if ont* great class is to he dissected, all rival interests and classes (the 
accusing class included) must be prepared for the same sacrifice. They assign 
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as one and in itself a sufficient reason for their recommendation, that the 
inquiry may determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or property (or 
both united) may enable the A to influence the fate of the rural population.” 
With me, one, and as 1 think in itself a sufficient reason, for not acceding to 
the proposed measure, is that I am convinced that it would have exactly the 
contrary effect. 

8 . The Memorial of the Missionaries, transcribing and adopting a previous 
' * petition to Parliament, mentions the following as evils existing in Bengal, 

which it falls properly within the scope of Government to meet and control,” 
and which they say “ appear to be on the increase” :— 

(h) Insecurity of life and property in many districts. 

(2.) Numerous gang robberies perpetrated annually with impunity. 

(3.) Constant scenes of violence, in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners qf landed estates. • 

The Memorialists maintaiji that the radical cause of these^ evils is the 
Inefficiency jcf the police and of the judicial system; that a well-organised 
police, with a more extensive and more effective judicial system (besides giving 
the required security, to life and property), would do much to check the 
outrages that arise out of disputes about land; and, moreover, that in order to 
a cure of this last evil, tKe cause which leads to disputes about land, namely, 
the insecurity of title and possession, must be removed by, first, the complete 
survey of the land ; secGflridly, a system of registration ; and thirdly, laivs to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts.” 

9. Upon this important head, I beg to record my complete concurrence witli 
the Memorialists, both as to the existence and extent of the evils, and the 
nature of the remedies. 

10 - For many years past I have never lost an opportunitj*' of pressing upon 
the highest authorities the injustice with which Bengal is treated in regard to 
the expenditure allowed to her for i)plioe. This is no question of system; it is 
j)urely a money question. Without a very large additional expendituni nothing 
can be donew# with twelve or fifteen lacs a year to give, the money could hardly 
he misgi|)ent. We have reason to believe tliat the days of this crying evil are 
numbered. The next great chTect of the judicial system is the want of local 
t'riniinal courts, so scattered as to be accessible to the [)<*o])le. I lielieve this 
evil is easily remedied at slight cost. I sketched, a considerable time ago, a 
scheme for the purpose, in a minute now before the In regard 

to civil justice, the existing syst<*m is^very much less objectionable; and it 
will be improved doubtless by the changes of procedure now under discussion. 
I hav^e been too often disappointed in India by seeing gri'at and unquestionabfc 
improvements within our grasp postponed indefinitely in the search of some 
model of imaginary perfection, to feel over-s;inguine about any Indian reform. 
But it does look now, thanks to what has been done at home, as if public 
expectation would not be much longer disappointed, so far as the reform of the 
Bengal police and "district judicial system is concerned. 

^ 11. The questions of survey and registration, in which last the question of 
trusts is involved, are not in so promising a condition ; yet the difficulties ought 
not to be insurmountable, being, as 1 believe, purely official. If th<i superior 
revenue functionaries in Bengal could be induced to consent to learn anything 
from the North-west, tlie thing could be done with money. 

• 

12 . To the ab(\ve expression of general concurrence with the Memorialists, I 
have to make'any exception only as to the assertion that the evils noticed are 
increi^ing. I cannot think that the Memorialists intend to say that life and 
property are less secure, and that dacoitees are more numerous and more atro¬ 
cious in character, than was the case before our rule, or 100, or :>0, or 20 years 
jjgo. Such an opinion could be refuted to demonstration; but I think it very 
probable that contentions and offences respecting landed property m*e increasing, 
and these may have been chiefly in the minds of the Memorialists. The expla- 
•natiem, however, if the fact be so, is easy. The Auhie of landed property is 
increhsiiig rapidly, and it is therefore becoming daily more worth fighting for. 

. ^3—St'hs. 2. C There 
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There are no such contentions and a^ys about land at Madras, as arc justly 
complained of by the Memorialists here. But this is not due to a good police 
and judicial administration, a survey and re^stration, or the absence of a zemin- 
daree system in the greater part of that Presidency; it is due to the fact, that, in 
most Madras districts, laud is valueless, by reason of the revenue system there 
in force, the contentions there being when a ryot is forced, not to give up, but to 
take land. What has happened in Bengal is this : that, by the jwrpetual limita¬ 
tion of the tribute, by a substantive law which is theoretically just to nil con¬ 
nected with the soil, and by the general maintenance of a system of justice and 
order not intolerably defective, a new subject of property has come into 
existence, which already infinitely exceeds in value all the other property bf the 
country put together; while no local or other, arrangements have been made for 
the security of that property, such as its peculiar nature requires. 

1 .3. This is the extent of the neglect of the several Bengal administrations, 
from the dime of Lord Cornwall^ downwards. 1 do not excuse it. 1 am, and 
I have longbiien, as earnest as the Memorialists for its correction. But, surely, 
it is not a. fqll and fair view of the social state of the agricultural people of 
Bengal, which would dwell upon the evils caused by the want of sp^ial aiTange- 
ments for the security of their property in the soil; without noticing the fact 
that this property itself was the gift of the system im]>ugned, and has grown 
up in spite of all the defects imputed to it. 

J. P. Grant. 


Minutti by the Honourable B. Peacock. 

26 Oc'tobcr 1 8ttG. 

1 CANNOT beneficially add anything to the several minutes which have l)c«'u 
recorded. I entirely agree in the oj)iiiious which have been expressed that a 
commission for the purijosc s[)ecified in the Memorial is not necessary, ami that 
such a commission ought not to be issued. 

li. Peacock. 


No. 1647. 

From C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to W. Grey, Fsq., 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Sir, Council Chamber, 11 November 18;j6. 

I AM directed by the Governor-general in Coun«!il to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter. No. 1.336, dated the 19th SeptemlxT, forwarding a Memorial from 
certain reverend Christian Missionaries residing in and near Calcutta, in which 
it is prayed that the Govenimeut will issue a Commission’ to inquire into the 
condition of the people of Imlisi, and the means of improving it. 

2 . With this Memorial you have also submitted a minute by the Lieutenant- 
governor, in which his Honour has recorded liis reasons for declining to support 
the proposal. 

.3. Your subsequent letter. No. 1368, dated the ‘i7th September? forwards a 
petition from the Committee of the British Indian Association, n^questing that 
Ihc prayer of the Memorial of the Missionaries may be acceded to. 

4 . The Governor-general in Council has read and deliberated upon these 
documents, with the care and attention due to the importance of the subjects 
they treat of. and to the excellent and earnest men by whom the Memorial has 
been presented ; and he has arrived at the conclusion that the course recom¬ 
mended by the Memorialists, while likely to give rise to very serious eri!.:, 
would fail to secure, or forward in any degree, the end at whicli the Government, 
no less than the Memorialists, aim, namely, the moral and social iiuproveiqent of 
the people. 


.•>. I am 
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5 . I am directed, therefore, to reciuest that, with the permission of tlie 
Liehtenant-govemor, you will inform the reverend Missionaries and*the Com¬ 
mittee of the British Indian Association that his Lordship in Council, concurring 
in the views recorded in his Honour's minute, cannot consent to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Commission for the purposes indicated in the Memorial. 


6 . The subject will be reported for the information of the home authorities 
by the next mail. 

• I have, &c. 

^ C. Beadon, 

Secretary to th(‘ Government of India. 


Judicial Dbpautwknt.— No. 20, of 1857. 


To Our’Governor-General of India in Council, London, 11 March 18,57. 

Para. 1. Certain 'Missionaries belonging to various religious Public I.etter, dated 14 November 
societies, and residing in and near Calcutta, jjresented a Memorial 

to the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, in the month of Septem- Memorial of certain Christian Mi«- 
ber last, in which they set forth, in strong terms, the deplorable sionarics. praying for a fotrmnssKm 
condition, in its .social aspect, of the rural population of Bengal. *’!. "‘i'* 'j'‘’ 

In tlieir sjjecincation ot the evils winch jiress most heavily ujMin 
the people, the Missionaries advert to the. inefficiency of tlie jiolice ami of the 
judicial system now in operation in the Bengal Presidency; to the prevalenct' 
of gang robberies, and affrays rtispecting disputed boundaries; to the frec|uency 
of torture, in order to extort confessions! to ihe demoralising influences of con¬ 
tentions between landed proprietors, ami of the corruption of the poH(’<>, as 
tending to pauperise and enslave the pea.santry; to the; existing zeraindiiree 
system (in connexion with the general <*haracter both of zemindar and ryot), 
which “ emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, and leads the poor to 
despair of obtaining redress to the extortions of the zemindars; to the want 
of a survey of the country; and to the absence of a Registration Act to settle 
titles; and of laws against secret trusts. 

• 

2. The above is a brief summary of the social evils which the Memorialists 
allege, not only to be in active operation, but which they “ regret to declare, 
appear to be on the increase.” They feel themselves “ bound to declare that 
they view with alarm, as well as sorrow* the continuance of the evils which they 
have so long deplored, and the effects of which are seen in the demoralisation 
.and the sufferings of the people : they believe that measures of relief can with 
safety delayed no longer, as, from the information they have acquin'd, they 
fear that the discontent of the rural population is daily increasing, and that a 
bitter feeling of hatred towards their rulers is being engendered in iheir minds 
and they close their Memorial with the prayer that a Commission may be 
appointed, consisting of “ men of independent minds, unbiassed by otficial or 
local prejudices, to institute a searching inquiry into all the causes that now 
affect the condition of the population ; especially into the state of the police 
and the judicial system, the powers and influence of the zemindars and platitei’s, 
and how those powers are used; the resources and eaTning.s of the labouring 
classes, aftd the ifroportion which these bear to the rent they are conipelle«l to 
pay; the harassing exactions and oppressions to which the poor an* subject; 
the landed tenures; the extension of the Government sales of ardent spirits 
and intoxicating drugs among a peopk* once celebrated for lemperanee; 
the ^tual extent to which education is provided for the masses; and the 
best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the condition of the 
people,” 

3. The Memorial of the Missionaries was followed by a petition from tlie 
Committee of the British Indian Association, which represents the interests of 

^ the knded proprietors of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, supporting the prayer 
of the Memorialists, “ for a searching, patient, and unbiassed inquiry into 
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the social evils of these provinces; viz,, whether they be to any, and what, extent 
caused }yy the laiiiled system, the planting interest, the Mahajunee dealihgai 
the Foujdary and Dewanny ^ministration ; also, whether to any and what 
extent by the well intended eflPbrts and zeal of professional Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries.” 

4. In forwarding the Memorial of the Missionaries to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal staled his inability, for the reasons 
set forth at length in his minute of the 18th September 185C,* to support its 
prayer with any favourable recommendation; and, in this opinion the 
Lieutenant-governor, the Governor-general, and the other Members of Council 
then in C'alcutta, have, on the grounds btaited in their respective* minutes, 
unanimously expressed their concurrence. 

5. The statements and arguments contained in the several minutes to wdiich 
We have referred, appear to us to dispo»^e satisfactorily of all the allegations 
and conclusions of the Memorial, in regard to the necessity, or expediency, of 
appointing- suidi a Commission as that to which the Memorialists point. With¬ 
out denying that great social evils exist, tVie minutes show that Government is 
in possession of full information in regard to them; that measures are unde>r 
consideration, or in actual progress, for applying remedies to .such of them as 
are remediable by the direct executive, or legislative, action of the Government; 
while it is shown that tlie cure of others must of necessity be left to the uuyte 
tardy jirogress of national advancement in the scale of civilisation and social 
improvement. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in the memorial of the 
excellent men who have applic'd for the Commission of Inquiry, than the 
manner in which it leaves altogether unnoticed the measures and exertions 
of the Governnumt for the alleviation of the evils to which they so \>ointedly 
refer. 

0. Measures for the reform of the police are now under the consideration of 
the Government; codes of procedure, to simplify and facilitate; the administratiiui 
of justice, both cavil and criminal, are Ix^fore the Legislative Council; measures 
S])c*cially directed to the sup])rc‘Ssion of gang robbery have, for some time, been 
in active operation in those districts of IJerigal in which that eriyie has most 
extensively prevaih^d. Of the endeavours of the Goycjrnment, and i\h offic^ers, 
in this direction the Memorialist^ can scar<;c4y be. altogether ignorant. lmmt‘- 
diately in exumexion with the stat(uiH‘nt, that the evils to wdiich they advert 
appear to be on the increase, they allege, ‘‘that gang robberies of the most 
during character are ]>crpc‘trated annually, in great numbers, with impunity.'* 
Tlie contrary of this is thc^ fact; for, instead of increasing, the number of gang 
robberies had decreased, in the districts referred to, from 430 in 185J, to 168 
in 1854 (the; rc'ports for whierh )ear are the last we have ree.eived in detail), 
and the clecTcase was still jirogressing : the most fonniilahlc gang of dacoits 
had lieen broken uj), and upwards of of tbeir nnunbers had been convicted, 
of whom 180 bad been transjiorted for life. Tlu; subject of torture by the 
polices in order to extort, eonfessions, has received the anxious attention of 
the Ciovernment and of the 1 lome Authorities ; and the propriety of depriving 
the police of the power of receiving the exmfessions of suspected or accused 
persons is now under your consideration. A Bill for the suppression of affrays 
and contentions respecting disputed boundaries was before the Legislative 
Council three years ago, and did not jiass into law only because of the 
difficulties with which the subject was found to be encoippassed.^ It was, 
however, wdth reference to this, and to other important points, that, in the year 
1854, we addressed to you the remarks noted in the •margin* in connexion 

with 

* survey being both Moiizalwar and Meeljalwnr, it appears to us that the determicyition of 

boundaries ol villages and estates by an inquiry on the spot, and tlicir delineation on the survey 
maps, mu.^t tend (o put a stop to those frequent disputes which have often led to serious 

nfirav?!, aOenJed occasionally viith loss of life, as well as lo the litigation in the civil courts, to 
which tbu want of trusiwtirthy records so often gave rise. Under any circuuistancea, the existenos^ 
of these records must ^really facilitate the labours of the judicial authorities before whom bouipdaiy 
questions may be brought for adjudicatioii. The survey will doubtless be found of considerable 
advantage in ihe revenue administration of the country ; but we attach greater importance,lo the 
results which we anticipate from it in the decrease of crime, in the diminution of litigation, in the 
security ol the titles to estates, and in the increased value* which it will thereby give to lauded 
property of all descriptions.'’ Despatch, 20lh April (No. la) 1854. 
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Dvith the survey of the country, the want of which is spoken of by the 
Memorialists as of a thing which had no existence, but which, at the date of 
the last report on the subject, had cost the' State upwards of 20 lakhs of rupees. 
The existing.relations between landlord and tenant have repeatedly been under 
the consideration of the Government, and a project of law on the subject is 
shortly to be laid before tlie Lt'gislative Council. The registration of titles 
has been encouraged by a law (Act. XIX. of 1843) which gives a legal preference 
to registered against unregistered documents; and the Government has oitly 
abstained from enforcing such a registration of all transfers and successions 
in respect of real property as shall give additional security to titles, and put a 
check to secret trusts, by difficulties which beset the subject, and with which 
it is ndt surprising that the Memorialists are not fully acquainted. 

7. It needs no commission of inquiry to inform us that the peasantry of 
Bengal are subjected, by their lanrllords, to arbitrary and illegal demands, on 
religious and other occasions, beyond, and independent of, the sums which they 
pay as rent. The demand ^and payment are made in a way v^ich does not 
admit of the interference of the police; but the courts of justice would deal 
with all such levies of money as extortionate exactions. To the courts, 
however, the people do not appeal for protection in such cases. They submit 
to the demands, either because they consider them as having the sanction of 
prescription, or becauge, as shown by Mr. Doriii, they are too timid to resist 
payment. The Memorialists seem not to be aware of the difficulty of forcing 
protection upon a people beyond the point at which they are prepared to accept 
it, and to lend their own aid .in securing it. 

8 . Hie remarks which we have alrcarJy made upon the catalogue of sogial evils 
enumerated by the Memorialists will apply, with one or two exceptions, to the 
several tangible points of inquiry to whicli they desire that the attention of 
the jiroposcd Commission should be diretited. 'I'he reference to the Govcrnm<*iit 
sales of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs is founded on mistake as to facts ; 
and the only point which remains to be noticed is “ the actual extent to which 
education is provided for the masses.’' 

9. This jg not a subject which, at the present moment, demands inquiry at the 
hands of a special commission. The whole subject has been recently considered 
in all its bearings. The existing deficiencies have been unreservedly acknow¬ 
ledged ; the importance, and the duty, of giving a sound education to the 
people committed to our charge fully recognised; the principles on whicli wc 
desire to see that education conductixl* distinctly enunciated; the machinery 
for giving effect to it clearly indicated ; and measures have recently been 
organised for carrying out the instructions of our despatch of the 19th July 
(No. 49) 1854, by means of grants in aid, of which it is open to the Memorialists, 
as well as to all others who will take their jiart, conformably with the rules 
prescribed, in the education of the people, to avail themselves. 

10 . We obsert’e with great satisfaction that the Lieutenant-governor expresses 
his “ absolute dissent from the statement made, doubtless in perfect good faith, 
that the jieople exhibit a spirit of sullen discontent, on account of the miseries 
ascribed to them ; and that there exists among them that bitter hatred to the 

• Government which has filled the Memorialists, as they declare, with alarm as 
‘well as sorrow.” Much, as already shown, has been done to remedy the evils 
to which the Memorialists advert, and to inspire confidence in the Government. 
“ Much,’i as observed by Mr. Grant, “ to soothe, nothing to irritate, and most 
certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed to the ryot.” 

11 . In the reiharks made by the Lieutenant-governor, and by the members 
of the Supreme Government, with respect to the certain effects of the appoint¬ 
ment of such a Commission as that prayed for, in setting class against class, and 
arraying different interests in antagonism to each other, we fully agree. Indeed, 
the indications which mark the preliminary steps noint, with sufficient clearness, 

..^to the effects of such a measure. The Memorialists avowedly “ bear their testi¬ 
mony, on behalf of the people,” as against the landed proprietors and indigo 
planters; on the other hand, the petition of the British Indian Association is 
manifestly an acceptance, by the landed proprietors, of the challenge which they 
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hP involved in the Memonal of the Miasionaries. The Memorialists, 
STre^Ter,.evidently anticipate that the appointment of a Commission wiU 
encourage the tenants to give evidence against their Immords; but the means 
by which, after the Commission has closed its inquiries, the former «ve to 
protected against the vengeance of the latter, appear not to have engaged their 
attention. 


12. Considering, for the reasons above stated, that such an inquiry as that 
prayed for is wholly unnecessary; and, adverting to the injurious resulrs to 
which it is likely to lead; to the check it must impose upon the progress of 
remedial measures ; and to the difficulty of selecting for the duty persons pos¬ 
sessing the requisite knowledge of the existing -system of administration, .and^ of 
the character, language, and institutions of the country, whose impartiality 
would not be impugned by one or other of the classes of which the community 
is compose^, it only remains for us to express our approval of your reply to the 
prayer of the Memorialists. 


We arc, your affectionate Friends, ^ 

W. H. Sykes. 
"Ross D. Maniples. 
^ C\ Mills. 

R. Klltce. 

J- TV, Hogg^ 

M. T. Srhith. 
li. Macnaghten. 
J, P, Witlfmghby. 
//. T. Pri? 2 scp. 

J, Oliphant. 

F. Currie. • 

John Shejiherd. 

IP. B. Bayley. 

R. J. I£. Vivian. 
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• RETURNS (in further part) 

To the Order oT the House of Eouus, dated 12th April 1858. 


CONTENTS: » 

Amount of Govcrumcnt Stock in India, held by Europeans and Natives respectively in 
1851 and 18<57, and Number of Eurojieans and Nalivo^ lioldiiijyi; Sy>ck« in each of 
those Years - -- 1 


Amount o 1 ‘ Government Stock in India lield by Europeans and Natives 
respectively in 185^1 and 185 /, and Numrer of Euuopeanh and Natives 
holding Stock in each of tliose Years. 


The last Ri'tnrn rot‘eived from India showing the Ainount of Stock hfid by Europeans nnd 
Natives respectively was jiiadi* up to tlie 30tli April 1847, and was reeeived in 1852. 


EuropeaiiH. Na1ive& 


I’olal 


The Aiiioiint of Stock tlu'ii hchl was 
'flu- R^tiifjfs sulirsCipK'ntly recidved do not show 
fh<*. Amount of Slock by Europeans and 

Native'-, but tlicy state the Amount anhscrihefl to 
the several Ivoans, Hie Siibseriptions were as 
Ibllow : 

'Fo tile 5 per Uimt. Eiain of 1841 — 12 
4\> the 4 pm CJent. J^oan of 1812—4.'^ 

1*0 lli(‘ per t\mt. Eoan of I85 ;J.-.j 4 
'fo tins 5 per Uciit J^oan (Public 'fVoiks), 
1851-55 - - - - - 

'To the 4^ i>er (’ent. J^oan of 185(5-57 
To tin* 5 per Cent. Eoan of 1858-57, to 
1st May 1857 • - - _ 


Rupees. 

25.44.08.775 


Uupees. Rupees. 

13.08.92.102 30.53.60.937 


3.8 1.30.500 I 1.94 87.000 
Not separately shown. 
1.07.300 I O.Ol.OOO 


1.73.00.700 . 
9.19.700 

50.92.200 I 


1.01.39.300 

1.07.100 

27.93 800 


5.79.18.100 

4.03.05.530 

1().71.9(K) 

2.75.00.000 

10.20*.800 

84.86.000 


’’I'he Number of JCuropcaiis and Natives holding Stock is not shown in the R turns received 
from India. 

(Errors excepted.) J. COSMO MELVILL. 


East India House, 1 
10th May J858. / 


d. O. DICKINSON, 

Secretary. 
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EAST INDIES, 


RETURNS. 

(in fubtheb pabt) 

To the Order of the llovsii; of Lobds, date^ ISth April 1858. 


CONTENTS. 

r»g« 

Xletiirn of the Number of Military anti Marino OfScers on the Bc^tired List of each of tbo 
Three Presidencies in January 1858 

Return showing the Number of Officers ol* each of the Armies of Bengal^ Madras, and 
Bombay on Furlough on tho 30th 18.51, and in January 1858 - - - 

Number of Officers Of I'ach Army employed in 1851 and 1857 on Dotadicd Service, Civil 
and Political, and Military, respectively - * - - • - . 

Statement showing Ihn Number of Military Officers of each Presidency in Civil Employment 

and on Detaclied Duty in 1851 and 1857, distinguishing their respective Ranks - - 3 

Number of O/Tieers df the Retired List who actually served Ten Years in India - 3 

Number of Officers onJFurloiigh w'ho ha\o actually served T«‘n Years in India - * 3 

An Ae(‘ount of the Military Force 'femi>loyed under each Presidency in British India in each 
Yi'Jir from 1852 to the latest Period, distinguishing the Royal Troops from tho East 
IjuU» Company’s ; and of tho Royal Troops, the Cavalry from the Infantry ; and of the 
Company’.s, the Cavalry, tho Infantry, and the Artillery ; the European from the Native 
1 ronps, and tho Regular Corps from tho Irregular - - - - . 

Disposition Return showing tho Briti.'sh and Native Armed and Disarmed Native Troops 
throughout the Bengal Presidency, excluding the Lahore Division • . - 

Di.'^lribution Return of Her Mojesty’s and the Honourable Company’s Troops serving under 

the Presidency of Fort St. George on the 1st October 1857 - - - - 14 

Numerical Return of the European Commissioned Officers of each Regiment of Light 
Cavalry, European and Native -Infantry, on the Madras Establishment, on the 1st of 
October 1857 • - - - - - - - -22 

Distribution Return of Her Majesty’s and tho Honourable Company’s Troops serving under 

the l^esidoijcy of Bombay on the 1st July 1857 - - - - - 23 

Numerical Return of tho European Commissioned Officers of each Troop and Battalion of 
• European and Native Artillery, Regiment of Light Cavalry, European and Native 
Infantry on the Bombay Establishment , - - - - - - 35 

Statement of the Number of Effective Officers and Men of Her Majesty’s and the East 
India Company’s Armies in India, in Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, by the latest 
Returns . ----36 

Return of tho Number of Recruits of the (Jompany’s Army now in England - - 36 

Memorandum showing tlie manner in which Recruits have been raised for tho East India 
Company’s Service ; tho Places where they have been principally obtained ; and the 
Cost per Man of Recruiting, from 1842 to 1857 inclusive - - - - 37 

Return of the Number Recruited for tho East India Company’s Service in tho last Five 

Yean •- - - - - - * - - -37 

Comparative Statement of the Bounty given by the Queen and the Company during the 

Period, viz.,»from 1842 to 1857, and of the Standard required - 38 


East India House, 1 J. D. DICKINSON, 

15th April 1858* J Secretary. 


(The Earl of EUenhorough,) 


Ordered to be printed 2i6t May 1858* 
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IlETU«s iof iU»e 'Liia® 

r of 0 acli pf the 71^99 Fresictei^^ iii,Ji^ai:^.l^i58. , ,,, , , ,;, 


r..-’"“vT--—r- 

- * 

' MlUTAftT. 

.. ” - - A._. 

Makiivc. 

Bengal 

6» 

'f 

Madras . - - - 



Bombay • , - - ' 


\ 5S 

' 

l,49f2* 

5S 


^ Tbis Number iucludeB Military and Medical OMcers, 

Military Department, East Didia House, \ PUittP 

ApriW8i«. / • Sec. MU. Dept. 


Rktuhn showing the Nitmbtsr of Officers of eiich of the Annies 6f BENCAt, Madras, 
and Bombay on Furlough on the 30th April 1851, and in January 1858. 


— 

Bekqal. 

1 

MAnHAA. 

Bombay. 

Toxa l. 

Private 

Afiki^ra. 

Sick 

Ccrtjflcate. 

Prjvnte 

Aflatrs. 

S?ck. 

Cmiticate. 

IVivatc 

Aakink 

Sick 

Certificate. 

1851 t 


• 






Military 

62 

171 

44 

223 

40 

148 

688 

Medical - - - 

11 

20 

6 

36 

1 

37 

111 

• 

1858 : 




i 

• 


f 

Military - - • - 

- 

160 

1 

169 

m m 

88 

418 

Medical 

V * 

30 

1 • 

15 

- 

16 

62 

1 


JVot €.—This Ucturn does not include Golcmels of Regiments. 


East Io<lia Tlouse, i PniLiP Mi5LV1£.l, 

12th April 1858. J Sec. Mil. Dept. 

♦ ♦ 


Number of Officers of each Army employed in 1851 and 1857 on Detached Service, 
, Civil dnd Political, and Military, respectively. 


— 

--t-— 

Bbnoal. 

Madbas. • 

Bombay. 

* Cm! 
uid l*olh{c.l. 

Military. 



• 

Civil 

; end l^olitieal. 

L_... 

• 

Military. 

•J851 

- 

151 

■ 430 

44 

mi 

42 

• 1 1 . . 

. 166 ^ 

2857 

^ 1 

145 

348 

90 

mSm 

99 

206 


jVb^e.—The above l^torn does not inoludo the, OfELcers of Engineers. 































t Nitw®e» of HiEimav OfFujeiis of i?acii !Pr^deiicy i» Civix. 1Bm>rx>T- 

* KENT axid Doty to 1651' Md I857v <£rtinguialhtojf thfifr mpeotiw JUnlts. 


'' 

1 > 1.1, 1 A. 

\ Cblone1«., 

1 t • 'i ' 

l.i#ttt.wColoiich. 

MfdOlM. 

■ _' 

C«ptatns., 

I49ul«imnti; 

Cornets or 
Entigus. 

1 ■■■■:. 

1851. 

1857. 

is5i. 

16p7. 

165L 

1857. 

1851. 

1857. 

1851. 

1857. 

1851. 

—.r— 

1857. 

BHKtIAL : 


# 




B 




mu 


^ - 


ArtMlery 

• 

3 

1 

3 

4 


2 

18 

18 


22 



Cavalry - 


1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

28 

1 19 


4 

1 


Infantry ' 

- 


5 

20 

wm 

20 

21 

207 

mm 


167 , 

22 

1 



15 

B 

27 

u 

23 

24 

248 

253 

246 

193 

2i 

1 

j 

Madbas : 



B 

B 

« 





• 



* 

Artillery . 

^ *« ! 


n 


i 


i 2 - 

17 

19 


18 



Cavalry •. 

* 



1 

1 


! ^ 

13 

22 

6 

13 


1 

Infantry 

- 

13 

B 

mgm 

16 


9 

107- 

158 

60 

165 

2 

3 



\ 14 

*10 

9 

18 

11 

13 

137 

199 

79 

19G 

> 

2 

4 

Bombay : 






4 


] 



B 



Artillery 


1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

^ 3 

9 

11 




1 

Cavalry 

- 

1 


- ' 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 


HI 

— 


Infantry 

■* 

6 

4 

10 

21 

12 

11 

84 

117 


!(&■ 

5 

4 



' 8 

!. , 1 

6 

11 

27 

14 

16 

94 

135 

75 

1 115 

5 

5 


SUMMARY. 


1 

• 

1 . 

1 . 

1 

Colonels. 

Lieut.^Colonels. 

Majors* 

j Captains. 

Liculcnanlit. 

(\)rnets or 
Knjiigns. 

1B51. 

186V. 

1851. 

1867. 

1851. 

1857. 

1851. 

1867. i 

1851. 

1 

1867. 

1851. 

1,857. 

Benoal - 

15 

7 

27 

15 

23 

24 

248 

253 

• 

246 

193 

22 

1 

Madinas - - ] 

14 

10 

9 

18 

11 

13 

137 

199 

79 

196 

2 

4 

Bombay - 

8 

6 

11 

27 

, 14 

16 

94 

135 

75 

115 

5 

5 


87 

23 

47 

60 

48 

53 

479 

587 

400 

504 

.29 

10 


Compiled from the latest Keturns received, viz.: 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bom11>ay 

• East India House, 12th April 1858. 


East India Register, January 18^8. 

Army List, December 1857. 

Amy List, December 1857. 

Philip Mklviix, 

Sec. Mil. Dopt. 


Numbeb OypiOERs of the Retibed List who 
< aetoolljr served T^b YeM« in India. 

; Ndmbbb of OpyroKBs on Ktriaouair who have 
j , Mtually served Ten Years in India. 

Bengal - . ' • 

Madras * 

Boml>ay - . 

630 
« 422 

^ . 231 

Bengal 

Madfras 

Bombay 

138 

- - 135 

81 


1.283 


334 * 

Baat India Honso, \ , 

12th April 1858. / . 

PntuF MKimtf 
' 8ec..MiU IMpt. 

$aBt India Bause, 1 

2ath ApHl 1858. / 

Pmup Melvill, 

See. Mil. Dept. 
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Bengal 
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2,029 

2,110 
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1,336 

146 

84,682 

86,164 

37 
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29,328 
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2,050 
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Bengal 
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2,200 
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1,286 

146 

84,286 

85,718 
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Madina 
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qo.-^yjii.)/:. 


1«57: 
Bengal. 
Madrat. 
Bombay. . 


mri-iP UELVlhl^ 

Becrotary Military lleparlmefiit. 


















































































































.V 'r '.f-.’,' Biwcui. Pju^mjwoi; ftxciu^j^ LAHbEK Dipw^ 


Nativs Tappjw 





CftTctittt «nd Fort 


iMmckpore 


BerJiamfiOro 


Julpigoorce 


Dibroogur 


Chorra Foonjaa 


Snfoiiia betwefn (?al- 
eiiUa and Atlaha- 
had. 


Bbaogulpora • 


Funweah 


Artillery • ; - 

Her Mi^ty^a 6tti Bbginqi^t 
Hor 1 RcgiihOat 

iJlei 

RkglAianu 
Mi^a NativO Iniantry iDafiot 
Katiyo J)etaUt pn l)uty jn 
Fort, Governor<« 0 eniitid'i 
Body- Goard, and Caleatta 
MiUiia. 

Detachi^nt W Royat A rtiilery 
9Ui Battalion Artillery 
Hoad Quartofi, dth Battalloo 
Artillery. ; 

l>op6t, Her llfaje«ty'< and 
dompany^a Troopa. 

Her Mtjoity'a Sdth - 
Honourable Company's Re- 
emits. 

Pctaeliinent of Indian Navy 
Sd, t9th, d9d, 34th, and 43d 
Native Infantry. 

Heputf Her Majesty'a Troops 

Her Megesty's 35th llegitnent 
Detachment of 3d Company’h 
9th BattaKon Artillery, 
11th Irregular Cavalry, and 
63d NaUvo In&ntry. 


7i?d Native Infantry 
Her Alijesty's ^4th - 

Assam Local Artillery 
1st Assam Light Infantry 

Sd Assam Light Infantry 

Sylluit Ligh*t Infantry 

African Local Battalion 

Sikh Tolunfeers 
Sbekawater Battalion 

13th Light Infantry 

60th Foot 


Detacbinent of Her Majesty's 
5ith 

Head Quarters,Madras Rifles 

5th Irregular Cavaliy and 
Bhaugqipore Rangers. 

Detachment of Her Misty’s 
5llu 

Seamen ... 


Dinagepooriki4'Ru»g- Seamen • - • 

pw, , 

Foowand Dorbunga BengarTeomanry Cavalry - 

4th Co. 5ih Bat/ Artillery <■ 
Her Msjesty's 37th - 
Her Mijjeaty^s 63d 
gilt|rni|pdar Cavalry, 7th, 8th, 
and Nativt Tnfhntry. 
Chrittlln Drummers 

Bengal FoUce Siltalion 

Defachmeiit of Bdngal Fhlioe 
Battalion. ' ^ 

Regissdntof OooMas > 


i / Briiish'^^ - HaUve Grand 

Koti^comii^mted Non- Total 

Offloersan^M^ tommia- Non- 

.; .J.t; , sioned comtnis- Guns. 

* Officers lAoned " ^ 

Bflfhc- fit., . and Men Oilcits 
tlve. (Aimed). andMen, ; 


- m 

- 1^ 

46 9p7 . 

- m 

315 930 


la ' 19 
38' 
83 875 


55 716 i 
16 23 


3 27 • 
31 .348 * 

n 1265 . 



• * 156 Homes at^ed;^"One 

/ Company order^ to 
. Jhim Dum. , 

- ; , In Fresidency Hospi^ 

- / « Dep 6 t at Bororali. 

1,609 Native Details on Dut|^ flip- 
nikhed fhxm Batraexpore. 


836, V 
61 87 Horses. 



a Under Orders for Dina* 
pons 

• ► 0 

6 5 - - 5 6*Founder Bullock Bsi- 

- 2,579 tery. 


,25 c 9«Pounder8. 




d Has arrived in Calcutta, 
e Post Guns. 


- /To remain at Benares. , 

• g 545 have since arrived at 
Allahabad. 

- A To relieve Detachment of 

97tli at Sasseram. ^ 

- i Escorting Convoy 4b Be- 

naroi. 


At Tiialya •, sreot in pur¬ 
suit of Mutineenbi>iltlLt 
Irregular Cavalry. 

100 at each Place. 


2.; j * 5 J 9-Pouiideri. 

• • k Undej Orde^li Futteh# 


Moorsuflerpom 



































DiSAPOOB lilTlSlON. 


. n-Si ' 'r: ,n, ^ ‘tf -h i V . , ,ik.i _^.. .. 


^ V'^''^i'/v’^ "^<‘' J?'y '' 

^.;^f'; ^ .i. 

5 »'' ' ' > ^ ' nV n li\'' ''' ' >1 1 "1)> *'f V > 


;;'V"Nirtin ‘V.^'Vw'' 

KbKi^Comm|s»i«M Nw«-: » Totflik > j ' 
, Oaioer» ; 'Cwmto!^ ' ' Ko«-' ■; f 


v'' 


Ai^^jun. 


Bet#U Gefriid^qiotr |jf«^i BrIJpida 
and fhd WAT miltibilMbf 
. • Gogt$. J r^ .'Hittwion. 

; Oporki^ Aegimtfnt •» *> 

, ;j’., . ^ ^ ^ \ ' Dtwd. ^ - ' V 


• Gogt$. 

' j i’’, * 

Bitt^ 

, - ’V' 

Oyi 

HftfafocUi^i , , 


^IMta from Jutnna 
Btttachment of Bengal PoliK^ 
BfttMioii.^ * 

. 

He^hment of Bengal Police 

Detwhmeni of Madras Riflee 

i 

Bengal PoUce Battalion 

Madras Artillery 

27th Madraa Native Infantry 


Aatngtirh ^ Light Infantry | 
JBattalion. 

Kamgurti Irregular Cavalry 

On Service toward# Detachment flf. Madras Rides j 
Palanioa. Detachment of 27tb Native 

Infantry. ^ 

* * Itffingurli Lt. Infantry Batt. ; 

Arrah - - Bengal Polico Battallou, 

Cavalry, 

Bengal Police B«tttalion, 
Jiifaniry. 

Sasaarain - • Dciachmont of Hoyal Artil* 

lery. 

• Detttchnient of Her Majesty** 
97fli. 

lH>odiaiio Regiment, Detach¬ 
ment. 


Ohoseepore 


Darjeeling ^ 
Benares 


Mirzapore 
Fort of Jounpore 


Left Column, under 
dlrigadier- General 
Francke, at Badslia*' 
port*. 


Right Column at 


Ctmtra i Column at 
j^^qtt^la.' 

GtMagunga * > 

^Phool«|y>re 

J ^i(K»e£ '*• 


4ih Conipmiy of 5tli Batta* 
lion of Artillery. 

Her Majesty's 37tli - - 

^65ih Native Infantry 

European Depot 

gill Company, 2d Battalion 
Royal Arullcry 
Htrtr l^estyV P7th - 
Her Majesty’s 20lh 
European DepAt - •; 

35th, 37tli, and 50th Native 
Infantry, and Det|climents 
of 5idi, 13tl), Mild Idth 
ItregtiUf Cavalry. 
Regiment of Loodianah - | 

European Invalid Battalion - 
Her Majesty’a 37th, Detach¬ 
ment. 

47th Native Infantry - 
Deta^miont of Uoyol Artil- 
leiy, 

GoorLahn - - - 

Royal Artillery • - 

Royal Horse AriUlery 
hladras Artillery 
Goorkah Artillwy • 

*Jd D«'i^(ito|i Guards 


Her Majesty’s 97th ' - 
Go^ikohs «f 
% 

4tU Company, 5th Battalion 
Arivllery. , 

Motiras J^itillery - , 
llprM^jdsty*aRHh Eegimcnt 
} 7th Madras Native In^aatty 
Goorkah lAarce - 

Royal AniBery 
HerMi^atty'avOth Regiment 
Goorkah - 

Itogimerit of Lnorliai^ ^ 
AegimcAt of Ferosp^r 
JiStli ItrpgulaV (^ealry. 
Regiihuit of Feroapoor 


Sick. 

h,: '■ 

and Mon 
(Anaed). 

12 

J142 

i 

- 

- 

\ ,w ' 

mm 

.. ^ 

512 

- 

- , 

554 


13* } 

’ 33* }'..>« 

inb iv - 
k 404 

227 J 

' 26 - 
193 d U - 


167 e f 497 

Ul/J- • 


3 115 - - 1 

7 57 . . 


*, « Dl-Pdtitaler HoiHixtmt 
Two oHt ' MQoiita{ii«> 
Train undsfr Lkutana^- 
Colonal Roireroft. 


h 52 Hiim on Service for * 
PiditimwwtiofuritisM '; 
by Haaaraebagh, 

^0 Siii^Pottnilera*> ,, 
it Four Men, Madras RiSea, ^ 
Inclnded. ' 

f 60 of these at Sumbhul- 
pore. 

/ 76 0*1 Service towards 
l^ohbrdugga. 


g Indudes 44 Men at Dela^ 
ree, and 28 at Chopra, 

h Nine-Foanders. 


i Nine-PoundtM, 


Ordered by Government on 
Foreign Service. 

Invalid DejpAt 

js Six^Pounders; 14 Gnns 
are In Position in En* 
trmchmeut, manned, 
partly, by some of, the 
Royal Artillery. 




T - »74 j , . 

*f 23 - - 1 - 

8a - ... 

1 29 - - 

• 37 1 - - 

- 182 01 « • ^ 1,864! j 


35 480 M - 


1 21 . iU - 

33 22 1 ,^76 

18 7d»e - 

n 119* 
o 946 J 

14 .6$ - V. 

41 671 . 1,667 

r 903 J , 

-r 10^ 

: : I } ■»«l 

197 s in 

B 


. k Nine«Poundeis, 
. I Ninef*Pounders, 


• f» Have since joined Begl- 

mental Headquarters. 
Arroiifously entered. 

- n TheiSgMeiiatSasseram 

are under Order* to join 
Regimental Headquar¬ 
ters. 

- if Nioc-Fouadera 

* p Nino-pounders. 

- 7 Inelttdcs3di2menofl0th, 

ea route iWun Cbupra, 

r 2Bne*Poundelrs. 


i t 54 noi^efihctlve oftheie^ 








Bhaifttmpoor 

Kbftgft 

Futtehpoor • 


Pandoo Mnddfe 
incbiirporc 


£n niota to Allalia- j 
M^romPimapoorl 


Cawt^poor 


J . ^ i 'P * f '■ 

Hit \Mi(}mty^s UHli ^ |Uf^,' 

CMivilm^ aiif 

Ofv4ilvir« i 

. sa Mfom Guai;^ f/f \ 
R«|^bt ^ 

B«|^ffnt of FoTO«ifio(w " ^- 
J^e^enl %t FarMpdor 
,B. ;|ir»op' Madm/J^orrt 

jfd^l^iaipatiy dtb 
ArtilWy. 

C. CpBipany dth Bpttftliott 
j£ldns ArtillefY. 
ittH Madras NJ. * * 

m4m Fifes 

Bengal Artillery^ 3d Cdm* 
p^ny, let BattaUon. 
Herlli^Mty‘s SSthBegiiweiit 
3d ^ajab Cavalry , • 

' liabnrc tight HtMrte 

Pa^ii Hoiae 

dtlr Company dth Battalion 
Bengal A;rtillery. 

Bnnffar Artwlery lleeisiiits -' 
Naval Brigade 
Her Mn)esty*s SSd tleg^ment 
pOtaehmenta of.Battalions » 
Bepdts of fteglments • - 

Hoaaon> Horse ' - 

Reemita - “, " 

NadvodotaUs 


Attached to tlieCom-“J 

nnrndw^birCMefs I 

Fbfci, ' BHgwBer J- 
Kapiar, C.B.| | 
Chi^ Kngineer ' J 

^rtBtery IKtdllo^ 

I A. Wilaon com¬ 
manding. 


Her Ms^sty'a 7dth ttegiment 407 

Royal Engineers - - 133 

Bengal Sappers - - - 

Patdab ditto - • - 

Pioneers ' * - . - 

hfedma Sappers . . - 

B. Troop Royid Horse Arti)» 154 
l^ry. 

F. ditto, ditto , - ISO 

let Troop'1st Brigade Ban- p6 
gal Harie ArtiUm^ 

3d Troop 1st Brigade dttio lOl 


Sd Troop dd Brigade ditto « 
3d iVoop 3d fingade. ditto * 

' iM ' BwUUr 

i5tiic«.ini bm 4to 

Co. rngt. f' ’ 

Mt,Co> iw> ," ' c' 
'«9 <9p. Afa > i’ 


' ’', ,r ' ' ? ; ' '■' 'f ! ' '' ' 


< * .Vk J 


376 j ; J V 
dS ^ ' do 
W 97 T' 


531 J M 

300 ! ,300^ 


290 - 

93 - 

453 - 

643 - 

363 - - 2,«06 

103g V- • ! 


133 • - V 

318 

659 > IfS 


'tobc^Anqs* ^ 

' ’ ■ , . ' f 

. 'V .' . 


e'lBx-Pounddrai 

' , ' ^ i , 'i ‘ 

4 ^ine^B^iddare in Vc 
gresato'^wnpooT. : 
e Thm 6-Pooimtrt, On 
t3*Pooididar Ilowiu^r^ 


^j\ , - / Kinc-Pounders. 


Eurasians, 


In Botrenchment. 


• g *At Bilhour, watching tl 
Fbrriei. 

- Chieily of 3d Kvrop'ei 

Regiment* 

- The greater Part belong 

the old Lucknow Gti 
rison. 

- Proceeding from AiU 

Bagh to Cawnpoof, 


- h Fourb-PotoidanandTi 

13-PoQoder Howittef 

- Bn route to Cawopnoc fee 

Allahabad ^ 

- t Five 9-Pounders, 0^ 9 

Bounder llowitier. 

“ See below, on ropn^ 
>injt/W?«4l-Bou«fe 
' One 13-PodndemHo 

- ^ 'intor. 

- k Faur6*Iil0ti]td(arSj^Onei 

Bounder HowlM.. 

- 1 Fire s-Pmwden^Oue.ii 

Pohndfl^Bl^iiaer.' 

’* , Bes^'ve Company. ^ 


. ; ' it 

' =- ; AtJ 'j 

f ' ! ,1 • 

' . ] ‘ s . V 

■ r ;■ 

. ‘ ,*( \ ' ,• '< f •* 

r75 i T 

><S, iw?.*!}.*: !'-!!)»'• -' : 

■ 68;, J.,. - 




at Five 'p-Pound#L C 

’ 94-poiitbier Bipjivit] 

1 ■ ^ 1 i»V, 


Bafiwyo 

AMi 




t' s’r v-jMl-'i.’l. 









'"-V ^ 

\i? * >•' 




“iif t'!*4 


, ]|fi^*G«iunf|l 

> ■ - 

2d Bngade • •■^* 

2<i Ihftiniry l^iviitioti: 
3d Brigade - 

4th Brigade -' 


Ipweiry - - 

J*!t Pii^Caviiry , - 


Her M^lee^f 4i3i MUere < 
Ditto. .am ^ 

lit llMt»« FMeUiete 

*ee r ' ^ 

. pitU) , »Qtb - 
Reg mtot of 1l^T0i{v6ar 


Her M%j«etyVa4th 't 

Ditto aaBi 

t>itto 5Sd 

Ditto 4Sd - 

Ditto aaa 

4th Buit^ah Riae^ r 


3d lofantry Division^ ^ ' , • 

Brigadier - Qiftiffrar 

Walpole:^, . ' 

4ai Brigade « - Her Hljhlty'^ gad - 

Ditto ntMi. • ■ - 

l<t Bengal BueUiera , 

dtb Brigade < - ad Battafi^ IV^e Brigade • 

5d dftlse ' dlttt> * 
ad BoJiJab |nfentry 

At the Buanee Bridge Sfadraa AritUery * 

Her !tffal«sty*a54lh Regiment 
27th ^lulraa IMife Ifmaot^ 

ISaroateiojoinHW lat.Briliid^ Horae 


1 1 


Heentnhv flerid 
5 \ . BhRehtfiirik*^ • : 

! *?' ' ' 'I H 

* 'I I ' , rV ' ^ ' 'W ' * 

■'-'W 


ArfiRery. 

3A $ilUi envairy * -_; -r 

2d Butijah Cavalry ■ ' - - ' - 

7tli Punjab Iiiruntry - , - 

7Kb CdmiHmy tdiJij Battalkm ; 109 

Edyal ArdUe^v f' • 

HefMi^eityVaad ‘ . 504 

. 34 CSompany ^ - 

tth I4 !^i ifittaBdO , 50 






i* .rj' 

S2 7 207s . 


- 

«■'■ ,,|e» I 

fl.: 


'’AMtuma^i'• -'w' 

f- ' ' 6Alpw«it«tUkW|Mi^'. 

^ :;v V<„ , 

i; ^ e 156 at^Dkburpoer. V' 

''; V'- 

V 4 fin route td Caerupooi 
Oom Allahabad., , . 

‘ — At Alum Bagh. ! 


495 

. 3g 

5«f 

533 

39 

612 

439 

S7 

476 

43S 

18 

500 

ms 

33 

718 




m 

20 

1 

512 

642 

18 

660 

662 

45 

707 

777 

31 

808 

854 

46 

900 


733 

95 

sgs 

'864 

. 23 

•8j^ 

590 

49 

57»e 

‘718 

42 

760 

868 

13 

8|7 


At Alum Btigh. 


A|>the Biiniti^ i^dge. 

'Ifo f(dl4^'75lh in Alton 
Bagh. 


61 


: n 


; t'- s, 

31 ,1 - ^ ' ij 

443 - 

'a«4''|'«<^ •, ■• 

370 J 

i"*' iiV i''J'Ai - * 

m .,>,.^0 )• f 

—i ■ i J , »!W 

-'t^: 

■—,, J '7';. i.'SlJS 


'Hr e Il^toda* ItocruR^ 


«m 9^ Bf^idauf Infirntry* 

laelmied in doAer^ Wil 
soto^iAniU^DWMon* 


} ’ ‘I’i 

g9-Fotonderi. 

' ^ ^ 
Igg from Didapo«f ^ 
Patna» ordiaed up. " 
k Made «wr ArtfUer 
Bark*,' ' * 

InelttdialMtUTmitlipiKh 
pomtdtJIfiittoing. * 
id^^oimdna. 


130 










•’ '•'r.e*! 

i'ik.i- i-’ 1 .' 'L J..S(JT : 


3 ifW 

,r'. h; m; P 3r. %:li', ‘js ^-.';' i, ■■ a vmm iimf •» 

S I' wStA.’^-'-: :' 

: . " 7 ;? :-'l'''."'fe 

'■ P:'- ■ ?. • .-'* -: .../'. 

; ;.'yi,<',> '■'‘. ., 








At^nenmli 


tSowi^r' t$l 


aw Airi»J«l&' - f (^ .' • 

: H«;r ptii|f!Di6n'^ 4lfS. 


Sandoat 


■ Beyvtih - 
Bull^tiguth 


Seharunpore - 


Mooxuffumuggur 
]Sifut]|0lone ••, 


'^uifiilpotv 


Vnm» 


,ptta^Rii«m«f 3d - 

< ^ SOS 

^ .mn|> lit Moocii Bit- . - 

- ^ tfttcm. 

Hcr|»lJ^t3rf«64tll 

- Det^rntmeiB^Art^kr; 102 

; V ^ Ai^tJUeiy ' - }'9a 

, ^th Company, BitlaliiMt 72 
; . Anilkry. > ' ^ , 

f ' B«ta«fato«Dt Artllkry Eeeittiis Sfi 

. S^I^AftOkry • . • 

< , 9d,B^i:ap««A B. ftimltjert • 427 

Batflliou • - -> 

4«b Sikh IiiAtn|ry - - , 

4tli Irrsg^kr Ck7i|Uy\ * i.* 

^^hopf $d Brigade tOl 

Ariilkry. 

* tiotivalescenta, lUv Majamy^s 

1>O0p«. 

f^dbur iUAgers • - ‘ - 
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Maj^;A« G, Voungt »f [< W. 0. ^D.,^Pftiiitoiik4ingSM^eon.« 
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NOllTIIEKN 


Major-GeneviA A. TuUotli, G.IV C'l.ttimamK 

C&^ittiu V, Jl. M, Mason, tJopuly Assistumi Adjutant-General (absftiU), 
Major U. J Kcinyit, Acting - - Mitto.' 

Captuin O F Shakcspcar, Deputy Ai*sistant Quartermaster-Oeneia), 


DIVISION. 

(‘.iptain C. C ArCallum, Dqjoly Judge Advocate-Geuciul, 
M.ijor G, A. 'rullocli, Aido-de-Cainp^ 

Suigeun F. C'oopei, Supciiutcnding Sutgenn. 
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1 
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HYDERABAD SUBSIDIARY FORCE. 


MR^ot-Geiiml .T. C. Coffin, Commands. 

Major F. Knjrvett, Assistint Adjutant-General (in Kurope). 
Major D. Hodson, Acting ditto. 


Captain T. Peyton, Assistant Quartermaster.(icnml. 
Major T. PriMiard, Deputy Judge Advocate-General. 
Surgeon G. Pearsp, Superintending Surgeon. 



NAG PORi: 

Brigadier 11, Prior, Commands I • 

Captain K. T Bodrlain, A^MStnnt Adjutant-General. | 

Major W C. P .lenklll^ Assistant (i^naiterinusier-General, j 


FOKGK. 

Captain D. Blair, Aeting Judge AdvocaU'* General 
■ .Surgeon J. T. Maule, Superintending Swrgeoy. 
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, PEGU DIVISION. 


MiljoroGeiiofal J. BilU Commanciit. 

Opttun E. A. Travcn., AauRtaiit Adjutattt^CJvncral. 

n. H. OWinnoU, AMistant Q^uAitcrniaster-Gcuornl, 


liieuteimaC W* J. Bdfl* AiJe-dtf^Oiwjp. 

Mujor 0. Burtpn, Deputy Judge Advocatc-Meneral. 
Surgeon H* G, Gtaharti, Superintending Surgeon, 
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99 
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16 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE BEAD-QUARTERS OF CORPS. 
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PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Djstiubuwon REtUB# of Her Ma-ikstt’s and the IIokoukauie CosirARY’s Troops Korving under the Prcsidencv 
' ' . Bombay on the Isfc July 1857, 

% . 


PRKSinENCY GARRISON. 


BHgwlior J. M. Short 
Coliiitcl II. Lyotib • - 
Ottptaiu M. *1, lliittye 
Captain l’\ WcmynH 
l,icut.-Colonel J, Grant 
Captain H. K. Finiiinwra ' •> 
jLitiUteiiaut 'i\ T. Haggard 
Brevet Miyor H, J. Bart 
Surgeon J, 'T. Hamilton 


Commanding. , 

Town Major. 

Fort Adjutant. 

At ling Gnrriann Engineer, 
l^incipal Cornmi»8«rv of Ordnance. 
St'Dior Deputy ditto. . ditto. 
Junior Deputy ditto' ^tto. 
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Sttperintending Surgeon, 


Surgeon A. H. Lcaih 
Sui^eon F. Mauisty 
Asoi'itMiit Surgeon J. Bean 
Surgeon G, M. S. Seaward 
Bevertnd W. K. Flotcher 
Bert rend F, J, Spring 
Reverend J. D. Gibson 
Ruterenii C. H, Leigh Lye 


European Ueneinl Hiispiirt! 
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SOUTHERN 1HVISIOI?.-!hEAD QUiRTEES, BELGAHM. 




t^O<!^era\ F, T. 3 Le«Vvr * 
kamxix ll. ?. Syk«R • 

'XjietiUCo\«>nel H. FcBy 
{kUln X 3 . VoUetf^t • - 

ptkinX 1 ), WUriAiQt - • 

ij^ain W» B. Houghton 

I>. (). T. Cumpton • 


4 ^ 

CommftHiVtng. 

Acting. A5de*d<sC*m^. 

As»lftknt Adjulnni^Gtnernl. 
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Offlcicittng Deputy Judge Advocctc- 
Generel, 

Exvcutfva Bhglneer.<tA 
Acting Military rnymiister. 


Captain H.W. Holland . 
Captain U. A KwdeaU 
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Surgepn F. MAcketiaic 
Surgeon T. Waller 
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lloverend O. A. F. Watson' 
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K>ONA DIVISION,-JHEAD QUAHTEI^ POONA. 



.i^ur<^0«!iuirul r. SeliuU-r w Cankioaritiing, 
i|)fmu C. 'i\ AitchUrm -r Au)e*Ue*p«in]). 

Jjtaiii J- FortH's - ' - Acting DeV^**y*A.i»si»uut Adjutant-General, 

pfaia W. V. Sbi'^ell - Acting Di?p.-AwKtattl Qaiurti^rmiuiter-GcncTul 
lytA-l}o}v - - Peputy iJwtigs6 Advocate-OenmL 

ptain W, D Graliam - Active Executive Engineer. 


CaptamJ. R. Itawkius - Comini«Cjairy%>f Orcbrnnoc. 

Oaptiun H. J. WMJouglitiy- Military l*ayma«ter. 

Mi^or J. b. Ramsay - • AitHtstant Uemiiii«^iry.O«neraL 

Major O. W, 'rrcittenhccre - Hupetiniendihg Engineer. 

Surgeon C. Morclirail - SupwriniendlngSiirgeoii. 

.Sargeim T. Eark»«>i - - Peputy Me ileal Stowkeoppr ami Surgeon 
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—- 57 Cliiploon 

— 23 Hurnee - 
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SrOBXHERN DIVISION—HEAD QDARTEKS, AHMEDABAD. 


SUDijot^Ooneral U. G. Roberts , 
Licuteneiit J. T. Newell • 
Meiu;*>Cbloiiel W. It. U Leith 
Captein ,Tt 3 . liotland - 
Major 15 . Wray • » 

Captain A. W, LttcAS - 
Captain G. Ashbfi«iM<r 
LieOftenant-Coloiiel: C» Lucia 4 


■ Commaodbi^. 

. AotitW AM^e-Camp, 
AeBiatii(nt^Adjiiteiit«»Oanetel^ ^ , 

> Acting A*»i«taot*Qnart«‘ri»Mter«Gt»nere'l. 

> Cammu^ry of Ordnance. 

> iSpb^Asslatant Commissary'^General. 

. A«tiog 3>et>ttty Judge-Advocate-Genvral, 
. Cilnnniaiiding Artillery. 


LloDteifiant J>. M. GMg • 

Breyetr Major K. /- ^ 

Cotunel W. B. GoodMIow 
Idcntenanc E. £. F. Catgrave 
iSInrgeoo B*W1iite *, 

Swgeon F. Harrison • 

Ilev. G. N* Mitford 


• $|d Cla^ Commissariat Agent and ¥iup«r» 

inlefident of Basairh, 

^^ihluy l>ymaste<. 

« linpetintendiOg RnginciT. 

- Acting Exeoutive Enginevr. 

< fidpCdntending Surgeon. 

• Deputy Medical Morckecpcr and Stat 

Surgeon. * 

• Chaplain. 
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SJMDE DlVlSlON^aiSAD aUARTPiS, KUaRACIllRE. 
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Captttiii H. Scow - T -* 
[^iout'Calotiol- U. 11. Yuiii)^liUJbtb&mt 
Cftptaiu C. l^ouiiuttby •> « 

Major W, B. Salioon 
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Xi^lVOOTANA FIELD FOIiCE, IIKAI) QUARTERS- 


KUSSKERABAD. 


Brigadier II. Macan 
X^ieutenant C- F. Heatheoaie 

Cimtiuii 'W. D. Bifthop 
Captain Q. B. Munbee 
Captein W. Brodie • 

Lieutenant P. Cowley - ^ 
Surgeon P. Hockin 
Rev. R. £. Tyrirhitt 


CommaiujKug. 

Deputy Afftistant Quartermaster- 
Goncral. 

Acting Brigade Major. 

Executive Engineer. 

Sub-AHsialani Commis&ary-Goncral) and 
in charge of BaitarN. 

Assifttant CoiiimiHsary of Ordnance. 

SufT Surgeon. 

Okatplain. 


NEEMUCH. • 


Li«ut.-C«donel F, Abbott 
Captain J. J. Laurie - «• 

Licuti.*nant K. F. Wiihama 

AasiEtant Surgeon H. Ckiatea - 



Acting 3d Ctaas Commi(»ftariat Agent, 
and in charge of Baz.vra. 

Deputy Medical Storekeeper., 
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2d Trooi> Hor.se Artil- 
lery^ with Gun 
Lascars attached; 
CaptM*n Petrie com- 
inamung 
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i ' 



Detachment 12th 

Reghneiit Native 
Intantry 

r> 


44‘J 


- 

- 

- 

: “ 


- 

• 

• 

• 


:c 31 > 



PERSIAN EXPEDITIONARY FIELD FORCE. 


.General J. Jacob, C. B. Coiitiuattdlng, 


''i4>toia M. Si Green 
'aptxiin Ij. Peliy - 

Jeiit4 C. Clerk •* 


riSriSONAL StAFF: 

- - MiHiaty Secretory anJ Aidc-<le-Camp, 

. - political Secretary and Persian Inter* 

^eter. 

. . « Acting Aid<[«<k*Camp. 

HBAP (iOA^TEES STAFF; 


M»Ab QtTAIlfTBRn StAFf— COfithtud, 


)reve^M^or W. H. R. Green 

J{'nt.enaiit E. Kin^ - -' 

Captain J\ Wray - 
Japtttin E Whish - • • • 
Jent. X A. Ballard. C.B - 

ilrevet-Majpr T. T. Chrislie 
Captain J. T. Annwley - 
Captain W. F. Gordon ’ ^ i 
Jeut, F. P. Mignon *- - - 

jieut. F. G. Steuart 
Jout E. H. Slicwell - I 
^aiJtain C. P. Rigby * ‘ 
.icttt. G. B. Melle^i - * 
Urevet-Major J. Hill - • 

>ptainW*. R. IMckinaoii *- 

Nieut 0. J. Merriman 
fAcut. O. M, Duncan 
Lieut. II. Pym 
Lieut. J. Le Mcmiiurier 


Assiatant A4jtitant-Genero1, 

Deputy A«a|atant Adjutant-General. 
Deputy ^lartertnasier* General. 

Deputy Asaiatant Quariennaater-General. 
A»«islaitt QutfitennaAter-General, Siipir- 
intendent tntelligeiu'e Department. 
Deputy Judge Advocate-General. 

Deputy Paymaster. 

Aasbtant ConimHtiary-General. 

Xieputy AtMisUmt CommiKsary^Oeaeral. 
Sub-Assistant Codiinissory-Generul, 

Ditto ^ * r ditto. 

Superintendent of Bazars. 

Deputy Commissary of Ordnance. 
Commanding Engineer. 

Field Engipecr and commanding Sap- 
and Miners. 

DitUi - - - ditto. 

Assistant Field Engineer. 

Ditto - ^ - • ditto. 

Ditto - - ♦ ditto. 


Mmor W. R Curtis - 
Captain W^ W. Tftiylor - 

Captain W. F, Bovreii * 
Lieut, PengtfUy, Indian Xavy 
Lieut. C. E. Boodle 
Lieut. A+ K. Wilson - * - 

Lififut. D. B. Young 
IJcut H. C. Collier 
Lieut* E* R. W\WKlhouse - 
Surgeon M. Storell • 
AsKUtant Surgeon W. Davey 

Rev. W. H. Schwabe 


- Director Land Transport Corps. 

- 1st Assistatit Director Lend Transport 

Corps. 

- Ittt Ditto ^ • ijUto. 

- 1st Ditto - - - dkto, 

- 1 St Bitm, and Staff OtScar. Brnnlmy. 

- i>d Assistant Director jUnd Transport 

Corps. 

• lid Ditto - - ditto. 

- Sid Ditto w - - dilie. 

- :^d Wito * - - ditto 

- Superintending Surgeon. 

- Deputy Medical .Storekeeper and Staff 

Surgeon, 

- Chaplain. 


milGADE STAFF: 

Brio ADR oif^ AaTii.T.KKY. 

Bre>^i Lieut.-Col. H.W. Trevelyan Oomnmnding. 
ad Liept. T, IL Tomer - - Major of Bri^de. 

Surgeon A, Burn - - - In Medical Oliarge. 

FIRST BEIGADF. OF INFANTTllV; 


Brevet Qolonel G. Macan - 
Captain J. W. Gotten - 


('onunandiug. 
Major of' Brigade. 


BrigAilier R. W. llonner 
Lieut. W. A. Classpoole 


SECOND BRIGADE OF INFANTRY: 

. Coiumanding. 

< Major of Bi igade. 


(70.- VIII.) 


CAMPS, 

GARRISONS, OH CANTONMENTS, 



ON DFfAcniMENT. 

total 

of the Corps. 






1 * 



1 * 

1 

II 



1 1 

.s b 

t < 

'.(2 

Dale 

of March of 

SfATlONV 


CoKr^*. 

e 

• 

i 

(S 

c 

3 

U\' 

?«• 

■’i' 

I"? 

“ ! 

SIJ 

^'ili 

, 

sS 

8 

o 

1 

1 

Jg ■ 

-•3 c 

u 

H 

I'ii 

sfs 

SrATioNs, 

s 

i 

o 

® A. 
11 

• 

■ 

6 <i 

II 

2-^ 

3 s . 

U] ^ l- 

i’s 

It 

3 Ji 

3 Eu; 

?-3g 

Carps 

to 

the respective 

Stations. 

« 

1 

Gt Company Gt Bat* 
'talion Artillery ,vith 
No. 3 Tight Field 
Battery auached - 

4 

<)5 

76 


1 



1 


. 


m 


4U> C'ompany 1st Bat¬ 
talion Artillery ,vriili 
No. J Light Field 
Battery attactied - 

4 

98 



• i 

1 

1 



.. 


_ 


m 


4th Company :id BaU 
tal ion A rtillcry, with 
No. K Tight Field 
Battery attached - 

4 

1 

14.!! 



.. 

__ 


- 


.... 



4th Company 4t)i Bat<- 
talion Artillery - * 

1 

" 

102 

“ 


i “ 

— 

- 

1 - 

1 


- 

ft 

*dlifvi««ac 


Hd Eegiineut Light 
Cavalry } Captain 
Moore command¬ 
ing - , - 

17 

1 

452 

1 


28 

Rgjkote - 

18 

1 

475 

1 Oct. 1856 

f 

* 


lab Regiment*Setnde 
Irregular Horse: 
Lieut, Briggs com¬ 
manding * * 

4 


778 



i 

Jucol>abad 

4 


802 

« Jan. 1857 


• 

Sappers and MIucth ^ 1 
Captain Dickinson V 
commanding *■ J 

4 

G 

“{ 

4 

3 

3 

i 05 
01 

' 208 

Aden - -1 

Deccan, F. F, - > 
Poona - -J 

9 

16 

558 

25 601.4856 

i> 



4th Regiment Native 
Infantry (Rifle) \ 
Major Manson 

commanding 

■ lb- 

1 

88.^ 

1 


81 

t^)ona “ • 

17 

1 

916 

:1 Nov. 1856 

• 

* 

• 

SOth Regiment Native 
Infantry; Major 
Boynes coiumanding 

lb 

- 

721 

2 

1 

ICl 

Belgium - 

18 

1 

i 

882 

4 Oct 185o 


Kemares. 


1) 4 









PKHSIAN ExritOITIONABTf Fieip FoBCK— 


CAMPS, 0AB1U80NS, OH CANTOXMKN'iH 


liAill 


ON IMStAOfIMEXT. 


I ’iz i S 9Z 
I !S J ^ ||: I i| 


e 2’«i'3 S'S; 

» e 5! «u I' 3 
W j3 * «! UJ 


p m 


TOTAL 
c>f the Corps. 


Dale 

of Miiroli of 
Corp*> 
to 

the respective 
,j Stations. 


Uc»rAnKs, 


/*• !21<i Regiment Noiis'e 
Light InfiiAtry; Ma* 
jor Trot era eona- 
mnnriiog «> 

26th Regiment Native 
Infantry , Qtiptain 

l)c Vitrtf corn* 
inaiiding 

BeicMch Battalion; I 
Captain Dough V 
cuminanJing -J 


H4 Poona 


llO Khairack 

14 K iirriielu^e 


16 a «60 5Jun. IS-JT 

!M 1 <i&i ' Dec. 18 56 

J -• ‘)1;J ‘J4 .Si'pt 18,6 


DECCAN riKLD P’'OUCE. 


iVfttjor»C?enetal A. Woodburn, 0.13. ('omtnondiug. 


Lient. S. V, Howison 
BreveNColoticl C. S, Stuait 
‘Vptoin J. C. Cooley - 
Li(euc. J. A, M. Macdonnldw 


Aide-rfe-Crfinp, 

2d ill (\mirrtund, 

Rrigiulc-Major. 

Deputy^AsMstant QuarterniBster- 
(iencrnl* 


Lieiit, X). 1). Timin _ ~ • Suh-Assistant ('omini'sary-O'eiK'r.tl 

AssiKtaot-Surgtvni W. J, Stuart - SulT-SiiYgemi. 

Captain H. O. Mayiic ... Ati-iclicii. 

Lieut. J. Somerville . . v 1),tto 



4th Company ‘Jd Bat* 
tal urn Artil lery, with 
No. 4 Light Field 
Buttery uttuvlie^ - 

•J 

<)W 

77 




• 


a 


I 

V 


Detnchmeiit Her Ma¬ 
jesty** j 4lli Light 
Dragoons • 

10 

:wx^ 


. 


•*- 

w .. 

. 

. 




Detachment Sapperi* 
and Miners - 

- 


81 


„ 

• 

_ — 

- 

- 

- ' 



Mudras Sappers and 
Minertt; Major Boi- 
leau commondir.g - 

h 


120 

1 

j 


I 

0 

1 

1-20 

U» June 1857 

V 

25ib Hcgimeut Native 
Infantry ; Majtir | 

Fidlett , eiMnmanil- | 

... - - -J 

11 

^ i 

780 

1 

_ 

221 

Poona 

‘ 12 

• 

‘)5I 

• 

8 June 1857 


'J'liK roi;.i.owrNO Coiti's auv <»v Duty ovora iritK llrNOAt. 1‘ttKainirM r 
Her Majesty'^ 64th Regiment, Tier M.i.iesty’s 78lh liighlaiiders. Iht Bombay X'uro|H»an Regiment Fiy»jiceis. IsJ Beloorh Ratialioii. 
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D4STOIBUT10N OF TIJK IIKAD QUARTEHS OF CORPS* 


Deficn'ptiun of Tiixjjkib. 


1 

3 

S3 

Head (iiiftitcrs of 
Corps. 

Deshcripti 

an of I'roopa. 

1 


Head Quarters of 
Con'i- 

Li‘fl Win^ic Iloyal I>an- 

lath 


K It kvc. 

Hon. Companv'a Na- 

*itli 


P^r!ua. 

C<?fs. 




tivo Infantiy. 




•» 

H<t Majesty’s l^ij:ht 

Mth 

- 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto 


Jib 

. .. 

Bombay. 

i >rafroons. 




Ditto 

ditto 


6th 

. 

Piionti. 

Light Cavalry Lancers 

iKt 

- 

Nusscorah.id 










Ditto 

ditto 


7th 

- 

Abmedaliarl. 

Dittu ditto ^ 

‘Jit 

* “ 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

iKuo 


«tli 


Jiaroda. 

Ditto ditto • 

•Ml 

- “ 

Persia. 

Ditto 

ditto 


Dth 


Surat, 

l.ight Caviilr}, Madras 


' - 

ShoDfMior 

Ditto 

ditto 

• 

Utth 


Bombay 

Punjab Irn'gul.ir Ca- 

<;tii 

- 

Jiicohaii.id 







valry. 




Ditto 

ditto 


Udi 

- - 

Ditto. 

Poona Triigiil.ii Horst* 

„ - 

- - 

Seroor. 

Ditto 

ditto 


I2tii 

- ' 

JJceMi. 

Sindo Inogubir Ilorso 

Isf 

- 

Pervi i, 

Ditto 

ditto 


l.'Ub 

»: " 

ITydrabsd. 

Ditto ditto - 

vd 

. - 

■T.acobabad. 

Ditto 

ditto 


Hth 

• 

Kiirrachei* 

Soutiirrn IVLdiratt* 
Irregular f lot Hi 

- " 

- - 

S^tt.iia. 

f)Uio 

ditto 


I.'Tth 

‘ 

Bclgauin. 




Dr till 

ditto 


K.th 

- -* 

Shikarpoor, 

Ilorso ilrigadv ArUl- 

- 


Pooiip. 






Icry. 




Ditio 

ditto 


Kth 

- - 

Deesa. 

Pool Ami lory - 


1st 

Almtediiiiggur, 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

IHtli 

- - 

Aden 

Ditto ditto 

" “ 

ed 

llonrba). 

Ditto 

ditUi 


mth 

- - 

Mailigaum, 

Ditto ditto 

■ - 

;d 

Aliniedabnd. 

Ditto 

ditto 


110th 

- - 

Persia. 

Ditto ditto 


-ith 

Alimcdnuggur. 

Ditto 

ditto 


!21sl 

- - 

Kurracheo. 

Sajipcrs cuid Miners - 

- - 

- - 

PLTMU. 

Djtto 

dkto 




$attara. 

C. Company Madias 
Sappers and Miners 

. . 

- ’ 

' Deccan Pick! Force. 

Ditto 

ditto 



- - 

Pbrsiu. 

% 




Dittri 

ditto 


‘i4th 

- - 

Ahmerlnugguvi 

1 ^ 

Her Mujesky s Euio- 

64tli 

- 

UiMignl I’rcMtlcncy. 

])itto 





pcan iufikiliy. 




ditto 


2.5th 

. 

Deccan Field Force. 

Ditto ditto - 

7Hlli 

- - 

DitM). 

Ditto 

ditto 


26lh 

- - 

Persia. 

Ditto ditto - 

K.ld 

- - 

Dcusa 

Ditto 

ditto 


2Tth 

• ‘ 

Kolapoor. 

Ditto ditto - 

«nih 

- - 

Ikmibay 

Ditto 

ditto 


2«th 

- • 

Dliaiwar. 

Hfin* Company’s* Ku- 
rupean Infantiy. 

1st 

1 . > 1 

1 

Bengal Presidency. 

I Ditto 

i 

ditto 


2()th 

- - 

Belgautn. 




Marine Itattakon 

- 

- 

• 

Bombay, 

Ditto ditto - 

i lid 

. 

Jvui r.u’ln»e. 









j 


Native Veteran Hat- 

- - 

- - 

Dapooloc, • 

Ditto ditti/ - 

sd 

' ■ i 

I’oona. 

tulion. 




• 

Hon. Coinpanj » Nii- 

1st 

1 

- - j 

Broach, 

Belooch 

Veteran 


Isl 


Bengal Presidenev. 

tivc luJaiUiy, 


i i 


Battalion. 




1 

Ditto ditto - - j 

l>li 

J 

1 All medal lail. 

Ditto 

ditto 

• 

1 2d 

i' ■ 

Perida. 

Ditto ditto - 

3d 


i Riuiiapoor. 

■Wing Seindia’s Con- 

1 0th 

■' 

Asseerghur, 


1 

1 


j 

1 ungent. 


1 _ 

1 • 

• 


% 




J. WnAY, Major, • 
Deputy Quarlcrinai^tor- 
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ijtfltBWCAl. RetuBN of EWBOPKAS COMMISSIONED OW’ICEKS of qadi T«K)p and Battsvlion, of Iluroiioau and Na 
. ' ArtiUeiy, Regiment of Light Cavalry, European and iflative Infantry, on tlio Bombay EitabliHliment. 


rieseiit DHl^'tive. 


Witlidriiwii 

for 

Stall' or Ollier UctHelieil 
Ktnplo.<|. 


' Absent tn Koropt^ 
oil Fiirlou';b» 
or 

mioii Sick Ccitiliiatc. 


Ibseut iJti Leave 
to 

fbo UilU or cNvuhfic 
)U liitha, to StM, 

to tlie t'sipe uf (iiHul 

no|n^(fc. &e 


C O ll I* s 



u M : r. : o m' I 


TrcaJp Horse Artillery 
•Jil ditto ditto - - “A 

Sd ditto ditto - - “ . - 

4th ditto ditU) « - - - 

iKi Battalion Artillery - - - 

2d * ditto ditto - . - 

'td ditto ditto _ - - 

4tli ditto ditto - - - 

1st llcgvmcnt Idght Cavaliy - - | 

2d ditto ditto - - - j 

Id ditto ditto - - - 

Sappers and Miners .-•••* 
1st Kuropeaii Infantry (Fusilieis) 

2<l ditto Light Infantry 
:ir! European llegiraent • - - 

Ut or Gienadier llcgitncnt Native Infantry - 
Wd (ireundier lUgiment Native Infaiilrv 
ftd Ueglincnt Nativi* Infantry 
4 th ditto ditto (Rifles^ 

.'iih ditto Native Ligl^Infunily - 
fJth ditto Native Tnfafitrv 


7th 

ditto 

diU) 

Rth 

ditto 

d/o . 

inh 

ditto 

onto 

10th 

ditto 

ditto 

nth 

ditto 

ditto 

12th 

dttm 

ditto 

IRth 

ditto 

ditto 

Htl 

ditto 

ditto 

15th 

ditto 

ditto 

16th 

ditto 

ditto 

17th 

ditto 

ditto 

I8lh 

ditto 

ditto 

J9tb 

ditto 

ditto 

20th 

ditto 

ditto 

21st 

ditto 

ditto 

22d 

ditto 

# ditto 

23d 

ditto 

Native Light Infantry 

24 th 

(htto 

Native Inf.mlry 

25Ui 

ditto 

ditto 

26lh 

ditto 

ditto 

27th 

dittOt 

ditto 

28th 

ditto 

ditto 

. ‘19th 

ditto 

ditto 

'x^Slitive Veteran Battalion 




III 1 - 

i 1 t I 

™ 4 

1 1 . 

1 - ] 

I . 1 



‘• I M 
li" 

- i 1 ■ 


1 L> 2 I - 

! I I I j - ' 
1 - 2 2 1 
! 

I - 1 1 L 

(II 


i i 1 

' 'i 


Quartermaster* Cienural'a OfHa\ [ 
Bombay, 1st July IB5tr. J 


J, Wkai, Maiui, 

lli'piitj Qiiarter)i)asier>(reneial of the Ann). 
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ISTATEMENt of the NiTMBEtt of Kefbctive OmcEBs anfl Mkn of Her JlAJESTr's and the 
■ East India Company's Abmuss in India, in Cavaxby, Arxiemry, and InfantrIt, by 
th,c latoet Keturns. 


KUKOPEAN TROOPS* 




Officers 

Men. 

Total. 

BfiNOAL, 1st January 18,'?7 : 







Her Majesty’s Cavalry 



53 


1,310 


„ Infantry - 

- 


422 


13,953 


Company’s Infantry . - - 

- 


74 


2,400 


„ Ariillc^S Horse 

- 


57 


!)!)!) 


Ditto, Pool - 

- 


55* 


1,899 


• 


fitil 

•20,021 

21,28.5 

IMadhas, 1st October IS,')?: 







1 lei Afajcsly’s Cavalry 

- 


34 


,599* 


„ Infantiy - 

- 


54 


2,030 

• 

(’ompany’s Infantry - - - 

- 


83 


2,712 


„ Aitilleiy, Horse 

- 


' 29 


478 \ 


„ Ditto, Foot 

- 


59 


1,411. >, 

• 



251) 

7,272 

7,.531 

1st .filly 1857: 







Her Majehty’s (Javaby 

. 


25 


648 


„ Infantry - 

- 


132 


3.774 


Company's Infantry - - - 

. 


127 

1 

2JK)3 


,» Aitillcry, Horse 

- 


2ft * 


530 


„ Ditto, Foot 

- 


44 


fl26 





35() 


8,781 , 

9,137 







• 

Urafth, or atbbtioiial Corps sent out sinic the Date of the above Hetiirns: 


• 

Ofliouis 




TcUal. 

\ 

Her Majesty’s Cavalry 

IfU 


4,12fi 




„ Infantry 

1,20.5 


• 31,972 




s, Artillery - - : 

151 


3,951 





1,547 

40,052 

i 

. 1 

41,599 


Company’s Ct^ivaii y 

2 






„ Infantry - - - | 

5f> 


1.638 




,, Artillery - - - i 

14 


1,407 


• 


■ 

75 

' 4,854 

4,929 

46,528 












Total - 

84,481 


Military Department, Hast India House, 
]2th April 1858. 




Ihin.ir Mslx'ii.!,, 
Secretary Military Department. 


Return of the Number of Recrliii^ of the Company’s Army now in 


At the DcpAi at VVarley, as per last Return, dafcu 31st 1858 


- 737 


Military Department, East India House, I 
12th April 1858. / 


becretary Military Deparlmeiit 



( . 37 ) 

Memoeandum showing ihe Maimer in winch IlEcatfiTs have been raised for the Ea^t 
India Company's Service; the Places where they have Ijeeo principally obtained; *• 
and the Cost per Man of Recruiting, from 1642 to 1857 inclusive. 


The Act Oeo. 3. c. 87. is the Act under which tlio Company are permitted to raise 
Recruits for their Service. 

The Men enlisted are subject to the IVovisions of the Mutiny Ads for Her Majesty’s 
Forces whilst they remain in this C^ninf ry. 

The Court appoint their own Officers and Serjeants to eiiliat the Men. To enable them 
le do this, the Officers hold Commissions from the Queen, and tho Serjeants are enlisted 
under the Annual Mutiny Act, 

The whole of the recruiting!; is carried on unders^ttlie Provisions of the Annual Mutiny 
Act, and Anidcs for War, and under the, Ordor.s of the Authorities of the Horse Guards ; 
the Rules laid down for tlie Guidance of Rceniiting Parties being applicable equally to 
Her Majesty's and the Company’s Officers, unless the Company’s Service is specially 
excepted. • 

From the Year 1842 to i84a inclusive, the l^last India C oinpauy raised Recruits at Five 
Station^', viz., London, Liverpool, Dublin, Cork, and Edinburgh. In those Years 4,3;.yj 
Men wore finally approved for the Service ; the London District supplying 52 per Cent,; 
the Llveqjool, 12 per Cent.; the iri&h Districts, 22 per Cent; and the Edinburgh District, 
I J per Cent. • 

In 184<> two new Stations, vi/., Rri^tol and Newry, were established: and from that 
Date to 1857, inclusive, 22,(570 Men have been finally approved for the Service. 


The Isondon District supplied 2(5^ per Cent. 
The English Dlstiicts* ,, 23J- „ 

Making for iMiglund - 50 ,, 

The Irish Districts suppliedf 35j „ 

The Scotdi ,, „ 14? „ 


( ^Liveipool - 14 1 

T Hristol - - j 


f fCork 
4 Dublin, 
f Nrwry ■ 


: ; 1^*1 

- - 51 j 


I 


23 J 


3H 


Tile C()st+ ol’ encli llocniit (‘iilisteilbptwepn I8'1'2 and 1845 (cxcliish* l.evy Moiipy), 
was 31. 7.1. IV/. T hat of those subsequeullv enlisted {also exclusive of Levy Money), was 

average Ctist of Moil raised, viz., from 1842 to 1857 (also exclusive of Levy Money), 
has/joeu 2/. 17^? ’Jd per Man. 

The average Amount f)f Levy Money for the whole Period has been 5?. 15.9. 6//., which, 
atldcd to the aionige C’ost nl' Men raised, makes a total Cost of HL 12,9. 8^, lor ea<;h 
Recruit. 

Military Department, East India House,•( Philip Meia'Ll, 

8th Apiil 1858. j Secretary Military Department. 


Ueturn of the Number IIecruitk]» for the East India Company’s Service in the last 

love Years. 


Dale 

Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Total 

IS.W - 

C15 

. 

1,750 

2,5(55 

1851 - 

• • 

500 

. 

1,855 

2,361- 

1855 - - 

477 

. 

],37S 

1,852 

18.Vi- ' - 

.579 

. 

1,521 

2.100 

1857 - 

1,148 

1,077 

1,692 

3,917 

Total - - 

5.328 

! 

1,077 

8,195 

12,598 

1 


Military I)ej>artiucnt, Eaht Imlia^ouse, ^ PnrLii* Melvill, 

12th April J Secretary Military Department. 


t 'Phis Cost incliules thf* Pay and Allowances of tlu; District Itecniiting Staff Officers and Serjeants, Clothinj? for 
Staff Sorjc.iiiis, travelClmi'ges, and Allowance to Uccmitinj? Oflicei>i of I/. D. for each IteeraU finally approved. 
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CoMPAUATivifi Statkment of the Bounty ;»ivcii by the Queen and the Company during-the 
. Pcriodji viz., from 1841? to 1857^ und of tJie SrANOAito required. 


^ / On bciiif^ attested 

~ On iuterrnudiute Ai>i>roViil - 


On final Approval, in C'asJi and 
necessaries - - - 


!} 


Amount of Jlounty 


. On intermediate Approval,to cc>- 
"5 ^ j ver Kxpeiisew *»1 l*o.slapt\ J 


^ .£ f oi attesting 

(It CD 


TIju Bounty and Bevy Money ” is tlio same in 
botli Services, and was 


To Bringers ^ 


Suigical Examination 

On intermediate *\pj)roval - 


To l^arty 


•{ 


On final Approval 

. 

On >u. ^’mediate Approval - 
On tinal Appioval 


For eoiidiU’Luig JB'cruits io jilace of final • 
Approval - - - - - - J 

'j'oi’An Eevy Aloney - - i 


From 

lS41i to 1855. 

C .V. d 

one 

O 7 6 

n 10 o 

4 0 0 

0 r> o 

(> 1 o 
a 2 0 


{) 5 o 
O 10 o 

O 2 O 

5 f> O 


From 

1854 / 5 , 1855 / 0 . 

Crimean War, 


iC S 
O ,y 
0 15 


0 

0 

O 

O 


() 

o 


7 0 0 

s o o 

0 5 O 


It 

a 

6 

(y 


O 8 O 

0 1- (i 

() ' 2 0 

,0 ] f> 


1850 and 18,57. 


A, d, 

O 2 fi 
O ,7 0 

(Cash) 

1 10 O 

* 

2 O O 

(With a complete 
Kit of Necessaries.) 

O 5 O 

O I O 
O 4 O 


O 5 0* 

O 10 0* 

O 2 


* 'J.N. bd. out of the 5s,y and 4*'. out of the U)j. p.iid to liriuger.s. 


The permanent standard Height lor the C'ompnny's Aitillcry is 50. 8in. ; for the Infantry, 5ft, 
Oin. 

The standard Age lor botli Corps is from 20 to 25 A'cars. On any sudilen Demand for an increuned 
Supply ol Men, the standanl Height has bten retluced, ami Mon lakeiiup to 80 Years of Ag€’. The 
luirrnanent standard Height for the Queen’s Heoruits of Intantry is believed to be .5ft. 6in. This 
Height IS also lediiceil in 'l imes of eniorgeiit DrMuands for Heeniiis. 

fhe standiini Age is from 18 to 25 Yeais 


Mditary De]>artmeiit, Last India House. ^ 
12th April 1858. J 


Philip Melvill, 
Seeretarj' MiUtary Oejjartment. 








iktniti oTtM Nw*ii«l/llBij|^jriSw'to4^SU*i^'|w»l#t^ 

■,t>te KiT^#^» lirll* ipf'fi!«l» WTO; 

RKtuitit vliQwiitg iktt 1^cracii«i^ of Omcw ^ 

AftMiKA 4 f Rcmut^ iisi4 SistrftAr oik Rir|ii|;i^# ««, 'f 

tiMi flOih April 18^4 <ui4 til Jf^uargr tH5« : , ^ ' ^ 

KnMttEii of OFEioKR««<»r.TOtt Axm 
oit IhcTAf^ffxn i&eRvic** Ciif» AAtJ aW(d^M>i.i*A«t»; *v^ 

roNpeclilr^ty ; ^ ’ 'v.,' , ' - ' , 

, 5 ', '-Ml!- 

/ t t j ^ * I 

Sf ArruEMT fchoMTiog tlKi^trivERii of Iffr^jcTARv Oi-YiCEM;<if ii^tiih ‘ 
4*ait«mEN0!r Jn ^’tvii. xh^f>i:oirM«Kfi«^^^ 0mGiltt» 
in 1S5I and f9ir, diidiiig^tithfng mputHi^fQ lUnka: ^ ^ 


Ap AcOouNt of the lVff&Ai*tiir emfiloyi,^ ntidtr eocil^ 

. l^MsiDKKov in Bemeit l8i>i«'4H y<*ar W6 to tl^ 

Uti^nt, Period, cHninguluhifig tU^ Hoy4 Troope Iho Ea*t 

India Cat8{9^tiy*» t - ,. '^ 


ACi Ste. Ac. ^ 



(Tke Earl of 


„ drcUKtkid ^ it pff^ie^ iit M«> U 5 t, 

' ¥ *" '‘* '" | ^ ' ^ ' ", i j * i" ' ; ‘ " i . .. 
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EAST INDIA (MADRAS PRESIDENCY, &c.) 


AETUR N to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated «« May 1857;—/or, 



COPY Two Minutes recorded by the Governor of Madras^ dated 
respectively the 26th day of. October 1864 and the 12th day of May 
1865; and of Two Lettehs addressed by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Government of Madras, dated respectively 
the 2d day of July and the 17th ds^v of December 1856, as to the4lEvjsED 
Survey and Assessment of the Madras Presidency, and the Godavery 
and Kistna Annicuts.'’ 


East India Houfee,\ 
May 1807. 


JAMES C. MELVILI. 


LIST, 

Minute by the Right Honourable Lord Harris, dated 2 C October I 80 I - - - 1 >. 1 

Minute by - - ditto - - - ditto, dated 12 May 1865 . - - • - p, ii* 

Letter from Court of Dircetors to Government of Fort St. George, dated 17 December 

(No. 17) 1856 .p. 14 

Letter from ditto to ditto, dated 2 July (No. 8 ) 1806 - • - • - - -p. 21 


East India House, 



J. .S’. JL//, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


Minute of the Right Honourable Lord Harris, 011 the proposed General 
Survey and Assessment, dated 26tli October 1854. 


Minute by Riglit 
Hon. Lord Hari7s, 
26 Oi't. i8/;4. 


1. The documents now in circulation on the general survey and assessment of . 
this Presidency sliow that the subject has‘been for sometime under contem-^ 
plation. 

2^ The necessity for commencing proceedings on tlie point above mentioned 
appears to have been considered mHjuestionabie; but tlioiigh this admission 
has not been gainsaid, yet no action has as yet been instituted thereon. 

•3. It is generally assorfed (and I see no reason to doubt it) that the measure¬ 
ments of the area are generally incorrect, and that in some parts of the country 
none have been taken on which reliance can be placed. 

4 : The assessment*Would appear to have been fixed with no greater accuracy, 
and has in some district^ been placed so high as to prevent the cultivation of 
the soil. ^ 

5. Much has* been published of late respecting the unsatisfactory state of 
this Presidency, of the poverty of the inhabitants, and of the hopeless position 
in which they arc placed, of the exorbitant taxation, and all this misery has been 
stated to be the result of British inisgovernuient, ^ 

6. I have serious doubts of the con*ectiiess of these assertions. 

That the majority of the cultivators of the soil are poor, is certainly true ; but 
tjiat is.almost certain to be the case where the soil is divided into innumerable 
small holdings, each insufficient to provide for the most ordinary wants of a 
family of the lowest class, 

ji—Sess, 2. A • That 







PAPERS RELATING TO THE REVISED, SURVEY 


Minute by Right That the position of the ryoits, is not very hopefiijh may be attributed to many 
circumstances; but I am inclined to think that their depressed condition is as 
» « t 54- much the result of moral as of economic causes. 

That the taxation which they have to pay is excessive, may in some instances 
be the case; but 1 cannot allow that the amount of public funds contributed by 
the Presidency is exorbitant; neither am I prepared to admit that the state of 
the country genemlly is deteriorating. 

7. I believe, on the contrary, from all I can*learn, that there is a marked 
improvement in many districts; though probably not to the extent which might 
have been attained, had circumstances permitted more active measures Tor 
improvements on an extensive scale to have been undertaken by the Govern- 

. ment. 

That tlio general state of the country has not become less prosperous is 
sufEcicntly shown by this one fact, that though remission of taxation has been 
made to some extent within the last few years, the general income has not 
diminishe<l. 

* B 

8. That the incidence of taxation has been unequally adjusted, therein great 
reason to suppose; and it is mainly to correct this evil that a new survey and 
assessment is called for. 

9. The subject is one of vast importance to the present and to the future 

welfare of this Presidenej^ and loo much corfsideration dlmnot be given to the 
principles which shall eventually be laid down for difecting ifcte method,iii which 
it shiil! be cjonducted. f 

10. For the sake of convenience I propose to take the order adopted by my 
honourable colleague, Mr. Thomas, in his Minute, as my guide. 

n. Mr. Thomas (Mr, T/s Minute, paras, land 2), after referring to tljo^ 
various documents (North West Provinces lleports, Bombay Reports) of great 
value and merit, wliich have either been printed or written on this subject, 
states that lie cim&idcrs the question now before the Government (paras. 3 and 4) 
to he limited to a ])ure revenue survey. 

The objects of such a survey (para. 5) being two—first, a fiorrect measure¬ 
ment of the superficial area; seconflly, a fiiir and just assessmeki. on each 
description of land, this latter object being attained by a classification of the 
different fields of each village or section of a country founded upon cousiiJcration 
of the natural fertility of tlie soil, of the advantages or otherwise which accrue 
from climate, proximity to the villages or to the markets, and other circumstances 
which give greater value to land. ^ 

12. I would here mention a point which I think worthy of notice, inasmuch 
Its it has some bearing upon this subject. 

Tile word “ survey** has had in this country a more comprehensive significa¬ 
tion given to it than it would naturally bear; it means not only the measuring 
of the area of the land, but also the fixing a rent or land lax. « 

I mention this, because I am disposed to think, that irf consequence some 
confusion has arisen, and a good deal of unsatisfactory work been executed 
in former years. • 

3 3. Correct measurement of the land is absolutely required before an accurate 
assessment can be decided on ; and I am of opinion that the difference between 
them should be very distinctly drawn and adhered to; for it by no means 
follows, tliat tile person who is most suited to conduct a survey is also the^best 
fitted for regulating ihe land tax. 

14. Mr. Thomas first takes into consideration the question of the survey* 
Witli all that he writes in paras. 6 and 7 of bis Minute, I fully concur; it is 
very desirable that tlie survey should compriss the enam lands, and that the 
titles to tliobc holdings should be investigated as soon as possible. 

« 

15. Th« suggestion which is made by Mr. Tljomas in paras. 8 and 9, is worthy 
of full consideration ; still 1 am disposed to think, that .the survey of the area 
should be carried on tbronghont each, village, and landmarks distinctly laid 
down. 

U 
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It /would'Hot be .therefore Moessary to tnafee any minute sitb^iviaions into Mimite by Right 
fields of the uncultivated lands. ^ * Hon. lord 

The classification of the soils of such lands would be undoub^dly pi^ature, 
except perhaps a certain portion in the vicinity of the cultivation. 

16. " I entirely agree with Mr. Thomas in his remarks (paras. 11,15t, 13) on 
Sir Thomas Munro’s system of survey, and there is one point in that system 
which I think should be specially pointed out to be corrected; viz., that of fixing 
the assessment not according to the value of the land, but according to the cir- 
cunv^tances of the holder. 

17. Top much csnse cann<^ b^ taken in making the survey as accurate as 

possible; and having attained that accuracy, it is most desirable that the mea¬ 
surement should be rendered permanent by substantial landmarks, and by 
village apd district maps. . ^ 

• , 

18. Several copies should be made of the village maps, so that one might 
remain with the bead men,of the village, another be lodged with tbeheacTof 
the talook.or district, a third with the collector, and a fourth to be forwarded to 
the Board of Revenue, and the smne course should be pursued with the district 
maps. 

10 , 1 ana, on account of a full sense of the importance of the survey, inclined 
to doubt whether mj honourable colleague has laid sufficient stress upon the 
nature of the suri’evTand .whether in looking to a rapid result, which is certainly 
most desirable, and" urgently required, Ids remarks in para. 3 might not be con¬ 
strued into the permission of a survey, which might afterwards, and at an early 
period, require re-adjustment. 

20 . I have already given an opinion (vide Minute, June 23, 1854), to which I 
am dispos^'d to adhere, that the revenue survey might with advantage be con¬ 
nected with, the trigonometrical survey, by which greater accuracy would be 
attained, and a more permanent work be effected* 

21 . Rapidity of execution must be attained by the employment of several 

parties of surveyors' in different localities. 

• 

22 . hr^ias already been decided by Government, in tlie directions for the 

surve;^^^f tuc Hooloos Talooks of South Arcot, that no smaller area than that of 
an acre should be laid down in t)ie maps, and I think that this rule should be 
adhered to. * 

This would not prevent smaller sub-divisions, if the inhabitants wished to make 
them ; but it would free the Government^surveyors from the troubl4|land expense 
of measuring these very minute poriionsof land. 

r 

33. Mr. Thomas proceeds to consider the subject involved under his second 
head ; viz., the assessment. 

24. The first point on which lie diiates (paras. 14 to 28) is that of the classi- 
fii*ation. 

Tiiere can be no" question that this subject is encumbered with difficulties, and 
that it is vain to hope that any minute accuracy can be attained. 

• It therefore behoves tlic Government to undertake the work in a liberal and 
generous spirit. 

25. Great authorities can be quoted against the practicability or expediency of 
attempting^ a lend "tax of the nature of that whidi prevails in India, and doubtless 
tlieir x)beervatk)n« are worthy of deep ooirsHleration ; but it appears fo me, that, 
whether right or wrong, the system is established and cannot be abolished, and 
that consequently the great object of the Government must be to endeavour 
to seci^ro* funds sufficient to provide for the efficient performance of the services 
of the State; at the same time so to adjust the tax as to interfere as little as 
possible with the industry and the welffiar^ of the Inhabitants. 

26. I concur almost* entirely With the remar&s made by Mr. Thomas in 
paras, from 14 to 28. 

I think that it is not adviaabk to attempt a very minute division of the soil^, 
whi^ involves the necessity of baviitg n number of classes. ^ 
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Minute by Right It ,ffould also appear unnecesMity to plaa^fy the ireste Iwods until it k proposed 
bring Aem into cnltivation. 

^7. But I wlold remark, that iii biS observatiuas' in para. X8, respecting the 
possible alteration of the classification by a change of circumstances, resp’^injg 
•roads, markets, &c„ 1 think, he rather diverges from the subject of obturifioation 
of soils, if'it is to be strictly adhered to> though I believe his remarks are in 
conformity with the system prevalent in India. 

28. The classiification has heretofore been made, I imagine, not strictly and 
solely with reference to the nature and qualities of the different soils, but it has 
comprised also, in estimating their vmues, Xhose^ adventitious circumstances 
above referred to, such as propinquity to villages and markets, condition of 
roads, k,d. 

^ 29. I am disposed to think that this is an erroneous metliod of proceeding, 

‘ and to recommend that the classification should be limited to the powers of the 
soil and the subsoil, which should, as a matter of epurse, be examined. 

The payments which had been made previously would be more.a point for 
consideration in adjusting the assessment; during which process also, all the 
adventitious circumstances before alluded to, should be taken into consideration. 

30. There is one rule of Sir Thomas Munro’s, which should never be losjt 

sight of during the classification ; that is, to consult thei^yots of the villages 
respecting the merits of the several fields. . ^ . 

Probably their accounts would not be very correct, and there wo*uld be a 
disposition* to under estimate the powers of the soil; but a little experience 
would soon detect this, and it would not be practicable for them to deceive to a 
great extent fbt any length of time. 

31. As a general system, I greatly prefer the Bombay method to that of the 
ceded districts; but 1 think it would be unadvisabie to adhere closely to any 
previous plan, or indeed to lay down any number of classes which should be 
strictly followed. 

In some districts possibly so many as eight classes would srarcely be required ; 
in others a few more might Be necessary, but it would not be expedient to 
allow the number to exceed ten. '■*- o 

32. So important do I think the simplicity of classification, that I shobjd like 
to see tlie distinction between irrigated and unirrigated lands abolished, and a 
water rate charged in those cases where Government affords the supply. 

Great assurance would be found in regulating the charges from the valuable 
work of Ca*ain Baird Smith, on the irrigation of Lombardy. 

The Bombay plan^may, in some respects, attempt unnecessary minuteness; 
hut 1 anf of opinion that the very able reports of Messrs. Wingate and Goldsmid 
cannot be too fully studied by those engaged in a survey. 

33. Mr. Thomas’s remarks on the system of the North Western Provinces have 
my full concurrence. 

The progi’ess of society must eventually require that each man shall stand on 
his own mei'its, and pay for his own Ijand. 

That the result of the village system has been partial and unsatisfactory in 
this Presidency there can be no doubt. 

In his report on the village system in Guntoor, Mr. Walter Elliot says:— 

“ TTie details vary in every village, and are characterised by one common 
feature only ; viz., that the inequalities are always found in favour of the leading 
ryots, and to the prejudice of the poorer ones.” 

34. At the same time, and together with the classification of the wils, their 
respective powers of bearing should be determined, which should be demon¬ 
strated by fixed quantities per acre of the more ordinary grains of the district. 

36. These (Quantities should be arranged' In a liberal spirit, and fully below 
the actual amount, so as to prevent any probability of an cxces-sive demand. 

36.. Again, with the different kinds of crops, those only should he^ named 
which are more generally cultivated, ’omittinjg any bf greater value which* may 
possibly be grown on some small portions of land. 


87. Mr. 
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37. Mr. Thotnas next ut^ (pans. 28 to 84) tha necessity of a moderate yn^ by r^/ 
assessment, and "shows that if this boon be granted, that the position of the llan.i: 4 ttd Hmi«, 
ryot will be highly advantageons as compared with the landholders in JBombay sSOct. 1854 . 
and the North Western Provinces. 

38. I am foUy pnpaied to allow the necessity for moderation in the demand.' 

No act of'Govemment can be more nnwise than one which would depress the 
cultivator of the soil, and deprive him of all hopes of raising his position in 
society,.or of bettering^ his circumstances. At tlie same time, 1 would remark, 
thati there are very different views of moderation afloat on this subject, and it 
is necessary therefore to be explicit on the foint. 

39. I am of c^inion that the assessment should be fixed in a liberal spirit, 
with a due regard to the interests of landholders, and allowing a full scope to 
their industry, witliout neglectingf the just requirements of GovernTn§nt. 

40. To make a just settlement, full weight must be given to all the circum¬ 
stances whiclt bear upon each case ; otherwise, if the tax be made so light as to do 
HWuy with, the necessity of any such considerations, the rights of the Government 
will be sacrificed, and a mere <|uit-rent will be established, which, after a few 
years, will be considered a nuisance by both parties, in consequence of the 
trouble of collecUon, and the smallness of its value. 

41. 1 look upon |lie land-tax of India as tlie grand basis, and the largest item 
of its ta^^ation; it-appears to be that which is the most acceptable, and the most 
readily borne bv the people, and therefore it should be retained in the prominent 
position which it now holds. 

42. I urn tlie more urgent on this point because, from the information which 
I now' possess (and a greater knowledge and experience will probably confirm 
the view),.I am convinced that if tlie improvements of every kind, vis., in the 
details of Government, in the courts, in the police, in education, in public works, 
in the establishment of dispensaries which are now called for, and which are 
allowed to be required, are to be undertaken, the expenditure of the country 
must be increased to a very large amount. 

43. ^tjpink,*therefore, that though the assessment should be moderate, it 
shouldffie calculated on a' certain fixed basis, which can be known, and which 
has reference to those points which are of material importance in the calculation, 
and which have been already, or which will be hereafter mentioned. 

44. lu para. 34, Mr. Thomas enters upon the consideration of what is a 

moderate assessment. . * 

On this important point,, he at once rejects the rates fixed by Sir Thomas 
MUnro in the C<^ded Districts, which were 33 per cent, of dry grain, and 45 per 
cent, of wet produce ; and he would interdict any officer from taking “ a higiier 
proportion than 30 per cent, for wet, and 22 per cent, for dry grain land.” 

He would further reject all garden rates, as has already been authorised in 
Sduth Arcot. 

45. I quite agree with Mr. Thomas in his objections to the rates fixed in the 
Ceded Districts, the faultiness of which has been made manifest, by the necessity 
ut having constant recourse to the very objectionable plan of giving remissions. 

But I am disposed to think, that a closer ajmroximation to a just proportion 
might be fittained than that proposed by Mr. ^omas, whilst, at the same time, 
the general process would be simplified. 

46. I have already* stated my views as to the claksificatiou of the land, 
including the. quantities and species of produce which it should be declared to 
bear. 

In the classification I have proposed to get rid of the division between wet 
and dry land, so that the soil would tw classified solely on its merits, leaving 
the advantages gained by the opportunities for irrigation to be paid by a water 
rate, to be settled according to rules to be arrtmgea by officers dented on that 
service. 

. 47 .. The question then comes» what jproportion of the gross produce of the soil 

dassined as above stated should' he claimed by the Government ? 
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J tbJitk it is fipst important, in i^rdeT^ to ennUe the valoen to tente flOme 
sore groiuids from witich they o»a etai^ «od to enable them t» settle ^at molt 
di^ulj^ matter iOf,a fair and moderate aesessBWBt, that one or tw'o pointi sfaonid 
be deiiaitively fixed. 

The classification, when determined on,,though liable in some cases |iossU)ly 
from time to time to revision, would be one of these: , 

The proportion' to be paid to Government should undoubtedly be the other. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s proportion varied from 46 per cent, to 33 per cent. •, but 
I believe he considered that it ought not in any case to exceed 33 per cent. 
Mr. Thonms would range between 30 and 22., " 

At piesent, in this Presidency, P hear that it is often 60 per cent,, or even 
.more. 

It is calculated, I have heard, though all such calculations are not worthy of 
very great confidence, that 33 per cent, of ‘the gross produce will give two- 
thirds of the net profit. 

Whether this be the case or not I will not pretend to decide; if it is correct, 
I think it is a laiger amount than the Government should exact. 

48. After the best consideration that 1 can give the subject, I am of opinion 
that 26 per cent., viz., one-iburth, is the maximum amount which Government 
may fairly claim on all lands, classified as 1 have mentioned above, but liable to 
such deductions in various cases as 1 shall now mention. 

It is possible that any immediate diminution of revenue Which might be likely 
to result from this change in the per-centage might be in many instances pro¬ 
vided agaiust by allowing the ryots to take a larger portion of land in proportion 
to the decrease of assessment. 

49. I have now advanced to this position of the procedure. 

1st. The classification of the soil, its merits being declared by the amount and 
quality of produce applied to each class. 

2d. The proportion of that produce which is to be claimed as the Government 
demand. 

It is now the time, I think, for the valuer, surveyor, or whatever lie may be 
called, to take into consideration those adventitious circumstances, which cause 
different fields (though containing soils of exactly similar qualities), of more 
orhes value, such as distances from villages, roads, or markets, &c. 8m. 

Having conie to his couclusiou on this point, and always retaining tlie 26 per 
cent, as the liigJiest Government claim fur the most favoured soils, be will fix 
the amount of gross produce which shall be paid by all others. 

50. In para. 35, Mr. Thomas allude^ to the existing custom of chargiag atHi- 
tional rates on garden lands; the ordm of Government have already permitted 
^flhe libolitiou ot this charge in South Arc<^. I quite «^;Tee that ue abolition 
should be made universal, 

61. The next point is that very important one, of the commutation of that 
portion of the produce of the land which the landholder has to render to ^he 
Government into its money value for the purpose of payment. 

Mr. Thomas discusses this subject in paras. 30 to 42. 1, without besitatioti, 

give my concurrence to the general principle which he lays dowh on this 
subjeot. 

The actual payments made by the landholders ought to vary according to the 
money value of the prodnefious of the soil. 

It is clear that if a fixed settlement be made for any leVigthendd period bf 
years, that the variation of prices may act most injuriojisly on the interests of 
either one party or the other. 

This has been the case in many districts of this country, in which the prices 
which prevailed 3Q years or more sinct;, hare been retained in payment of the 
land-tpx; whereas, the rmguing^priijes,, those by which the ryot sells his grain, 
have very Considerably diinifii^ed. 

62. I am aware that it is a very diffionii qaeatioB tirdBeide how the oommn- 
tation price shall be arranged. 

I am of opinion, that it is fairest and most advantageous for both parties that 
the {Payments of f»ch present ywr stmuld be paid according to the average ^ces' 
of each previous year, prevalent within certain districts pf country. 

. • But' 
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Bnt I believe that tbm plan could«not very well be carrieil out^ and that it Mina 
would be under pt^ssent circuiistancei nsdte eJXfk^dietttl^ strate ati ^yera^of Hon, 

the prices for a certain term of years, which should be the fitod corflmutation ^ 

price for a similar term of years, wheii it should be replaced by am>tlier arrerage, 
taken from the terni just passed. 

In order to facilitate this process, and also to improve the state of the country 
generally, it fat very important that markets should be established whereht the 
prevailing prices should be recorded. 

There are some very excellent remarks in Lord Tweeddale's Minute oh this 
subjiict. He says: — 

, •* Amemgst the measures for this end, the establishment of public markets 

appears to itie one of the niost dbsirable and important; for I do not see how 

any fair calculation can be made of the amount in mont?y which the farmer or 
lyot is to pa^as an equivalent for the proportion of produce claimed by the 
landlord, or by Government, unless the price which the cultivator re/!eives from 
the corn merchant is publicly known; and fairly recorded in the market. 

A public market has also the greatest effect on agricultural improvement.” 

I think Jthis term should not exceed seyen, or at the most 10 years. • 

Anything like a severe and lengthened pressure on tlie ryot in consequence 
of low prices would thus be prevented, whilst the Government would be secured 
ill a fair and legitimate increase, which might fairly accrue to it by a continued 
advance of liigh prices. 

I may b^re explain, that the only occasion in which Government should desire 
to obtain increasedf payments, should be in such a case as that referred to above, 
where there obtains a certain and continued increase of prices caused by a 
progressive improvement for a lengthened period in the state of the country. 

But in order to insure confidence in the security of holdings, and to prevent 
any alarm of a sudden increase of assessment it should be dearly understood, 
that no cliunge in the grain apportionment would be made for at least 6Q years, 

53. Mr. Thomas iie.vt alludes (para. 42) to a total remission of the tax in 
seasons of drouglit. 

I am not prepared to give a decided opinion on this subject, and I think that 
it would not be desirable for Government to bind itself very distinctly. 

It beh^Ts it. much more to prevent such distressing occurrences, which 
appear/to occur regularly in cycles of years, by artificial substitute.^, such as 
tanks and annicuts, and systems of irrigation which may be adopted in most 
districts of the Presidency. 

64. The next subject (paras. 43, 44) is one of very considerable difficult 3 % that 
oftlie size uf the holdings. 

I am persuaded that na very great change can be suddenly effected in this 
oeuntry ; neither would it be prudent to attempt it, though I have no doubt that 
the system which permits large districts of country to be subdivided into a vast 
quantity of minute holdings, is most baneful in every point of view. 

I sbo'uld, however, look with a very considerable degrtMj of jealousy upou any 
rule which would gp to prevent the industrious labourer witliout capital beyond the 
strength wliich God has given him, from rising in the stale of society, and this 
would frequently be tlie case, if a limit were placed on the quantity of land to 
4orm a holding, and if a certain amount of capital were required. 

As Captain Wingate very justly remarks, “ Owing to the laws and customs in 
regard to ^nlioritauee obtaining in this country, and the few opportunities for 
the employment of capital except in the cultivation of the soil, the land has at 
all^ times been very much subdivided, and with these conditions the existence or 
creation of a large liody of wealthy farmers seems scarcely compatible. We may 
hope, under gpoa management, to see agricultural properly very widely diffused, 
and a very numerous class of small farmers enjoying comfort and independ¬ 
ence ; hut there would seem to be few grounds for anticipating the establish¬ 
ment of a class of wealthy agriculturists, cultivating large farms, under any cir- 
cnmstanceB in India; and 1 do not know tfaaU tfajs is to be regretted, for the 
pr^^, as to the best disirihutian of aatsonalv, wealth, lias been by. no means so 
satisfactorily solved as to enable us, in my opinum, to pronounce decidedly in 
favour of one of these systems.” ' n, 

IJiere is ntttch value in this sentenco; and, though I fully believe that a large 
number of acres can be cultivated moto cheaply' ^n a small one, always sup- 
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Mgiiit posing the holder to possess a sufficient cai^tal, yet I thaji, tl|(e 

of lonii lOust bS'left; ia a coiintry iiloStisd iotfhof^ aat|#ifal, Iw 

' 'arhich the* nets of men in society are orde^/ ^aa apy ia^affereace «jith 
geaerallftends nnly to'produce confhsioa'.' ' * , , ' • • 


55. This guestioa is to some extentcoaoects^ with one on wldeh Mr, Thomas 
has touched in his general remarks at the end of his Minute; viz,, the terms oa 
which the holdings are retained in this country. 

In the Ryotwar districts, it is generally yufed tlrat the ryot’s liolding is per* 
petual so long as he pays the tax; be is at liberty also to abandon certain portions 
* tor a time, and while they are not in cultivation he pays no tax on them. ' He 
may even do this, I have seen it asserted, with the whole of his Wnd, and sti^ 
retain possession. 

The customs of different districts, I believe, vary on this sui>je(ll; but I think 
an attempt should be made to bring about aU assimilation. 

r ‘ 

56, It is certainly a valuable prerogative to the ryot to be allowed this power 
of abandooment and of consequent freedom of t&xation; but this privilege 
might, I do not know that it is, be carried so far as seriousl)^ to inteVfere with 
the interests of the country and of the neighbouring landholders. 

As a general rule, no one ought to occupy land who has not the means or the 
industry to cultivate it well; it is an obligation which every man owes to 
society. * 

If then a ryot abandons cither all or a portion of his land' without ju%t cause, 
some limit should be placed on the continuance of such a proceeding, more 
especially If there are others in the vicinity willing to occupy the land, and able 
to cultivate it. 

There is a practice stated to be common in this Presidency, which should at 
once be abolished, w^hich is the forcing ryots to rent a larger portion of land than 
they require, and the obliging them to take a certain portion of inferior land 
in proportion to the quantity of rich soil which they hold. 


57. r think also that greater facilities might be granted to the holders of large 
portions of'land, by which the interference of the subordinate officials might be 
greatly diminished. • 

For instance: . 

I would retain the present rule for all portions of land below five acres. 

For all above that number, but below 20, I would authorise the collector to 
enter into arrangements with the holders, by which, without going into the 
minute payments required for each fieldj and for the deductions for fallow,•&c,, 
they might be allowed to pay a certain" amount annually, taking the fallows into 
consideration in diminution of the tax, but without requiring a yearly settlement. 

•Again, I would recommend that to all persons desirous of taking or actually 
holding larger portions of land than 20 acres, leases, if they should desire them, 
should be granted for terms not exceeding 50 years. 

It being clearly understood that a re-adjustment should take place at the expi¬ 
ration of that i>eriod. 

Thus the holders of'^land of less than five acres would keep it on the pre¬ 
sent tenure. 

Those possessing move than five, but less than 20, might adhere to the 
present tenure, or if they should prefer it, would have the opportunity of making 
a composition. 

Possessors of a larger number of acres th^ 20, inighc keep to the present 
tenure, or make a composition, or have a lease. . ^ 

I think that by tins method the wishes of all parties vCmild be met to a very 
great extent, and that gradually, and in no very long time, ther$ would be a 
• very great diminution of the minute interference of Government subordinates now 
so prevalent and so much complained ot ^ 

The only reservation which it strikes me might be made in the compositions or 
leases, would be in the case of the value of lai^^becomin^v^ry largely increase 
from the opportunity offering of dettmg th^m for huildrng lots, when it would 
be fair for (fevernment to receive some portiott of the advantage. 

5 B. iSt it would be Requisite to adhere to ooc role with great strictaesa in 
tliese ammgemmtSj viz., that in allcawsilitB Gdv^tn^t^afaotdd 'htlve to 'da 
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Wre«pon^bl« Sm ^ tax* ««d ia vhctm all fte. MkutebTRMt i 
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■tainty of teoafe ^Oulq be dearly ^adeiatood to be«e<ittm) ia all tiiese *® Oct. 1854. 
cases, and only <?ontmgent on default of payment. • 

68. Every’ftoiUty diould be given for the easy completion of leases, and of 
transfers and sales of lands. 

Hindrances, delays, difficulties, or heavy expenses on these points, ate most 
hurtful to the industry of every country. 
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60. * Great care should be taken in regulating the periods for the payment of 

the rent, so that they may bo fi^ed at times most convenient for land¬ 
holders. • 

1 may here mention, that in order to simplify proceedings, to diminish the inter¬ 
ference of the subordinate officials, and to facilitate the working of public aifairs, 
both in the collectorates and with the. Government, I am thoroughly convinced 
that a radical change is necessary in the method of keeping accounts. 

At present they are kept in a language, the Mafaratta, alien to the Government, 
and unknown to the inhabitants j the consequence is, that both the European 
officers and the people are in the hands of a tnird party, the Mabratta Brahmins, 
who doubtless havp been* and arc of gn^at fise, from their ability and experience 
in business, but the system might be altered and their services retained. 

61. I am of opinion therefore, that when instructions on this subject of a 

general survey are i&sued, 'which I trust will be at un early date, one amongst 
them should direct that for the future tlie accounts shall be kept in English, an 
abstract copy being made in the vernacular of the disti'ict for the convenience of 
the inhabitants. " 

62. In para. 46, Mr. Thomas offers a suggestion respecting an early survey and 
assessment, which is, that instead of watting for some elaborate and perfect 
machinery, which might postpone a settlement for years, the junior revenue 
officers should be directed to commence it at once, and he thinks this is quite 
practicable if the simplided system of classilication which he has proposed be 
adopted. 

63. I fully concur with him in the necessity for an immediate survey. I 
believe iVo he retired almost throughout the Presidency, but more particularly 
in the Northern Chrears, and I think measures should at once be adopted for 
immediate operations. 

1 have some doubts, however, whether the method proposed by Mr. Thomas 
would fully answer the purpose. 

1 must confess to some apprehension lest that, in endeavouring to facilitate the 
measure, inefficient means should be employed, and errors hence be committed, 
which would destroy all confidence in the survey, and render nugatory the 
efforts of Government. 

The consequence would be that a fresh survey would again be called for. 

I doubt nut that some of the junior revenue officers are fully competent to 
undertake the work, or could in a short time render themselves fully available 
for the purpose; but it must be remembered that scarcely in any district has 
the collector a staff sufficient to perform the ordinary duties required of them, 
and to give them this very laborious addition, which would require constant 
attention, would, I fear, only tend to delay the routine work at a time when 
much greater celerity of performance is called for, whilst the character of the 
survey would ht the same time be hazarded. 

64:1 am, however, quite prepared to support Mr. Thomas’s view of Immediate 
action, and to effect this thoroughly, 1 think that two nuclei for surveying should 
be foimed iu addition to that of Captain Priestly’s, and on the same scale. 

Captain Priestly will soon, it is. hoped, be able to send out parties over the 
southern districts. 

Ano&er party should be stationed in tjie distipcts between South Areot and 
the ]^tna, and a third khonld take the Nogrtbern CiTimrs. 

If men properly fitted for the work cannot be found- in this Presidency, they 
should be procured from Bombay or the North-Western Provinces. ^ 

*66. Tlmre is qne disUnction wbidh I ironkt here 's^ish to point out, vbich 1 think 
should not be disregardeck 
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. - Tbc 'meMBiwnMnC of a eaujlaia dmi4"‘^y jH.iQ0ft .conesM^ 98 ^ iHf,« 
*^*1^*^®'™^ IN'WOO wijo may be quite- aa^tteit to aseeuiBett^ aMjptik ««# 

•*“ **®** toheor ia BeleeiiB9 IP*»<^** qwltiicd parMse. ,, * * 

1 am disposed to t^k that tie suggestion (age his rqk^ by LoM 

Tweeddalei of procuring thoroughly qt^hed land ^nts hqofn.pnglantlr.ibr the 
purpose of assessing the land, might be adopted with great oenefiit. ‘^e of 
these men attached to each surveying party would soon qualify a nniikher. of 
others for these specifid duties. , , 

Though they would be at first ignbrant of the habits of the pbOple, of the 
nature of the soils, of the ardclcs of pntducev and of their valaes, these difficuMes 
would soon he got over, and their knowledge of a correct system of vainatiqa 
would be most im^mrtant to the perfection ot the survey. # - - V 

I am further of opinion, that a perSoh hilly understanding praetietd geology, 
and agricultural chemistry, should be attache to each surveying establishmeot. 

66 . It should be remembered that, in a country like this, in commencing a 
thoroughly eflBcient survey estaldishrusnt, the eoqipletion of the work actu^y 
in hand 18 not all that is required, but that it is imporbmt to bring qp a number 
of persons in each district, who may hereafter be of service for the purpose, when 
traste lands are brought into cultivation. 

In fact there will always be required in each collectorate* some ofilcers who 
can at once carry out a survey, and others who can fix an assessment. 

On this point there are some viduable, suggestions, in Captain Ecskine’s 
Maaiml of Survey for the North-Western Provinces, in which he proposes a plan 
for instracting the village officers on those points. 

6i. J should, however, qualify the opinion I have given above respecting the 
survey department, by stating, that the last thing I wish for is to cause any 
deky, and that if good and trustworthy surveyors can be found amongst the 
Junior revenue officers, and that it is thought that they can be so occupied, 
without impeding the course of public business, I have no inteatioiy>r opposing 
their employment. ^ * ■ 

68 . In paras. 47 to 40 , Mr. Thomas refers to the discussion vfhkh occfllfs-in 
the papers before the Board re.spectiiig the condition of the (Joollem Talook in 
Bellary. On this matter it is unnecessary to offer an opinion, a 8 .llfr. Maltby 
is now making an inspection of that district, and if it be over-ass^sed, the 
general orders for the survey will remeily the evil; but Mr. Thomas’s remarks 
remind me that there are two points which 1 have omitted, and on which I wish 
to write shortly. These, 

1 st. The occupation of the waste lands. 

2nd. Tj^i^ formation of grazing farms. 

69 . It would be advantageous to encourage both these objects on very liberal 
terms, always reqinring, on the part of Government, the right of re-adjustraent, 
after a certain term of years. 

The terms for grazing farms must be framed chiefly in conformity with, the 
customs of particular districts, as they vary considerably in all countries. 

In Bombay they are let annually to the highest bidder, but in some districts 
it might answer better to exact a small payment for each head or each 100 head 
of cattle, or to let for a lunger term of years. 

70. Every encouragement, by the most liberal and easiest terms, should be 

given for the first occupation of waste landsv ^ • " 

The following observation of Mr. ,Mill in his Princijples of Political JEqpnomy 
should always ^ kept in mind in respect to this point: 

“As, however, differences of ferulity slide into’ one dhother by imrefisible 
g^^aliont^ and differences of accessibility, that i^?of distance from^ markets, 
obviously do the same; and since there is Idhd so barren, that it could not pay 
for^ its cultivation at any price, it is evident that whatever the price umy be, 
there must be ia any extensive region fbaSk hdid whtdh, at that price, will first 
pay the wages of the cultivators, and yicldito'the capital employea the qif^ary 
pr^t and no more. Until, jthereforev the price , risea higbmr, ot until eo^ 
iniPTOVement raism that particular knd to a higher plfce in the r«ak orjfertilrty, 
fi'cantiofpay any rent It*i8 evid«aaft,-hoareiim^, that -the aaougsBAity iM^ds the 
produce of this quality of land, since, if the landa saoEn fisvtiw ot better 
. , . sitoated 
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Vtawted aii9fi^«fa«-%antstiif.iDcto^ price MiaiM»i»;,iiaiit 

would not hare risen «*> liigh as td'apMkr Its mv^vsiaam proiitribie. liiis lM<d, 

therefore, e^£Miled,a«4 «e v»y % if <Wwb «s«ftri«N|ric,.1i^ m lang obv*^. 

as anv pf the laiid of^a country, which is fit true cultivation, is net estivated, the 

worst i(pnd haactuat tivfitiv'arion (in point of fertility and eitoatioa together) pays 

no rent.” • 

71. In ^1! we ^ints on which directions are^ven and principles Itdddown 
on this .important sul>|ect, fiiU consideration si ould be given to rights already 
estahUsbe4, and the circuinsiances of those in whom the;^ are vested, so tiiat in 
regi^ting. the titles, or the faoLditms or the dhoinntien of assesunent, all land- 
hmdere in tnh sevenil uistricts. Whetlicr ryots or zemindars, or whatever^may 
be thmr titles or tenures, should prqportionahly benefit by the coocessiona which 
it may be determined on to grant. 

72. .In conclusion, Mr. Thomas gives his views (paras..50 to 62) bn a point, 
w^hich is ilouhtless of great importance, viz., the position or status, or nature of 
tenure, which the ryot, piodning thereby, I presume, any landholder, is to be 
supposed to hold, whether that of landlord or tenant or labouring peasant. 

78. I quite agree with Mr. Thomas, that the ryot’s position is not a very 
hopeful one, if Such a rent (para. 81) is to be exacted ftom him as will leave 
him nothing more than the. hare wages of a labourer, or if no more is to be left 
to him than .wiU support his iamily .(para. 52) and keep up his stock, or if he is 
to be saddled witK land Which he does not require, and is forced to cultivate it, 
or at all events (para. 53) to pay tax on it; or again, if he is to be required to 
pay such a rent as it ims been castomaiy for landlords in Englaiul to require 
(para, 54), irrespective of what imy be the pecuniary needs of the Government, 
or if his assessment is to be raised at the end of a term of years in proportion to 
dm improvements which he has made in bis holding. 

74. But though I agree with Mr. Thomas in his views up to this point, I am 
not prepared to go we length of placing the ryot in the j^tion of a laudlord 
aeomding to the meaning of the term in England. Neither do 1 think it 
desirable that the assessment sliould gradually become a mere quit-rent, or that 
the opportunity should be afforded of purchasing a total remissiou of land-tax. 

75. The landlord class of Europe is a result of the conquests of the dark ages, 
a relic of the feudal system, still flonririiing in England alone, in eonseqnence 
of that profbund sagacity which has induced the conquering race to amalgamate 
with the conquered, and then to govern by yielding, when it could not command 
by force. 

Still, even there, with all the advantages which it possesses, how much land 
there is negldcted and unimproved, in consequence of its remaining in the hands 
of those who cannot expend capital on it ? 

How few are the opportunities for the industrious and ^le poor man to raise 

himself as a landholder ? 

• 

76. But I doubt the expediency of endeavouring to create, and the possibility 
of forming such a class in a country circumstanced as this is, even were it in 
accordance with the spirit of the age. 

I am inclined to think that any attempt to give a status of that nature to the 
majority of the agricultural class in India would not only fail, but would result 
in renderlbg them merely the cultivators or land agents of a mcmied aristocracy. 

^7,v Before coming to any conclusion on this point, it is necessary to consider, 
not only what is, but vriiat is likely to be the basis of the financial system of the 
Government of India; if that point can be decided with sufficient clearness, we 
may than be in a position so to modify the tenures of land as to make them * 
coiaoide wi^ .sound, principles of fiaaqce, and at the same time to give foil 
scope to the industry a^d prosperity of the landholders. 

. 78; 1 consider th^the land of a coteQtry belongs to. the Goverament de /actof 
mini! '^ould he held by ft, and should bd distribated 6y it .emtmgst the popuhitiou 
in riteh a manner tm is likely to cause it to be most tieneficiatly cultivated, Imth 
, m tegards the intereste of the enttivafon, and of the whole Commanity. % 

' xlterb miiy be; and vte know therefore, many hindrances to this principle 
. heii^ even openl]^ allowed; much ntore to its being folly carried odt, in all 
' ‘ 51—Sess. 2. B 2 • countries. 
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.countries but iu tbow crf|e» whaeia . upfortunity |#.,a§wdk4',?>C «ta^ 
™)tn%.f{omfintfrtBctpl«itdioui4iiotbeofiig^^ t ,,,t 

^ I tbiiikthuoi^itooityedstBiotfaerf^vairdlitrietibf^isaowiI^ . 

79 . Tbe foundation tS taxation in India dottaists in its bein^ dirdct^ and id its 

being derived firom land. ^ ' ' ' ^ ' '' 

To this tax the peo^e readily yield; and it would be, therefore, ^u^cious 
to make such altemtiaas m its rdative bearings to the whole amount of the 
public revenue, as might in a abort time render it a small item eanongst the 
general contributions to the income <tf .the oouoti^. > 

If another course were to be pursued, it would shortly be necessary, in or^r 
to keep op the revenue, to have Keontse to* the many expedtentii of indirect 
taxatiim, which create constant difficulties and dissensions, ’and'Which .'bre 
frequently unsatisfactory in their results. 

80. But hot only do I tiiink that'such a change would be inexpedient) Tam 
further diiq;koeed to think that the healthiest system of tasation may be 
established on a direct assessment upon land, laid on in a just, a Ubqral, and a 
comprehensive spirit. 

I think it mi^t be so fixed as to bear the greater portion of tiie expenses of 
the State, without interfering with enterprise. 

81. In this case the Government would be the neat landlord; but it is not 
therefore necessary for it to extort the full rent vmue of laudL but to modify its 
demand according to the wants of tite public service. 

Tfamc need be no revision of the assessment, except at very lengthened 
periods, when such an evident increase should have taken place in the value of 
the soil, as could not be ascribed to, and Uierefore could not interfere with, or 
press hardfy upon, the improvements of any one proprietor or graetation, but 
would be the result of the general advancement of the country in welfare and 
prosperity. ^ 

82. What I mean is this: there is a position differing from that of being tlie 
tenant of a landlord, differing also from that of landlord as it exists in llngfond; 
that position is, being tenant of the State on liberal terms, which is in actiial 
existence in this country. 

1 am of opinion, that it is very important on sound, industrial, and financial 
grounds, that jhis position should be perpetuated. 

Morally, bemuse I believe it will have the tendency to require each generation 
to act and work for itself. 

Industrially, because it will insure the best cultivation for the whole of the 
soil; financially, because it will continue a simple and easy mode of taxation, 
which gradually and almost imj^rceptibly will augment the public funds, in 
proportion to the progress made in the country. 

83. To secure these results, the assessment must be, 

1st Sufficiently high to make each proprietor look after his afiki^ 
or to hasaid -the loss of his holffing by noupayment of his dues. 

2d. Skffilciently moderate as not to iotmfore with the employment of 
capitid, or to shake cimfideiice in the certainty of a liir ndt rettnu 
fof the outlay. 

8d. Sufficiently impmrtant in amount as at all times to be tlie chief; or 
at fdl events a principal item of the public revenue,. 

84. I of course do -not mem that it tiiould be the only sonree of publio 

revenue; iudiract titoalioa mm to a certain extent, and should be contmued, 
but I would recompieiKl that the land-tax. tiiould retain, the importaut po8iti«m 
which it dt present, hiddi . 

eft. Thliie must alwayft be many objectioaa to any system of taxation] tiierb 
will ahirays es^ oppoitmtitiaa for asoribit^ to the menum of Gbvertnntmt'^ 
respootilmitoofmisfoiWiea'ilihitffiaMctused byl4tt!*erroraOf individuals. 

Any scheme wbieb can bo 'deiiiiid wiU, dodhtiesB, bd rephfte with imperfec¬ 
tion, and it is likely to he ascribed as a great foult that the system proposed 
will the fov mtifl n of a large proprietary class. 1 think this conclusion 
by no means fotiowa ..titounh of Wsjn. fee simple (which is 

considered almost a mbc yon nos in IBaguina) would not bo ^uted. 

* lam 
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1 alttiBot Miy great ia td'lie ’diirhrfiudof MiautabflU^ 

poeaession if security of property »' eiliMsrwise weH iai 4 *ifa^re’is’ 

always a teAdencjr ra 'that wsierlbfioin'Of tehiiiW td ihlpedie dUiiigel' fHiicli 
are mtur^ to the variable state of human sod^y^ and which shouhl be rendered 
as easy of accomplishment as circumstances will permit. 

86 . Notwithstanding these apparent faults, I am still rmy confidently of 
optnicm that an opportunity now offers of remodelling the state of affiirs In this 
country, which is favoured in uo small degree by the nature of eireumetances, 
and tb a greater extent than frequently oeeuiu. > ' 

l(!im nodting to prevent the establishment of a basU of taxation which may 
be,.ho^ equitable and, moderate, to .which the population is accostomed, and 
which may be made a source of benefit to the country. 

By it permanency and security may be given to property, whilst hindrances 
to improvement will not be peipetotfted. The Govemment only requites full 
scope to undertake the matter in a liberal and comprehensive spirit; and l think 
that there is every reason to hope that the result will be successfill. * ' 

26 October 1854. (signed) Harris. 


Minutb of the Right Honourable Lord Harris, on the proposed General 
Surv^ and Assessment; dated 12 May 1866. 

With respeet to Sir H. Montgomery’s remark qn my sus^tion that 25 per Minute ^ Right 
cent, shoula be the proportion of jgross produce which Cmvemmcnt shonld Hon. Lord Hanto, 
receive, I w'ould take this opportunity of stating, that it by no means follows ** Ma y iSg s- 
that nearly half the amount of the present land assessment would be sacrificed. 

1 r * 

So ihr as I can learn, I am led to suppose that the quantity of land actually 
in cultivation conriderably exceeds that on wliich the rates are levied, .and that 
consequently a eotrect measuremeut will give a gain to Govmiment on this 
point. * • 

But that argument is taken apart from the real point for considesation, which 
is, what is the maximum which Goverument can demand of the cultivator, 
leaving him a fair prospect of being remunerated for his labour and of 
reowiviDg a just interest for his capital ? 

To exceed tips mvqlves ruin to him, and therefore loss to the country. 

If one-third of the gross produce is equal to two-thirda of the net profit, I 
think it is more than should be taken with a just regard to the views above 
ment^ed. 

f have; no doubt* that if fixed at the rate I have mentioued, not only would 
there be no loss to the general income, but that there would be iu a short time a 
large addition to it, by the huge quantity of land which would be taken into 
<mUivation, and by the increased consumption of articles of imp<Mrt, both of 
which wmild be caused by the accumulation of capital. 

The actul^ loss or gain to Govemment will only be known after the survey 
lias been made andussessmeut, fixed^ and 1 am disposed to think that the 
general out-turn would be fitr from unfavourable to Govemment. 

The proportion of 26 per cent, of the gross prodnce has b(^n fixed, on by the 
Frendh,^and there can be no doubt of the result which has followed in their 
ttfWor^ It Hm. bemi most sueeesffful. , It should be remembered that even if 
dimmutimm of revemm 4muld ooeur iq .eousequenee, in some lenities, these 
would be by uo mwmi.oo>ntemp(Hraaeoui, as theuurvey. eauaotbe carried on all 
over ^ eountiyi end-wlH,.hpweiver expedkiousljr- effected* consume a,great deal 
of time. * 

. ‘ (wgned) Hart^. 
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Letfer ttm Cwirt LiwTBR Urmh Ojwrt oi JWiwtQW Governmnit Pbrt 8t. 

ofDirecnmto ' ’ 

Government of ^ li ' 

Fort St. George, Rewiine DefMiTtmeiit, 17 December (Na* 17 ) 18 »e^ 

17 Dec. 1856. 

OcE Governor in CoEneil at JFort St. Gwrgt. 


Survey and aMwe- Para 1. WiTH your letter, dated thp. 114 October (No. 44) 1856, yoo .Imve 
Presidency. submitted to UB a Minute of Consultation, dated the 14th August 1868; blowing 
the final result of the ooneideratioa wbieh has been given, wiring the last ten 
yrars, to the <|ttestion of a general survey and revision of aswstinent kt the 
districts subordinate to your residency. 

2. Yoo'on the same date referred tbft whole matter ibr the orders of.tiie 
Government of India. The vast importance of the subject, jaadi 4e .necessity 
for dealing with it only witii the fullest iaformatioh, and after the most mature 
consideration, compelled us to await the communication of the views of that 
Governiaeot before issuing the instructions which you solicit. 

3. The minutes of the several members of the Supreme Cbuncil have been 
forward^ to us, with a letter dated the 15th May last (No. 14), in which they 
give their “ strong and unanimous recommiudation that the measures proposed 
b\' the Madras Government should be generally sanctioned, aud that authority 
should be given to carry them into effect" 


Psras. 6 and 7. 


Para. 34. 


Para. 6. 


* 

Para. ^ 


4. The urgent necessity of a survey, with a view to the re-assessment of the 
laud reteuue in the sreater portion of the districts under your Presidemgr, is, 
we consider, establiimed beybnd the possibility of dotibt. We now proceed to 
review the several recommendations in the order in which we find them stated 
in your Minute of Consultation of tiie I4tli August 1855. 

6. We approve entirely of your proposal that the opportunity of the survey 
should be embraced for the’purpose of instituting an investigation into the 
tenures on which land is now held rent free. “ It is notorlot^,” you observe, 
" that in every district enams to a large amount are held without any valid 
title whatever,” and although we can scarcely join in your anticipation that an 
investigation* of titles, if “ undertaken in a feir spirit and with proper considera- 
lion for the presumptive interest which has grown out of a permissive enjoyment 
of above lialf a century, will not be objected to," yet we are not on that account 
disposed to withhold our assent to a measure which is called for a due regard 
to the interests and claims of the tax-paying portion of toe a^cultural 
community and oPthe general ma^ of our subjects.’ 

6 . With respect to the mode of dealing with persons holding enam lands on 
titles found to be invalid, we agree with you that, “ after the long possession 
which has been tacitly permitted, it would be only fair to deal liberally ifith 
these cases, and to forbear to resume immediately; the proceedings should 
rather be of the nature of those at Bombay, tinder Act XI. of 1863. Thus,” 
you observe, “ the immediate recovery of reveime from this source would not be 
great, but ultimately it would be very considerable." 

7. We approve your decision that, for the purpose of obtaining greater 

accuracy, the revenue survey should be connected by minor, triangulations with 
the great trigonometrical survey, a point to whidli we refrnred in para. 7 (ff our 
despatch of the 18th July (No. 11) 1856. ‘ 

8 . We have already expressed our approval of 4e proposed manner of 
m5p»kig very stn^l fields in paras. 4 and 6 of the above-mioted despi^tcfi.^ ^ We 
shall beteafrer haW oecasion to recur to the poifit of tneriite cf fields ^hen 
dijse^ing' the question of the expeddeney iQf. hdMing^' and 
the dottsequent increase'of pauper lycds. ’ Wd snail only teips^ in this, j^ace, 
as we hare' already stated in para.'0 of 4e ^^edpstteh hefore tef^nred fri, that we 
believe you are under a ofisapprehension in supposing that, by the Ebfobay 
eystem, any limitation was placed on the rize of naids actually occupied,.qr any 
interference practised with-existia^is. it, we believe; a^'dorrect 
statement of the Bombay rule that, “ if a field were held in partnership, and 

one 
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one 9 f die oo^rtaen died or gave up bu the other oo<]^rt»er must take Letter from Court 

it, m* « yt«pd™» iu» part «Iao, umess Iw cou^ find some one to take tbe vacant of Dirertnoi to 

'Share.*’ Ry? the iSoB^bay practice* aevenl amall fields on tlie same tenure p® 

by difiSnent <tc<Hipanta are< diihl^d ^ediar ta form A larger field* imring a 17 oee. 

separate aumber* and approaching in size as nearly as can conveniently foe — * 

aocampHlhed: to dm-minimum size pennitted ibr unoccupied land. These small 

fielda ecmtinue to .foe held by their occupants, who, although designated -sharers, 

are not under any joint reBpQo*ilali|y , nor are their previous rights in any way 

interfered with. No further subdivision is permitted; and in the event of one 

of die small fields or shares becoming vacant by death, default, or otherwise, 

tlte .ihmts holding the other shares or portions constitnting tbe survey field are 

mputred to arrange among^jihemselves to take up the unoccupied portion, or to 

vacate their own shares, so as to leave the whole field to be engaged for by cme 

individual. Tbe obvious and intentional tendency of this rule is to lead to the 

consolidation of the small holdings into htrger ones; and although it may 

appear somewhat arbitrary, no diffioulty has been found, so (hr as tfe are aware, 

in carrying it into practice under the reduced and equalised assessment. 

9 . The extension of the survey to enam, as well as GovemmeAt lands, is Para. 10 . 
highly proper. Thp detailed survey of the jungle and unreclaimed waste 
appears to be,.at least for the present, unnecessary. The establishment and 
preservation of boundary marks, and the preparations of field maps, village 
maps, and talook maps, are essential to the permanency of the work. 

• 

10 . * We agree with you that the best mode of settlement is that eommonty Para. 11 . 
termed ryotwar, although it may more correctly be desiguated khetwar; that 

the assessment on each field should be defined and fixed, so that the cultivator 
should know precisdiy the amount of the Government demand on the land 
occupied by him. Vl^ether the collection of the revenue from tlie individual 
ryots c^onld be made directly by the stipendiary officers of Government, or by 
some intermediate agency, is a question which we propose to notice in a 
subsequent part of this despatch. With a moderate assessment, it is to be hoped 
that remissious, except under rare and exceptional circumstances, will cease to 
be granted. We have observed, witli much satisfaction, that in the recently 
surveyed districts of the Bombay Presidency remissions have already almost 
disappeared from tbe accounts. 

11 . The discontinuance of the practice of granting remissions will render Pam. 12 . 
unnecessary all interference with, or inquiry into, the agricultural operations of 

the ryot. He wifi be held liable for the assessment of all the liand, whether 
actually cultivated or not, for which he may have engaged, until he shall have 
formally relinquished it; and entire freedom will be given to him either to 
relinquish die to take up fresh land, as his inclination or means of cultivation may 
dictate to him. 

12 .. In the classification of the soils, we agree with you in the opinion that Parai. 13 and 14 . 
,pxact accuracy is unattaiuahle, and that, provided the assessment be sufficiently 
modeiate, the went of it will not for a time be of much practical importance. We 
tberelbre concur with you in thinking that the classes should foe few, and based 
ent real and dntinguisbahle differences of soil. Tiie officers engaged in the dut.v 
of fixing the assessment should always bear in mind that, as you have expressed 
it, '*the right of tlie Government is not a rent, which consists of all the surplus 
j^duce, after paying the costs of cultivation and the profits of the agricultural 
stocks, hht a land revenue only, Which ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed 
;as to leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land to 
others, or retain it in his own hands.” 

18. Tbe suggestion that the distinctive dussification' of lands according as they *s. 

.awa^ are not c^aUe of irrigatios from a Governneent source, should be 
.aholiffied* and that aR land sho^ be ehusifieik simply with reference to its soil 
and its piudttctividiesii^ withpitt irrigidioir, a wvter<rate being chained when 
ClnveKame^ water is.iteed *)^is pertAtnentl.^ i# one well worthy of 

audtnte eonaHleratiun. Thjo practice prevailb id the North-West Proviruses, 
and altboagfa .ffie miiverstd practice trader yenr Presid^cy is diffiir^t, the 
ydu tidnh, be madewi^eot iaconvemqnee on the oeeaskmof a 
survey, if, on the whshrpdsmiHKl eaqpedi^.;. ' 

St-^Sess. 2 . B 4 The 
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Parat. 17 to 19. 


Directions to 
4M^ttieinent officers^ 
K. W. P. para. 58. 


16 PAPEBS BELATTNG TO TIIB RETISEP PURVEY 

14. The classification of the soils having been eompleted, the next process to 
be undertaken » die valuatitm of the Umd. lu the itumer operation <9ie inherent 
qualities of the land only are considered;' while, in tbe latter, such acoidentkl 
dreumstances as the nearness of the \dilage, ^ility of comnmaieation, and 
whatever else may affect either the quantity or quality of the produoe»‘have to be 
taken into account. This may, you c(H»ider, be most oouvenientiy effiected^ as 
in Bombay, by placing the field or village, as the case may be, in a higher or 
lower class of assessment, according to the aggregate of such circumstances. 

16. The next and final pro^s is the determination of the assessment. You 
are of opinion that, with certain exceptions, the proportion of the crop actually 
taken by Government at the present time, except when there have b««n reoept 
reductions, is not less than 50 per cent, on irrigated,\nd 36 per cent, on unini- 
gated land. Under the revised assessment you propose that 30 pmr cent, of the 
gross produce should be taken as the maximum of the Government demand 
under the most favourable circumstances, but subject to reductions in the^event 
of the absence or lower degree of any of the accidental advantages referretl to in 
the preceding paragraph. These reductions would, ;^ou aj^rehend, bring down 
the share tdken by Government to about S5 per cent, or one'fourth of 'the gross 
produce. , , , 

16. We consider that this part of your scheme is the one most open to objec¬ 
tion, and moreover that it is inconsistent with the principle laid down in para. 19 
of your resolution, that the right of Government is not even to the whole rent, 
but only to a share of the rent, lu lands of a high degree of fertility, possessing 
easy means of communication, and in the neigh^urhood of good markets, 30 
per cent, of the gross produce may fall cousiderably within the limit of the rent 
or net produce; in lands Ijpss fertile and less favourably situated, a much smaller 
share of the gross produce might considerably exceed it The natural and inevi¬ 
table consequence, as it appears to us, of apportioning the assessment to the gross 
produce, is to favour the most fertile lands, and to press with increasing severity 
on the poorer lands in an inverse ratio to their feitility. 

17. In a natural state of things, when the demand for agricultural produce is 
such as to render it necessary to bring all the available land under tne plough, 
the least fertile land in cultivation would be that the gross produce ot which 
would merely furnish the wages of labour and tlic profits of the stock employed 
in cultivating it, leaving no surplus out of Which any rent or assessment could 
be paid. Ifi as-under our revenue system, an assessment, hoM ever small, is im¬ 
posed, such land must of necessity, all other circumstances remaining the same, 
be abandoned, and cultivation will recede until it reaches the point at which the 
gross produce is just sufficient tu provide for the payment of the assessment, in 
addition to the wages of labour and the profits of stock. 

18. The fact that'the holdings are generally of very small extent, that the 
labour is performed in most cases by the lyot and his family, and that the agri- 
cultural capital employed is of exceedingly small amount, dues not, we appre¬ 
hend, interfere witli the operation of the principles to which we have adverted- 
The produce of the land must at least be sufficient to feed and clbthe tlie labourer 
and his family, and to replace the cattle and agricultural implements as they 
become worn out'; and, ^ides this, a surplus must remain for the payment of 
the assessment imposed by the State. 

19. We are therefore of opinion that the assessment should be proportioned to 
the net, and not to the gross produce. This course was followed in the North- 
Western Provinces of Ben^, when the proportion demanded by the Government 
as its land revenue was taken at two-thirds of the net psoduce. Yon observd 
tliat, although this share of the net produce would bear various proportions to 
the gross produce, according to drcumstauccs, on the whole it may be assumed 
to be equal to about 30 per cent, on the gross produoe. Admitting this ustfmp- 
tion to be sufficiently correct for practical purposes, we must observe that the 
question is is no remcct one of averages. It ma^ ve 'true that 30 per cent, pf 
the gross produce ot a whole district may be eqiiivljent to. two-thirds of the ^t 
produce; but the olnect of your proposed opeiUtious is to apportion the osspM- 
ment fairly on tlie individual fields composing the district according, to their 
varying degrees of value, and this object will not be' attained by making tlm 
gross atal not the net produce of each field the basis <ff asse^ment. 

20. It 
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aS^^SS* Directions to 


30 .. {die net {ntoduise eenoet be aMactim«d» (Kreven 

M|y approach to accuracy. No attempt te estim^Ae the net 
^du(^lliieilb^.,iaa(te in the revised settkniente of Bombay or of North* 

W«^ Proyine^in the latter of nrhicb it is dedared, that the operation of deter* 
mio^ng tl^ aaseinmeiit is '*not one of arithmetical calcnlation^but (^jadgment Directions tu 
and spnitd discretion.” We are well mtUfied that absolate accuracy caoiwt' be settlement olBcen, 
obtain^ ; but in .endeavouring to fix the assessment on»the basis of the net nro* 
dace or rent, we apprehend .that you would be pursuing a coui'se foui^ea cm 
coritect prihciplea, although but imperfectly attainable in practice. For the 
att&nient of this object, as of many others contemplated in the revised settli;* 
nMnC,' Ifis pidbalde that much useful information may be gathered by consulting 
the fd'ost intelligent an^ infiuential inhabitants of the villages in course of assess* 
ment. TTie lUaio point to be regarded is, that the assessment should be fixed at settiemem officer*, 
a rate sufficiently moderate to allow for errors of judgment on the part of the 
sottliilj' officer. If this be attended to, the effect of any inequalities'which may 
occur, will only be to render-the lower assewed fields more valuable than those 
on which a higher assessm^t is imposed ; but in all cases the share.of the net 
produce left to the cultivator, after defrayins the assessment and the expenses of 
cultivation, will still be sufficient to render his land a desirable property. 

21. The proportion of the produce to be taken as revenue being determined, Paras, so to 03 . 
the next step, you observe, is to decide the principle on which to convert it into 
money. You propose that the assessment of each field should be fixed in terms 
of 80 m'nch grain, and that the grain should be converted into 
money at the average price of the preceding seven or ten 
years (according to the period that it may be thought advi¬ 
sable to take), and that the prices su fixed should endure for 
a term of the same length, at the expiration of which they 
would again become liable to readjustment on the same 
principle. You are also of* opinion, that the grain assess¬ 
ment should nut be fixed in perpetuity, but declared unalterable fur a period 
of 60 years. 


It it aho tuggetted, that the 
mode ptactited in (hit couctry fur the 
commutation of tithe into a rtnlcharge, 
might perhaps be heneficialiy adopiM, 
via,, to take tiie conversion pnee of 
cati^ year at the average price of the 
{receding seven years. 


32. We entertain great doubts of the expediency of these proceedings. We 
think that the rates, as we propose them to be assessed, should be sufficiently 
moderate to allow for all Ordinary fluctuations in the prices of grain, and that all 
needlessly frequent alterations in the amount of tlie ryot’s l»tyments should be 
avoided. The grain assessment having been determined’and converted into 
money at a fair and moderate ratti, we should prefer that the assessment so fixed 
should be declared unalterable for a term o-’ 30 years (as in Bombay and the 
North-West Provinces), at the expiration of which period both the amount of 
the grain assessment, and the rate of its conver»ion into money, would be subject 
to readjustment, according to existing circumstances. 


23. In these paragraphs you have discussed the means wiiich it may be possible pgn,. 3 ^ to 37 . 
to^adopl to diminish ttie evils arising from the existence of very small holdings, 
and consequently'Of a class of ryots scarcely, it at all, above tbe grade of 
paupers. The economical disadvantages of a minute subdivision of holdings 
are very generally admitted, both under your Presidency aud that of Bombay. 

’The two main causes of minute holdings you state to be, first, the practice of 
equal partitions of property among heirs; and secondly, the facility with which 
men, witBout any capital or any interest in the soil, have been alloued to obtain 
land. • • 

*24. From a statement appended to the Board’s Report on tbe Lmd Revenue 
Administration for 1853-64, it appears that out of a total number of puttabs ,, 
(excluding jointputtahs) of 14,09,729^ no less than 8,34,100 were for sums below . 

10 rupees, and on average assessment of 3^ rupees for each holding. 

25. You observe ^i, “ under the pew settlement in Bombay, an attempt has 
l^n mttde to check'evil bj|positive restri|^ioips<^<n> the size of holdings, aud 
similar toehsdrtipi .haye heen proposed*’for yowr Presidency. We have already 
call^ yppr at^tii^p fo theBopipay rpk«,aiid to the effect.vrhicb, without inter- 
f«rhig.with‘Jx^n^'inf«p^ it, is hoped .tuey. Btey.wrcise eventually ou the 
or hisafej^.', Tm , cons^tute separate and, dis¬ 

tinct oeeupancies iuay ummatefy become consolidated into one survey field, and 
2 . C .no 
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Letter from Court no land now uncultivj^^tcd will be aHowed to be taken up in a smaller quantity 
of Directors to than a survey field. No further subdivision will be f»ermitt 6 rl» and although 
wndcr the law of equal partition, the interest in the land may be divided among 
17 Dec. 1 * 85 ^ ' the members of the lamiiy of a deceased occupant, the integral field will be held 
liable for the revenue assessed on it, in the event of default on the part of any or 
all of the jomt*tenaiits, 

20 , Although the Bombay rules may uot be applicable in all respects to the 
circumstances of your Presidency, we conceive that it will not be impracticable 
to establish regulations which, while differing in form, may still tend to ttie'snme 
end. It is easy to conceive that under the Hindoo law or iriberitance, holdings 
(we do not un(icr this terrn^refer to single fields, bat to all the fields in the occu¬ 
pation of one individual) may be so split up info minute portions, that the pro¬ 
duce of each shall I)c barely sufficient to maintain the cultivator and his family, 
leaving no^^surplus out of which to pay any assessment. We consider i)iat the 
Government has a clear right to take measures to prevent the occurrence of a 
state of things which will ultimately dry up the source from which the revenue 
on which it mainly depends, is derived. In the exercise of this right, they may 
justly declare that the fields actually occupied and cultivated at the time of the 
survey,'falling within a certain defined limit, shall not be further subdivided, but 
tliat wliatevcr division of interests may hereafter arise under the law of equal 
partition, the whole field vvili continue liable for the whole revenue fixed upon it; 
tliat persons desirous of engaging for fresh land, will not be permitted to take it 
except in fields of a d( finire si;^e, unless, together with that of the fields which 
tlicy nmy already occiijiy, the assessment of the whole holding shall not fall 
below any amount which you shall liereafterdetermine. You might also declare 
that the holder of any sffiall portion of land falling into arrear (a circumstance 
which will probably occur not unfrcquently when the grant of remissions, except 
under a goneml calamity of season, ceases to form a part of the reverine system) 
shall not he allowed to Iiave a fresh puttah, but that it shall he added to the 
' holding of any person willing to engage for it, provided tlie whole holding does 

not fall helovv tin; j)re«crihed size. Wc* w^ould also suggest that no rj^ot, desirous 
of coniiiictiijg his cultivation, should be allowed to do so by giving up land 
which would reduce his holding below the prescribed limit, • 

27. We cannot doubt that rules framed in accordance with the principles indi¬ 
cated in the preceding para.^w ould have the beneficial effect of preventing further 
subdivision of holdings, and ultimately of getting rid of a large proportion of 
the very small on^ which now exist, and furtlior, that they might be carried 
into effect without any objectionable interference witli private rights. 

28. In para. 27.yoti have referred to the rights of meerassidars over the waste 
lands of ttieir villages, and you observe, that under moderate assessment land 
mUI become valuable, the rightful holders will occupy it themselves, subletting 
it, or part of it, and will no longer quietly submit to its being given uway to 
those who have no rightful interest in it.*' The question inyolved in this para 
graph, is ope of very considerable importance, and it would appear that you now 
propose to deal with it in a manner at variance with the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed. We desire that, in the disposal of waste land, you will be 
guided by the principles laid down in para 55 of our despatch of the 28th July 

Circular Orders of (No. 8 ) *1841, and paras. 81 and 32 of despatch, dated 3d July (No. 17) 1854, 
the Board of Rove- and which are more fully enunciated in your Minutes of Consultation of the 
nue, para. 321 . March and 24th July 1849. 

29. We see no reason to change the opinions respecting the rights of 
meerassidars which we entertained when thefee paragraphs were written. Where- 
ever, as in Tanjore, any remains of meerassy-right have survived to the ^present 
time, and have an actual existence, do not desire that it should be interfered 
with; but where, as in the greater portion of wur f'residency, it lias fallen Into 
desuetude, and has only been known in nailB ever since we Have Obtained 
possession of the country, we think that it would be unwise and inexpedient to 
make any attempt for ifs revival. . 

30. When applications for waste land are made by syrangersi tb^ Ihoulfd be’ 
conutiuuicatcd to the resident cultivators of the village, whether claiming to be 

meerassidars 
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meerassidars or not, and iJie option should be givoa to them of engaging for it, 
findin g security for the payment of the assessment should th^, or any ot them, 
think fit to do so; they would, of course, be at lib<p'ty either to cultivate the 
land themselves, or to sub-let it; but the payment should be strictly enforced, Min. Con«. 
in order, on the one hand, to prevent transactions in the nature of land-jobbing; 34 July 1849 . 
and, on the other, to deter the villagers from engaging for land merely for the 
purpose of excluding others who might be d^irous of holding it direct from 
Government, but who objected to take it as their sub-tenants. In cases where 
the resident ryots should refuse to engage fur the waste land^ of their village, 

Government may exercise the right of granting them to the persons applying, 
who would then hold the same position, and possess the same rights in ml 
respects as the other ryots of the village. 

81. In these paragraphs you refer to the practice of yearly holdings, and you I’aras. aS and 
state that “ it seems desirable to adopt measures to introduce a more permanent 
occupadey.” “ Under the present system,” you observe, “ a ryot is held to be 
entitled to hold his land so lupg as he pays the demand on it. The Government 
cannot oust, him to give the land to another; but he is free to throw up the land 
whenever he pleases. Practically, under this system, many fields are held per¬ 
manently, altnough the-ostensible title is only the annual piittah.” 

32. The means by which you propose to give this greater permanency appear 
to be, first, by converting the annual putluh into a perpetual one, or at least, for 
so long tlie ryot shall .not desire to contract or to increasti his holding; and, 
secondly, by allowing ryots occupying “ lioldings of some considerable size,” to 
compound for a fixed annual payment, either for a term of years or otherwise, 
making curtain allowances for waste, for fallow, for bad seasons, &c. 

33. Tlie objection to the latter of these plans appears to be that, although ryots 
would probably be willing to engage for their holdings for a sura somewhat 
below the aggregate amount of tlie assessment oh. the Helds composing it, and 

would cuntiuue to pay it so long as the seasons were favourable, yet, in a year of • 

failure, when scanty crops might be combined with low prices, there would be 
no means of keeping them to their engagements. The contract, in short, would 
be altogether aial solely for the advantsige of the ryot, and under a moderate 
assessment,’sucli an urrangement seems unnecessary either to induce extended 
cultivation, or to secure permanence of occupancy. 

34. The first plain, however, appears highly desirable, and we observe with 
satisfaction that it has already been partially brought into operation. In their 

Report on the Revenue Administration for 1853-64, the Board of Revenue Letter dated 
say that they propose “ establishing the rule that each ryot is tinswerable for his 
holding of the preceding year, unless within a fixed tiqje he presents a writing, 
detailing any fields wliich he wislies to resign, or any new land which he wishes 
to occupy. All these ropresentatious,” they state, are to be promptly settled ; 
and on their completion, the cultivation returns of the year shoviing the laud 
under occupancy will be diawu out. The Board have already sanctioned this 
change of system in Neliore and South Arcot; aud now that die assessment is 
in process of being placed on a modified and sounder basis, they hope tliat the 
ryotwary system will gradually receive its intended development, and display a 
series of estates held by substantial proprietors with little annual cliarge.” 

Under this^arrangement, the interference of the native revenue officers will be 
reduced to the lowest possible amount, and, in tact, no intcifercnce will be 
called for except at the cultivulor’s own request. 

35. The extent to which it is proposed in this paragraph, that the revenue Para. 30 . 
survey and assessment should he carriofi, seems to be judicious. It will include 

all land.usually cultivated, and all that has been cuftivatetl within inemoiy, or 
according to the village accounts, as well as such as may seem likely to be 
brought under the plough, under the operaiiou of an improved revenue system. 

Jungle, and utterly unreclaimed %astf, will not surveyed in detail, the total 
area only being determined. 

36. These para|fruphs are devoted to the consideration of the probable effects 3 J to 35- 
of tba propose tl measures on the revenue of yqur Presidency. You are of opinion 

that they will he followdd ^dually, but surely, by a great ('xtcnslon of cultiva¬ 
tion, aud you anticipate with confidence that the result, “instead of a falling 

51 —Bess. 2 . c 2 off. 
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o0, m\\ be «n aoceision to the revenue, i^le, as resneois the ph^n and the 
pobltc, t)|e. gain ^11 be enomous, the revenue will be derived nom soaroes 
double or treble those upon whirii it is levied now, and will be paid with cone- 
sponding ease and absence of privation.*’ * 

Madras Seleedons, 37, We are disposed to concur in' these expectations, and the prol>ability of 
No. as, papen ^eir Realization is borne out by the acraal results of the revisions of assessment 
iJoD ^ofa^^'t Presidency of Bombay, as well as by the effects of the introduction of 

in South Arcot.— reduced rates into the district of South Arbot. 

Note adjfinm, ^ • 

38, It must, however, be borne in mind that the large augmentation of agri^ 
cultural nroduce, which may be expected to ensue on the reduction of the assess* ^ 
ment) w'ilh if confim^ to grain for local consumption, and especially if ready 
means for transporting it to distant markets are not simultaneously provided, 
probably lead to a considerable decrease in the price, and that the ability of the 
ryot to pay*the lower assessment, may be in* reality no greater than that which he 
now possesses under a higher one. It is therefore o( tlie utmost importance that 
encouragement should be given to the production of sugar, cotton,.and other ' 
articles suited for exportation; and that, as we lia\*e already remarked in our 
despatch of the 8 th November (No, 23) 1854, when referring to the expected 
increase of produce consequent on the construction of extensive w^orks of irriga¬ 
tion, ready means of inter-communication between the several districts should 
be afforded. Although not specidcally stated in the resolution‘•which ue have 
been reviewing, we presume that provision will he made id the new arrange¬ 
ments for the formation of district road funds, on a principle similar to that 
established in South Arcot, which was approved in para. 20 of our despatch, 
dated the 18th July (No, 11 ) 1865. 

Paras, 36 to 44 . 39 ^ The agency proper for effecting the survey and assessment, and the cost of 

both operations, have next to be^onsidered. 

* 40. Vou propose that the survey should be conducted under the superintend¬ 

ence of a surveyor-general, who should be an officer of scientific acquirements, 
and who should receive a salary of 1,000 rupees per mensem, in addition 10 the 
ordinary pay and allowances of his rank. Under this officer you would place at 
least four deputy survcyors*general, with staff pay at the rate of 650 rupees per 
mensem, each in charge of a separate geographical division of the qperations. 
The total cost*of the survey, assuming the area to be subjected to it at 88,000,000 
acres, or 60,000 square miles, you estimate at 38,40,000 rupees, and the time that 
it would occupy at 22 years, 

41. Ybn are of opinion that the assessment and settlement, including the 
classification and valnaticui of the land, should be entrusted to a different agency. 
You accordingly propose that a revenue officer of experience should be constituted 
superintendent of settlement, with a salary (to avoid frequent changes of incum¬ 
bency), not less than that of a member of the BoaAl of Revenue, with 
deputies under him at 1,000 rupees per mensem, one of whoin it would probably 
be found ej^pedient to have following each deputy surveyor-general. Estimating 
the extent of land to l)e brought under settlement at 38,000,000 acres, and the 
cost at 10 rupees per hundred acres, the total amount will be 38,00,000 rupees^ 
which, added to the cost of the survey, will give an aggregate sum of 76,40,000 
rupees, 

42. You observe that the amount is large, but that as it will be spread pretty 
equally over a period of 15 or 20 years, it will amount to no more than a cnarge 

jl^uras 44 and 45 . 01 from one to one and a half |^r cent, on the annual revenue. The information 
which you have requested from th#» Government of, India, as to the salaries and 
establishments of the se ttlement officers in the North-West Provinces, and the 
nature of their duties, will, when received, probably lead you to modify in some 
respects the scheme of establishments which you have suggested; when this 
shall have been finally settled, you propose to submit detailed statements for 
the sanction of the Government of India. We will herd remind you, that much 
information is possessed by the Bombay Government regarding establishments, 
both of survey and assessment; and amongst other competent authorities,^ we 
refer you especially to the reports of Major Wiiigate and Mr. Goldsmid on^this ' 
subject. 


45. We‘ 
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43. We ii^ omcur in yom opinion that Ae cost about to be incurred k not Letter from Court 
more than. commensutate with die importance of the objects sought to be <*<'to 
attained by itj and we dierefore give our sanction to the expenditure required. 

We would only remind you fcat the work should be pushed on as last as 17 Dec.' 185 c?*' 
■efficient establishments can be organized, not only that the people and the . —> 
'Gorcmment may the sooner benefit bj| the projected measures, executed with 
caution and judgment, but also from modues of economy, as it is obvious that 
the expense of superintendence need not be increased in a ratio proportionate to 
the increase of the work, whether of survey or assessment, which must be 
perlbrmed in the field. * . 

44. In his minute, dated the ISth March 1856 , Mr. J. P. Grant has pointed 
out that, from the circumstance of the settlement being ryotwar, it does not 
necessarily follow that each individual ryot should pay his dues direct into the 
public treasury. In our despatch, dated the 31st January (No. ll 1849, we 
■suggested the expediency of your requesting information from the Government 
of Bengal, as to the mode, in which the settlement of Cuttack had been 
conducted, with the view of ascertaining whether any of the principles there 
adopted could be made applicable to the Northern (^iircars. This system was * 
examined by Mr. Walter Elliot, who appears to have arrived at the conclusion Minute. 8 .tune 
that a system similar, at least in some respects, to that of Cuttack, might be >So 4 - 
iigiroduced with advantage into those districts. Mr. J. P. Grant also expresses 

a similar opinion, observing that “ nothing could have worked better Uian the Minute, 13 ^Ja 1 l■h 
last settlement of Cuttack'.” We do not nish to ksue 

on tbis point; but we think that the recommendation of Mr. Elliot, together 
with some other suggestions offered by Mr. Grant in his minute before referred 
to, should receive your careful and deliberate consideration. 

45. In conclusion, we have to express our entire satisfaction at the liberal and 
enlightened spirit in which this important subject has been discussed, and at the 
lucid and able manner in which your conclusimis and recommendations have 
been placed before us in your Minutes of Consultation of the 14th August 1855. 

As you will now be in possession of our general sanction to the expenditure in¬ 
volved in the execution of this great measure, and of our view of the principles 
on which it should be conducted, we have only to state, in full concurrence with 

the sentiments recorded by your Government, that we should “deeply regret if Para. 43 . 
any further delay were permitted to intervene in entering on a work which has 
been accomplished, or is in course of execution in all the otiier divisions of the 
Britkh Indian Empire, which is universally admitted to be urgently required ” in 
the Madras Presidency, “ and which is, indeed, absolutely ncc^sary wherever a 
land-tax constitutes the chief part of the public revenue, because it affords the 
only sound data for judging of the value of the land.” 

We are, &c. 

(signed) W. H. Sykes, 

London, 17 December 1866. R. D. Mangles, 

* &c. &c. 


Lettbr from Court of Directors to Government of Fort St. George. 

% 

Public Works Department, 2 July (No. 8 ) 1856. 
Our Governor in Council at Fort St. George. 


^ Para. 1. The letters and para^phs referred to in the mar- 
in, report your further proceedings in connexion with the 
ic^avery and Kistna Annicuts, up to February 1 855, since 
which date no information on the subject appears to have 
been transmitted to us. We should wish to be informed of 
the reason of this omission. 

Jk It would appear that the sum sanctioned for the Godavery Annicut and its Godavery Annii 
subsidiary works (21,50,000 rupees) has already been exceeded, but to what 
51 —Sess. 2 . c 3 precise 


Letter dated 34 April (No. c,;) 18/; 

Ditto 13 Dec. (No. 77) 18; 

Ditto 15 Deo. (No. 80) :8' 

Ditto 34 Mar. (No. 13) 

parae. 15 to 18. 
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letter from Court 
of Directors to 
Govemuumt of 
Port St. George, 
e July 1S5O. 


precise extent is not stated, the estimates which have from time to time been sane* 
tioned for particular portions, us the undertaking advanced, being scattered over 
your proceedings, and nowtiere brought together in a comprehensive view. 
We shall accordingly await the receipt of the mil feport on the whole subject of 
this auuicut, which the Board of Revenue was required to furnish by your 
Minutes of Consultation of the 17th Jun€|IBd4. 


3. We think that the refusal of the late Governor in Council to entertain the 
project submitted to him for continuing the channel of irrigation and navigation 
which leads from that portion of the Godavery Annicut which bad been com¬ 
pleted to Satiiulcottah, by extending it northwards from Samulcottah to Toonee, 
on the borders of the Rujarn undry and Vizagapalam districts, at an estimated cost 
of 2,34,304 rupees, was jsistiiiable, on the ground that the proprietors, through 
whose lauds the channel was proposed to be carried, would have reaped the im¬ 
mediate profits arising from the expenditure of so large a sum of money, and 
that there would liave been left lo Government the irksome task of recovering 
from those proprietors a fair compensation for the labour and capital so 

• expended. * 

4. In that instance, as well as in all similar cases, projects of this description ^ 
should be careiully considered after full communication with the landholders, 
whether zemindars paying a fixed perpetual jumma (pesheush) or on tenur^ 
still more favourable, such as those of persons holding their lands, either at qui^ 
rents or altogether rent free. It was indeed observed by the late chief euginecr 
Colonel A. T. Cotton, the projector of the great wH)rks on the Godavery River, 
that the Government retained in its hands the power of withholding water from 
all parties who refused to pay an etiuitahle rent or rate for its use, and that^ 
therci’ore, the dcinnnd for an equitable rent on that account, could not be viewed 
in the light of increased taxation, as it was quite optional fbr the parties interested 
to make a choice between the cost ana the profits arising from the cmpluyTuent 
of the canal water in irrigating their crops. 


5. But we must observe, tliat Colonel Cotton hiis availed himself of every 
opporiunity to impress upon your government the absolute necessity of clearly 
defining, by a careful survey and valuation, the. lands whicli have reverted to 
G(^vernmeut by the insolvency of zemindars, both of the ancienc or modem 
clasM'S, as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of a satisfactory jjate for a 
regulated supply of independently, however, of either the quality of the 

soil or the crops annually or periodically grown. 

(j. With regaref to the question as to the terms on wliich ‘‘private individuals 
ar(» to be allowed to partake in the advantage of public improvements,” we 
notice that in Rajahmundry an arrangement was in the first instance authorised, 
under which a tecrwajastec was provisionally imposed at the rate of one rupee 
per |jootee on all ^U't lurnU r(‘ceiving additional water, and of two rupees per 
pooiee on dry lands converted into wet, tlie Commissioner and Collector being 
of opinion that “ the moderate assertion iiiid admission of the« principle having 
l)ecu thus established, sufficient had been done in the first instance in overcoming 
a difficulty which promised to provoke much resistance and opposition.” A 
pootee in Rajahmundry being understood to be about eight acres, we are 
inclined to concur with you in thinking this rate inadequate, and that its 
imposition in the first instance may tend to throw great difficulties hereafter in 
the w ay of settling a rate of assessment which shall be liberal “4o the cultivator,” 
and at the same time, “just to tlie Governirient.” We desire to be informed of 
the n^snlt of the instructions whicli you addressed to the* Commissioner on tliis 
subject, under date the orh November 1853. 

7. We olwrve with satisfaction the statement in Mr. Walter Elliot's Ifeport 
on th(' revenue administrations of the Northern Circars, for Fiisly 1262, dated 
the 28t1j August 1854, that measures had “been taken for the systematic 
application of an irrigation tax on lands, both on full and favourable assessment, 
which would come into operation from the commencement of Kusly 12M 
(1854-55),” and that you had called for a special report on the measures there 
alluded to, remarking, that the question was one of great and obvious importance, 
and that its early settlement was essential. 


^ 8. With 
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8 . With reference to this subject, s\e would call your particular attention to Utter from C^ourt 
the interesting and instructive renort prepared under onr orders by M*ujor Baird ofUrectors to 
Smith, of the Bengal Engmeej*s,m the irrigation of Northern Italy, printed iu F|^Y^st!”Geor^^ 
1852, which shows in the most convincing manner the importance of an early a juiy 1 * 850 , 

definition of all local rights in the lands, independently of the right of Govefn- - 

ment to demand a proper remuneratior/for the irrigation of their fields. 

9 . We observe, with much satisfection, that the Kistnu Annicut received no Klstna Annicut. 
damage from the extraordinary floods which occurred iu duly 1850, and that 

the •river iu the following season was so unusually low as to oiler great and 
unexpected facilities for carrying on tlie works in progress. Tlie annicut in its 
present state (September 1854) is represoiilcd to ‘"exceed in dimensions any work 
of the kind previously constructed in the same relaiiv# circumstances,” and its 
condition is stated to be very satisfactory. The amount expended on it up to 
the end of June 1854 was 5,69,867 rupees, leaving a balance out of th^ sanctioned 
estimate of 1,96,674 rupees; but as some change in the original phui of construc¬ 
tion WHS in contemplation, it appears probable that tlie estimate will be to some 
extent exeeedecl. 

10 . We entirely ap])rove your instructions to tlie Commissioner in the 
Northern Circars, in regard to the prompt settlement oi* all claims to coiuiiensa- 
Imn on the part of niauniemdars, wdiose lands liavc been occupied for public 
ljurposes during the progress of the annicut works. 

11 . We approve the manner in which the instructions contained iu our 
despatch of the 2 vStb June (No. 15) 1854, have been carried out, as reported iu 
your letter of the 15th December (No, 80 ) 1854. 

12 . You will perceive by our des[)atcli, dated the 27th May last (No, 6 ), para, 

29, that we took advantage of the opportunity afforded l>y the reports of some 
])roccediiigs connected with the Godavery and Kislna Anuiciits, to convey to 
you our authority to undertakci such subsidiaiy works as arc the necessary 
dcvelopuieiit of ilicfcc impurtanl undertakings, N\ilIiout fiist obtaining the 
sanction oi* the Government of India for the requisite expenditure, all cases in 
wliieli you shall sec reason to exercise this authority being immediately rejiorted 
to thaifiQvermnent and to us. 

We arc, kc. 

(signed) W, IL Sykes, 

London, 2 July 1850. 2 l. D. Mamjk.% 

. Sic, kc. 


(True copies.) 


East India House, Mfty 1857. 


J. S. MUh 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL. 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 7 July 1853 x—^far. 


COPIES “of any further Corrbsfondencb between the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company and the President of the Board of Control, 
respecting the Bill for the futurti Government of India." 


East India House,! j ^mES C. MELVILL. 

II July 1853. j 


Ordered, The House of Commons, to be Printed, la /it/y 1853. 


V UIITH E R CORRESPONDENCE. 


„ I. — 

LETTER from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company to the President of the Board of Control. 

Sir, • East India House, 1 July 1853. 

1. In accordance with the intimation conveyed to you in our letter dated 
the 2d ultimo, and in furtherance of the resolution of the General Court of 
Proprietors, of which we, on the 22d ultimo, transmitted to you a copy, we are 
requested by the Court of Directors to submit the following observations 
regarding some parts of the plan for the future government of India, which 
appear to them po be liable to serious objection. 

2. To treat, in the first instance, of the Home Government. You are already 
aware of the decided opinion of the Court of Directors that the changes affecting 
the constitution of their body are neither necessary nor expedient. We will 
noy briefly explain the main grounds of this opinion, premising that the prin¬ 
ciple of the pending measure being the continuance of the government of 
India in the East IndiagBompany, the details should be framed in view to 
increasing rather than cluninisbing the efficiency and independence of its 
executive. 

3. Her Majesty’s Ministers have admitted the constant attention paid by the 
Court of Directors tn the interests and progressive improvement of India, and 
have expressed their desire to preserve the independence of that body. 
Thj*oughout the lengthened inquiry which has token place, no evidence has 
been adduced to show a necessity for the change now proposed to be-made in 
the constitution of the Court. On the contrary, the Committees of Parlia¬ 
ment, ib closing their inquiries under the head of “ Government,” did not 
hesitate to call attention in the Report of the Lords’ Committee, to “the 
general tendency of the evidence as favourable to*tl?e present system;” and in 
that of the Commons “ to the favourable tenor of tlie evidence with respect to 
the operation of the Act of the 3 Sc 4 Win. 4, cap. 85, so far as it regards the 
administration of the government of India by the East India Company, as 
irustees under the control of the Crown.” 

74*1. A 4. Th* 
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COllIlESFONDENC’E RESPECTING THE BILL 

4. I'he Court submit that the changes now in contemplation are inconsistent 
with the opinions expressed, as well by the Committees of Parliament as bjf 
yourself .on l>ehalf of lh‘.r Majesty’s Ministers. These changes are, first, the 
iiitr<)ducti(>ii into Court of a c<*rtain nuinbor of Directors iioTninattHi by the 
CroAvn ; and secondly, tlie reduction of the total number of Directors, iucludiiif^ 
the* noujinees, to 18. 

5. Tlie proposed j>rincij>ie of nomination docs not seem to us to admit of 
j^artial aj>i>lieation, without dani^er of eitb<*r dividinj:? the Court into two sections, 
with conflicting views anti feelings, or j>roducing the still greater evil of 
habitual subservience in the Court to the will of the Minister, exercised through 
his nominees. In this j)oiiit of view wt^ earnestly dt^jirecate the distinction 
sought to be made bt'tween selection and ele<;tion in the choice of Directors. 

C- But if it <!ould be admitted to be desirable to eiitc*rtain a proposal for 
such a class distiin^tion, the Court submit *liat the choice of the selected lueiii- 
bers should not b(* vested in the Crown. ^ ^\)U have well expressed the anxiety 
of IIt*r Majesty’s Covernment to l)reserve unimpaired tlie frc€*doui of th<* 
Court from all undue political iu/iueiiec*, on whic hyou justly “ believe that 
its edfici^biey for i*xeeuting the high trust rc'posed in it so essentially •d(‘]>C‘nds 
and yet the plan of Goi erniiient <*onteiiiplates the selection of Directors by the 
Crown, with no otlu*r speeiue cjualificatioii than that Of having passed some 
years, at lu)\v(*ver remote a period, in the |)ublie service in India. There must 
always exist a sympathy between the nomiiu'e and tlie authority by which he 
is nominated, and as it freciueiiUy ha])p(*iis that pi‘rson‘^, after return to Kiigland 
from Indian service, furm political coniu'xioiis and obtain Parliamentary position 
and influence, tlu* Couil cntc*rlain tin* stronge st apprehension that the jirinciph 
of nomination by the Crown mu^t tend to a very intimate relation bet\v<*en the 
nominees <and the Ministr)*, which cannot fail seriously to impair the indepen¬ 
dence of tin* body to wiiicii they will belong, ami to introduci* for 1 lie first time 
the influence of political j»arly into the local admiriistralioii in India. 'This 
a])preljensioii is strengthened by tin* consideration that it is projH>s<*d to allov\ 
till* noininei‘s to sit in Parliamcait, and also to sul)j(*ct the 1 enure of llieir seats 
in the Dircetiori to the will of the Crown periodi<*ally c^X(T(*ised. 

7- It woulcl, in the ojiiuion of the Court, he far .-.afer, and be more (*'>iisisteiit % 
with the inde\>enden(‘i‘ and ellieieiu*y of the body, if the <luiy i>f s(*.l<*(;ting the 
nominees were imtrusled to the Ckmrt of Dire(*tors, subject to tlie a])i)robation 
of the Boarrl of (’omnu'^sion< rf>; but this suggi stioii is offeretl merely as an 
alternative to Tioiuination by Her i\'iaj<:*sty’s (hi\ i‘riiment. 'J'lu* C’ourf ot Di¬ 
rectors ai'e of opinion that Ihi* system of nominaticiu is jn itself obji'ctionabh*, 
and that the system ofeU'ctam is liiat winch should he exelusi\(*ly maintained. 
Any diffieulii(‘s arising lioiu tlie (amass of tlie conslitu(*ncj might, we lH*lieve, 
be materially mitigated, and i\ ])la!i de\isc‘d for limiting tin- c;uuiidat(*s to such 
as might be pre\ionsh a[jpro\ed by the I'ourt and the Board. Thus, the gn at 
obic<*t of seenring the ^ only i>f ]>ersoTis who are a<hiiitt(*d to be wc*li 

cjiialified, might bt* a(*euuiplish<‘d, wiila ut interfering eillier with the consti¬ 
tution of tlui ( ourt or tlu* ])rin('i|)le of t*l<*<*tioii. • 

8, With rc'spect to the plan ior reducing the iiu||I)er of Directors, we must 
first observe, that, afiVc'ting tin* iiidependeiicc* or tlu* Court, the reduction 
propos(*d is not from *24 to IS, hut from 21 to 12, the other six being nominee^ 
of the < "rown . 

1) It is inn)ortanl. to xX inind you, that in 183i> a ])roposal.was made to reduce 
the unnda*^ ot Directors, upon tiu* iplea of the diminution of busiui*ss caused 
by tin* dist'outinuanec of tin* C\iiiip.at\ s trade, "i'his [)roposal was ri‘liu([ui»iied 
in deference to tin o]>iniv >i v^!.i^*h was tlieii entx*rtaiiied, tliat a, r(*duet5on of 
number was calculated to interfere with the iud(*pcudencc of the Court, and 
also upon the ground tluii it was necessary to retain a sulficicnt numbi*r of 
Directors to courtituie tin c*ommittees, througli wliose agency the details of the 
business \vc*re. coiiducU*d- 

10. We would suggest for 3 n)ur consideration, that The reasons which led to 
the abandonmenr ol tlie proposal in 1833, are iti greater force now. "llie duties 
devolving upon tlu* (Aj-url have increased in exient and importance, and are 
much larger than ilu‘y ever were, even iii the days of the Compjiriy’s tVuiU*.* 
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The division of the Court into committees continues, and it is only through 
such an arrangement that the supervision atid control by the Home authorities 
of the acts and proceedings of the Indian Government can be efficiently 
exercisetl. 

1 1. Taking into consideration the magnitude of the British empire in India, 
the varied circumstanc<'8 of its vast population, the ('xtent and number of the 
Native States embraced witlnu tlu; area of the government of th<! paramount 
power, or bordering on its frontier ; tlie exiimt, and in many respects, the dif¬ 
ferent character of the native armies of the three Presidencies ; having refer¬ 
ence moreover to the variety of revenue systems which obtain in India, and to 
the large operations of finance as connected with the Government at home and 
abroad, which require to be undertaken from time to time ; and adverting to the 
fact that the duties of the t^ourt are c-ontinuously performed, from day to day, 
throughout the whole year, without any vacation, it must, we believe, be appa- 
retit that to secure the presence in the Court of Directors of the requisite per¬ 
sonal knowledge and experience on uU affairs relating to this, the latgest and 
most important of the British possessions, the presemt number of Directors is 
necessary. 

12. We earnestly trust that this part of the phui will be reconsidered by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, and tluit the numi)cv may be continued at 2-1. 

13. The Court of Directors will not descend (o any ground of argument 
having rc“fer<‘ace to personal considerations. I hey c >ntcnt tliemscdves with 
e.xi)ressing their {>ersuasion that I h'r Maj<;sty’s Ministers would be glad, if the 
plan could bo so modified as to obviate or mitigate tlie painful iie. essity which 
the present Bill would inijiosc ujiun the members of tlie Court, of thcm'-elves 
being made the instrument for severing tin* connexion which has hitherto bound 
them together. 

14. Refi'Vring to that jiart of the plan which relates to apiJointinents to the 
civil service of Iiulla, we think it right to point out to you, that by making an 
appointment deiiendent cxclush el^ on a candidate's own efforts instead of on 
nomination if found qualified, the proposed change may have an injurious effect 
on the feelings an«l subordination of tin- (’ompany’s servants. Without 
atteinpling to etmlrovcrt tlu* obvious advantage of eompetition us a general 
princij>l<*, we. must be permitted to doubt whether the projiosed system will 
work satisfactorily. Our ai»prt‘henaioii is, that practically the plan will fail. 

* In support of this ajiprehension, we would jioiut to the. difficulty Of so consti¬ 
tuting a Board <jf Examiiu-rs, ami of friimiiig such rules of examination as shall 
insure, success to the really Ix'st (jualified, and not to the most favoured, or to 
those who have merely “ ciramined” for the* examination; and we would also 
remark, that book kuowleilge only will be tcst«*cl by such an examination, while 
this is far from being tin' only qualification requiretl for entrance into the civil 
service. 

1.5. Btit, admitting that the j)rinciple of competition were adopted, the 
(’(furt would sugge^st tin* e.xpedieney of introducing the change gradually, as it 
is only experience vvliieh-cau show whether it will t<*ml to tlie great, object of 
improving the qualifieatlifcns of our servants, or whether, without aeconi- 
-1>lishi«g that object, it may not result in practically giving tlie nomination to 
the examiners. 

16. The 'C'ourt observe, that it is inteiidetl to vest in the Board the sole 
power,'not only of* ajiiiointiug examiners, but aljjo of framing the regulations 
uiuler which thev are to ac't. So long as the nominations remain with the 
Court, there is sin obvious pixipriety in eoiiimitting exclusively to the Board 
the power of regulating the {‘xaminations ; but if the uomiiiutious are to br; 
placed Jbeyond tlu! iiiflueiiee of the Court, we suluiiit that the regulations should 
be framed by tlieiii, subject to the Board’s control. 

17. 1’lie arrangements as respects the military seminary will, we trust, be 
revised. We cannot umlerstuml ujion what ground it can be wislieil to disturb 
a systenf wbicli, in the opinion of all competent authorities, so fully aocoiii- 
jilisfees ev<*ry objeeff that can !)<• tli'sircd for the publit; service, a result, more- 

* nvof, attributable to eompetition withiff the institutiQii- 
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18. With respect to the changes proposed in the Indian department of the 
Government, there are some points to which the Court feel it necessary to call 
your attention. 

19. Sections 15 to 18 of the Bill relate to the eventual creation of anew 
Presidenc^^ in India, and provide for the government of Agra, of Bengal, and of 
the territory that it may be proposed to form into such new Presidency, being 
conducted by a Lieutenant-governor until the new Presidency shall be formed; 
but the Court think that it is now established, that the preferable form of 
government for the ])ortion of any substantive presidency which may not have 
its sej>arate army and separate civil service, is that of Lieutenant-governor, 
whose authority shall be defined by the Governor-general in Council, and be 
subject to modification as circumstances imiy suggest. We would especially 
bring to notice that the sections, as at present drafted, make no provision for 
the retention, in the hands of the Governor-general in Council, of the manage¬ 
ment of the army of Bengal, and of the local administration of the presidency 
town, wifti its institutions. The Court, suggest that the Bill should contain 
a clause permitting the Governor-general in Council to make such arrange¬ 
ments. . 

20. The enlargement of the Legislative Council in India is greater and more 

expensive than the Court would deem necessary. Thfey admit the expediency 
of some enlargement, but the addition of seven paid menibers seems to be 
excessive- One from each of the cstablishnrients of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
with one selected by the Governor-general, would, in the ^Court’s o])inion, be 
ample ; and the persons so selected, with the ex-officio members proposed by 
the Bill, wouhl constitute a Council sufiicient to lenislate for India. The Court 
also think, that the (Council so constituted, if it be permanent, would be the 
best tribunal to judge <if the measures proposed by the I^aw Commission since 
1834, and that they would have ample time for the purpose; and thus the 
expense of a separate Commission in England might bt^ avoided. But the 
Court would suggest, that if the enlarged Legislative Council thus created were 
to hold periodical sessions, the temporary detachment of members from the 
other Presidencies would be productive of less inconvenience from the with¬ 
drawing of their services from administx'ative duties, while it would very materi¬ 
ally reduce the expense. • 

21. The Court observe, that the new arrangement is to be continued, “ during 
the pleasure of Parliament,” though, under the Act of 1834, the pecuniary 
interests of the Company as a corporation will continue to be identified with* 
the financial prosperity of India until 1874. 

22. The Court will be glad to be favoured, at as early a period as possible, 
with the sentiments of Her Majesty’s Government upon the points embraced in 
this letter, in order that they may consider the <‘xpedi<!ricy of presenting a 
petition to the House of Commons, and of further consulting the General 
Cc>urt, whose concurrence, as you are aware, is necessary in any arrangement 
for the future govt'riiment of India through the East India Company dnd their 
executive. 


We have, &c. 

(signed) llussell JSllice^ 
J. Oliphant. 


1’hc Right Hon. 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart, m. p. 
&c. &c. &c. • 
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LETTER from the President of the Board of Control to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen, India Board, 5 July 1853 . 

I iiAV^ had the honour of deceiving your letter of the 1st instant, transmitting 
to me the observations of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
on the proposed plan of Her Majesty’s tiovernment for the future adniinistra* 
tion <Jf India; an<l, in compliance with your request, I lose no time in replying 
to your communication. 

It was perhaps to be expected, that the General Court of Proprietors and the 
Court of Directors, should deprecate any change in their constitution and powers 
and privileges ; but I regret to find such strong objections stated on their part 
to almost every part of our proposals.. It, of course, depends upon tlfe wisdom 
of Parliament what shape the Bill shall ultimately assume; but it is obvious 
that the Government would nbt hav(i properly performed its duty if it had pro- 
jiosed the Bill in any other shape than that which it believed to be best calcu¬ 
lated to ensure the goo4 government of India. 

They had hopejl for a greater concurrence of opinion from the Court of 
Direcjtors; but your letter renders it incumbent upon me to convey to you not 
only the reasons for the particular changes to which you have stated olyections, 
but also Jthc gcmeral views of Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of tlu‘ 
future administration of Indian affairs. 

1 may, in the first place, b(^ permitted to remind you of the totally altered 
position in which the Eiist India Company now stands from that which it has 
occupied on every former oc(*asion of legislating for the Govern ment of India. 
Tlien, tluy wc^n^ a company engaged in large (commercial concerns, and j)os- 
s(‘ssing a large commercial capital in India and elsewhere. Now, their eom- 
meroial (‘baracter has ceased, their commercial concerns arc substantially 
closed, the dividends of their stock are indeed secured on the Indian territorial 
revenue; but beyond this, they have no necessary connexion whatever with 
India. It may be advisable, that as the instruments of the past government of 
India, they should again be made available for its future administration, but 
they have no claim to be continued, except in so far and in such shape as may 
be conducive to the good government of our Indian territories. 

* On the other hand, it is obvious, that the attention of Parliament* is likely to 
l)e more and more called from year to year to Indian affairs. The circum¬ 
stances of tlu^ more rapid and increased (iommuiiicatiun with India, and the 
gn^ater number of Europc^ans visiting that country, ar(‘ alone quite sufficient 
to produce this*'result; and it must be expected that the administration of 
India will occupy a larger portion of the time and consideration of Parliament. 

To Parliament, however, it is not the Court of DirecJtors, but Her Majesty’s 
Ministersi^ who are responsible for all that is done in reganl to India, and with 
thi^ pra(5tical increase of responsibility, a corresponding increase of power 
becomes necessary,•especially in tiie selection of the persons by whom that 
administration is to be carried on, of which the ultimate responsibility rests on 
^licmselves. 

It has indeed, as you must be aware, been strongly urged by many persons, 
that the present anomalous form of Horae Government should be entirely 
abolished, and that for it should be substituted a simpler form, more in acjcord- 
ance with that whiefi exists as to all the other dependencies of the Crown, and 
that with the avowed resiionsibility, the action of the responsible Minister of 
the Crown should be made more direct and immediate. 

It is only right to look forward to the possibility of such a course being 
adopted.at some future time, and it would have been unwise in Her Majesty’s 
Ministers not to have borne in mind this cjontingency in the measures which 
they have now projiosed to Parliament. 

In their opinion, whatever ^lay be the case hercaLer, the time is not come 
for any such extensive change, Jind they have deemed it advisable to maintain 
the Court of Directors as an independent body, and an integral part of the 
Gov^nrnment of India. 
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Her Majesty’s Government have freely admitted the proj^ress which has been 
inade in India during the last 20 years. They concur in the opinion which has 
been expressed by the Committees of the I louses of Parliament as to the 
favourable tenor of the evidence with respect to Indian administration in 
recent years ; and without entering into any question as to the share which 
the Home or the Indian portion of the Government may have had in what has 
beem done, I have felt it to be my duty to defend the Government of India 
against the exaggerated charges which have been brought against it. ^ 

It is entirely in aceordanee with these views that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have thought it advisable to preserve the present form of Government. 

It does not, however, appear to them, that any view entertained by the Com- 
mitt<‘es of the two Hcjuses favourable to ihe general character of the Indian 
Government, or any opinic)ii which has been expressed by myself or any one 
of my colleagues, im])lied that it was incapable of improvement. And wlnlst 
we j>reserve the essential elements of the present form of Government, we 
should not have done our duty if we had neglected this opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing such ehangey into the constitution of the Court, as well as into other 
parts of the Indian Government, as, we ht^lieve, will render it more competent 
to (‘onduct with advantage the a<lministration of Indian affairs. 

I will now proceed lo start* lo you, as concisc»ly as 1. can, the reasons for the 
main chaj)g(*s to which the Court of Directors has objected. • 

Tin* two tir.'-t points are, the rt‘duction in the number of Directorft, and llio 
introdnetioji of p(*rsons nominated by th(' Crown. 

In regard to the first point, I would remind you, that both in 181.3 and in 
ijt was the opinion of the ablest stutt'smen that the number might he 
advantageously reduced to 12. In the dis-sent of Mr. Tucker, one of the ablest 
of the then Directors, he stated his opinion that Ki Directors might well con¬ 
duct tlu* t<"rritorial business. It is true, that in 1833 the number of the Court 
was left at 21, but at that time the commercial concerns of the Company had 
to be wx)un^l up, which ojieration has now been t*ntirt‘ly accomplishwl. 

tJonsidcring the Court of Direc'tors in the only light in which it can now ht^ 
viewed, that of an Exccutivt* ('ouiieil of Government, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nu nt have bev-ii surprised at learning that any person should recommend so 
large a body as 21 : whilst, judging from all ex])erience in other similar castes, 
a mti(‘h smaller body would lx* more likely to perforin, satisfactorily, the duties 
intrusted to it. In r(*laining so large a number as’18, Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment vviTc actuated mor<‘ by a regard to tlie number at pres(‘iit existing than 
to that really require<l for the ])erfonnanee of the duty. 

Th€*v were not unmindful eitlu*r of the consideration to wdiieh you reft^r— 
oftlie indc*pend(*nee of the Court— but they entertain too high an opinion of the 
g<*ntlem(*u whom tiu‘y trust to see in tlie Direction, to believe that, even in 
niucli smaller nuiubers, they would forfeit that character of honourable indc- 
]iendenee whieli lias always distinguislietl the Court of Directors. 

Ill regard to tlu* second xioint, Her Majesty’s Government consider it to he 
conceded on all hands, that some iiit*asure should be adoiited for introducing 
more reaclily into the Court that class of Indian servants wlio have, according 
to the almost uniform tenor of the evidenc*e, been very g«^n<*rally excluded by 
the necessity of a long, and, in some cases, an expensive canvass. 

It is very iloubtful wliethcr any change can be introduced wliich will efFeq-* 
tnally reim*dy tlu* evils of the canvass ; and the introduction of one-third of the 
m(‘mbers of the Court by noininatiun of the Crown from Indian servants of a 
ce rtain standing, was adopted after much consideration, as the mode most likedy 
to €*nsure the best selection of the individuals, as well as their independence in 
the (\)urt. 

If tViey were to be selected by the Court itself, beyond the obvious objection 
lo all s(*lf-elect<'d bodies, tiie pe rsons so chosen could hardly avoid feeling them¬ 
selves di'pendent u]>on tlie majority of their <*olleagues to whom they ov. ed their 
seats. Jt is clear, that any person, however high his qualification for the ofiiee 
niigJit be, who !uipp(‘uecl to be disagreeable to a bare mujorify of the Court, 
could never obtain a scat in the Direction ; and«f party sj^irii happened, as iu 
some former times, to run higli in the C-ourt, the majority of the day would be 
able to jierpetuatc* their own power, and overwhelm tlieir oiqionents by intro¬ 
ducing only ih(*ir own partisans. ^ 

It 
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It seem(»dto Hi‘r Majesty’s Government, therefore, that this mode of selection 
would nec'essarily affect the independence of the inciividuals selected, and mi^ht 
produce an effect ujjon the C'ourt itsedf most prejudicial to its usefulness and 
power. 

Nor do they see that the noiniiialiou by the C rown is o])en to the objections 
stated in your letter. It must be exercised by persons resjjonsible to Parliament 
and to public opinion for the exercise of their discretion. It is limited to persons 
having sc^rved 10 years in India, wlio have been very much removed from the 
infkiencc of the party politics of this country. With the increased respon¬ 
sibility of Ministers for Indian affairs, it is our conviction that they would have 
no inrtTcst so strong as that of selecting the ablest men amongst the persons 
e\j)crienced in Indian affairs. 

If the whole body were nominated at once by the C’rown, as was proposed 
by Mr. AVyiiii in 1833, or even a tl^ird of tlie Court, as now proposed, and 
pc*rinanently, it might create an uncluc influence in the hands of that jmlitieal 
party in the state \vhi(*h i»ade the nomination-; but with the oj)iH)rtunity of 
changing* one-third of the number of nominated members every twh years, if 
their conduct should be open to the charge of being actuated by party spirit, 
it is certain, considering the fn cpu'iit (diange tjf Ministers in this country, that 
any political j)aVty capable of taking the Government would be able to prevent 
an tindue j)rei)onderance of powcT in th<! hands of its oppoiieiits. 

The eoiulitiou eff the nominated members lias been assimilated in all respects 
to thaf of those who arc to be (‘lecti'd, and Her Majc'sty’s Governimml feel the 
most perfect c?onfidenec that their high ftn^ling of duty, their habitual regard for 
the welfare of India, and the habits of <laily intt^n’ourhti with their eletited 
colleagues, will elfc^ctually prc‘v<‘ut the nominated memhers of the Court from 
either befng dependent on the Government, or formnig a separate party in the 
Court. 

Her Majesty’s (ioverument are not unawiire of the personal saerifiees which 
some of the Dirc‘cl()rs may he called.iijKm to make, es]>ec*ially in performing the 
painful dut}^ of selecting those* who, according to the proposed scheme, are to 
form the future Court. That mock* was adopted as the one most likely to ensure, 
tile best selecition of the future l)ircc*tors. Her Majesty’s fjovernmeiit still 
believe ifto be a better .mode tbaii otlier alternative's which have been sug¬ 
gested, the most obvious one being, that the General Court of Proprietors should 
elect tlu^ 15 or 12 l)irc*ciors who are to remain. 

I will only say with regard to your observations on thc^ pro])osed systcmi of 
entry by compctiticTn at HaileyT)ury and AddihCiombc*, that IIc‘,r Majesty’s 
Govc*rnment is perfectly aware that other qualific^alions are rc^ejuired bc^yoiid 
mere hook learning for both the c’ivil and the military services in India; but 
they are not aw'are that there will lx; any greater diffumlty in <*nsuring the 
presence of those qualifications under the; jiroposed, than under the jjresent 
system. Nor do they understand how the nomination can he said to be vested 
in the Examiners in any other sense than that the selecjtion of the best-qualified 
(;&ndidates is necossarily to bc5 made by them, as is that of the candidates for 
the highest honours at our universities. 

In respect to your observations as to the power to erect Presidencies in India, 

I will only observe that w^c have not acted as in 1833, in positively creating 
a new Presidency, but have merely taken the power to do so. 

We ar« well satisfied with the administration of affairs by the Lieutenant- 
governor of the North Western Provinces; but in so vast an empire as India, it 
is^ impossible to foresee what changes may occur, and with an indefinite period 
for the continuance ofthe Act, Her Majesty's Ministers thought it wise to pro¬ 
vide the power of making any arrangement which future experience and further 
knowledge might render advisable. - • 

The Commission for the purpose of revising the drafts of laws and incomi>l<^te 
projects of the Law Commission, is proposed only as a temporary measure for 
this sole purpose. We have the advantage of the presence in this country of 
luany of the gentlemen who took the most active part in that Coimuission, and 
it is not intended that it should cause any material expense, nor is it possible 
that this indisi)ensable work could be either so well or so cheaply iiccomplishcd 
in tiny other manner. There are, beSdes tlie arrangement of llie incomplete 
piojeets of the late Law Commission, many reforms in the Indian Regulations, 
which will require no iriconsiderablc degree of attention ; and beyond what iiuty 
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be attained by the temporary labours of this Commission, Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment belieVe tliat there will be still very much labour required, and much to 
do in revising and consolidating the laws and regulations in India. 

It is with a view to this object, as well as to the current business of l^is- 
lation, that instead of proposing a separate Law Commission in India, they 
have proposed an enlargement of the Legislative Council, and they rely upon the 
exertions of the legislative councillor, and the unofficial members of the Council, 
to perform this most important and necessary duty. They are impressed with 
the belief that the presence of members from different parts of India, acquainted 
W'ith the various habits and native laws and customs of the widely-differing 
regions of that country, is quite essential for this purpose ; and they believe also, 
that in this duty they will find full and adequate employment. 

1 observe that you have stated the extra number of paid members at seven. 
There is no* reason why so many should l^e appointed, unless there is an actual 
necessity for it. The Bill provides for the appointment of one member from each 
Presidency and Lieutenant-governorship. At present, therefore, there would 
be one fot Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the North Western Provinces, but 
there would be no absolute necessity in Bengal for appointing a person without 
other emplo 3 nnaent, where a civil servant resident at Calcutta, already in the 
enjoyment of a salary, might be named. In thip case, there'would be only 
three paid councillors, and if the fifth province is created, the number of legis¬ 
lative councillors receiving salaries, merely as such, would., only be raised to 
four. 

A power is taken to appoint two others if the Governor-general should find the 
numbers inadequate for the work ; but this can only be done with the sanction 
of the Home Government. Her Majesty’s Government, however, consider the 
due performance of the duties of the Legislative Council, and its being filled 
by competent persons, to be of such paramount importance, that no consideration 
of saving a few thousand pounds ought to intefere with obtaining the services 
of a sufficient number of competent persons. 

Her Majesty’s Government trust that this explanation of the views by which 
they have been actuated in framing the proposals for the future government 
of India, will tend to remove the objections stated by the Court of Directors. 
They have been, and still continue, most sincerely anxious that the government 
of India should be carried on with the willing co-operation of the C6urt, and 
of all the persons taking a part, be it greater or less, in the administration of 
Indian affairs, and they rely on the sense of public duty, by which they are 
confident that every Director will be actuated, to prevent any inconvenience 
arising from any partial or temporary difference of opinion. 

But Her Majesty's -Government would have been alike forgetful of their 
duty and of the mighty interests in this country and in India, for the present 
and future welfare ot which they are responsible, if they allowed themselves 
to be deterred by any considerations from the course which they believe to bo 
the best calculated to ensure the good government of our Indian empirh. 

I have &c. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. (signed) Charles Wood. 

Major Oliphant. 
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^ST INDIA AND CHINA ASSOCIATION OP LIVERPOOL. 


to an Address of the Honourable The House of CommonSy 
dated 6 March 1857 j— 

*' COPIES of any Memorials received by Viscount in 1847 and 

1848, from the East India and China Association of Liverpool, together with 
' * the Answers returned thereto.” 


.. ■■ — No. 1.— , 

The Chairman of the Liverpool East India and 

PalrntrsUm .—(Received October 12.) 

My Ijord, Liverpool, 10 October 1840. 

As Chairman of the East India and China Association of Liverpool, 1 am 
requested to call your Lordship’s most'serious attention to the intelligence brought 
by th*c last China mail, whereby it appears that the lives and property of the 
Rritish merchants resident in Canton, were, for several hours, on the evening of 
the 8th July last, placed in extreme jeopardy, from the violence of a mob assem¬ 
bled within the boundaries of the foreign factories. 

This Association does not doubt that the subject has received your Lordship’s 
usual promj>t consideration ; but, deeply interested as its members are in tha 
(Jhina trade, they cannot refrain from expressing their alarm at the unprotected 
state of our commerce at Canton. As all the accounts admit the ill-feeling of 
the populace there against Her Majesty’s subjects, and the utter want of power 
or inclination of the Chinese authorities to sujipFess these outbreaks of violence 
on the part of* their own subjects, it Is evident that the British merchants must 
look to flieir own Government solely for protection ; and this Association would 
strongly urge on your Lordship’s consideration the absolute necessity of a British 
naval force being, in future, always stationed close to the Canton factories, 
which would prove the most effectual means of preventing further disturbances. 

I have, &c. 

' (signed) William Nicol. 


’'i'*** 


China 





ion to Viscount 


— No. 2. — 


Mr. Addington to the Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 

Sir, ,, Foreign Office, 13 October 1846. 

1 AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknouledge the receipt of the letter 
dated the 10th instant, signed by you on behalf of the Liverpool East India and 
JDhina Association, referring to the late disturbances at Canton, and requesting 
that further protectidh may be afforded to Her Majesty’s subjects residing at 
Canton, by the presence of a British naval force stationed near the factories at 
that place ; and I am to state to you, in reply, 'that Her Majesty’s Government 
have already taken such measures iu this respect as will insure, so far as it is in 
their '^ower, a full protection to the lives and pro^^erties of British subjects. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) H. U. Addington. 
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— No. 3. — 

The Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China Association to Viscount 

Palmerston .—(Received July 13.) 

My Lord, Liverpool, 10 July 1847. 

On the lOtb of October last I bad the honour of addressing your Lordship 
on behalf of this Association, on the subject of disturbances which had taken 
place at Canton a short tim^ previously, urging upon your Lordship’s consider;^-- 
tion the absolute necessity of a British naval force being in future always 
stationed off the Canton factories for the protection of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and in reply I was honoured with a communication, dated on the 13th of that 
month, stating that Her Majesty’s Government had already taken such measures 
in that respeet as would insure, so far as in their power, a full protection to the 
lives and properties of British subjects. 

Had these precautionary measures been adopted, th^s Association is of o])inion 
that the recent hostile proceedings on the part of Sir John Davis at. Can ton 
might have been avoided, and in any event the lives and property of Her 
Majesty’s subjects would have been protected from the imminent risk to which 
both were exposed from an exasperated mob, for an interval of sik hours which 
elapsed from the attack in the Bogue Forts being known at Canton until the 
arrival of Her Majesty’s troops. 

The occasjonal appearance only of an armed steamer at Canton, in the opinion 
of this body, is so far from creating the favourable impression which would 
result from the permanent presence of a vessel of war, that it tends rather to 
keep alive the exasperation of the populace, and seems calculated to invite acts 
of hostility in her absence. A protective force should never, therefore, in the 
4 »pinioii of this body, be withdrawn from Canton, especially since it has become 
evident that it is not any aggression on the part of the Chinese Government 
which we have to fear,4)ut the sudden outbreaks of the lawless bands with wliich 
Canton abounds. 

The late i^roceediiigs must have appeared to them an unprovoked attack in 
time of peace, and our immediate retirement a precipitate retreat, which, coupled 
with the further exposure of the weakness of their own Government, has 
rendered this irritation so strong that we fear it is but too probable an early mail 
may bring news of another serious outbreak. 

Our earnest desire is to see the Pottinger treaty fully carried out, but the 
late movement will, we apprehend, have retarded rather than facilitated this 
object. All the important concessions made in consequence of the recent hostile 
demonstrations, were ^really embodied in the Treaty alluded to; but their 
practical enforcement is rendered more difficult from the increased rancour of 
the populace, and the weakening of the moral power of the mandarins over 
their own people, by which alone they rule. 

As British subjects we would also wish to protest against the unjustifiable 
princifde of an hostile aggression being made on a part of an empire far removed 
from the seat of government, in violation of solemn Treaties, without even the 
customary forms which the laws of nations recognise, and the feelings of 
humanity demand. 

We cannot refrain on this occasion from expressing our regret that there has 
not been a more firm, consistent, and dignified policy pursued by Sir John Davis 
towards the Chinese during the last three years, and which has now resulted in 
an act of aggression as rash and injudicious as the former policy had been 
throughout weak and vacillating. • 

We further avail ourselves of this opportunity to draw your Lordship’s 
particular attention to the proceedings of the Hong Kong Government during 
the same period, by which the once rapidly-increasing and promising trade at 
Hong Kong, instead of being fostered has been entirely driven away, and the 
buildings and improvements at Victoria, on which immense sums of money have 
been expended, have become valueless. 

I am instructed, in conclusion, to urge upon your Lordship resjiectfiilly, but 
firmly (if in cousidcration only of the large amount of revenue yielded to the 
Crown by this im{)ortant trade), that British subjects shall be no longer left to 
their own resources for the protection of their lives and property, but that a 

powerful 
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poverful war>^8teamer should in future always be stationed in the close vicinity 
of the British factories at Canton, and such measures be otherwise adopted as 
shall ensure a more respectful feeling in the minds of the Chinese tosvards the 
British nation. 


1 have, &c. 

(signed) WilUarn Nicol. 


— No. 4.— 

Mr. Addiiigton to the Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 



Sir, ■ Foreign Office, 14 July 1847. 

I A31 directed by Viscoujit Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of tlie 10th instant, containing a representation on behalf of the East India 
and China Association of Liverpool, of which you are the chairman, respecting 
the late events at Canton. 

Lord Palmerston directs me to state to you, in reply, that he is sorry to say 
that he is obliged to differ from almost all the opinions which you express in 
your letter on behalf of the Association. 

With regard, indeed, to the course which Sir John Davis has pursued for the 
three years preceding the late transactions. Lord Palmerston considers that he is 
not called upon to express an opinion one way or the other. That course, what> 
ever it may have been, was prescribed to him by his instructions from the Home 
Government, and Lord Palmerston must take for granted that he may infer, 
from Sir John Davis having continued in office, that he executed his instructions 
to the satisfaction of those who were at the time the responsible advisers of the' 
Crown; and if the East India and China Associatioin disapproved of that 
course, it would have been more practically useful for them to have stated their 
objections to it at the time, and to the proper quarter, than to have now con¬ 
veyed to Lord JPalmcrston their retrospective censure of the conduct of a pre¬ 
ceding Administration. 

With regard, however, to the conduct of Sir John Davis during the last few 
months in pursuance of instructions from Lord Palmerston, or,in accordance 
with whut Sir John Davis conceived to be the spirit of those instructions, as 
applicable to the events of the moment, his Lordship has only to say, that the 
measures very properly, very promptly, and very successfully taken by Sir John 
Davis, were not “ unjustifiable in principlewere not “ a violation of solemn 
Treaties were not adopted “ without the customary forms which the laws of 
nations recognise, and the feelings of humanity demand; and that they were 
neither “ rash” nor “injudicious.” On the contrary, there is no principle of 
interniAional law more established, and more justifiable, than that which autho¬ 
rises the resort to. force in order to extort redress which negotiation has failed 
to obtain. 

The measures carried into execution by Sir John Davis were not “ a violation 
oL solemn Treaties,” but were employed to obtain the execution of solemn 
Treaties,{ and this the China Association, with a singular forgetfulness of their 
own assertions, and with a remarkable inconsistency of argument, virtually 
acknowledge, by the complaint which they make that “ all the important con¬ 
cessions made in consequence of the recent hostile demonstrations were really 
embodied in the Treaty alluded to.” If the demands which were made, and the 
concessions extorted, consisted of things which the Treaty stipulated, the British 
Government were justified in demanding them, and it was those who had refused 
or evkded those demands, and not those who made them, who were guilty of 
“ a violation of solemn Treaties.” 

The Association complain that these measures, Ivhic4 they miscall “ a hostile 
aggression,” were directed against “ a part of an empire far rempved from the 
seat of Government;” but Lord Palmerston is at a loss to understand the 
particular force of this objection. The geographical position of Canton with 
r^pect to Pekin is a matter which neither Sir John Davis nor the British 
Government have any power to alter. The aggressions were on the jsirt oi the 
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negotiation. The wrongs were locals, and the very distance between the 
*«i^ere they had happened and the seat of the Iinperial Governinent left Sir John 
I^avis no alternatitre but either sabmission Or the emi>loyment of for^ on the 
sjfMt itself. He had oo means of' making any application to Pekin except 
tnrongh the Governor of Canton, and that Governor had declined to afford 
redress. £ven the China Association wonld not. Lord Palmerston concludes, 
have recommended that the thousand men who sailed from Hong Kong should 
have been smit to Pekin; and there was nothing left, therefore, for Sir Jphn 
Davie to do hut to take the steps which he did take, or to sit down quietly 
under a denial of justice; and, whatever may be the opinion of the China Asso* 
ciation on this matter. Lord Palmerston thinks that Sir John Davis chose, the 
proper alternative. 


The Association, however, say that the course was “ rash and injudicious.’* 
If it was rash, its rashness was shared by the* military and naval officers who were 
consulted beforehand by Sir John Davis; but their*bigh professional character 
exempts them from the imputation, thus lightly cast upon them by the Associa¬ 
tion, of having exposed the lives of the officers and men^under their command 
in a “rash and injudicious” enterprise; and, with all’due deference to the 
Association, Lord Palmerston may be allowed to think that the opinion of those 
military and naval officers, formed on the sjtot upon a military and naval under¬ 
taking, is entitled to more weight than the judgment which the Commercial 
Association, sitting in liverpool, have passed upon that undertaking. iMore- 
over, the opinion of those officers was justiBed by the full and complete success 
which crowned the operation. And Lord Palmerston directs roe here to observe, 
that when the Association object to these measures as repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity, they seem to forgot that there never was a military and naval 
operation in which not only the common feelings of humanity, but the still 
higher qualities of g^erous forbearance and noble disinterestedness and self- 
denial, were more spflhdidly displayed by every man engaged, from the highest 
to the lowest; and if the Chinese are not in their moral constitution essentially 
different from the rest of the human race, the admirable good conduct of tlie 
British soldiers and sailors on this occasion must produce as forcible an impres¬ 
sion on their minds as the proofs which have been afforded of the irresistible 
superiority of Englishmen in naval and military matters have no doubt created 
on their prudOhtial fears. 


The Association seem to be dissatisBed that the concessions obtained by this 
expedition did not go beyond the full and faithful execution of the Pottinger 
Treaty; but they forget that Sir John Davis could have had no warrant, without 
fresh and specific insfructions from his Government, to insist upon more; and 
that the Governor of Canton could not, of his own authority, have granted 
anything which would have been contrary to, or a departure from, the Treaty 
which bad been ratified by the Emperor. •• 

The Association are of opinion that a powerful war-steamer” should be 
always stationed in the close vicinity of the British factories; but though they 
seem not to be aware of the circumstance, yet the fact is that there is not-depth 
of water opposite to, nor in the close vicinity of, the factories for a “ powerfiit” 
war-steamer. A small steamer, of such size as the depth of water will allow, 
will, from time to time, and whenever necessary, be stationed there; but, though 
Lord Palmerston is of opinion that the presence of such a ship of war in tl>.At 
position would tend to prevent any attack upon the factories, his Lordship 
cannot persuade himself that a steamer so placed'would have prevented the mal¬ 
treatment of two srilors by the mob in the interior of the town of Canton, or 
the outrage committed on Colonel Chesney and his companions at Fah-ishan, 
18 mile» l^igher ^p the river. 


I am, &c. 

(signed) [/. Addington. 
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— No. 6. — 

The Vice-Chairman of tlie l^iverpool East India and China Association to 
Viscount J^tiJmerstov, — (Received August 2**1.) 

East India and China Association, 

My Lord, I-iverjiool, 20 August 1847. 

T HAVE had the honour of laying your I^ordship's reply to my letter of tlic 
10th of July, ill reference to the recent proceedings at f’unton, before a raecting 
of this Association ; and I am deisired to suhinit to yonr Lordship sonic farther 
remarks explanatory of some portions of that letter, ^vllich your Lordship appears 
to have misunderstood. 

In doing so, 1 beg to express iny regret if any part of it should have incurred 
your Lordship’s animadversion. Our remarks' were dictated by no wish on our 
part to reflect upon your Lordship’s, or any former. Administration ; but simply 
by a sincere desire to benC'fit the im]>orlant trade in which we, and our fellow- 
merchants at Canton, arc so deeply interested ; and 1 may also add, that the 
correspondence between your Lordship and the authorities *at llong Kong and 
Canton, puhlislietl since our letter to your Lordsliii) was written, has, in some 
degree, modified some of the views we then expressed. 

In asking from your Lordship that a powerful war-steamer might be perma¬ 
nently stationed off the factories at (-anton, vve could not, of course, be supposed 
to require impossibilities. We simply wished tliat the most powerful steamer 
which ihc depth of water would admit of, should always ]>c stationed there, to 
serve as a refuge to llritish subjects from any sudden outbreak of the populace. 
Ami when we recollect the fleet of corvettes and steamers which took their 
station off the town, prior to the attack of Caj)taiii Elliot in 1841, \\c must 
confess aVc are at a loss to understand why there should be any possible obslacle 
to a stt'amer, sufficiently large for the service, being statiemed there now. 

We must also again repeat to your Lordship, as expressed in our former 
letter, our conviction that the merely ‘^occasional visits ” of a steamer arc calcu¬ 
lated to iriitata, rather than to overawe, the unruly rabble of Canton, and even 
to invite an attack upon our countrymen during lier absence ; and we arc fully 
satisfied that, to have the desired effect, a steamer should at all times be 
stationed off the factories. 

To this point, therefore, 1 am again desired most earnestly to invite your 
Lordship's serious consideration, as forming the only basis upon which, in the 
existing stalcv of our intercourse with ('anton, the confidence of the British 
coininunily there can be rcstoied and maintained. 

And, further, the Association believe that, had Sir John Davis, from the 
time of his arrival in China, firmly and decidedly insisted upon the Pottinger 
Treaty being fully carried out ; and, in particular, that had the vessel of w'ar 
therein stipulatecl for, been constantly moored off the factories; the populace of 
Canton would never so far have outrun tin* control of their owm (Jovornment as 
to (n^is^iiigcr, as recently they have done, our entire trade with that place. Wc 
admit that some acts of aegression might have been perpetrated, but the fear of 
immediate chastisement would have prevented any open or general outbreak of 
ill-will. 

With regard to the late warlike proceedings at Canton, we quite agree with 
your Lordship as to .the manner in which they were executed, and feel great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the gallant conduct, generous forbearance, and 
noble disinterestedness of the British forces employed in these operations, as 
well ns to the military skill and courageous energy exhiliited by the commanders 
on that occasion. 

Ill characterizing tlic expedition as “ rash and injudicious,” we alluded to 
the imminent jeopardy to which it subjected British life and property at Canton, 
and to the inexpediency and inutility of the attack itself as proved by its results, 
and not ill anyway to the gallant execution of it. We complained, and wc think 
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justly, that the lives and property of our fellow-countrymen at Canton should 
have been left for hours totally unprotected from the attacks of the infuriated 
rabble of that city. We complained of a want of judgment in the political 
conduct of the expedition, inasmuch as, by exposing to the mob of Canton the 
weakness of their own (rovernment, it still further diminished the power of the 
mandarins to afford protection to our countrymen, without providing for the 
j)resence of any Dritish force to supply its place; and we complain of its 
inutility, as having thus failed in its ostensible object of giving greater security 
to life and ])ropertv at Canton, or in removing any of the practical difficulties to 
the execution of the Treaty of Nankin. So far, indeed, from accomplishing 
either of these most desirable objects, it seems rather to have retarded thCir 
accomplishment. The Pottingcr Treaty stipuljited, for instance, that British 
subjects should at once have permission to enter the city of (Canton. Sir John 
Davis stipulates that tfiat jicrniKssion shall be postponed for a further perif)d of 
two years. Notwithstanding that, your Lordship admits that “ he had no 
warrant ’’ to Alter the provisions of that Treaty. 

It is with much regret, also, that we observe tliat.lhc opinion expressed by 
us ill our former letter to your Lordship, as to the probable consequcnct^s of the 
expedition, are but too likely to be realised. According to advices received by 
the last mail, all trade at Canton iiad ceascil ; the rich shroffs,” or bankers, 
having lost all confidence in the good faith and peaceable intcntiorls of the Ilong 
Kong Government, and fearing further aggressions similar to, and as une\peeled 
as the last, had withdrawn tlicir capital rn»m the trade, and it is difficult to 
foresee wlicn^ tlicir former confidence will be restored. 

The exasperation of the pcoplo is extreme. It appears from tli(*ir placards 
that a conspira<*y was being formed, and that active measures were being taken, 
to dri\c our rncrcliants from the (ountry. llie troops left at (Hinton have 
already come into (‘ollision with llie mob, and, tliougb the pri'seiicc of the 
‘‘ Pluto steamer off' the factories will probably serve as a refuge to our fellow- 
coiiiitrymcn in case of any serious outbreak, it is impossible, without painful 
anxiety, to conlcnijilate the probable results of such an occurrence. 

regard to your Lordships remark that, ‘‘if the East India Association 
disapjiroved of the course of policy adopted during llie last three years by Sir 
John Davis, it would have been more practically useful for them .to have 
stated their objection to it at the tune, and to the pro]»er quarter, than to liavi^ 
now conveyed to 3 our Lordship their retrospective censure; 1 am desired to say, 
that it was impossible for them to complain of the mal-administration of Sir 
John Davis before time had been allowed him to prove by his acts whetlier he 
were indeed fitted for the responsible situation in which he had been placed, and 
on no slight grounds should \vc have thought it right to have made so serious a 
charge. 

Ill making our former remarks 011 this subject, we were but recording, along 
with our own, the loudly-tApressed opinion of our fcllow’-iuerchants in (3hina— 
we believe, without one exception ; and the commercial botlics cd* London and 
IVIauchcstcr fully coincide in tlic ojhiiions which the merehanls of Liverpool 
connected w ith the Ciiina trade now feel bound to repeat to your Lordship. 

Cordially as we would apiirove of all necessaiy steps being adopted oti the 
part of the Ilong Kong (iovenimciil to enforce tlie fulfilment of our 'IVcaty with 
the (Chinese, we still think that a firm and consistent course of policy would be 
more beneficial than any sudden and capricious aggression. VVp feel that though 
under particular circumstances a resort to force may be a necessary alternative, 
it should be the last. . 

We admit also that the temporary interruption or interference with com¬ 
mercial interests should never be allowed to stand in the way of the enforcement 
of the respect due to the British flag; but we would wish to see every means of 
firm and conciliatory policy first proved to be ineffectual, before an appeal to 
arms again interferes with !the vast interests involved in this important trade. 
And we cannot, we must confess, assent to the principle, that because “ w^rongs 
were local, the very distance between the place where they had happened, and 
the seat of the Imperial Government ” left “ no alternative but cither submission, 

or 
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or the employment of force on the spot itself” This doctrine, wc humbly 
submit to your Lordship, might be found extremely inconvenient in practice, if 
promulgated and adopted in the civiJized world. 

The anxiety which we feel for the result of the late events in China may be 
accounted for when your Lordship remembers that, besides a very large amount 
of property, we have relations and friends exposed 10 tlie very serious dangers 
the residents in Canton are now incurring whilst engaged in the peaceful fulfil¬ 
ment of their commercial duties, and wc feel that even should the British 
residents escape, the valuable property they would leave behind them would offer 
a‘powerful temptation to the mob to attempt the destruction of the factories; 
the inevitable result of which .would be a resumption of former hostilities, and 
the consequent interru[>tioii of trade for an indefinite period. 

In conclusion, we beg leave further to submit to your Lordship, tlmt these 
views arc not mere idle or impertinent speculations ; many of tbi® members of 
tills Association having resided in* China and become personally acquainted not 
only with the Chinese cluvracter, but with the position of matters generally in 
that country, consider themselves to some extent qualified to express an opinion 
on our difficulties at Canton. And it is the dread we entertain lest similar 
aggressions, equally* unexpected by the British community at Canton, and 
against which *110 foresight or prudence on their part could guard, should again 
jeopardize their lives and properties, that has actuated us in the firm, hut 1 trust 
respectful, exjiression of the opinions \vhieh we have felt it our duty to place 
before your Lordship. 

I have, &C 0 . 

(signed) Charles Turner, 


—No. G.— 

Mr, Addington to the Chairman of the Liverpool F.ast India and China 

Association. 

* 

Sir, Foreign Office, 2G August 1847. 

I AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge tlie recejpt of your letter 
of the 20th instant, containing a further representation on belialf of the East 
India and China Association of ijiverpool, in answer to the communication w hich 
[ w^as directed by Lord Palmerston to make to you in my letter of the I Itli 
of July. 

I am now to state to you in reply, that differing as Tiord Palmerston does 
with the Association in the opinions and expectations which they have expressed, 
his Lordship is content to leave to time and to events to decide whether the 
anticipations of the Association as to the future results of the measures lately 
*adopted by Sir J. Davis in the Canton Hivcrwill be verified or not; but Lord 
Palmerston must beg to advert to one fundamental difference between their 
reasoning and the principle u])on which Her Majesty's Government have acted 
The Association seem to consider tlic mob of Canton to be the power with which 
we have /o deal, whose feelings should be deferred to, and whose will must be 
considered as paramount. Her Majesty’s Government, on the other hand, 
consider the Government of Canton to be tlie authority to be dealt with, w^hether 
negotiation or coercion be required ; and Lord Palmerston cannot think that it 
would be wise or becoming to abstain from enforcing rights, or to refrain from 
exacting redress for wrongs, out of fear of displeasing the mob of Canton. 

The Association arc mistaken in imagining that Sir John Davis made, by his 
last agreement, any concession in regaid to the right given to Pritisli .subjects to 
enter the city of Canton ; but to those who look upon the mob of Canton as the 
supreme authority of the city, and who believe that mod to be systematically 
hostile to foreigners, it cannot be of much importance at what time a right is to 
he conceded which jmulential considerations would induce swell (lersons to be 
very cautious of exercising. 

• j IC 
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With regard to the stationing a ship of war opposite the factories, the 
Association must surely see that it does not follow that the same choice of small 
vessels should be at the command on the China station, at the present time, as 
existed when a large armament was collected in that quarter for warlike opera¬ 
tions on a great scale; and it appears to Lord Palmerston to be best to leave it 
to the judgment and discretion of the Admiral on the station, in communication 
with Sir John Davis, to mcake such arrangements on this head as may appear to 
him most proper. 

Lord Palmerston abstains from adverting to other topics in your letter 
which suggest very obvious remarks, because there does not appear to his Loifd- 
ship to be any necessity for prolonging this correspondence. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) //. U. Addington. 


—No. 7.— 

The Vice-Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China Association to 
Viscount Palmerston .—(Received 23 February.) 

East India and Cliina Association, 

My Lord, Liverpool, 22 February 1848. 

It is with feelings of the most painful description that we now address your 
Lordship, in reference to the lamentable occurrences at Canton, of which the 
present mail brings advices, affording, as they do, a melancholy and fatal confir¬ 
mation of the apprehensions wo have from time to time submitted .to your 
Lordship's attention ; apprehensions which wc feel assured your Lordship must 
now, equally with ourselves, deeply regret had not been deemed worthy of the 
consideration due to the suggestions of parties speaking from practical knowledge 
and personal experience. 

It cannot now, my Lord, be denied, that the exasperation produced by the late 
attack on the Bogue Forts, and a retreat which did not overawe, but confirmed 
the Chinese in their conviction of their own superiority, have been the cause 
of the inhuman torture and subsequent murder of six of Her Majesty’s unoffend¬ 
ing subjects ; four of whom at least, there is strong presumptive evidence to 
prove, might have been saved had the “ Pluto ” steamer been at Canton. And 
we contend, and think the evidence supports us in the assertion, that the atro¬ 
cious act we now deplgre might liave been prevented had the war steamer not 
have been withdrawn from that station. 

In the name of our common humanity, therefore, w^e make our earnest 
appeal to your Lordship’s recognised proniptiiudc and energy to take immediate 
steps to prevent the recurrence of such appalling disasters. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Robert C, Crosbie* 


—No. 8.— 

. Mr. Addington to the Vice-Chairman of the Liverpool East India and China 

Association. 

Sir, Foreign Office, 29 February 1848. 

I AM directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 22d instant, relative to the lamentable intelligence which was 
received by the last mail of the murder of six British subjects in the neighbourhood 
of Canton. 


Viscount' 
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CHINA ASSOCIATION OF LIVERPOOL IN 1846, 1847, 1848. 

Viscount Palmerston directs me to state to you, in reply, that he deeply laments 
the melancholy event to which you call his attention, but that he c^oes not see 
how that event could have been prevented by the presence of a steam vessel off 
the factories at Canton. 

As the communications between Sir John Davis and the Chinese Government 
on this matter were still going on at the date of the last advices received from 
China, Viscount Palmerston can say nothing to you as to the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government may deem it advisable to adopt to prevent the recurrence 
of the like disaster; but his Lordship cannot refrain from expressing to you his 
regret that when the British residents at Canton were, as appears by a communi¬ 
cation addressed to him by them', fully aware that considerable danger of insult 
and attack would be incurred by any British subjects who might enter Chinese 
villages, the leading members of the mercantile body did not use their natural 
influence with the young men attached to their establishments to indjace them to 
desist—at least, for a time—from excursions which were known to be attended 
with so much personal risk. , 

I am, &c. 

(signed) //. f/. Addington, 



EAST INDIA AND CHINA ASSOCIATION 
OF LIVERP.OOL. 
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REG lJEATIO]>fS 


PRAMKD BV 

THE COMMISSIDNHRS FOR THF AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 

I’OK 'ILIK 

£xAmNAXXoN of Candidaxks for Ari*oiNTMENT to the CivijL Service 
‘ - ' of the East India Company. 




Presented pm'8tJta7U to Art 16 cfe 17 Victoria^ Vap. 95. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF THE EAST II4|>IA COMPANY. 


1. Ill July 1857 an Examination will take place of C>andidate& for Appoint* 
inciita to the Ci.vil Service of the East India Company. Notice will be hereafter 
^ivt!n of the Daj's and IMiiccs of Examination. 


i?. Aliy natural-born Subject of Her Alajesty wdio shall be desirous of 
entering the* Civil Service of the East India Company will be entitled to be- 
examined at such Examination, provided he shall, before the 1st of May 185^,"*' 
have transmitted to the India Hoard, ( ^‘inno^ Row, Westminster,— ^ 


(ft') A C^crtilieate of his Birth, sliowing that his Age on tlic 1st of May 
1857 *11 be abo\'(‘ Kightt'cii Years and under T*wenly-three Years. 

(/>) A ('erlificate, signed by a Physician or Surgeon, of his having no 
Disease, Constitutional Atfection, or Btidily Infirmity, unfitting him 
jor the Civil Service of the East India ('ompany. 

(c) A Certificate of good Aloral ('haracter, signed by the Head of the 
wSchool or ('ollcge at which he has last received his Education; or, if 
he has not received Education at any St'hool or College since the Year 
1851, then such Proof of good Aloral Character as maybe satisfactory 
to the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of‘ India. 

(f/) Af Statement of those of the Branches of Knowledge hereiii-aftcr 
enumerated in which lie desires to be examined. 


3. Tlie Examination will take plae(‘ only in the following Branches of 
Knoivlcdgc :— 

English,Language and Literature: — 

Composition _ - . _ - IjQq 

English Literature and History, including that of 

the Laws and Constitution - - - J ,000 


Language, Literature, and History of Grreecc 
„ „ „ Rome 

„ • „ „ France 

„ „ „ Germany 

99 ^ 99 99 Italy 

Alathcinatics, pure and mixed - - - 

Natural Science; that is, Chemistry, Electricity, and 
Magnetism, Natural History, Geology, and Mineralogy 
Moral Sciences; that is. Logic, and Mental, Aloral, and 
Political Philosophy - - . - 

Sanscrit Language and Literature - - - 

Arabic Language and Literature . - - 


1,500 

750 

750 

375 

375 

375 

1,000 

500 

500 

375 

375 


6,875 


(24.) 


I. The 



( 2 ) 

1. The Merit of the Persons exaniiued will be estimated by Marks, according 
to the ordinary System in use at several of the Universities ; and the Number 
set opposite to each Firanch in the preceding Paragraph denotes the greatest 
Number of' Marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

5. No (candidate will be allowed any Marks in respect of any Subject of 
Examination unless he shall obtain in respect of that Subject One Sixth of the 
Number of Marks set against that particular Subject. 

tj- 'Phe Examination will be conducted by means of printed Questions and 
written Answers, and by viva voce Examination. 

7. After the, Examination shall have been completed, the Marks obtained by 
each Candidate in respect of each of the* Subjects in which he shall have been 
examined will be added up, and tlie Names of the twelve Candidates who 
>luill have obtained a greater aggregate Number of Marks than any.of the 
remaining Candidates wdll be set forth in Order of Merit; and those Twelve 
(Candidates will he appointed to the CJivil Service of the ]^st India Company 
Ill t)i(‘ Presidency of Bengal, provided they comply with the Regulations ni 
foice at the Time for the said Service. 


8. ’riic' Conitnissioncrs for the jVfiairs of* India will be ready to receive, at 
any Time previous to the 1st of May 185/, the Testimonials of Persons desirous 
of* being appointed to the Office of Examiner; but no such Appointment will be 
madc5 until after tlu* Date above mentioned. 


i). All Papers relating to the above-mentioned Examination are to be sent, 
and all Inquiries are to be addressed, thus:-- 


E. I. C*. (Jivil Servu;<‘ 
Examination/' 


“ The iSeeretary, 

•* India Board, 

“ Westminster/’ 


India Koard, ) 
.id Februaiy 1^57 J 


IlKNRY [)ANBY SEYMOUR. 




Tht C0MMI&-iO\EK'. fcOK HIE AliAlllS OF IndUl 
fo’. the E\Ainx\iiov of Caxdioate-^ for Ap- 



Ordf^red to b*? prmuJ ^Otn Febn,-r\ iSo 



EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 


llF/rURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 21 July 185G;— 




I. IiXjjTUIiN of the Ctiaroes to the KaH India Oovoinmoiit iiiciirrod in the Orowtii 
and Monopoly of OnuM, »pecifyini^ Salaries of all Oo'^cnptions, tlie Cost <*!’ 
Manufacture, of Sales, of IVaiisjiort to Ca/cutfay Wdiehouse lloni and oHmo 
E xpenditure, for Ten Years, including the last Year ni which Kelurns an* 
complete • 

IT‘ Eike Return, showing the Amoiinf of AnvANCua under the following IToads,— 
OutatandiiJg Balaneea, including Interest, at the Commencement of year ; Sums 
received in Cash on account of IJalanecs; Sums struck ofl’ as irrccoverahle ; 
Contract.Pnee paid to (Cultivator; Advances during the Year; and outstanding 
Claims at tJie Eml of tiie Year:'* 

III. ‘‘Like Return of Losses incurred on lia<l or insecuiely jincked C>]uuni, inehallng 

Drawbacks allowed to Purchasers 

IV. ‘‘‘ Like Return of the Value of the Houses, S'iociv, &.c., avail.ihle tt) Govennnent, if 

the Monopoly were abolished 

“Like Return of the CiiARc;r.s to the Last^Iiulia Company on tlie Ojiium niaini' 
I’actnrod 111 Native States, and tiansniitted to l^oits ol Kxpoilation m the 
("onijiany's Terntoiies 

VJ. “And, like Arstract Return of the Gross and Not Reueii^ts reeeivcfl by the 
Company’^ Treasury.’* 

Jiast India House, "I JAMES MRLVILL 

in February 1R57. / 


JSrote ,—This is not a perfect Return. The Returns called for in the Second, Third, and Fourth 
paragraphs of the Order will be presented us soon as received from the Govcrniiicnt of liidia- 


{Sir Krshine Perry^) 


Ordered^ hy The House of Commons, to he Printed^ 

20 February 1857 , 


60. 



[ ^ ] 


L i S T. 


PAOL 


L<'t(pr from Court ol Oireclois to the Goveniincut o{ lndiii in the sejiuratc Revenue 
Department, dated 3()tii July (No. 8)1850- *- - - - - - - 3 

Letter trimi the Goveriiuient of India in reply, dated 5th December (No, 44) 135(1 - 3 

Lettei fiojn Seeielaiy to the Government of Bcnsral tr> Secrctaiy to Govenunent of 
India, dated‘27lh November 1850 - 4 

Lctfei fioni officiating Junioi Secictiiiy to Board of Revenue to Secretary to Govcin- 
ineiit of Benjjal, dated lt>th November 185(i - - - - - .,-4 

Statement enclosed in the last-mentioned Letter (marked I k VI.) - - - - 5 

Letter fiom the Government of Bombay, dated 3d November (No. 83) 1856 - - 6 

Statement enclosed in the last-mentioned Letter (marked V.) - - - - - 6 


East India House, 1 
19 February 1857. f 


J. S. MILL, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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RETURNS relating to the Growth, &c., of OPIUM. 


Separate Revenue Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government 
of India^ dated 30th July (No. 8), 1866. 

We transmit herewith copy of an Order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated the 21st instant, calling for certain information in regard to 
the administration of the Indian opium provinces ? and we desire that you will 
cause us to be supplied with the means of making a full Return to the Order, in 
time for presentation to the House at the commencement of the next Session of 
Parliament. 

• We are, &c. 

(signed) W, //. Sykes^ 

' 72. D. Mangles^ 

• &c. &c. 

London, 30 July 1856. 


Home Department, Separate Revenue. 

No. 44 of 1856. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Honourable Court’s 
despatch^ No. 8, of 1856, dated the 30tli July, and of the enclosed order of the 
House of Commons, dated the 21st idem, calling for certain information in 
regard to the administration of the Indian opium revenues. 

2 . In compliance with the above requisition, we transmit herewith a copy of 
a letter, No. 606, dated the 27th ultimo, which we have received from the 
Government of Bengal, together with a copy of its enclosures, among which will 
be found a statement of the receipts and charges on account of the manufacture 
anfl sale of opium for the years 1845-46 to 1854-65. 

3. The further information promised by the Board of Revenue will be for¬ 
warded to your Honourable Court on receipt. 

4. We ob>ierve that the Bombay Government have communicated to your 
Honourable Court direct a copy of the statement prepared by the officiating 
Commissioner of Cdstoms, Salt, and Opium^ at that Presidency, affording the 
information required in the two last paragraphs of the Order of the House of 
Commons as regards opihm manufactured in the Native States of India. 

We have, &c. 

• (signed) Canning. 

/. Darin. 

J, L(m. 

J, P. Grant. 

B, Peacock. 

Fort William, 6 December 1856. 
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Revenue Letter 
from Bombay to 
Court, No. 83 of 
1856, dated tlio 
3 d N ovember. 



RETURNS RELATING TO THE (5ROWT1I 


Mis. Revenue, 
Opium. 

* No. 1426, dated 
241L September; 
No. 1653, dated 
10 th November. 


Opium. 

W. Dampicr and 
II. Stainiorth, 
Ebqrs. 

* No. 516 ol the 
27th September. 
No. 578 of the 
12 lh November. 


No. ooti. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Horae Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 27 November 1856. 

With reference to your letters noted in the margin,* I am directed to forward 
herewith a copy of a letter, No. 690, dated the lOih instant, from the officiating 
Juni(>r Secretary to the Board of Revenue, together with a statement of the 
receipts and cliargc‘S on account of the mariufaclure and sale of opium, for the 
years 1845-46 to 1854-55. 

I have, &c. 

(sigixHl) W, Gr<y, 

• Secretary to the (Jovernraent of-Bengal. 


/ ^ 


No. 606. 

From tlie Officiating Junior Secretary to tlie Board oJ‘ Itevenue to the Secretary 

to the (jioveriiiiioiit of Bengal. 

Sir, Kort William, 10 Noveml)er 18 .^* 6 . 

I AM directed by the Board of Revenue to ackiiowhidge the rec(‘ij>l of your 
letters marginally noied,* calling lor a retinii of the eiiurgeS incurred during 
the last ten years in the growuh and monopoly of opium, to aiiswcu' a requisition 
of the Hou&c of Commons, dated the 21&t Jul}" 1856. 

2. The points on which the Honourable House first desires information 
appear to be the following: cost of manufacture, sales, •transport to Calcutta, 
and price of raw material. All tluse will be found given in the accompanying 
statement prepared itl the Accountant's Office. 

3 . Other returns are calh'd for in the -id, 3d, and 4tb paragraphvS of the 

House’s Order, but tlie ijifonnation n*quircd for tlieir ju’eparalion can only be 
obtained from tin; ojiium agents, wljo have been again addressed on the subject, 
and desired to submit their re))lies forthwith. ^ 

1 have, &c.* 

(signtid) C. S, Belli, 

OfUciating Junior Secretary. 


(IVuc coj)y ) 

(sigiictl) W. Orri/, 

Sc‘crelary to tin' Government of Bengal 
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EAST INDIA (TENURES OF LAND). 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons^ 
dated 9 June 1857;—/br. 


A RETURN “ showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, 
• Lands are held under the several Presidencies of India." 


East India House,') 
lU June 1867. J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


RETURN showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, 
Lands are held under the several Presidencies of India. 

It is presumed that the Order of the Honourable House is intended to apply 
only to those tenures which are held directly under the Government, and not 
to those sub-tenures which may be created at the pleasime of landowners. 

Land throughout India is generally private property, subject to the payment 
of revenue, the mode and system of assessment differing materially in various 
parts. 

ConsiderJible tracts however are exempted from the payment of any revenue, 
such iis Jaghire, Lakhiraj, Maaffee, Enam, and other similar lands, mostly 
under grants made by the native governments which preceded us, and which 
have been subsequently confirmed by the British authorities. Others, such as 
estates held on Mocurreree or Istimraree titles, are subject to a fixed annual 
payment, not liable under any circumstances to be increased. 


BENGAL. 

In the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, the land is held by 
zemindars, on payment of an annual sum fixed in perpetuity, the estates being 
liable to Ik* sold in default of payment, under the provisions of Act 1. of 1845. 
The only land at the disposal of Government consists of estates which have 
been thus sold, and purchased on the publu; account. The rate of land tax 
cannot l(#J given, but it is believed to amount, on the average, to about half the 
rental. 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

The system pursued in the North-West Provinces is briefly described in the 
following extract from the “ Directions for Revenue Officers,” promulgated 
under the authority, of the late Lieutenant-governor, Mr. Thomason. 

First. All the inhabited part of the country is divided into portions with 
fixed boundaries, called \nehals or estates ; on each mehal a sum is assessed for 
the term of 20 or 30 years, calculated so as to leave a fair surplus profit over 
and above the net produce of the land; and for the punctual payment of that 
sum the land is held to be perpetually hypothecated to the Government. 

Secondly. It is determined who are the person oripersons entitled to receive 
tMls surplus profit. The right thus determined is declared to be heritable and 
transferable, and the persons entitled to it are qpnsidered the proprietors of the 
land, from whom the engagements for the annual payment of the sum assessed 
by^the Government on the mehal are taken. 
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Thirdly. All the proprietors of a mehal are, severally and jointly, responrible 
in their persons and property for the payment of the sum assessed by the 
Government on the mehal. When there are more proprietors than one, it is 
determined according to what rule they shall share the profits, or make good, 
the losses on the estate. If the proprietors are numerous, engagements are 
only taken from a few of the body, who on their own parts, and as representa¬ 
tives of the rest, undertake to manage the mehal, and to pay the sum assessed 
upon it. 

The rate of assessment was in the first instance limited to two-thirds of the 
net produce * of each mehal or estate, but, on the revision which is about to 
take place on the expiration of the 30 years which formed the first term of 
settlement, it has been determinccf* to restrict the demand of the State to one- 
half of the average net assets. 

In some districts, such as Goruckpore, the Deyrah Dhoon, and Kumaon, 
there are large tracts of land in which no private rights exist, and which are 
€5onsequently at the absolute disi^osal of the Govcrument. These are granted 
to applicants on favourable terms, such as those mentioned in the following 
notification, which was issued in September 1855: 

1. Grants of land for the tea cultivation in the Kumaon and Ghurwal districts 

of the Kumaon province, will be made on the following conditions, on application 

to the Senior Assistant Commissioner of the district. 

• 

2. Each grant will be of not less than 200 or more than 2,000 acres; more, 
than one grant may be taken by one person or company, on the applicants 
satisfying the local authorities, acting under the usual control in the Revenue 
department, of their possessing sufficient means and capital to tmdertake an 

• extended cultivation and manufacture of tea. 

3. One-fourth of the land in the grant will be given free from assessment in 
perpetuity, on fulfilment of the conditions below stated. 

4. Hie term of first lease will be for 20 years; for the first four years the 
grant will be rent free; in the fifth year, one anna per acre will be charged on 
three-fourths or the assessable portion of the grant; two annas per acre in the 
sixth year ; three annas in the seventh year, and so on, one .more anna being 
added in each year, till, in the last year, the maximum rate is reached of one 
rupee per acre. The full assessment on a grant of 2,000 acres will thus not 
exceed 1,500 rupees per annum. 

5. The following are the prescribed conditions of clearp,nce : 

At the close of the fifth year from the date of grant, a twentieth part of the 
assessable area ; at the close of the fifteenth year, half of the as.sessable area; and 
at the close of the last year three-fourths of the assessable area is to be cleared 
and well stocked with tea iilants. 

G. In the 2ist year, on the fulfilment of the above conditions, the proprietary 
right in the grant and the right of <‘ngagement with Government shall vest in 
the grantee, his heirs, exoculors or assignees, under the conditions generally 
applicable to the owners of estates in Kumaon ; and the rate of assessment ou 
the lands in the grant, in whatever manner cultivated, shall never exceed the 
average rate on grain crop Lands in the same locality. 

7. On failure of payment of the jjrescribed assessment in any year, or of any 
of the above conditions (the fact of which failure shall After local inquiry, 
conducted by the Senior Assistant Commissioner, be finally determined by the 
Sudder Board of Revenue), the entire grant shall be liable to resumption at the 
discretion of the Government, with excc))tion to the portion of the assessable 
area Vi-hich may be bona fide under tea cultivation, and to a further portion of 
land which shall be allowed in perpetuity free of assessment to the extent of 
one-fourth of sueh cultivated area. 'J he portions so exempted will remain in 
the possession of the grantee, subject to tlie' usual rates and rules of assessment 
in the district. 

8. Grantees 


* liy net produce is meant tb'> surplus which (he estate may yield aher deducting the expcnaca 
of v'lltivauun, including the pioAts of stock and wages of labour. 
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8. Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars at conrenient points 
round the circuit of a grant mthin six months from its date, failing which, 
such pillars will he put up by the Government officers, ahd the cost thereof 
shall be recoverable from the grantee in the same manner as the regulated rate 
of assessment. 

9. No claim to the right and interest in the grant on any tomsfer by the 
original grantee, will be reco^ised as valid unless on registry the namw of 
the transferee in the office of the Senior Assistant Commisrionl^t^, 

10. So long as Government establishments for the experimeninl growth and 
manufacture of tea shall be maintained in the Provinces, supplies of seeds wnd 
plants will be given gratis to grantees, oi^application to the Superintendent 
Botanical Ghirdens, North-Western Provinces, as far as may be in his power. 

MADRAS. 

The tenures of land under the Madras Presidency are thus described in a 
report recently received from that Government. 

The revenue systems in force in the Madras Presidency are the zemindaiy, 
village joint rents, ryotwar, oolungoo. 

The zemindary system is also termed the Mpotahdary, the former designation 
being usually applied to old ancestral estates, and the latter to those created 
under the Regulations of 1803. 

Under this system estates, of greater or less extent according to circumstances, 
are held by the proprietors direct from the Government, on payment of a fixed 
annual sum or “ peishcush.” This payment was fixed on the creation of the 
estate by a calculation of its actuid proceeds at the time, and for some years 
previously, a deduction, generally of from 33 to 15 per cent., being made there¬ 
from to cover the expenses of management, and to constitute (with the future 
revenue of the whole of the cultiirahle lands then waste), the emoluments of 
the zemindar or proprietor. 

The prominent defects of this system consist in the entire alienation of the 
waste lands from the State, and the degree of dependence in which all classes 
are practically placed under the zemindar. The powerful influence of the latter 
is also injuriously experienced in matters of police. 

The zemindary tenure prevails chiefly in the Northern CircarSf though there 
are large proprietary estates in other districts, as Madura, Nellore, North Arcot, 
&c. 

In the village-renting system the villagers stand in the zemindar’s position, 
and jointly hdld from the Government. The village is rented to the whole 
body, or a section of them, for a term of years, and they make their payments 
direct to Government, managing their affairs independently, and allotting the 
lands for cultivation among themselves. 

Under this system the middle-man between Government and the people is 
dispensed with, but there still remain the serious defect of joint responsibility, 
and the want of clearly defined individual property in the land. 

Under the ryotwar system every registered holder of land is recognised as its 
proprietor, and pays direct to Government. He is at liberty to sub-let his pro¬ 
perty, or t<^ transfer it by gift, sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by 
Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment, and has the option annually 
of increasing or diminishing his holding, or of entirely abandoning it. In unfa¬ 
vourable seasons remissions of assessment are granted for entire or partial loss 
of produce. The assessment is fixed in money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except in those cases where water is drawn from a Government source of 
irrigation to convert dry land into wet, or one into two-crop land, when an extra 
rent fs paid to Government for the water so appropriated ; nor is any addition 
made to the assessment for in^provements effecte() at the ryot’s own expense. 
The ryot, under this'system, is virtually a proprietor on a simple and perfect 
title, and has all the benefits of a perpetual lease v^thout its responsibilities, 
inasmuch as he can at any time throw up hiS' lands, but cannot be ejected so 
long as he pays his dues; 'he receives assistance in difficult seasons, and is irre¬ 
sponsible for the payment of his neighbours. 
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The assessment is fixed on each field, and the mode in vrhicfa this was done 
is as follows : a certain portion of the produce was first set aside from the gross 
produce as a joint contrmution of the xyot and Goremment for the pay of village 
officers, and the remainder divided in certam proportions, the share allotted to 
Government being commuted into money at the average value of the produce 
for a period of years antecedent to the settlement. 

Unfortunately the share of Government was gmierally fixed too high, and the 
result of this over-assessment, increased as its pressure has been by the fall in 
the value of produce since the settlement was made, has never allowed the 
system a fair trial. Various restrictive rules also led to much interference with 
the lyots, though they were far from being a necessary consequence of'the 
system. These restrictions are no# being removed, and the reductions recently 
mode or in jnrogress, and the correct survey, classification, and re-assessment 
of the land now in progress, will do away with these disadvantages, and it may 
he expected that the superiority of a system which encourages industry and 
enterprise by being based on individual proprietorship will be more clearly •» 
evinced. 

The "Annual Settlements” under ryotwary are often misunderstood,, and it is 
necessaiy to explain that they are rendered necessary by the right accorded to 
the ryot of diminishing or extending his cultivation from year to year. Their 
object is to determine how much of the assessment due on his holffing the ryot 
shall pay, and not to re-assess the land. In those cases where no change occurs 
in the ryot’s holding, a fresh puttah or lease is not issued, and such parties are 
in no way affected by the annual settlement, which they are also i\ t requirecr 
to attend. 

The greater portion of the Presidency is under ryotwary, and a correct un¬ 
derstanding of its principles, when properly carried out, is therefore particularly 
desirable. To revert from ryotwar to the zemindary tenure would be to place 
a middle-man between Government and the people, to strike off from 15 to 33 
per cent, of the existing revenue, and to alienate the waste lands which now afford 
Government the means of lightening tlie heavy assessments now prevailing. To 
have recourse to village rents would be to annul individual property in the land, 
and to make the community responsible for every member’s shortcomings. 

The ryotwary system essentially prevails universally, for the zemindar and 
village renter, equally deal with their tenants on this principle, and every 
gystem, be its name what it may, must, in the end, resolve itself into ryotwar. 

The oolungoo-renting system prevails only in Tanjore and Tinnevelly, and is 
not general in either; its peculiarity consists in the Government demand being 
dependant on the current price of grain. On the introduction of the system, a 
standard grain assessment was fixed on each village, and also a standard rate, 
according to which the grain demand was to be commuted into money ; but it 
was, at the same time, arranged, that if current prices in any year rose more 
than 10 per' cent, above the standard commutation rate, or mil more than 

5 per cent, below it, the Government and not the ryot was to receive the profit 
and to bear the loss. The profit up to 10 per cent, remains with the loqd- 
owners, who also bear all loss by fall of price as far as 5 per bent. The advan¬ 
tages of the system are that the Government participates with the ryot in the 
benefit high prices, while the latter is relieved from loss when prices are much 
depressed; its disadvantage consists in the difficulty that is experienced in 
obtaining accurate and fair returns of the current prices which are taken 
throughout the year. 


BOMBAY. 

Under the Bombay Presidency, " the revenue management” thay be described 
in general terms as “ ryotwaree,” implying that, as a general rule, the occupants 
of Govmiment lands settle for their land revenu^, or rent, wkh the Government 
officers' direct, and not through a middle man. It should be understood, 
however* that throughoii^ the Presidency, instances not unfrequently occur in 
which the Government revenues of entire villages are settled for by individual 
superior holders, under various denominations, or by a co-partnery of superior 
holders; as instances of the former, the Khotee villages of the Konkan, and 

talookdoree 
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Talookdaree estates of Guzerat may be adduced- while the latter are exem¬ 
plified in the Bhagdaree and Neerwadaree tenure of the Broach and Kaira 
CoUectorates. 

In Sind, not many years ago, the revenue throughout was collected in grain 
by actual division of the crop ; the grain was tlien sold by reserved auction, at 
artificially high, and sometimes even at famine, prices by the Gorernnumt, as 
the great grain dealers of the country. The natural condition of the market, 
thus directly interfered with by the Government, was yet further forced by the 
circumstance of the Commissariat drawing the grain required for the troops at 
nominal prices from the Government grain stores. Great progress has been 
made in superseding this objcjctionablc system by cash assessments, which have 
been already introduced into several districts of the Province. In the Shikarpoor 
Collectorate generally, but in Larkhana particularly, the advantages of a light 
and fairly distributed cash assessment have been most marked and beneficial. 
The tax payers are contented, pnd the Government demand is readily 
responded to. 

A revision of assessment is now in progress throughout the Presidency, by 
which the amount payable on each field is determined according to its quality, 
and the amount so fixed is not liable to alteration for a term of 30 years. 


PUNJAB. 


In the Punjab one and the same man is usually absolute projjrietor and gene¬ 
rally the sole cultivator, though he may occasionally lease out a few fields to 
tenants. He is saddled with no rent. He has to jnovide for the cost of culti¬ 
vation and for the Government demand ; the rest of the produce be may devote 
to the maintenance of his family and the accumulation of his capital- Ikittluisii 
men, while maintaining their individuality, do yet belong to village communi¬ 
ties. A village is not inhabited by a certain number of ryots, each unconnected 
with tht; othei‘, but by a number of person.^ of common descent, forming one 
large cousiiihood, having their own headmen, accustomed to joint action and 
mutual support. ^ 

The British Government has from the first decided on levying the tax by 
money payments assessed for a term of years. The peasant projirietors com¬ 
pound with the State for a fixed period, suc*h jissessment and compOiniding being 
technically termed a Settlement. But the proprietors do not engage ituilvidualiy 
with the Governmenf, but by villages. The brotherhood, through its headnn*u 
or representatives, undertakes to pay so much for so many years ; and then, 
having done ihfs, they divide the amount among themselves, a^signing to each 
man his quota. Primarily each man cultivates and ])ays for him^rclf, but ulti¬ 
mately he is responsible for his co-parceners and they for liini ; and they are 
bound together by a joint lialnlity, 'J'he Punjab system,’therefore', is not ryf)t- 
waree, nor zumeendaree ; but the village system. In the Hills, and occasionally 
elsewhere, the zumeendaree system, and near Mooltan, something ai^proacliing 
to the ryotwaree system, may be found. Bui the village systt^m is the preva¬ 
lent one, especially in the most iini^ortant districts. 

The average rate of assessment per per annum, in the Cis-SutU'j States, 

is 1 r. 2<i. h or 2 a-. 3 4 r/. ; in the Trans-Sutlej States, 1 r. \b a, 7 p^^ or 
3 A'. 11 id, ; in the .Upper Baree and Rechiia Ikuibs, 1 r, Ga, 3 p,^ or 2 a. 9 d, ; 
in the Upper Chucli Doab, 1 r. 2 a. 7p-^ or 2 s, 3 § d. It will be observed that 
the rate diminishes as, the scttlemc'nt progresses westward, the country being 
poorer; the same result will occur in the southern districts. It is estimated 
that a peasant proprietor cultivates, <jn an averages eight acres, and, at a mean 
rate of assessment (say I r. 4 a. per acre), would pay 12rA, or 1 I, 4 s, per 
annum to the State. From this^point of view, the amount would not seem 
heavy. Again, from searching and accurate inquii^ in the Settlement* Depart¬ 
ment, showing the exact yield and value per acre of every kind of crop, it lias 
been ascertained that the Government demand does not exceed one-fifth of the 
gross value of the produce in rich tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even 
less, in poor tracts. 


•j 1 2—Scss. 2. 
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RETURN RELATING TO TENURES OF LAND; INDIA. 


More complete information as to the svftem of revenue admiimtration por> 
sued in the North-west Provinces and in Bombay, will be found in the papers 
printed by order of the Honourable House on the 20th August 1853 (No. 909). 
Papers on the subject of the revision of the assessment of the Madras Presidency 
have also been printed as No. 51 of the present Session. 


East India House,! 
June 1857. / 


J. S. Mill, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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EAST INDIA (LAW EXPENSES). 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable I’lie House of Commons^ 
dated la February 1857 ;— 


RETURNS of all Sums expended by the East India Company, and 
Charged, or to be Charged, on the Revenues of India, for Law Proceedings 
in England during the Years 1855 and 1856 respectively 

“ And, shovdng the Expense incurred by the East India Company in 
opposing a Private Bill, intituled, ‘ The Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill,' 
before a Committee of The llouse of Commons, and the Number of 
Counsel engaged.’* 


East India House,! JAMES C. MELVILL, 

2 d February 1867.J Secretary, 


RETURN of aU Sums expended by the East India Company, and Charged, 
or to be Charged, on the Revenues of Indiciy for Law Proceedings in 
England^ during the Years 1855 and 1856 respectively : 

s ■ clt» 

1855 ^ 9,886 3 3 

1856 21,751 6 10 

Note ,—The above includes 0,500 h advanced to the Executors of Colonel D. O. Dyce Sombre, 
for Law Exfienses in support of his Will, which will be repaid, subject to taxation, out of Ins 
Estate. 


//. S, JLawford. 


RETURN showing the Expense incurred by the East India Company 
in opposing a Private Bill, intituled, “ The Nawab of Surat Treaty Bill,” 
before^ a Committee of The House of Commons, and the Number of 


Counsel engined: 




£. d. 

Expenses incurred 

- 

- 

- 

- 8,541 1 7 

Number of Counsel 

- 

- 

- 

Three. 





/i. iS. Lawford. 
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EAST INDIA (JUDICIAL ESTABUSHMENTS. Ac.) 


RETURN to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons^ 
dated 5 February 1857 


COPY of the Circular of the Governor-General in Council, dated 28th 
February 1856, calling for Opinions on the Reports of the>RoYAL Com¬ 
mission on Judicial Establishments in India 

Extracts from a Minute of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bwgal, dated 
30th April 1856, on the Administration of Criminal Justicb, and on the 
Age and Inexperience of the Magistrates ;** 

“ And, Copy of Memorial from the Missionaries to the Government of 
Bengal on the State of that Province, with the Reply of Government.” 


East India House, \ 
16 February 1867. J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


Note* —^This is not a perfect Return to the Order. A copy of the ** Circular Order of the 
Governor-general, dated the Bth February I 860 ,'’ and the Extracts from Minute of the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, dated 80 th April 1866 ,^’ cannot be furnished, as those papers have not been 
received at the East India House. An extract from a Letter from the Government of India, dated 
16 th May (No. 42 ) 1866 , stating the substance of the Circular above alluded to, is transmitted. 


(Sir Erskine Ferry.) 


Ordered^ by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 

17 February 1857 . 
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ISxtracl LiCttor from Government of India to Court of Directors ; dated 15th hlay (No. 42)^ 


1R60 -.. 8 

XiCtter from Secretary to Government of lieng'al to Secretary to Government of India; 

dated 19th September 1850 - ----------8 

Memorial of Missionaries ; dated 2d September 1850 -.-----3 

Minute by the Honourable Mr. Ilalliday^ dated iHth September 1850 - - - - 7 

Letter from Secretary to Government of Beng^til to Secretary to Government of India j dated 

27t]i September 1850 - - - - - - - - - - • -11 

Petition of Committee of British Indian Association; dated 20th September 185G - ’-11 

Minute by the Governor-general j dated 6th October 1856 - - - - - -12 

Minute by Honourable J. A. Dorin ; dated luth October 1850 - - - - - 14 

Minute by Honourable J. P. Grant; dated 22d October 1856 - - - -16 

Minute by Honourable B. Peacock; dated 26th October 1856 - - - - - 19 

m 

Letter from Secretary to Government of India to Secretary to Government of Bcng’al; dated 

lltli November 1850 - - - - - - - - - - - 19 


Past India House,\ 
IG February 1857.J 


J. S. MILL,. 

Bxaminer of India Correspondence. 
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BAST INDIA JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Extract Judicial Letter from Government of India to Court of Directors ; 

dated 15 May (No. 42) 1856. 

1 . W*® have received your despatch in the Legislative Department, No. 13, 
dated the 5th December last, in which you advise us of the despatch of 20 
copies of the .First Report of the Indian Law Commissioners, appointed in 
pursuance of sect. 28 of 16 & 17 Viet.., c. 95, and request us to lose no time 
in taking the same into our consideration, and communicating to you our 
sentiments thereon. 

2 . These instructions of your Honourable Court have received our attention; 
we have furnished copies of the Report to the Governments of Bengal and the 
North-western Provinces, and to the Judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
and invited their opinions upon it, as ell as those of the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay, and of the Judges of the Supreme Courts at those Presidencies. As 
soon as wc receive the replies of these several authorities, or sooner if they are 
not furnished within reasonable time, we shall ourselves report thereon to your 
Honourable Court, as desired. 


No. 1336. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the SeOretiiry to the 
Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 19 September 1856. 

I AM directed to forward, for the consideration and orders of • Memunal of thn IMiaBionarfes re- 
the Supreme Government, the papers noted in the margin.* 2^S«"pteiuberi8^ t-alcuttn, dated 

I have &c 1' V ITonour- 

^ ^ ^ l-it.'urcnnnt-fvovernor, dated 

(signed) IV. Grey, is September iH.jd. 

• . Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


To the Honourable F, J. Halliday, Esq., Ueutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Missionaries of the Gospel. 

Humbly showeth. 

That your MemorijEdists are Missionaries residing in or near Calcutta, and 
are connected with various Christian Churches. 

That your Memorialists are in the habit of meeting every month for con¬ 
ference respecting such matters as relate to the progress of the Gospel in this 
country, and that Memorialists have frequently afld carefully considered at these 
meetings the social as well as the spiritual condition of the people, and have 
had many opportunities of judging, both from personal observation and from 
intercourse with residents in the mofussil, what that condition really is. 

That if your Memorialists believed that the people were suffering from no 
evils but such as are being removed, or that their unhappy moral character 
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PAPERS RELATING TO 


was the sole cause of their calamities, rour Memorialists would not come forward 
to address the Government on the subject. But your Memorialists have long; 
entertained the conviction that the circumstances of the case call on them to 
overcome all repugnance to bearii^ their public testimony on behalf of the 
people; and it was with this cM>nviction that your Memorialists sent to the 
Houses of Parliament, prior to the inquiry into Indian Affairs in 1862 ,'a Peti¬ 
tion which was laid before the Committees of the two Houses, and in which 
they thus stated their views:— 

“ That your Petitioners have reason to believe that there is a vast amount of 
social disorganisation and of consequent suffering in the whole country. Much 
of this your Petitioners can trace to the fearful superstitions of the people, to 
their ignorance, and to the debasing effects of a popular mythology, which 
presents as objects of worship, deities, which are examples of every vice, and 
which ascribes sanctity and divine honour to a priesthood which is the principal 
curse of India. But speaking particularly of this great Presidency of Bengal, 
your Petitioners would represent to your Honourable House the existence of 
evils which it falls properly within the scope of Gk>vernment to meet and to 
control. The evils resulting from the religions of the country your Petitioners 
believe have been greatly diminished since the commencement of Christian 
missions; and they willingly accord to the Government of India the praise of 
having abolished Satis, and checked Infanticide, Thuggism, and the once preva¬ 
lent practice of Self-immolation. Your Petitioners do not now hear of the / 
terrible occurrences with which their predecessors were familiar, of women 
drowning themselves publicly at the junction of the Granges and the Jumna ; of 
others sitting in pits to be smothered by heavy baskets of sand; and of devotees 
yielding themselves to death in the presence of multitudes, by means which 
require the active participation of heartless accessories. A more just appre¬ 
hension of their duty by the judicial officers of Government has restrained such 
suicides, by dealing with the accessories as guilty of murder, and the enactment 
of several wise and salutary laws has restrained the other classes of crimes 
which your Petitioners have mentioned. Your Petitioners believe, however, 
that these results must, in a large measure, be ascribed to the growing influence 
of Christian missions, which have been blessed, no less in raising the standard 
of piety and justice among the Europeans in India, than in the enlightenment 
of the consciences of the natives. But there are other evils, with which the 
Government as such has to contend, and which your Petitioners regret to declare 
appear to be on the increase. Your Petitioners greatly fear that it w'ill be 
found, on inquiry, that in many districts of Bengal, neither- life nor property is 
secure; that gang robberies of the most daring character are perpetrated 
annually, in great numbers, with impunity; and that there are constant scenes 
of violence in contentious respecting disputed boundaries, between the owners 
of landed estates. 

“ That your Petitioners submit to your Honourable House that the ^radical 
cause of these evils is the inefficiency of the police and the judicial system. 
Your Petitioners And that the sole protection of the publio peace, in many 
places, is a body of policemen (called village chowkedars), who are in fact the 
ministers of the must powerful of their neighbours, rather than the protectors 
of the people. The body of peace officers appointed and paid directly by the 
State will, on inquiry, be found to be entirely insufficient for the great districts 
for which they are provided; but, few as they are, they also will be found to be 
oppressors of the people. The records of the criminal courtk, and the experi¬ 
ence of every resident in the districts of Bengal, will bear testimony to the 
facts that no confidence can be placed in the police force (either the regular 
force or the village chowkedars) ; that it is their practice to extort confessions 
by torture ; and that, while they are powerless to resist the gangs of orge^sed 
burglars, or dacoits, they are corrupt enough to connive at their atrocities'. 

“ TThat your Petitioners believe that a stnet and searching inquiry into the 
state of tht: rural population of Bengal would lead your Honourable House to 
the conclusion that they commonly live in a state of poverty and wretched¬ 
ness, produced chiefly by the present system of landed tenures and the 
extortion of the zemindars, aggravated by the inefficiency and the cruelties 
of the peace officers, who are paid by the chowkedarry tax or by the Govern¬ 
ment. 


« That 
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** That your Petiti<mers believe that a well-organised police, with a more 
extensive and more effective judicial sjrstem, would do much to check the 
outrages that arise from disputes about land. But your Petitioners must also 
ascribe much of the evil which these outrages produce to the causes by which 
primarily such disputes are occasioned. Your Petitioners must declare that, from 
the want of a complete survey of the estates of the country, of a Registration Act 
to settle titles, and of laws to obviate the infinite mischief of the universal 
system of secret trusts, there is so much uncertainty about the landed tenures 
and boundaries in Bengal, that capitalists generally dread to purchase such pro¬ 
perty, and those who do, too frequently keep bo^es of clubmen to take and 
keep by force the extent of land to which they deem themselves entitled. 
Between contending proprietors, amidst scenes of constant conflict, and a prey 
to the corruption and the oppression of the police, the tenant is reduced, not- 
merely to beggary, but also, in many cases, to a state of the most abject and 
pitiable servitude.” 

That a separate petition, signed by 1,800 Christian inhabitants of Bengal, was 
presented to Parliament in 1853, in which they stated that the “ police of the 
Lower Provinces totally fails as respects the prevention of crimes, apprehension 
of offenders, and protection of life and property; but it is become an engine of 
oppression, and* a great cause of the corruption of the people“ that torture 
is believed to be extensively practised on persons under accusation and that 
“ all the evil passions are brought into play, and iniquities of all kinds, both by 
people and police, are resorted toand this petition also bore strong and 
emphatic testimony to the wretched condition of the people, and the unsatis¬ 
factory state of the judicial system. 

That jmur Memorialists noticed, with extreme regret, that the Parliamentary 
inquiry into Indian affairs was brought to a close, before this subject of the 
social condition of the people was opened. 

That since that period, many circumstances, and particularly many recent 
publications have deepened the conviction of your Memorialists, that the social 
condition of the people of Bengal is deplorable in the extreme, and that the 
representations in their petition fell short of the truth. 

That your Memorialists have perused with the deepest interest, a Minute by 
your Honour, on the Police and Criminal Justice in Bengal, in which the exist¬ 
ing system is most faithfully and powerfully described. Your Memorialists have 
noticed particularly the following statements : that “ for a long series of years, 
complaints have bc?n handed down from administration to administration, 
regarding the badness of the mofussil police under the Government of Bengal, 
and as yet, very little has been done to improve itthat, “ throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the strong prey almost universally upon the 
weak, and power is but too commonly valued only as it can be turned into money 
that “ it is a lamentable but unquestionable fact, that the rural police, its posi¬ 
tion, character, and stability as a public institution, has, in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, deteriorated during the last 20 years that *^the criminal judicatories 
certainly do not cbmmond the confidence of the peoplethat, “ whether right 
or wrong, the general native opinion is certainly that the administration of 
criminal justice is little better than a lottery, in which, however, the best chances 
are with the c riminal , and this is also very much the opinion of the European 
mofussil co mmuni ty that a very small proportion of heinous offenders are 

ever brought to trialthat it now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquittedand that “ peculiar and accidental circumstances, 
partly temporary and partly arising out of the constitution of the civil service, 
have, at this moment, made the inexperienced condition of the magistracy more 
observable than it has ever been before, while it seems certain that the evil 
during several successive years is likely very seriously to increase and your 
Memorialists attach great weight to these remarkable and important decla¬ 
rations. "* ■ 

That your Memorialists, when the Government of the Marquis of Dalhousie 
approached its close, expressed, in their address to his Lordshij), their .sense of 
his extraordinary exertions in the execution of his arduous duty, and of,the 
wisdom, decision, and success which had marked his career ; but your Memo¬ 
rialists were aware, that the pressure of many other urgent subjects, had pre* 

' vented that distinguished statesman applying his powerful and vigorous mind to 
.5'* A 3 the 
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the social condition of the peopte of Bengal^ and your Memoriidists were so 
deeply impressed with the importance of this subject^ that they took the liberty 
of directing his Lordship’s attention to it^ in the hope tbat^ if it shotdd eveac m 
discussed in the British Parliament, he would bring to bear upon it his ability 
and influence. Your MemorialislES stated in their address : 

The conviction that even after returning to England, and commencing 
afresh to take an active part in the labours of the Imperial Legislature, your 
Lordship will always endeavour to promote the welfare of India, encourages us 
to give expression to the wish that your Lordship’s special attention might be 
directed to the lamentable condition of the peasantry of Bengal, to the causes of 
that condition, and to the best means of ameliorating it. We take the liberty 
, of alluding to this subject, not merely because we know, both from our own 
experience and from the testimony of other missionaries, that the present work¬ 
ing of the zemindari system is one of the most powerful obstacles to the spre^ 
of Christianity in this country, but also because we arc convinced that it is a 
great and growing evil, particularly when considered in connexion with the 
general character both of zemindars and ryots. It encourages the- conceal¬ 
ment, and consequently the commission of crime ; it impedes the administration 
of justice ; and whilst it emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, it leads 
the poor to desj>air of obtaining redress, even against the grea-fest wrongs that 
may be inflicted ui>on them. We have reason to believe that a spirit of sullen 
discontent prevails even now among the rural population, from an impression^ 
that Government is indifferent to their sufferings. The zemindari system may 
be convenient as a fiscal measure; but on the other hand, the experience of 
60 years proves that it tends to demoralise and pauperise the peasantry, and to 
reduce this fair and fertile land to a condition similar to that under which 
Ireland suffered so grievously and so long. We do not presume to offer any 
practical suggestion to a statesnmn like your Lordship; we arc aware that the 
subject is as i)erj)lexing as it is distressing; but wc are not without a hope that 
your Lordship’s sagacity and experience may succeed in devising a remedy, even 
for this all but hopeless evil. We only venture to make the additional remark, 
that the representations of zemidars and indigo planters, however con^eet an 
exposition they may be of their own interests and wishes, canqot be expected to 
be otherwise than one-sided, and therefore do not fairly and fully set forth the 
wrongs and wants of the peasantry.” 

That your Memorialists would now look to Ilis Lordship the present Governor- 
general in Covincil, and the Legislative Council of India, at this season of 
peace and financial prosperity, to deal with these important matters with 
adequate earncjstness, jund with a view to comprehensive and complete reforms. 
Your Memorialists feel themstdves bound to declare tiiat they view with alarm 
as well as sorrow the continuance of the evils which they have so long deplored, 
and the effects of which are seen in the demoralisation and tlie sufferings of the 
people, and that they believe that measures of relief can with safety be*delayed 
no longer; as, from the information they have acquired, they fear that Jthe 
<liscontent of the rural population is daily increasing, and that a bitter feeling of 
hatred towards their rulers is being engendered in their minds. 

That a Bill called an Affray Bill was read a first time in Council about three 
years ago, the object of which was to render liable for affrays, not merely the 
ignorant clubmen who are hired, or the dependent tenants who are compelled to 
take part in them, but those also for whose benefit they ajre undertaken, and 
without whose connivance they would not occur ; and that your Memorialists 
believe that the official information by which the nece^ssity for that measure was 
proved to the Government in 1853, would satisfy the present Government that 
practices are common in the mofussil of reckless lawlessness and violence, and 
that there is such an indifference to human life and suffering, as indicates a 
fearful state of demoralisation and anarchy. 

That, with a view to ulterior measures, your Memorialists are earnestly 
desirous that a Commission may be appointed, consisting of men of independent 
minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices, to institute a searching inquiry 
into all the causes that now affect the condition of the population, especially 
into the state of the police and the judicial system ; the powers and ii^uence 
of the zemindars and planters, and how those powers are used; the resourctes 
and earnings of the labouring clashes, and the proportion which these bear to' 

the 
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&e rent that thejr are oompdled to pay; the harassing e3caction8 and oppressions 
to which the po(»r are subject; the landed tenures; tibe extension of the Govern* 
ment sales of ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs among a people once cele¬ 
brated for tmnperance; the actual extent to which education is provided for the 
paasses; and the best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the 
condition of the people. 

That your Memorialists are encouraged to hope for the appointment of this 
Commission, by the readiness with which the Government of Madras issued a 
Commission to inquire into the practice of torture, the impartiality with which 
its proceedings were conducted, and the satisfaction with which that measure 
was regarded by the Legislature and the people of Great Britain. 

That your Memorialists, therefore, pray that your Honour will forward this 
Memorial to the Governor-general in Council, and will recommend to his Lord- 
Hup in council to issue a Commission of the character indicated by your 
Memorialists, for the purposes they .have ventured to specify, and*with such 
additional ol^ects and duties as your Honour’s experience and familiar know- 
le<]^e of this Presidency may suggest. 

That your Memorialists earnestly pray that your Honour and his Lordship in 
Council may, in this measure, and in all the arduous duties of the Government 
of this country, he guided by wisdom from Him by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice. 

And your Memorialists wilj ever pray. 

(signed) A. F. Lacroix, London Missionary Society. 

George Pearce, Bajdist Mission. 

Alexander Duff, Free Church of Scotland. 

Timothy Sandys, Church Missionary Society. 

D. Ewart, Free Church of Scotland. 

J. Long, Church Missionary. 

J. IVenger, Baptist Mis.sion. 

G. G. Cuthbert, Church Missionary Society. 

Edzeard Sturrow, London Missionary iSocicty. 

William JVhite, ^urch of Scotland Mission. 

J. Vaughan, Church Missionary. 

John Pourie, Free Church Missionary. 

John Trafford, Baptist Missionary Society. 

JmI Behari lie. Free Church of Scotland. , 

John S. Beaumont, Free Church of Scotland. 

Behari Lai Singh, Free Church of Scotland. 

Edward B. Underhill, Secretary of Baptist 
Missionary Society, London. • 

G. E. Yute^H.x., Kidderporc. 

James Thomas, Baptist Missionary Society. 

Joseph Mullens, London Missionary Society. 

Charles Bennett Lewis, Baptist Missionary Society. 

William Henry Hill, London Missionary Society. 

James Ogilvie, Established Church of Scotland. 

Thomas Gardiner, F’ree Church of Scotland. 

Carapiet Chater Aratoon, Baptist Missionary Society. 

< Calcutta, 2 September 1856. 


Minute by the Honourable Mr. Halliday. 

This is a Memorial which has been submitted to me by certain Christian 
missionaries concerning the state of the provinces subject to the Government 
of Bengal, with a request that I will lay it before ^the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council. 

2 . It will be seen that the Memorialists declare their belief that “ in many 
districts neither life nor property is secure, that gang robberies of the most 
daring character are perpetrated annually in great numbers, with impunity, and 
tlfat there are constant scenes of violence in contentions respecting disputed 
* boundaries between the owners of landed estates.” 
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3. The Memorialists Wsribe these evils to ** the ineifioi/raoy of the police^ 
the judicial system/* regarding the former of which t^y inveigh against tins 
viUi^e chowkeydars and the stipendiary thannah police as corrupt, oppressive 
and incompetent. 

4 . The working of the zemindar! system is considered by the Memorialists 
as one of the most active causes of evil. It encourages, they say, the conceal* 
ment, and consequently the commission of crime. It impedes the administration 
of justice ; and whilst it emboldens the rich to set the law at defiance, it lead s the 
poor to despair of obtaining redress even against the greatest wrong that maybe 
inflicted on them. “It tends,” the Memorialists add, “to demoralise mid 
{wupcrise the peasantry, and to reduce this fair and fertile land to a condition 
similar to that under which Ireland sudered so grievously and so long.” 

5. From all this it has resulted, in the judgment of the Memorialists, ehg*- the 
rural population of Bengal commonly live in a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
produced chiefly by the present system of landed teniues, and the extortion of 
the zemindars, aggravated by the ineflBciency and the cruelties of the peace 
officers) who are paid by the chowkecbuT}' tax, or by the Government* 

6. And besides the causes above assigned, the Memorialists attribute much of 
the lawlessness of which they complain to “ the want of a complete survey of 
the estates of the country, of a Registration Act to settle titles, and of laws to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts,” from which 
wants aris& constant conflict and violence, and the tenant is reduced, not merely 
to beggary, but also in many cases to a state of the most abject and pitiable 
servitude. 

7. In effect the Memorialists declare the social condition of the people of 
Bengal to be “ deplorable in the extreme,” and affirm that a spirit of sullen 
discontent prevails among the rural population, from an impression that the 
Government is indifferent to their sufferings, that the discontent is daily in¬ 
creasing, and that a bitter feeling of hatred towards their rulers is being 
engendered in their minds. 

8. This being, in the opinion of the Memorialists, the actyal state of things, 
they go on to express their earnest desire that a Commission may be appointed 
consisting of men of independent minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices, 
to institute a searching inquiry into all the causes that now affect the condition 
of the population, and “ especially the following eight subjects :” 

1 St. The state of the police and the judicial system.” 

2d..*‘The powers and influence of the zemindars and planters, and how 
those powers are used.” 

3d. “ The resources and earnings of the labouring classes, and the pro¬ 
portion which these bear to the rent that they are compelled to pay.” 

4th. “ The harassing exactions and oppressions to which the 'poor are 
subject.” . ‘ 

5th. “ The landed tenures.” 

6th. “ The extension of the Government sales of ardent spirits and in¬ 
toxicating drugs among a people once celebrated for temperance.”*' 

7th. “ The actual extent to which education is provided for the masses 
and, 

8th. “ The best means of alleviating the sufferings and elevating the 
condition of the people.” 

9. Notwithstanding the authority which cannot but attach to the respected 
names appended to this memorial, and notwithstanding the estimation writh 
which the motives and purposes of these excellent and useful missionaries must 
certainly be regarded, it is impossible for any one who has had the large and 

frequent 


* Tl>c Mernorialists do not seem to be aware that there is no such things as a Government sale of 
ardent spirits and intoxicating drugs. The Government largely taxes the sale of such artiolei^ with 
a view to diseourage it. The Government sells nothing of the kind except opium, which is a smUl 
matter, subsidiary to the general monopoly, and evidenuy not the artiole to which the Memorialists * 
aUude. 
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frequent? opportunitiee> which I have enjoyed of acquainting ntiyisalf by personal 
intercourse with all; classes, native and European, in and out of tha service, and 
thei^y acquiriog a. knowledge of the real state of things, to admit, as a correct 
representation of facts, ethe picture which is drawn in this Memorial of the 

general condition of the rural population of Bengal. * 

*■ . 

10. It is a picture, founded doubtless on some isolated facts, which have occa* 
sionally come to the knowledge of missionaries in the mofussil, and it also 
represents some circumstances which might, and no doubt sometimes do hap'|>en 
in the present state, not only of the law, which admits of speedy alteration, but 
also of national morals, education, and public opinion, which cannot be speedily 
amended by the Government, but must await the comparatively slow advance 
of general civilisation and improvement. But it is not, in my judgment, by any 
means an accurate representation of the state of the actual relations ^between 
landlord (or planter) and tenant, and of the condition of the rural population 
over the most part of the territory to whicli it purports to apply; and, above all, 
I must take leave to express my absolute dissent from the statement made, 
doubtless in. perfect good faith, that the people exhibit a spirit of sullen discon¬ 
tent on account of the miseries ascribed to them, and that there exists among 
them that bittex hatred to the Government which has filled the Memorialists, as 
they declare, ‘‘ with alarm as well as sorrow,” 

11. Great stress is laid by tl\e Memorialists on the inefficient condition of the 
police, and the defects of the judicial system. They call, first and foremost, for 
incpiiry into these, in jireferencc to all othi*r subjects of investigation, and they 
designate them, and with perfect truth, the radierd cause of the social evils of 
whicli I am far from denying the existence, though I am not disposed to look 
upon them as so dark and deplorable as they appear in the painting of the Me¬ 
morialists. But why appoint a commission to inquire into such matters as 
those ? They have beem inquired into repeatedly, and their defects thoroughly 
examined and exposed. Measures for the improvement of both the police and 
the judicial system arc now, as is well known, under the consideration of the 
Executive Government, and likely soon to be jircsented to the Legislature. The 
time present is, as regards those things, not the time for investigation but for 
action, and .anything that is likely to delay action on those points will impede 
the very consummation which the Memorialists so greatly desire. Nothing 
would so surely or so long delay the completion of the necessary imiirovements 
in the police and in the judicial system, as a commission for a new inquiry into 
those subjects, and on that ground alone further inquiry is to be deprecated. 

12. But it is certain, no less from the statements' of the Memorialists them¬ 
selves than from the obvious nature of the case, that reform in these two im¬ 
portant points will go a great way towards removing the evils which undoubtedly 
affect the condition of the rural population. This is a country in which, owing 
to imiierfect civilisation, scanty knowledge, and a low standard of morality, to 
habits of selfish domination in one part of the population, and of slavish sub- 
missicyi in another part, might is at all times very apt to be made right. It is 
a country, therefore, m which the poor will greatly need, for their protection 
against the rich, a strong and incorrupt police, and a pure, simple, and accessi¬ 
ble judicial system. As soon as the police is put on as reasonably sound a foot¬ 
ing as the condition of the country allowed, and as soon as the judicial system 
has been simplified, cheapened, and rendered easily accessible, the greater part 
will have been done ofiall that a Government can at present do in this country, 
towards the protection of its power against its richer subjects; and when the 
law of landlord and tenant is amended, a subject on which I have been recently 
occupied in inquiry, and regarding which a project of law will shortly be placed 
before the Legislative Council, I know not what more will remain in the way of 
legislative^ improvement to meet the fullest Avishes of the Memorialists, and of 
all who, like the Memorialists, are benevolently intent oq raising and bettering 
the material condition of the Bengal agriculturalist. 

13. ^rhat the Government is actually engaged in measures for this purpose 
is notorious. They may perform the duty well or ill, as fast can be expected, 
or wiffi unreasonable delay; whatever be the case, no one can say that the 
Mei^/ialists, and otfiers haviDg the same good purposes as the Memori^ists, 
ought not to assist by information and suggestions, and to stimulate and quicken 
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by eamfesit appeal and exhoitation. On the oaotiaiy, all they'eBa* do < in- these 
ways tnust be useful, and can seldom ifoil to be acceptidile. At all events'it 
must tend to improve the forthcoming measures, and to aeo^rato th^ pem- 
pletion. And when they shall have been completed, with the aid of all well- 
informed and public-spirited persons like the Memorialists, we shall, I hope, 
have done all that present circumstances place within our power towdrds giving 
to the ryot a just and fair rule of conduct for the mutual relations between him¬ 
self* and the zemindar; a police capable of protecting him against violence and 
aggressionand a judicial system suited to his position, his wants, and his 
means, and available, without unreasonable delays and impediments, tO afford 
him redress against his most powerful oppressors. But to appoint a commis¬ 
sion to inquire into these matters, is certainly not the way to hasten the accom¬ 
plishment of the biisiness in hand, but to retard it. 

14- It must be obvious, I think, that while some of the questions on 
which the Memoralists propose to employ Commissioners of Inquiry, are such 
as require at present no investigation, others are such as no investigation 
would be likely to bring to a profitable or satisfactory termination. Upon 
‘‘the state of the police and judicial system,” inquiry has been pushed to 
a sufficient extent; and action, the consequence of inquiry, is what is now 
most urgently called for. Upon ** the actual extent to which education is now 
j>rovided for the masses,” no inquiry could give fuller information than has 
resulted from the investigations of Mr. Adam; in consequence of which it l^s 
been provided, in the educational measures dictated by the Home Government, 
and only just coming into operation here, that the education of the masses 
ia the vernacular sh^l be a large and important part of the care and the 
expenditure of Government. In this, as in the previous subject named 
by the Memorialists, investigation seems to have been suggested just when 
the time for investigation has passed away, and when it would be more 
to the purpose to assist and accelerate the measure's actually in progress, 
than to impede them by proposals for inquiry. And what sound practical 
purposes could possibly be served in the present state of the case by sending 
commissioners lo open up suc:h subjects of investigation as the powers and 
influence of the zemindars and planters, and how thos^ powers are used/’ 
or the. resources and earnings of the labouring classes, and the proportions 
which these bear to the rent that they are compelled to pay ; or, again, the 
harassing-exactions and oppressions to which the poor are subject The great 
matter in hand for the classes affected by these questions, is to have a good 
police, a good law of landlord and tenant, and a good judicial system ; and 
when these are secured, the rest (so far as the state of morals and civilisation 
permit) will follow "of itself. And for morals and civilisation we can but look 
to the results of education, now well known to be in active prosecution by 
Government, and to the exertions of the Memorialists, and the other similiar 
public benefactors. 

15. Of the other subjects of inquiry proposed by the Memorialists, one, that 
relating to the Excise revenue, seems, as 1 have said, td have been su^ested 
under a mistaken view of facts. There are no such things as “ Government 
sales” of “ ardent spirits and intoxicating drugsand it is not possible that 
the taxing heavily of a given commodity should increase* its consumption, 
except by encouraging smuggling, which is not the statement made, or in -fact 
the thing aimed at by the Memorialists. The other two subjects of inquiry 
are the “ landed tenures,” and “ the best means of alleviating the sufferings and 
elevating the condition of the peopleof which the first, however interesting, 
seems to me to have but a remote bearing on the* matter in hand; and the * 

other 


* The Board of ReTenuo, in a recent letter to GoTemment, have written on this subject in the 
following’terms .—“To whatever causes the increase of the consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
this country (a fact which is universally admitted^ is attributable, the Board ttnhesitatingly deny that 
the imposition of a tax upon the ooinmunity can have anything to do with it. They quite agree 
with Mr. Atherton, tlidtt, far from fostering or encouraging, in the slightest degree, a hamt so per* 
nioious to the health, and injurious to the welfare of its subjects, it should be the duty of every wise 
Government, by alt just means, to suppress it; but they believe that prohibitory legisiatton on ouch a 
subject would be ine^etual, imd that all ^»at tlie Governmeiit oan do is, to imposo aa hel^vy iistax on 
spirits as is practicable, without leading to illicit manufacture.” ^ 
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other is a and exteasive question, ^ stdutkm of ahich is not more 

desiraMe in India than in any other country, but which has in no country been 
sought, and in iwme surely is likely to be attained, by the labours of any com¬ 
missioners who could possibly be selected for the purpose. 

16. Lastly, I shoidd apprehend that even if it were thought proper to enter 
upon these delicate, intricate, and extensive investigations, it would be a matter 
of extreme difiSculty to select such an agency as should fulfil the conditions 
imposed by the Memorialists, and at the same time be satisfactory to the 
various dosses liable to be affected by their Report, or to the Government 
which would have to act upon it hereafter. The commissioners are to be 
“ men of independent minds, unbiassed by official or local prejudices.” 'I'here 
must, therefore, be no Goverjnment officers on the commission; no zemindars, 
or the agents of zemindars ; no indigo planters, and no merchants who arc of 
one mind and one interest with indigo planters. There can be no missionaries 
employed in the inquiry with any ‘chance of giving satisfaction to indigo 
planters or zemindars; and, in short, every one seems to l)e excluded who has 
knowledge*of the language and the country, or experience of the people.. From 
the inquiries of commissioners destitute of these important qualifications, not 
even the Memorialists themselves could, I suppose, anticipate any happy 
results, 

17 . In forwarding therefore this Memorial, in order to its being laid before 

the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, I am unable to support 
its prayer with any favourable recommendation. On the contrary, I would 
earnestly deprecate the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry such as the 
Memorialists seek for, as unnecessary for the object they have in view, and 
likely to prove, if attempted, tedious, expensive, and unsatisfactory, possibly 
dangerous, and certainly mischievous, as raising, among a credulous and 
ignorant population, expectations which it could never fulfil; and obstructive to 
the cause of sound and safe reform, by evoking and setting in open and 
clamorous hostility to each other all kinds of class and professional interests 
and opinions; and, by postponing to the distant close of a difficult and intricate, 
and possibly stormy and tumultuous investigation, important measures of 
improvement, whieffi, when matured, may fairly be expected to remove most of 
the evils of which there is now reason to complain, and which are known to be 
either now in actual preparation, or are about soon to be brought forward for 
consideration. * 

18 Sept!»nl*r 1856, • 

(True copy.) 

(signed) \V. Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


' No. 1368. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal^ to the Secretary to the 
the Government of India^ Home Department (General). 

Sir, Fort William, 27 September 1856. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1336 of the 19tli instant, I am directed to 
forward herewith, a petition,^ in original, from the Committee of the British * Dated aoth insti 
Indian Association. ‘ j 

(signed) W. Grey, 

Secretary to the Goveniment of Bengal. 


To the Honourable the Lieutenant>Govemor of Bengal. 

O M 

The Petition of the Committee of tlie British Indian AssociatTon. 

Showeth, 

That your Petitioners have read with much interest, a Memorial lately 
addressea toyxrar Hoaeur by a body Christian missionary clergymen, praying 
for.a Coimnlsaion Inqtd^ Into ^ causes than affect the condititm of the 
))opulation under your Honour’s Government. 
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That your Petitioners have been intending and preparing the materials to 
address your Honour with an object precisely similar; and have with that view 
been making numerous inquiries, by the result of which your Petitioners hoped 
to strengthen their prayer for a Commission of Inquiry. 

Your Petitioners’ intentions however, and efforts having been to some extent 
forestalled or anticipated by the missionary Memorialists, your Petitioriers deem 
it their duty at once to unite their voices in support of the prayer of those 
intelligent and philanthropic gentlemen. 

Not that your Petitioners acquiesce in all the conclusions arrived at by the 
missionaries, but which your Petitioners forbear now to criticise, inasmuch as 
your Petitioners cordially agree in the vital importance and necessity for a 
searching, patient, and unbiassed inquiry into the social evils of these provin(?es, 
viz.; whether they be to any, and what extent, caused by the landed system, 
the planting interest, the matrajuinee dealings, the foujdarry and dewanny ad¬ 
ministration ; also whether to any, and what extent, by the well-intended efforts 
and zeal of professional Christian missionaries. 

All this your Petitioners earnestly believe to be legitimately subject for 
inquiry* if only to determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or property (or 
both united) may enable them to influence the fate of the xural population; 
but, much more, wdth the higher object of learning how and where to apply the 
remedy for the long talked of and generally admitted epidemic social evils 
which infest these provinces, ^ 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that the prayer of the Memorial be granted 
and carried into effect by your Honour, by the issuing of a commission (wdiich 
your Petitioners humbly conceive it is quite competent for your Honour to do, 
without reference to the Government of India) ; such commission to sit in 
Calcutta, to receive evidence and information. Also, that your Honour will cause 
a Bill to be introduced into the Legislative Council (as early as conveniently 
may be), having for its object to furnish the commissioners with powers to ttike 
evidence on oath, to summon witnesses, to punish contempts, and otherwise to 
assume a judicial character (although not for a judicial purpose), without which 
powers your Petitioners verily believe the efforts of the commissioners could be 
but weak and without important results. Your Pc'titioners also suggest, that 
such a Bill contain an indemnity for all persons willing or invited to give testi¬ 
mony before the commissioners. 

Your Petitioners further pray, that a majority of the commissioners be non- 
ofiicial, L e., persons wholly unconnected with place or office; and th^t a moiety 
of those non-official commissioners be natives of Bengal.* 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

(signed) Issur Chunder Singh, 

Honorary Secretary, British Indian Association. 

British Indian Association Rooms, 

20 Septemb(T 1856. * 


Minute by the Right Honourable the Governor-General. 

I HAVE read the Memorial upon the social condition of the people of Bengal, 
addressed by the missionaries of the Calcutta Conference, lo his Honour the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, with the attention which is due to the impor¬ 
tance of the subjects which it treats, and to the excellent and earnest men who 
arc the authors of it. I have also read the minute which the Lieutenant- 
governor has recorded upon that Memorial, and in which I generally concur. 

His Honour has since communicated to the Government of India a petition 
from the Committee of the British Indian Association, to the same effect as the 
Memorial. 

%e Memorialists, after drawing a painful and lamentable picture of the con¬ 
dition of the rural population of Bengal, of the violence, injustice, and oppression 
to which they are ex^sed, and of the sullen discontent, and even hatred 
towards their rulers which has been engendered in them, express a desire that 
a commission may be appointed to inquire into the causes of this state,*kof 
things. 
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They ask that such commission shall consist of men of independent minds, 
unbiassed hy official or local prejudices. 

I cannot adduce, in support of my opinions upon this subject, the experience 
derived from personal intercourse with the natives, and from frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of observation, spread over many years, which has enabled the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal to speak upon it with such high authority ; but I can say 
with perfect sincerity, that after availing myself to the best of my power of such 
information and testimony as is within my reach, I am led to the conclusion 
that the statement of the Memorialists, if it is intended to be a general repre¬ 
sentation of the prevailing condition of the people of Bengal, is greatly over¬ 
charged. 

Nevertheless, I am as thoroughly convinced as the Memorialists themselves 
can be, that the condition of the people of Bengal cries out loudly for amend¬ 
ment, and that this amendment is in a great degree in the hands of the 
liovemment; and the same evidoncp which has given me this ctmviction has 
also satisfied me that nothing more is needed in the -way of inquiry on the part 
of the Government of India, in order to set amendment in motion; that so far as 
information is concerned, the Government of India possesses enough to*guide it 
surely and safely to the first great measures of reform in the administration of 
justice and in the police; and that to incur delay on the ground that further 
investigation of the present palpable defieiencies under these heads is requisite, 
would be to waste time undci* false pretensions. 

The Memorialists will not, I trust, have long to wait for proof that in regard 
to those two means of amelioration, the improvement of the police and oif the 
judicial system, the matter is ripe for action. 

So also with respect to the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal, a subject 
upon which the Lieutenant-governor has already a Bill in preparation. 

So also with education. The Memorialists would inquire, through a commis¬ 
sion, as to the actual extent to which education is provided for the masses. The 
imjiulse given to education, and the system imesented for its extension to every 
class, by the despatch of the Honourable Court of Directors, of the 19th of Jidy 
cannot be unknown to the Memorialists. The progress made in the two 
year.“ that have since elapsed may not be such as to satisfy the aspirations of 
zealous men,eager for the advancement of true knowledge amongst the benighted 
I>eoplc whose spiritual and intellectual enlightenment is the object of tht'ir tlailv 
care and labours. I do not blame their impatience. That they should w’atch 
and urge the Government of India in the carrying out of the great work of 
secular education is npt only natural, but desirable ; but I deny that there is 
need of Commi.ssions of Inquiry cither to ascertain what has been the result of 
a system a few months old, or to establish that the necessities and deficiencies 
which called that system forth still have a real existence. The Memorialists 
may be sure that the Government of India arc thoroughly alive to th<* fact, that 
all improvements of police or laws must fail of their full effect, if the ignorance 
and intellectual deficiency of the people should remain unassisted anti unabatetl; 
and that the duty which this imposes ujjon the Government, in regard to the 
vernacular educatibn of the rural pojjulation of Bengal, needs not to be dcmion 
strated by a commission. 

If, upon the above-mentioned heads, inquiry by a commission would be 
useless, and, in so far as it would delay action, worse than useless, upon the 
other subjects named by the Memorialists it would be actively mischievous. 
These subjects are fhe powers and influence of the zemindars, the use made of 
these, the earnings of the labouring classes, the rent they pay, the exactions and 
oppressions which they suffer, and, generally the best means of alleviating their 
sufforings, and elevating their condition : in short, the social state of the people 
in all their relations. ^ 

There is also the sale of spirits by the Government; but this, as shown by the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, has been included under some misapprehension. 
'JTie Memorialists cite the example of the commission appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras for inquiring into the practice of torture ; but th<j cases are in 
no way parallel. In that instance, the Government inquired into the conduct of 
its own servants, in respect of one single and distinct allegation against them. 
The question to be solved was one of simple fact, upon which a clear issue 
Bright be expected. No class feelings or jealousies were aroused. There was 
*no room for the raising of conflicting theories and opinions to interfere with a 
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positive and definite resnlt; and thearefore no likelihood that any of the parties 
concerned would be disappointed. 

With such a commission as has been suggested by the Memorialists, riie 
effect would be the very reverse of all this. A wide and vague field of inquiry, 
inviting discussion and diffe.rence upon such subjects as rent, wages, fixity of 
tenure, and die relations of poor to rich ; class made to testify <^idy against 
class; the weaker rewarded, when their task is done, to the vindictiveness of the 
stronger, against which no interposition could effectually protect tiiem; wild 
and extravagant expectations of immediate advantage raised in the minds of a 
whole people, only to be disappointed; the examination (if the prayer df the 
British Indian Association he granted) of the shore which the Memorialists 
themselves have had in causing the social evils which they deplore; and the 
investigation of these delicate and dangerous questions confided to persons 
whose responsibility would cease with the inquiry. 

These would be some of the conditions inseparable from the commission 
advocated by the missionaries of the Calcutta Conference. With every sincere 
ri'spect and admiration for the character of the body from which this Memorial 
proceeds, and gladly acknowled^ng the value of the co-operation of its’ members 
in some of the Mghest duties of Government, I cannot tliink that the advice 
which they have tendered to the Government of India in this instance is well 
judged, or that to adopt it would advance the end at wliich we all aim, the 
moral and social improvement of the Indian people. . 

Tile firsts and obvious measures towards social reform in Bengal are those 
which, as I have already said, the Government is preparing to take. I am not 
so sanguine as to expect that, when taken, they will prove immediate in their 
results, or that they will command the approval of all parties; but if there should 
be anything of error in them, it will not arise from any want of information as 
to the evils which they are designed to cure. 

C October 1856. (signed) Cannvtg. 


Alfimoriul of the 
Calcuttu Mission¬ 
ary body on tlio 
condition of tlie 
populfition of 
Bengal. 


Minute by the Honourable J. A. Dorin.^ 

I AGKEE entirely in the view taken of this Memorial by the Honourable the 
lieutenant-goveruor of Bengal. 

There can’ he little que.stion of the unsatisfactory condition of the rural popu¬ 
lation of the districts of Bengal Proper; but w’hether thjs state of things arises 
from defects which the Government can remedy, or is engendered by physical 
causes over which thi^ Government can exercise no control, may be open to very 
grave doubt. 

Ill respect to such sources of socisl disorder as would admit of action being 
taken on them, 1 believe the Government are in possession of sufficient infor¬ 
mation to enable them to proceed with reasonable promptitude and decision; 
upon other heads of inquiry suggested by the reverend missionaries, no infor¬ 
mation, however extensive, would justify the Government in' taking any action 
whatever. 

Nothing, in faiA, has surprised me more than to find this demand for a Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry into the condition of the rural population of Bengal, sup¬ 
ported by parties whose interests appear to be so diametrically opposed to each 
other as the Calcutta missionary body and the British Indian Association. The 
missionary body, I presume, advocate the wrongs of the poor agiunst the rich. 
The British Indian Association, on the other hand, comprise the richer dasses 
and landed proprietors, as contradistinguished from the bulk of the pqorer 
population! Tlic former body expatiate on the “ pov|!rty and wretchedness 
produced chiefly by the present system of landed tenures and the extortions of 
the zemindai's," and point to the evils of the “ presoit working of the zemin- 
daree system,” while the latter desire to be informed, “ whether the social evils 
of tht*se*provinces are to any and what extent caused by tlie well-intentioned 
efforts and zeal of profyssional Christian missionaries;” thus arraying class 
interests in antagonism to each other, which could be of no possible advantage 
to any section of the community, and would probably end in proving that both 
parties are in oj^osition to some third interest, as obnoxious to botii thslr 
opinions. ' 

But 
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But to what useful result could this tend, or what could it teach the Govern¬ 
ment in advancement of those projects which they are already anxious to carry 
out towards the improvement of a very disordered state of social existence ? 
The jarring of class interests will assuredly not assist the progress of social 
organisation, nor am I altogether sanguine that the amendment of the law, or 
the improvement of the police, or the still more potent engine of the spread of 
education, will very materially eradicate the evils of which the Memorialists 
complained. 

I believe those evils to arise in a great degree from the physical structure of 
the people, and that nature and climate have at least as much to do with them 
as any defect in the civil administration of the country. 

The civil and criminal law is essentially the same in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces as in Bengal, and the state of the police is littU'. better in the Upper 
Provinces than in the Lower; so that if the faultiness of the law or of the xiolice 
were the cause of the social evils experienced by one portion of the poi)ulation, 
they might be regarded as producing similar results on the other. No one avers 
that this is the case, or that the condition of the peasantry of the North-western 
Provinces is so debased as that of Bengal. 

And, for one reason, why ? because they are men. They are a fine manly race 
replete with physical courage, who will not submit to be; pillaged by <*very pri¬ 
vileged or unprivileged plunderer ; men who will stand up for their own rights 
and defend their pioperty as soon as they have acquired it. But will a Ben- 
gallee do this ? Will he lift’ a finger in defence of either life or proj>erity, or is 
there a particle of physical or moral courage in his composiliori ? I cannot say 
that I have ever heard of it. 

I believe there is not a more timid human being than a Bengallee on the fare 
of the earth, and we have had only too jjalpable proof of it on recent occasions. 
During the unfortunate Sonthal disturbances of last year, it was utterly impos¬ 
sible to persuade a Bengallee villager to make the slightest stand in deferie.e of 
his life or his property; the mere distant sound of a iSonthal drum was enough 
to put a whole community to instant flight, and between men, women, and 
ehildren, there was only this distinction : that whereas the men could run the 
fastest, they were only too glad to make their own escape, and leave their 
homes to be byrnt, and their w^oraen and children to be slaughtered with 
impunity. The Bengallee ])olice were as bad as the villagers, and yet the 
Sonthals themselves were little better than unarmed saviiges, utterly unable to 
withstand any real opposition; who rose, not so much in rebellion, against the 
Government, as in retaliation for sui)posed wrongs inflicted on them by the 
extortion of Bengallee inahajuns and money lenders, and who were scattered to 
the winds the moment a military force was able to act against them. 

What can be done for such people as these, who will do nothing for them¬ 
selves ? What Government interference can supply that foundation of moral 
improvement, that self-reliance, which nature itself seems to have denied ? It is 
almost a law of nature that cowards should be either slaves or tyrants, and 1 
fear tlfis describes but too truly the general condition of the population of this 
fertile province. ^ It may be that the zeinhidaree system has failed in practice ; 
yet it was not necessarily a bad system, nor was it founded on unstatesmanlikci 
princnples. Its obje<a was to create a substantial intermediate interest in the 
community, a landed aristocracy, from which the genial flow of social influences 
might reasonably have been expected ; and if it has failed in producing this 
effect, the fault is more with the unsuitable materials on which it operated than 
in the principle of the measure itself. English and Bengallee nature are not 
alike, and it has not followed that tlie theory of a system which might bo abun¬ 
dantly adapted to the constitution of England was equally applicable to the 
atmosphere of Bengal. The Memorialists should not blame the system so much 
as the people ; and in like manner, where they descant, as they do most justly, on 
the iniquities of the police, they should remember that the police of England is 
not perfect, and that if the police are expected to protect the peoples it is at least 
equedly required that the people shall help the police; and, what is ipore to the 
purpose, that the people shall, to a very great extent, have reasonable reliance 
on themselves. 

The crime of dacoity is frightfully prevnlent, yet is it possible to suppose it 
cotikl be so extensive if the people could be persuaded to do anything in their 
^bwn defence ? Dacoits are as little disposed to face danger needlessly as any 
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other class of the community, and vigorous resistance would soon extirpate the 
system ; but where is this found r The very timidity of the people is an induce¬ 
ment to the crime, and yet it cannot be expected that there should be a police¬ 
man in every man's house ? The extortion of the police is notorious; yet, if 
men will^ubmit to extortion in silence, how is the remedy to be provided ? The 
omlah of the courts of law are accused of being corruj)t; yet, if suitors will favour 
the corruption, how is justice to be jmre ? No doubt tiie police is capable of 
vast improv(*raent, and a Sikh police has recently been organised for the Sonthal 
pergunnahs, in despair of finding a Bengallee policeman who was fit to be trusted ; 
yet, unless the people are prepared to make some exertion for themselves, 1 do 
not see how a well-ordered police, or an arn(»nded code and administration of 
the law, can effect very much in diminution of social evils. 

The Honourable the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal hopes to be able to intro¬ 
duce a more equitable law for the subject of landlord and tenant, and it is quite 
possible that some existing evils may be eradicated by an amendment of the law 
on this head; but there are many conditions* in these relative positions which the 
law cannot correct, and which, so far as I know, are incurable by any action of 
the Government. Nothing that the Government is likely to be able to do can 
check that tende ncy to over-population which creates a greater demand for land 
than there is land to sup])ly, and which consequently has the effect of raising 
rents to a rate that uill barely yield the tenant a decent subsistence. In the 
North-western Provinces the evil is in a great degree mitigated by the Govern¬ 
ment extracting some ‘i00,0()0 of the population for its army, and by the great 
demand for stalwart men for service, public or private, all over the continent of 
Ilindostaii; but in Bengal, who will take a Bengallee for a soldier or a watch¬ 
man ? lie will not even make a tolerable emigrant, and I am informed that, 
amongst the whole of the emigrant coolies from the port of Calcutta, not ten 
per cent, are from Bengal Proper. The bulk of the emigrants are men from 
Behar and the North-west, men of bone and muscle, who will at least think 
and act for themselves, and do good service in whatever part of the world they 
may be employed. 

I do not say all this in order to argue that any amelioration of the social evils 
which beset the population of Bengal is impossible, but to show that in my 
opinion there are natural and physical difficulties in the vray 9 f improvement, 
the remedy also of which is beyond the reach of any Government, or of any 
inquiry that could be pushed to the fullest extent desired by the most enthu¬ 
siastic philanthropist. 

That education will gradually effect sensible changes in the moral and 
physical disposition of the people there is much to hope; and that meanwhile 
the Government will do what they can to improve the civil condition of their 
subjects, there is every assurance* that goodwill and good faith can supply ; but 
still no surprise need be felt if the results of these most earnest endeavours 
should not fulfil expectations which are more plausible in theory than, I fear, 
likely for a long series of years to be realised in practice. 

10 October 1856. (signed) J. A. Dorin ., 


Minute by the Honourable J. P. Grant. 

1. I UNDERSTAND the Only practical question at present before us, as raised 
by these Memorials, to he this: should a commission be appointed in Bengal to 
inquire into the mattei^ proposed by the Memorialists to be 'inquired into, or 
any of them f On this question, after giving these papers all the respectful 
attention which is due to them, I concur with the Lieutenafit-govemor of Bengal, 
the Governor-general, and Mr, Dorin. 

2 . There is much in the Memorial of the Missionaries, in which, I believe, we 
all fully agree ; and there is much, as has been obsen^ed, wliich is overcharged. 
But, nowhere do I find any very distinct reason advanced for the practical 
measure jiroposed, namely, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. la 
regard to wbat we are all agreed upon, no Commission of Inquiry can 
be necessary, for there is nothing to inquire about. In regard to what 
is believed "to be overcharged, there is still no need of inquiry; for how- 
muchsoever an existing evil may be exaggerated, no one denies that sot^ 
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far as it really exists, whatever can be done by a Government to reinecly it, 
ought to be done. All that remains in the Memorial of substantially dis|)ut- 
able matter, are the assertion that bitter hatred of their rulers is now in eoiirse 
of being engendered in the minds of tin* Bengal ryots; and the severe and un¬ 
qualified charges made by the JMemorialists, as a class, against the class of 
zemindars universally. 

3 . I do not suppose that manj^ besides the Memorialists sliare in their belief 
upon the first point; and if the fact wc*re as they believe, such a commission to 
j)rove it, as they propose, would be loo dangerous an experiment to try. 

4. I do not mean to make light of this belief; 1 could make light of no 
belief entertained in a quarter entitled to so much respect, on a question of 
such importance. 1 am sure that this assertion would not have been thus 
formally made on what were not thought strong grounds. But there is a great 
inconsistency, to my understanding, between this assertion and other assertions 
made with equal confidence in the ^aine Memorial. The allegc.d feeling is im¬ 
puted to the extreme and peculiar social evils to which the ryot of Bengal is 
said to be subject; and all the evils of which the^ ryot can be conscious are 
traced by the Memorialists, if I understand them, to extortions, and tyranny, 
and general misconduct of the zemindars, and to the immediate constiquences 
of the zemindaree system, inadequately checked as it is by the* police and 
judicial system provided by the rulers. Now our police* is, I dare say, not very 
much better than it was, but there is no reason to imagine that it is worse. 
The increase in the pay of police darogahs has done undeniable good, to a C(‘r- 
tain extent. In other respects our judicial system is vastly better than it was ; 
and the improvement has Vjccn all in the direction of the ryot, by bringing 
justice (though still much too far from him), much nearer to liim than it was. 
Of late years mngisterial officers have? been largely increased in number, and 
more dispersed over the country than formerl}^ Moonsiffs’ courts, the courts 
of the ryot, as effective courts of civil justice, mny be saitl to be the creation of 
the last 30 years ; and their improvement in quality, year by year, is unques¬ 
tioned. Of late, then, the checks provided by the rulers have been vastly im¬ 
proved upon the whole, and, so far as th(‘ rulers are concerned, in aj^pearance, 
as well as in reality, tht;re has been in this genercatioii much to soothe, nothing 
to irritate, and most certainly nothing to engender the bitter hatred attributed 
to the ryot. The zemindars, therefore, and the zemindaree system, according 
to the Memorialists, are the cause of all. To them, the Memorialists allege, 
are due. the alleged social evils, which evils are alleged to be now engendering 
bitter hatred of their rulers in the breasts of the Bengal ryots of the present 
day. Now this string of allegations would all be eonsisteiit enough, if the 
zemindaree system were a novelty. But how stands the fact ? Be that system 
good or bad, it is no novtdty ; it is not even a creation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. We found the system, and the zemindars themselves, in fulh force. 
We have left the zemindars but the shadow of the power they then had ; in 
many respects we have left them not even the shadow of it. For such power 

is left them, I can think of no personal interest they can have had then in 
using it well, that they have not in an eijual or greater degree now; and cer¬ 
tainly they have more to fear in using it ill now than they had then. How is 
it, then, that if social evils really exist to such an extreme degree as to embitter 
the ryot’s spirit, and if zemindars and the zemindaree system are th(^ immediate 
causes of those evils, this bitterness is only now beginning to be engendered, a 
generation or two. after the assumed enemy has been, to say the least, partially 
bound down ? Why did it not begin to arise in the ryot’s breast, whilst the 
zemindar, with no better dispositions and many fewer responsibilities, had 20 
times his present power for evil ? 

5 . As, in my judgment, all these suppositions, namely, the extreme degree of 
the evils, their cause and their effect, cannot be true, and one is no more credi¬ 
ble than the other, I can see no reason for adopting any. To me they have 
all much more the appearance of having been entertained as consequences of 
different theories, than as the results of wary and unprejudiced observation. 

6 . As to the charges made by the Memorialists against the zemindars as a 
class, I cannot ascertain what the Memorialists themselves would propose to be 

^one, if the result of an inquiry were to be in accordance with their own views. 

51 . C A Commission 
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A Commission of Inquiry could do no practical good^ and it could not liolj> 
doing much real mischief. Every man, to whatever class he belongs, and 
whatever may be the general character of his class, if he comtiiits acts of 
extortion or cruelty, should be published. ''Phe law is already adequate for the 
punishment of such offences, and it will not be less so shortly when the penal 
code is passed. Whatever can be done in the way of procedure to facilitate the 
working of the law ought to be done, and will be done forthwith. No- Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry would assist such improvements, whilst a Commission 
of Inquiry that should array class against class, that should fill many of the 
most influential minds in the country with anger and revenge, and that should 
set all political elements in heated antagonism with each other, would be an 
inauspicious commencement of our reforms. 

7. If it had not been that the British Indian Association have told us 
expressly that they had themselves arrived independently at the determination 
to ask for a similar inquiry, I should have thought their Memorial intended 
as an indirect answer to thc'ir accusers, by way of showing that the zemindars,, 
as a class, do not fear inquiry ; but that inquiry cannot be one-sided, and 
that if o.ne great class is to be dissected, all rival interests and classes (the 
acc'usiiig class included) must be prepared for the same sacrifice. They assign 
as one and in itself a sufficient reason for their recommendation, that the 
inquiry may “ determine the anxious and never-ending controversies and 
recriminations between the different classes whose position or property (or 
both united) may enabh* them to influence the fate of the rural population.” 
Witli me, qjfie, and as I think in itself a sufficient reason, for not acceding to 
the proposed measure, is that I am convinced that it would have exactly the 
contrary effect. 

8 . The Memorial of the Missionaries, transcribing and adopting a previous 
petition to Parliament, mentions the following as evils existing in Bengal, 
** which it falls properly vdtliin the scope of Government to meet and control,” 
and which they say appear to be on the increase” :— 

(1.) Insecurity of life and property in many districts. 

(2.) Numerous gang robberies perpetrated annually with impunity. 

(B.) Constant scenes of violence, in contentions respecting disputed 
boundaries between the owners of landed estates. 

The Memorialists maintain that the radical cause of these evils is the 
inefficic*ney of the police and of the judicial system ; that a well-organised 
pcdice, with a more extensive and more effective judicial system (besides giving 
the reejuired security to life and property), would do 'much to check the 
outrages that arise out of disijutes about land ; and, moreover, that in order to 
a cure of this last evih the c;ause which leads to disputes about land, namely, 
the insecurity of titles and possession, must be removed by, first, the complete 
surve/ of the land ; secondly, a system of registration ; and thirdly, laws to 
obviate the infinite mischief of the universal system of secret trusts.” 

9 . Upon this important head I beg to record my complete concurrence with 
tVie Memorialists, both as to the existence and extent of the evils, and the 
nature of the remedies. 

10 . For many years past I have never lost an opportunity of pressing upon 
the highest authorities the injustice with which Bengal is treated in regard to 
the expenditure allowed to her for police. This is no question of system ; it is 
purely a money question. Without a very large additional expenditure nothing 
can be done ; with twelve or fifteen lacs a year to give, the money could hardly 
be misspent. We have reason to believe that the days of this crying evil are 
numbered. The next great defect of the judicial system is the want of local 
criminal courts, so scattered as to he accessible to the people. I believe this 
evil is easily remedied at slight cost. I sketched, a considerable time ago, a 
scheme for the purpose, in a minute now before the Council. In regard 
to civil justice, the existing system is very much less objectionable; and it 
will be improved doubtless by the changes of procedure now under discussion. 
I have been too often disapi)ointed in India by seeing great and unquestionable 
improvements within our grasp postponed indefinitely in the search of some 
model of imaginary perfection, to feel over-sanguine about any Indian reform* 

But 
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But it does look now, thanks to what has been done at home, as if public 
expectation would not be much longer disappointed, so far as the refoini of the 
Bengal police and district judicial system is concerned. 

11. The questions of survey and registration, in which last the question of 
of trusts is involved, are not in so promising a condition ; yet the duties ought 
not to be insurmountable, being, as 1 believe, purely official If the superior 
revenue functionaries in Bengal could be induced to consent to learn anything 
from the North-west, the thing could be done with money. 

12 . To the above expression of general concurrence with the Memorialists, I 
have to make any exception only as to the assertion that the evils noticed are 
increasing. I cannot think that the M emorialists intend to say that life and 
property are less secure, and that dacoitees are more numerous and more atro¬ 
cious in character than was the case before our rule, or 100, or .'>0, or 20 years 
ago. Such an opinion could be, refuted to demonstration ; but I think it very 
jjrobable that contentions and offences respecting landed jjrojjerty are increasing, 
and these may have been chiefly in the minds of the Memorialists. The expla¬ 
nation, however, if the fact be so, is easy. The value of lauded property is 
increasing rapidly, and it is therefore becoming daily more worth fighting for. 
There are no such contentions and affrays about land at Madras, as arc justly 
comidained of by the Memorialists here. But this is not due to a good police 
and judicial administration, a survey and registration, or the absence of a zemin- 
daree system in the greater part of that Presidency; it is due to the fact, that in 
most Madras districts land is valueless, by reason of the revenue system there 
in force, the contention? there being when a ryot is forced, not to give up, but to 
take laud. What has happened in Bengal is this : that bj- the perpetual limita¬ 
tion of the tribute, by a substantive law which is theoretically just to all con¬ 
nected with the soil, and by the general maintenance of a system of justice and 
order liot intolerably defective, a new subject of property has come into 
existence, which ah’eady infinitely exceeds in value all the other property of the 
country put together; while no local or other arrangements have been made for 
tht security of that property, such as its peculiar nature requires. 

13. This is the extent of the neglect of the several Bengal administrations, 
from the time of ’Lord Cornwallis downwards. 1 do not excuse it. 1 am and 
1 have long been as eanicst as the Memorialists for its correction. But surely 
it is not a full and fair view of the social state of the agricultural people of 
Bengal, which would dwell upon the evils caused by the want of sj)bcial arrange¬ 
ments for the security^ of their property in the soil; without noticing the fact 
that this property itself was the gift of the system impugned, and has grolim 
u]) in spite of all the defects imputed to it. 

22 October 1856. (signed) J. P. Grant. 


, Minute by the Honourable B. Peacoch. 

I CANNOT beneficially add anything to the several minutes which have been 
recorded. I entirely agree in the opinions which have been expressed that a 
commission for the jmrpose specified in the Memorial is not necessary, and that 
such a commission ought not to be issued. 

26 October 1856. (signed) B. Peacoch 


No. 164/. 

From *6’. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to W. Grey, Fsq., 
Secretary to the Government of^ Bengal. 

Sir, . Council Chamber, 11 November 1856. 

I AM directed by the Governor-general in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter. No. 1336, dated the 19th September, forwarding a Memorial from 
certain reverend Christian Missionaries residing in and near Calcutta, in which 
/•5>. D it 
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it i3 prayed that the Government will is^ue a commission to inquj^ into the 
condition of the people of India, and the means of improving it. 

2 . With this Memorial you have also submitted a minute by the Lieutenant- 
governor, in which his Honour has recorded his reasons for declining to support 
the proposal. 

3. Your subsequent letter. No. 1368, dated the 2rth September, forwards a 
petition from the Committee of the British Indian Association, requesting that 
the prayer of the Memorial of the Missionaries may be acceded to. 

4. The Governor-general in Council has read and deliberated upon these 
documents, with the care and attention due to the importance of the subjects 
they treat of, and to th(^ excellent and earnest men by whom the Memorial has 
been presented ; and he has arrived at the conclusion that the course recom¬ 
mended by the Memorialists, while likely to give rise to very serious evils, 
would fail to secure or forward in any degree the end at which the Government 
no less than the Memorialists aim, namely, the moral and social improvement of 
the people. 

5. I am directed, therefore, to request that, with the permission of the 
Lieutenant-governor, you will inform the reverend Missionaries and the Com¬ 
mittee of the British Indian Association that his Lordship in Council, concurring 
in the views recorded in his Honour’s minute, cannot consent to the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission for the purposes indicated in the Memorial. 


6 . The subject will be reported for the information of the home authorities 
by the next mail. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) C. Scadon^ 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(True copies.) 

J. S. Mill, 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 


East India House, 1 
16 February 1867-J 
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BEfURjN to an Order of tho Honourk^ Hio HouM of Commont, 
dated 9 March 1B57 ' 


\ -< y) PY <* of a Dbsfatch relating to the System of Police in the Bengal 

Presidenoy.” 


East India HoneeA 
13 March 1857. J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


Police of India. 

« 

Judicial Department) 24th September (No. 41,) 1856. 

Our Gbvemor-General of India in Council. 

Para. 1 . OuB attention has been directed on various occasions of late to the cha< 
racier and proceedings of the police in difibront parte of India; and the reports 
which from time to time have been laid before us have combined, with many 
incidental notices of failure or abuse, to deepen the conviction that an imme¬ 
diate and thorough reform of the police in all the old provinces of British India 
is loudly called for. 

2 . In considering the measures to be taken for efFecfing such a reform, it will 
be necessary to advert very briefly to the arrangements already existing in the 
several pFesidencies, to the evils of the present system, and to the duties for 'which 
provision must be made. 

3 . The districts in all the Presidencies are subdivided into sev^l subordinate 

jurisdictions, each of which has its local police. In Bengal the local police “ are pimt Rmort, 
prohibited from inquiring into cases of a petty nature; but complaints in cases of Indian Law Com- 
the more serious offences are usually laid before the police darogha, who is autbo* page 119 * 

rised to examine the complaint, to issue process of arrest, to summon withesses, to 

examine the accused, and to forward the case to the magistrate, or submit a report 
of his proceedings, according as the evidence may, in his judgment, warrant the 
one or the other course.” They are, in fact, charg^ with all tlie duties of a pre¬ 
ventive* and detective police, in the Lower Provinces they exercise no revenue 
functions, but in j;he North-Western Provinces the tehsildars may be vested with 
the powgrs of police daroghas at the discretion of the Government. 

4. The duties ordinarily performed in Bengal by the police daroghas are in the 
Presidency of Madras performed by the tehsiblor, who, as bis title implies, is atao 
a revenue oflScer. The powers of the tehsildars, however, are much more extensive 
than those of the police darogha. A tehsildar is authorised not only to inquire 
into petty cases, which the Bengal darogha is prohibited, on pain of dismissal from 
office, from investigating, but also to proceed in certain specified instances to 
judgment, sentence, an^ the infliction of punidiment. 

ft* In Bombay the revenue and police functions were, up to a recent period, 

S mnch combined In the same officers as at Madras. In their police capacity 
ese officers were authorised to investigate all complaints of "a criminal nature, 
and, like the tehsildars of Madras, exercised a 'geim jurisdiction in, respect of 
certain petty offences. A mateiial alteration, however,, has recently teen made. 

, An officer,, styled superintendent of police, has been placed under the 
. ^Ciders of t^e magistrate. While the magistrate jponfines himself for the > 

indicia) and administiative matters, the superintendent has the control of the 
, A execuilvO^' 
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arrest of tite aeoaoed'and trsnsniission 4^1Riagistrate furo' 

fbither ioqttbod to act for tiio provenlioii of pAim^ a^ jto oa4 ,^Qf to 

juMioo’ afi pcaoona <foarged adth serious irff^noeOi . . ' .', .. 

7. .I3utt 1^! poli^ in India lias lanti^liai^ foiled fo. 'dcooto|>li8liing ’ tiie ^ds'- 

for it Was ostaldiBhed is '4 notoridiiQi 'fo^ that i# is'aU -hdt ttsoless' for the 

preventiont add swU^ inefficient for thb' di^(k!<^'^ ciiiittO/is ' illnie^^ 

Unable to check crime, it is, with rare bxi^i^ioas, unsompulous as to its mode'of-' 
wieldir^ the dathbrity with which it ia armod for the functh^ adii<fo it faihi to < 
folfil, mid hast^a yeiw graend tdiaraoter for oormption and oppression. . ^ 

nmrsovm; hv^waint of general organisation ; tho ¥oroo attached to each diWiiloa Is 
too muoh’iooaiked and isolated; and tho-notion of omnbhiation betwobn any 
s<q>arate parts of it, with tho -view of aoobmjpdishing the great oldoets of a body of 
police, is seldmn entertained. 

8. Tfab evils, thea, -with which, under the existing system, we have to contend 
are to be found both in the oharaoter and in the -want of organisation of the 
poliee. 

9. The chief, cause of the inefficiency of the police is what operates in all 
countries where it is not adequately overiooked and controlled; hoeordingly,‘H'Js 

wfound in India, that only in districts of less extent than usual, or fovoui^.foy an 
extraordinary degree of zeal, activity, and bodily strmigth on- the puvt <ri’ ’the 
magistrate in the habit’ of making frequent tours, are the misoonduot and coiv. 
ruprion qjp, the subordinate police systematically subjected to ^ checked* by the 
higher intelligence and sterling honesty which happily distingmsh the eovenaated 
servauts of the OovernUient of India. ' ' 

10. And yet, notwithstanding their possession these high qualities, oombfoed, 
in ftequent instances, with zeal and energy ^ no commbn on^, it is, vfo repeat, 
not too ifttabh to say that effectual st^f^Vision and control have seldom -been 
exorcised by the English officers fo qhoige of the police. This, in onr opinimi, is - 
the cause of fiiilure, and the reasons are hriefiy mese: the enormous sitse of the 
distriets coxqmitted to the hands of eaob^bffioer in' charge of the police, alid the 
(xtnflietkig and distractiiig claims of other important .duties, which wqWm have, 
been in themselves snffioieot to incapamtate those on whom they are imposed for' 
the effectual superintendence of a polfos.-ibimod, of-snob makeriahi-as we ^-Ve ’ 
described, even bad these resp^tive Jufilfi^$^0n9. he^.of snob ah ^a as fo 

it physically posrible that they riiomd lte% a^-001^44^^1^ 'proifortion of their’*' 
suborditttdieimtBirie of the system under tljM^ oy^e^.l^^ t^qm'iWopmy^ inlilh^^ 

If |Hnof wejre ueedpd ef thq truth of it W ". 

ciroitm«tai|oe.' th<df,i|rhfliiever, it .has bomii 

widh.ahy.' parlfo«i|^' mimosj^ sneh.as ,s|ps^%i 

mentality hasN<lhsian.fomii« 'tO;.he fodiiip^Miitlm.'f^ ''jpj^ose^'*' 

Buccessfoi*. '.:And'«n!i<, •kdio«^Sipe<^s^^|W|fif^>l#!'tM'.'$^ 
in «oOBtipasstivW^4i|^^ 

li., Injip^'tothe native' 
of ftHmrS mt«^'|xl^:,be;opto^ 
plaosi offoifo.''' 









jf j, V''jfc' 
J. l/f, -I' I' 

ofilio '8y(Sti^!^'’'fir^ 


separate :rilll«'po^<ie R^ 

i4a?«tUxa.^<if ^o' .miiVe'ioffiioert^yk>l^ W '■tirqia^'wit3i' <$oai1llii»''!* 

ftntetSc^.ii^'tius re^E>eet.'' We do'Hot-ew tiie saira dl^Wtion to' We 

jtt 8 i#aiN 9 lf 8 |‘s^ iimeti<ms in tiie hands/^ ciOT £iut>|^tii office^ Wsanaf* -’ 
i#'&otiA iHll not abvne tljeir posMs^ And, beduueii by emjplojiti*," 

‘ tbe :taaig^8trate of each dimioti ere sm able to obtaiii, 


_tbe pmtal lA;^ »inolbMMont, and especially.a wtm,: 

ea|S(iiiel^d dto of oflS«^ than would bthevwisO'''.t»o.«rai^ This is iinporo 
taat c^tSdl^tlon, whiqh ought never to be lost i^[ht of^ Neverthele^ it is still 
ntoro tmpoftimt that l&e officers who' TOntrol thb''poUce» should be required to 
<tpdarfe« he irewoffot tmifs of their disfariots. And wtey mitst not be so mr^aped 
with oUier dunes, such as the preparaiiea of forms, returns, and statementSj as to. 
be delved of ^e time sufficient far tdiis esseniaal purpose. This supervision 
exendsed^by intelligent officers, who axe accmsdble at all times, is the most 
certada and hfi^tual ohebk to every abuse of authority by subordinate servapts of’ 
p^oe. 



18. In the second place, the management of the police of each distriet should 
be taken out of the han^ of the magistrate (who would thus have more time ibr 
the exertdse of the double functions adverted to in the forqgoiUg paragraph,) and 
be oommitted to an European officer, with no bther duties^ and reiqoonnbld to a 
genera! superintendent of police for the whole Presidonoy. 


14. finally, we must endeavour to raise the status, and to secure the honesty 
of the principal native officers of police, by raising their salaries, so as at oneo to 
place the legitimate emoluments of their several appointments in a nearer relarion 
with the importance of their functions, with the trust that must necessarily be 
re}K>sed in them, and with the great value to the people of good and honest ser< 
vice pn their imrts, and at the same time to render the tenure of their respective 
situations an advantage not to be lightly risked, for the sake either of fiaoritions 
and temporary credit with tlieir superiors, or of illicit gain. In remodelllim tho 
iimiiilh II it mi^t bo advisable, as a general measure, to admit only those oM officers 
of police at the higher salaries who have distiiiguished themselves hy remarkablo 
neal and efficiency. We think that a large pomon cf those taken into the nOw 
police should be men who have had nothing to'do with the old system^ 


16. Wo are quite aware that the practical ipeasures' to which we have above 
adverted will not accomplish all that is requisite to a thorough reform of the 
police in India. But we are persuaded that mucli practical improvement of the 
Miatia^ State of things may be effected by a better system of supervision and 
control, by ms adequate scale of emoluments, by prcnnptly rewarding the deserving, 
and by more certainly and severely.punishing the corrupt and cruel. 


16. These measures, however, must be accompanied by another of the ntinost 
imp&tance. One g^reat object to be aimed at in the reform of the police, is to 
convince the people that the Government is earnest in its endeavours to place the 
system upon such a footing as shall most effeetually secure the ends for which it 
lias..henn institnted. To ensure this, it will be necOssaxy to make inateri^ 
eheagbs in Uie .oonstdtution and oxganisation O^khe police. The existing force is 
m^rntdemned by the authorities, and so hated % the pecqde, that a mere attmnpt 
at.mfomi» vHtboht such changes, would be a serious emor, and would bring about 
its'tbi^.&iliue, from the public' and genera!conviction of its inadequacy to the 
giisMt, .bidect in. riew. We dbserve with doep rpgteA riie long eontfamanoe of this 
4ri](^Kmwv pur .t^Bministralion. We think it dscdrable that an enaetment should 
bo passed, vesl^ng in tb** majdt^bmto or superiutendent ^^'pidice ^e powers of 
jgevero punishmout on pdBAmaen 'in‘proved eases rff dmut* 
fhat ihe local government ihonld he iiivai|hdity a|^iviBed' of iastahees 
and intrepidity, and be prompt and Im^sl in rewarding such 

M «fiN«dy.<fo«medi''s«'cbai^ 


uited to taeserW iffiieto j^vaht brifoe, to 
' detect' sa(«» .ih^iehl?' 'clfendcrB,' and .to. fi««MXB 
/< A3 evidence 




. evidejaco of guilt*, ThdrjdutieaaiiebQthDfapceveBAite aiidofafleto^yeclfetttdt^. 

■ 'In (lie irogulation dbtiid;^ Of the several preddenoies these dirties #0 Oc^oiaed in 
'the same persons; in sonae other^parts of India, as.in the are 

'sepaiated. ■■ ' - •" 

lint'ItaMk do polico establishments of the Punjab may be ranged under two 

ilw Ptuysb, ■' heads, nanudy, the jweventivo police, vdth a military organisation, and the detec- 
fy a). ’ tive police, with a civfl organisation.” These two bodies have been in esistence 
for some years, and have done good service. 

19. It will probably be objected, at the outset, that while ttio_ policy, of the 
Pnijab may be well adapted to the condition of the country in i^hi(^ it is 
employed, it is wholly nnsuited to the condition of the territories which, for a 
very long time, have had a police with nothing of a military character. 

20. We do not desire, of course, that the preventive police should be of the 
aamn strength in those parts of India which have been for the longest period 
subject to our rule, and where the crimes committed are generally those of fraud 
and stealth, as in those provinces where the habits of the people are predatory 
and turbulent. Tlie general plan ^ould be modified so that it may fCccommodate 
itself to the various circumstances of the country and the people. But with this 
obvious condition, we see nothing to prevent the extension of the system, which 
has worked well in the Punjab, into our older possessions; and if, under that 

' system, the police be properly organised and efficiently superintended, and afford 
greater protection to person and property than is the case at present, difficulties 
will soon be overcome, and objections will disappear. 

21. We think, therefore, it will be well to follow the system of dividing 
the police into two separate portions, the. preventive and detective, each having 
its own functions and each organised upon the most efficient plan, the latter 
exercising only such judicial powers as may be absolutely necessary for the inves¬ 
tigation and detection of crime, the former exercising no judicial {towers at all. 

22. The size of the districts in India should, however, be reduced as much ns 
possible, and such measures adopted as would enable you to dispense with the 
expensive machiuery above adverted to, which in its full extent is not adapted to 
our old possessions. The great distance of the magistratols court from many# 
parts of the territory subject to his authority, will render it necessai7 for the 
present to give the detective police power to make preliminary inquiries before 
the parties and the witnesses are required to appear before the ma^trato. Were 
the moonsiffs, however, generally invested with criminal jurisdiction, or were a 
criminal court with penal jurisdiction and with power to (mnduct the investigation 
in serious cases, preparatory to trial by a superior court, established in each division 
of a district (one or other of which ends should, wo think, he arrived ^ in all our 
plans for tho improvement of the police), it would become a question whether 
the strength of tho detective police might not be considerably diminished. 

23. The preventive police should he charged with tho preservatidn of the 

public ponce, and with the adoption of tho necessary measures for the prevewtion 
of crime, but not with the preparation and production of evidence against crimi¬ 
nals, which should he left entirely to the detective police. The preventive police 
should be one force for the whole Presidency or Lieutenant-govemorshiji, but subdi¬ 
vided and stationed by the general superintendent, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, in selected localities, in the way most conducive to the attainment of the 
objects contemplated in its formation. The detective police might with advantage 
form a constituent portion of each battalion of the preventive police undw the 
European officers. , 

24. The police of each Presidency or lieutenant-governorship shduld he organised 
as far as possible upon a common plan for aU India; it should consist of horse 
anti foot; its larger divisions might be superintended by European ^baltecns, 
well acquainted with the language, and of not less than from six to eight yestrs* 

. service, jind tho whole should te superintended by one head.- Its arms and 
equipments, clothing; and internal dismpUne, should he such as to preserve tho 
of a police, and to render it seniiceable and efficient, without approach¬ 
ing an absolutely military oiganisatkm, * 

25. We have thiovm out the foregoing remarks merely as suggestions npod k 

subject 
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sulgeet t6 which we attach veaey great importance'; and wo deeire that you will 
take the sulgect ihto your early consideration, and» after communication with the 
other Preaidmicies, report ftiUy to os your sentinaents as to the expediency of the 
general reorganisation of the police throughout India* upon some such system as 
that which obtains with respect to t^e police in the Punjab, or perhaps the con- 
stabuhuiy of Ireland, and || to the mode and cost of the proposed reform. 

26, We would fhrther suggest, in connexion with this subject, whether the 
influence, services, and means of information of the landholders and European 
residents in the mofussil might not be made more available than at present for 
purposes of police, espeoialty for the prevention and detection of the more 
h^nons crimes. 

’ _ We have, &c. 

(signed) fV. H. Sights, 

, JR. D. Mangles, 

Liondon, 24 September 1856. ^ &c. &c. 


East India House,! 
13 March 1857. / 


(True copy.) 

J. S. Mill, * • 

Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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COPY erf the Dbsfatch from the Government of India to the Court of 
Dir^tors of the East India Company^ dated the i4th May 1857, with 
its several Inclosu^, relating to the System of Police in the -Bengal 
Presidency* 


— No. 1.— 


LETTER from the .Government India to the Honoursible Court of Directors 

of the East India Company. 



Home Department, Judicial*—No. 18 of 1857, 
Honourable Sirs, 


1 . We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch in the 
Judicial Department, No. 41, dated the 24th September 1856, relative to the 
reform of the police throughout the older provinces of India. 


No. 1 * 

Letter from the 
Oovemmeat of ‘ 
India to the Cout’ 
of Oirectori. 

14 May 1857 , 


2 . This despatch has been communicated to the local governments with a 
view to obtain their opinions on the several measures suggested by your Honour¬ 
able Court. But as all the material questions of police and criminal justice 
relating to tluj Lower Provinces, where reform is most urgently needed, had 
alreadyobeen under discussion, and as we had before us the recommendations of 
the Lieutenant-Governor pf Bengal on all these questions, and as we are unani¬ 
mously and decidedly of opinion that it is better to deal with each Presidency and 
Lieutenant-Governorship separately, according to its own wants, subjecUto those 
leading principles which* should be common to all, than to endeavour to frame a 
geperiu schenie’for the \\liolg of India, we have acted upon this opinion, and 
now submit our minutes, together with the previous correspondence, for your 
Honourable Court’s early consideration and orders. 

3. We are unanimously of opinion that the appointment oV one superin¬ 
tendent of police for the whole of the Lower Provinces, is not e.xpedient; and 
M'e cdhsider the existing system of dividing the country into manageable tracts, 
consisting of four or five districts, and placing each district under the super¬ 
intendence of a commissioner having authority in all executive departments, 
including the police, is the best which has yet been devised for India, and one 
which works W'ell in Bengal, as well as elsewhere wherever it has been intro¬ 
duced. Our honourable colleague, Mr. Peacock, however, is of opinion that, 
though one superintendent of police for the whole of the Lower Provinces has 
been found insufficient, two, or at the most three, commissioners of police would 
be fully able to discharge the duties belonging to the office in the Regulation 
districts ; and, as he considers the office of Commissioner of Revenue and Police 
in the Lower Provinces unnecessary, he proposes to abolish seven* out of the 
eight existing commissioiierships, and to substitute two or three divisional 
Commissioners 01 Police. 


4. We agree generally in the views expressed in the Right Honourable the 
Oovemor-Uenerars Minute, as to the extent to which it is desirable that a 
military oxganisation should be given to the police of Bt^ngal; and we think * 
that.a moveable corps of station guards, or military police, should be attached to 
each division, employed ordinarily in station and escort duties, but re^dy to assist 
the civil police in case of need. - 

5* Our opinion^ with regard to proposal the Lieuteuant-Governor to 
increase the pay of the subordinate civil police will be^foond in the Minutes. 

We 


* Patna; /Bi^gulpore, fisitleiJi|st)apcsr Chlitsg^ngt^N'addea, Durdwan. 

loi-r-Sess. 2 .' ' . .5. a 2 ^ , ' ■ ." 




4 PAPERS REUme TO TBS SYSTEM OF 

No. 1 . 

Letter from the 
Go¥ernment of 
India to the Court 
of Directors. 

14 May 1857. 


7. The union of the offices of niajyistrate and collector, ia those districts of 
the Lower Provinces in wliich they had been disunited, was proposed by Lord 
Dalhousie as Governor of Bengal in 1854, but being objected to by the Honour* 
able Mr. Grant in his Minute of the 23d •November 1864, the question was 
referred to the Lieutenant-Governor for his opinion. The views of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, which are strongly in favour of the measure, were submitted on the 
13th March 1856, and the question has since received full discussion in &e 
Minutes, to which we must refer your Honourable Court for our several pinions., 
The Regulation Districts of the Lower Provinces, in which the'two offices arc 
held together, are noted on the margin.'**' Those in which they have been sej>a- 
rated ai’e—(1) Sarun, (2) Shahabad, (3) Patna, (4) Behar, (6) Tirboot, (6) Mon- 
ghyr, (7) Purneah, (8) Dinagepore, (9) Rungpore, (lO) Rajshahye, (11) Mymen- 
sing, (12) Dacca, (13)Sylher, (14) Tipperah, (16) Chittagong, (16) Backergunge, 
(17) Jessore, (18) Nuddea, (19) Moorshedabad, (20) 24-Pcrgunnahs, (21) Burd- 
wan, (22) Hooghly, and (23) Midnapore. 

8. With these brief observations, we submit the papers to your Honourable 

Court, and shall await the expression of your Honourable Court’s views on tlic 
several points at issue before taking any furtlicr steps. We hope to be favoured 
with those views at an early date. * 

^ , We have, &c. 

(si gued) Canning. 

J. Dorin. 

J. Low. 

J. P. Grant. 

Fort William^ 14 May 1857. B. Peacock. 


Wc agree generally in approving of tlijs proposal so far as it goes. It wiU^ be for 
your Honourable Court to decide whether the further general increase in the 
pay of the darogahs, proposed by the Honourable Mr. Grant, is necessary, 

6. As to the necessity of increasing jhc number of deputy magistrates, so 
as to provide for the closer supervision of the police darogahs, and supply a link 
in the chain of executive administration which in the North-western Provinces 
and in the Punjab is so efficiently supplied by the tehsildars, there is no difier- ^ 
ence of opinion. Even if it should be determined that this class of officers should 
be divested of all judicial power, it seems certain that their duties as supervising 
police officers could not properly be performed by a smaller number than tliat 
proposed in the Governor-Gencrars Minute. 


— No, 2. — 

LETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to C. Alkrt^ Esq., 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. Home Department. • 

lieagal to C, Allen, 

JEmj. 

48 April 1854. Judicial.—No, 024 . 

Sir, Dated Fort William, the 28 th April 1854 . 

1. I AM directed by the must noble the Governor of Bengal to request that 
you will lay before the Government of Indin the enclosed copy of a note prepared 
under bis Lordship’s instructions, with the following rem&rks. 

2, During three of the six years that his Lordship has hUd the Govenimcnt of 
India, the local administration of the Governnmrst of Bengal has also been in hk 
hands. In those years some of the imperfections, which twe had exposed in tho 
frame* of t^e locm administration, have been amended. Parliament has lately 
supplied a remeuy for that peat deficiency, the effects of which pervaded the 
entire systefa, and was felt in everj' departmout of,the administration—namely, 

* the 

* Bliaugnlpore, Beerbhoomi CaUaefc, BslaiW.. Pnuree^ Pabaa» Msldn, Bogro, BuUooali' 
Fiiieedpore, Bankoora, Banuet, Cbutnpsran. * 




No. 2. 


Letter from tlie 
Secretary to the 
Goveminent of 
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the want of a Lieutenant-Governor, who should be a*ble to devote the whole of . No, g, 
his time and capacity to theSe Lovyer Provinces alone. There still remain a few heitpr from the 
conspicuous wants .and errors, which his Lordaliip’s experience in this Govern- to tins 

ment has couvinced him ought to be supplied and aiirended ; and on whicli lie B^IgartoT 
wishes to submit i*ecommendations to tlie Government of India before lie lays 
his local authority down, aS April 

3. The first of these errors is the separation of the offices of collector and 
magistrate, contrary to the system which formerly prevailed throughout the 
Presidency, and to that whicIi still prevails in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
North-western Provinces. 

4. It is unnecessary for his Lordship to consume space upon the record by 
tracing the mode in which this change was gradually established in the Lower 
Provinces, since the whole is fully and clearly detailed in the annexed note. In 
is manifest that, at the time when the change was proposed, the Governor-General, 

Lord Auckland, strongly doubted the expediency ot the measure. It is equall;^ 
manifest that the Honourable Court regarded the proposed change with disfavour, 
and it is quite certain, in his Lordsliijfs judgment, that the misgivings which 
were thus expressed in 1836, of the expediency of the measure, were well founded, 
and tiiat the separation of the two offices has been injurious to the character of 
the administration and to the interests of the people. For the rejult has been, 
that there is now in the Lower Provinces one class of officers, the collectors, of 
mature standing, highly paid,iind with very little work; while there is another 
class, the magistrates, inadequately paid, with very heavy work, and without 
sufficient experience to enable them to do that work in such a manner as fiilly to 
command the confidence of the community, however zealous and active they may 
usually'' be. 

6 . These are mischievous evils in themselves. They are doubly mischievous, 
because thqy give colour to plausible denunciation of abuses alleged to exist 
equally in the revenue and judicial managcrrient of the East India Company, and 
lead a distant and ill-informed public in England to receive as startling truths all 
the outrageous exaggerations they hear or read about Boy Judges'' and idle 
collectors “ shaking tlie Pagoda Tree.'* 

0 . The remedy for such evil as really exists in the present system is simple. 

It consists, as it seems to his Lordship, in re-uniting the offices of collector and of 
magistrate. The remedy*seems to him to be not only simple but certain ; for the 
ajlditional experience of 17 years has amply tested the opinion expressed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-western Provinces in 1837, in favour of keeping 
these offices united, and has fully confirmed its accuracy. 

7 . The Governor, therefore, begs leave to recommend to the Government of 
India tliat steps should be taken for re-uniting the offices above mentioned, so 
that there shall be in the Low’er Provinces, as in the North-western Provinces, 
one office 4 )f magistrate and collector, and one at least of .joint magistrate and 
deploy collector in each district. 

* 8 . His Lordship recommends that this change in the form of administration 
should be made i in mediately, if tlm sanction of the liigher autliorities be given, 
w^hethcr the other errors whicli still remain to be noticed shall be corrected or 
not. • 

9 . These errors are, the perpetual change of civil officers from one district 
to another, and from one branch of administration to another, and the great 
deficiency of gradual training, more especially for judicial functions. 

10 . Those who are acc^qainted wdtli the details of the system are aware that 
some explanation may be given of what appears, to many, a total want of all 
training* throughout itt diftcrent branches. But when people, not acquainted 
with the details, are told that a young civil officer, after being for sonic time an 
assistant,when he is nothing in particular, is made alr.ngistrate; that after a few 
years, quitting the magistracy for the revenue branch, he Ixcomes a collector; 
that after a few more years his next step of promotion takes him from revenue 
duties, and makes him a judge ; that if he be a man of ability he will probably, 
from a jndgesliip, be moved to the office of commissioner of revenue ; and that 
the*same ability will, in all probability, next promotti him from a revenue com- 
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Ho. % raksionmkip back to tbe judicial beach in the Sudder Court,—«r]»^n ]>^le 
ILettef the bear that .a civil officca‘'tIias csctHatieis dnoiijjih hia wMble career betwesa ekoeiitxve' 
8 eeie(aiy'«o the and Judicial duties, and that each step be gainjs is one urhich does not tend to At 

follows after—-when people hear all this, what wonder Oan 
,, > * ®“* there be that the administrative system is condemned off*hand, and that oH 

^4pffl 1854. evidence given in explanation before Oommittees of Barliament, and ^jen buried 
' deep in folio blue books, wholly foils to remove the ill impression that hat bOim 
produced ? 

11 . Most probably nothing will ever remove the pr^iidice so often shown, or 
silence the clamours of assailants who will never cease to attack, fiat there is in 
reality much room for amendment; and liis Lordship thinks that the Government 
of India cannot too soon engage in the attempt. ^ 

12 . It seems to his Lordship tliat the true theory of Indian government, such as 
lias been partially followed with success in the North-western Provinces, and still 
more completely in the Non-regulation Districts, is the entire subjection of every 
civil officer in a division to the commissioner at the head of it, and the entire sub¬ 
jection of every executive officer in a district to its executive chief. Even as 
regards judicial officers, his Lordship is inclin(>d to think that a great advantage is 
gained by [facing them in all iiiattera of an executive nature directly und^r the' 
commissioner, just as the Sudder Court in its executive capad^ty is sutmrdinate 
to tlie local Government, and liy leaving them independent only as regards their 
judicial decisipus. 

13 . Appfying this view to the constitution of the civil service in the Regulation 
Provinces, it strikes his Lordship that the most effective plan of admiuistrution 
would he to equalise the salaries of the chief exccudve and judicial officers ; and 
to place both in subordination to the commissioner. At the head of every district 
there would then be a chief executive officer, designated by the title either of 
magistrate and collector, or by any other more suitable appellation. He would 
have entire control over every department of the executive in his district, revenue, 
minor crimioal justice, police, registration, public works, education, jail, &c. He 
would have utgler him a sufficient staff of covenanted and uncovenauted assistants, 
and he would be directly and entirely responsible to the commissioner. In one or 
more districts there would* also be an European judge on the same salary as that 
of a magistrate and collector, charged with the superintendence and administra¬ 
tion of civil and criminal justice as at present, responsible to the Sudder Court, 
but liable to have his executive arrangements inspected, and his supervision over 
the inferior judges controlled by the comtnissioner. In eycyy district there would 
be one nr more covenanted assistants (including joint magistrates and deputy col¬ 
lectors) who would bp at the disposal of the executive chief, but available for 
■employment under the judge for some portion, say two days, of the week, either as 
assessors, or assistant judges, m the trial of c&scs before a full mofussil bench, or in 
the trial of sinall original suits, within the jurisdiction of a moonsiff. The assis¬ 
tants would thus gain experience inevery department, both judicial and executive; 
they would rise as they became qualihed to the superior grade equivalent to that 
of jmnt magistrate and deputy collector; and at the end of<ten or twelve gears' 
apprenticeship, they would be eligible for independent and responsible employ¬ 
ment as eitiier judicial or executive head of a district. They would in this 
manner be qualified by previous experience for eitlicr department, and the choice 
would be made by Government with due advertence to the qualifications ofkeaeh 
officer. Those who showed a preference and a fitness for judicial employ would 
became judges,and those who prefeired executive doty would become magistrates 
and collectois. 

14 . Tlie destination and employment of an officer b^iiig thus once fixed, there 
would ire ho further change eitlier ftnm. office tu office, or fnom district to dis¬ 
tinct, until a civil servant became qualified by stending for a commissionenhip, 
and eonsequently the average time ditfiog whkli the executive and judicial 
administration of each district remained, ia we samk bands Would be about fon or 
tneive years, instearl of le&s than half that timens at%i*esitnt. ' It is probable that 
commissioners would ordinarily be sdleeted from among those wlm had'tak^.iho 
executive line of the service, but thfe power of the Goverament to select a obm- 
inissioncr from among the judges dbould by no means be restricted, fio in like 
manner the selection of judges for the fioudm’ Court would ordinarily be foenn 

/ .' among 
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POilOT IN THE BENGAL PRESHSiNOX; 

«iao&gv(^ose who hod follow^ the judieial lioe o£the iorvioe, iMit it wooljii he qf No. 4. 
oM»t 'teiechievous effect to tie the hands of Goveremwat and prevent it from T.f< t fr fmn ^ 
eeiectiDg o man of great ability for the Sodder bench from among the Semtaijr f 
affieem of the execntive branch. The early training of civilians in all depart- '' 

ramits wouM -afford the technical experience necessary for the dtscliai]^ of £?^**^'**^ 
Mgh functions in either department, and individual ability would supply the 
rest. —— 


lb. Supposing it determined that the salaries of the judges on the one hand, 
and the magistrates and collectors on the other, are to be equalised, it would then 
have to be considered what the amount of their salaries is to be. And this ques¬ 
tion will have to be considered with reference to what is proper and what is 
practicable ; for, on the one hand, his Lordship would not propose any increase in 
the aggregate expense of the present establishment, and on the other, he thinks it 
of much importance to fix and maintain the salaries of the officers vested with the 
highest judicial and executive authority in each district at as high a rate as the 
present limits of expenditure will allow. After much consideration his Lordship 
is disposed'to think that the salary now given to magistrates and collectors in the 
North-western Provinces is the best and most convenient standard to take, and 
he apprehends that this standard, combined with a re-arrangement of the inferior 
salaries, \uU be found on the wiiole to attain, in the least objectionable manner, 
the objects above referred to, without any positive material deduction hi 
numbers, and with a very material increase 1 n efficiency by means of a better 
disposition of the force at command. 


16. His Lordship is anxious at the same time to get rid of the mtermediat<^ 
scale of 18,000 rupees a year now attached to a few offices under this Govern¬ 
ment. This intermediate scale gives rists to much inconvenience in practice, for 
every member of the service who enjoys a salary of 1,000 rupees a month expects 
to be promoted in his turn to a salary of 1,S00 rupees a month, and again to a 
salary of 2,000 rupees a month ; and as there are only seven offices on the inter¬ 
mediate salary, and promotion goes at the rate of about seven steps a year, it fol¬ 
lows .thut, under ordinary circumstances, no man can remain in one of these ofiices 
for'more than a year, and die inconvenience can only be remedied, and that not 
always, by making *a nominal transfer to the substantive appointment and keep¬ 
ing a junior officer acting in it. 

17. The present establishment is as follows:— , 


26 Judges - . - 

3 Alagistrates and Collectors - 
23 Collectors - - - - 

3 Collectors - - • - 

1 Magistrate - - - - 

25 Magistrates _ - . 

4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy 
• 4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy 

11 Joint Magistrates and Deputy 

100 


- at Ms. 30,000 - Ms. 7.80,000 
28,000 - „ 84,000 

- * - 23,000 - „ 6,29,000 

18,000 - „ 54,000 

28,000 - „ 28,000 
10,800 - „ 2,70,000 

Collectors 18,000 - „ 72,000 

Collectors 12,000 - „ 48,000 

Collectors 8,400 - „ »2,400 


Ms. 19,67,400 


The establishment his Lordship would propose would be as follow?:— 

26 Judges -.at Ns. 27,000 - Ms. 7,02,000 

30 Magistrates and Collectors - - • 27,000 - „ 8 , 10,000 

22 Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collectors „ 12,000 - „ 2,64,000 
21 Joint Magistwtes and Deputy Cdlectors „ 8,400 - „ 1,76,400 


18,62,400 

With a special allowance of Ms. 3,000 a year for fhe Judge 
and. the Magistjatotawl Collector of the 24-Pergunnah8, on 
'account of tlm expense of a residence at the Presidency^ - 6,ooo 

Ms. 19,68,400 


A 4 
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18. This 
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' "N<^o!2 . 18* Tins s6liem6| tile details of .whicli zfe mofe fully shown in tahlai 

''h^ipi^xU' annexed to the enelosed note, wonH'|^tic»lly recognise only three grades of 

^ecr^aijlette salary, viz., *700 rnp^ a month, J»000 rupees a month, an3 2,290 rupees a 

§!S2c All siggr^ate expense VOttW-he tWsameas at present, and in respect 

• S? '- -T* to details it, is only necessaiy to observe that at Pubna and Noakolly, where the 
work is fully equal to that of an ordinary district, the office is raised from that of 
a joint roaglstrsde and, deputy colleotojr on 18,000 to a magistrate and cofleietor 
on 27,000, while on the other hand Maldah and Bogra, where the work, is much 
less, are reduced from 18,000 rupees to 12,000 rupees a year. “ Supposing the 
Court of Directors tp recruit the civil service, as they have been requested to do, 
so as to provide one assistant for each district, to the number of thirt 3 '-seven, a 
civilian under this scheme would obtain his first promotion in about nve or six 
years after leaving college, he would rise tp 1,000 rupees a month in about four 
years more, and at about 13 or 14 years' standing, when at the age of 33 or 
34, and full of experience in eveiy • department of civil administration, he 
would have to take his choice either of the executive or judicial line, and there 
remain in ordinary course to the end of his career; and those selected for higher 
employment would hardly have Ixad to serve in independent charge of a district 
in one department or the other for less Uian six or seven years. 


• 

10 . To tljat part of the above schenm which goes to equalise the salaries of 
the judicial and executive chiefs of districts, an objection will perhaps be made, 
weak in itself, and more so as compared with .the advantage of fixing a civilian’s 
career at a*comparatively early period of his service, but one which will carry 
weight to some minds accustomed to the present constitution of the service. 
I'lils supposed objection is, that an appeal lies from the magistrate to the judge, 
and that the judge may frequentlv be a man of much less age and experience, as 
well as less ability, than the magistrate. As regards ability, matters will remain 
very much'as they are at present, and in other respects his Lordship thinks that, 
apart from the general objection to appeals from one individual judgment to 
another individual judgment, it signifies little what may be the relative ages and 
general experience of the original and appellate judges, provided that it be the 
special business of the latter to weigh evidence and decide cases undisturbed by 
the distractions of executive detail. Moreover, his Lordship Jiopes that the time 
is not far distant when all criminal, as well as other judicial appeals will be 
beard before a bench of judges of whom the civilian judge will be only one of 
the member;. 


20 . The Governor does not, however, press the immediate introduction of this 
change with the same urgency as he has pressed the union of the offices of 
magistrate and collector. It will Be necessary to consider it well, and to refer it 
lo other divisions of the Presidency. He begs leave, however, to recommend it 
to the early and favoigabic consideration of the Government of India. 


21 . The measures now suggested for improving the judicial branph of die 
administration will still be imperfect in his Lordship’s opinion, unless some pro> 
vision be made for counteracting the tendency which now exists to draw alf the 
ablest men among the judges to be commissioners of revenge, a step which leads 
too frequently, but necessarily, to the judges of the Sudder Court being usually 
selected ^om tunong the commissioners of revenue. Jhe only mode of counter¬ 
acting this tendency is by,rai8iug the salaries of a certain number of die judges 
to an equality with the salaries of the commissioner, so that a man of ability, 
well qualified for the discharge of judicial duties, may be refined in the judicial 
branch without the loss of sakry and promotion, in which such a measure on the 
part of the Government must now involve him. i 

Having already allnded to this subject |a the Home Department of the 
Government bit India, bis Lordship will not dwell ttpou it now, but reserves it for 
the bouslderaticm of the QoveAor-General in Couneil- 

' . I have, See., 

' (rigaed) ' Cecif Beadoti, 

^ * Secretary to the Obvemment of Bengali 
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iNoTB l{|jr the Secretarjr to the (jkrvetoment of jBe«^a/. < 

Dated 3 Decembe^r, 1863. 
’fHB Bdost Noble the Governor having been satisfied of the disadvantages attend- 
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ingtho pteaent fonstiturion of the office of superintendent of police, 
and ht|ving recoratnended to the Government of India its abolition, 
and the retransfer of its duties to the revenue commissioners, the 
next question for consideration as respects ihe civil executive admi¬ 
nistration of these provinces, is that of reuniting the offices*of 
magistrate and collector in one person. 

2 . Previous to 1836, and for some time afterwards, the two 
offices wertf united in llenGal, as they are to this day in the 
North-western Provinces. In 1836 a committee was appointed 
to take into consideratioii the state of ilie police in these pro¬ 
vinces, and among other measures they recommended that the 
offices of magistrate and collector should be separated. 


Uaba of the ofHca of mwitraae 
and collector. 

Gooeral control of CoiimiiMi^ionm 
over ail departments* 

Employment of a^t^igtantit in ;{ud[i- 
cial as well as executive dtuies* 

Equalisation of the t<u)ary of 

a ea with that of magigtrat<^^ atid 
tetpra. 

General recasting of distrret, ext* 
outive, and judicial salaries. 


The arguments used by the committee in support of this recommendation 


were the following; — 


JFirsL —That since the union of the office of magistrate with that of collector 
(it had formerly been joined with that of judge), the encourageiiient which 
had excited zet\l and activity in the police, by making the office of magistrate 
the principal channel to distinction, had been transferred to the revenue depart¬ 
ment, and that the police had accordingly come to be considered a matter of 
secondary importance. 


Secotid, —That w’hen two fuiictionn are united in one officer, that portion of 
his duties is neglected in which the Government for the time being takes the 
least interest; and as the Government cannot wait for its revenue, the police 
consequenfly is, ami* then actually was, neglected. 

Third, —That men of sufficient standing in the service to be magistrates and 
collectors arc not so active as a superintending police officer ought to be, and 
that the joint magistrates acre either not trusted by their superiors, or if trusted, 
would work much better on their own responsibility. 

Fourth. —That in the permanently settled provinces, where the collector has 
little communication with the agricultural community but what renders him 
unpopular, the advantage that might be derived from the conjoined influence and 
greater experience, whs counterbalanced by greater inconveniences. 

JFiffA.^The collectors are apt to call in the police to aid fiscal operations,, and 
that therefore it is necessary that their proceeding should be checked by a separate 
authority in the district. 

Si.r/A.'^That by the separation of the two offices, the attention of each officer 
would be less distracted by conflicting duties; that each woiild be responsible 
for his Own department; and that no idle or incompetent person could then be 
long tolerated in eitljer situation. 

3. 'fhe Oovernor of Bengal*(Lord Auckland) addressing the Honourable Court 
of Directors, in 1837, on the subject, observed as follows: “The question of 
gradually separating the office of magistrate from the colleclorships of the 
several districts of the Bengal presidency is now under rny earnest deliberation. 
It is dnh of great difficiliy. hot merely on firfnuciat carisidcrations, but with 
reference to the very douotful points whether, the present state of the 
covenanted service, a judge, a magistrate, and a collector, of adequate ability, 
could be allotted to each district in the Lower Provinces, until, at any rate, 
existing operations under the resumption laws be brought to a close; and 
secondly, vmether, the smril number of highly competent functionaries of grddes 
below the judici^ Bench being takm into account, the police would, on the 
whole, be bimefited by a division of labour which would assign a large proportion 
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' sd^eeexd^fitely.^’'■ ■' 

,4. Bbt, previous to tins, the recoi^ajOTdgtiofii i ^ ^ , , , v.^.. 

aded bn in specml, iastances ; the offices had-’been diBfiqited tSedht^w,' 

ia Patna, Moorshedabad, Midnapore, Bardwan; and an intention' w^jexjplTa?^ 
of adopting the same course in other specified districts whefe<the'<ifi|iS9 trj^e 
particobirly henty, though tiie Government vas entirely opposed to ft .{itC»etpiiti|£e 
chaage.of system; ■ • .Ui,-, ■ 

&. The Honourable Court replied to Lord Auckland’s despatch in 18S^>usffi 
observed as,fpl loirs:— ' 

“,Tlie merits of the question are well stated in tlie proceedings hi^ore’ us^' In 
fevour of the separation, is tiie increased attention to dte duties ftbw joined 
ti^ether, which it would render practicable. We do not fitiil it alleajed' 6y you 
that the office of magistrate has been made subservient to that of collector, aii'd 
we trust, that, in point of principle, the union of the two has not from experience 
been found liable to that fatal objection. It hiis, however, Soaiefimes been 
regarded as an advantage, when the two offices were separate, that; in point 
of fact, their respective amlahs operated as a check bn pach other. Against 
these advantages have justly lieen set the objections, first, of increased expense, 
and secondly, of the inadequacy of the service to supply men of superior 
qualifications for exclusive employment in each of the two ca^iadtics. ft 
may he added that a native cstablisliment devoted altogether to the duties 
of police, add under the direction of a European officer solely occupied with 
the same duties, would be move apt, either from over zeal, or from corrupt 
motives, to harass the people by fietty or unfounded charges, or by unnecessary 
summouseB for attendance, than public servants connected with them by other 
relations also, and enabled to gain credit with their superiors for the exercise 
of other fuhc'tioiis not of a vexatious nature. On tlie whole, wc concur in the 
opinion to which Lord Auckland seems inclined, that there are not sufficient 
grounds for a general change of tiie established system (always in itself 4o be 
avoided unless the grounds fur it be strong and unquestionable), but at the same > 
. time we admit that, under particular circunistauces, the separation of the office 
of magistrate from that of collector may be found advisable,.or even necessary, 
as you have already decided it to be, at Patna, Moorshedabad, Midnapore, and 
Purdwan,” 

6 . About the same time the local Government, addressing the Sudider Court 
in reply to their report on the criminal administration foM836, oluerved 

“ The Governor apprehends indeed that the Com t have regarded the subject 
rather in the abstract^ than with reference either to the general strength of the 
service or to the demands of other departments upon the agency at the com¬ 
mand of Government. Under the. old system, only two substantive officers, 
u judge and magistrate, and a collector, were required in each district, but 
whenever the mugistracy is now separated from the collectbrship, tlnrea must 
be sopplmd; and his Lordship considers it to be extremely doubtful .wftotfier, 
under the most favourable circunustances, three competent officers be 
affiorded to each of the 25 districts of the Lower Provinces,«in. addlrion^to a^faich 
the Couirt recommend that the magisterial and fiscal duti^ should hd com¬ 
mitted to .separate hands in the subordinate districts i>f Bdlma and l^rr^* 

. pore. But whatever might be done ia ordinary times, the effiorts which are 
now being made for the improvement of the public reedurces'from the land 
revenue, wroughout tlie ]/>wer Provinces, rendt^ it indi^^ensohle to the bttgests 
alike of .the Government and of the community*,' that toe department,' hpon 
toe fiourtalong condition of which every measure of improvepibit,, adtnmer 
. of the polioe or of civil justice, is absolutely dependent,^ should be adtabitoliM/ 
whilst such iniportent operationi are in .pto|r^ iiy>^one hbt .hti^y i^^ent 
offie4»», and toe due enturcempt of the w^nh had nllen into 

almost, total abeyance, and which could be efibited duly by a di.vmdu of labour, 
demands,,at present, the services of apt less than 12 toiy-Com|ietant office^” 

T. The epinian of toe Ucutenant^Sormawof toe 'IIoi2h*westmiBto 
onThe geneiul ^questibo,’ as tecordi^ itt hmpnoceediags la the Jutocial Criminal 
Department, for the 2d quarter of l^T,.;waB,,to«t afdoa,' of the offices qws 
beneficial to the happiness of the peofde aad the effimenqy.df the pal^.adini' 

'' ’ -ailtorattloD, 
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th^^pabKe fdjietkm&nes, aad a divide adminsstmtlw to the people^ Stjbo are Nateby_. ,. 

^y® *®y 'be two authorities, and know not to wbidti they can tf^f^ 

lo<A for justlce-anitl promotion; but jbat in an union of the offices, the koomedge 

--i.„„ -1-,. have, of the people must greatly ^«e. 


a coileotor aecesBarily has, or ought to 
aid iiis efiSeiency in his capacity of magistrate 


-HSU, ^Stsfll the ^ogrefsg of separation went on gradually in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces, ciilil^ in 1845, matters stood as at present, that is to say, the magisterial 
and fiscal offices were disunited everywhere except in the three districts of 
Cuttack, and in the independent joint magistracies of Pubna, Malda, Bogra, 
Bullooah, Fureedpore, Bancoora^ Baraset, and Chuinpanin. The salaries of the 
separated collectors have been uniformly fixed at 23,000 rupees a year, except 
in Bhau^ulporc, Monghyr, and Beerbhoom, where they are 18,000 ru^*s. But 
the salaries of magistrates which it was intended at the time of separation should 
be in two grades, of 18,000 and 12,000 rupees* have,been reduced by Orders 
from home to 10,800 rupees. 


9* Thd experience of the past 15 years has led many to the conclusion, that 
without gaining anything by the change,—for the isolated cases of efiJ^tivc 
police administiiitiOn are not more numerous now tbari they were before,-*-we 
have reaped all the evils which I-iord Auckland and the Court of Directors fore^ 
saw wlien yielding a reluctant assent to the sepuratiou of tlie two 
have suffered a grievous loss of power by mainlaining a separate class of collectors, 
charged with special duties insufficient to occupy their time, and yet inhibited 
from rBudering assistance to the other great branch of executive Government; and 
we have a class of magistrates overworked, underpaid, Mith limited experience, 
energetic and zealoiis, it.is true, but commonly wanting in the discretion which 
is only gained by experienct', and frequently so young as not to command the 
respect of either the native or European community, and toaflbrd a plausible 

S retext for the vulgar objection urged against the Government of employing 
oy-magistrates, 

10 , The collection of the land revenue of these provinces and the duties 
connected witli it, with a few exceptions here and there, has become a matter 
of such routine as not to furnish a sufficient quantity of suitable employment 
.for a highly-paid collector, whose chief duty is the control and supervision of 
eaibordiuates, while the mode in which the revenue is paid, that is to say, directly 
into the Government treasury at the Sudder station, without the intervention 
of a lahsildar or any •intermediate officer, leaves the colkctor neither the means 
of becoming acquainted with the people of his district through others, nor any 
inducement to associate with, and become accessible to them himself* On the 
oflier hand, the personal influence whicli the collector undoubtedly ^^ssesses, 
and always must possess, especially among the zemindars of a district, and which, 
as an adjunct to the ailtlmrity of the magistrate, might be made most useful to 
the Stflte, is now in the majority of cases allowed to remain barren, and has 
oaeasionaliy, though I hope rarely, been used to tiiwart the prqceedings of the 
magistrate. 

11 . 3Sven if it were iri the power of the GovemmOTt to command the agency 
^ xequi^te fora tbproughly efficient though separate administration of land revenue 
and police, I should greatly question the wisdom of separating fiinctions, the 
% jeant exercise of ^hich, whatever may be said to the cuntraiy, is in India not 
only not incompatible or objectionable, but. positively conducive to the highest 
efliciency of,administration in bojth departments ; and^ in the absence of such 
^ agSncy, the wisdom of reverting to the old arrangeriient, which still subsists ni 
the North-western Provinces and Cuttack, seems to me incontrovertible. Under 
th4 system^ our magistrates vary from rf^ven to five years* standing in 

the service. '^During period^ when between twenty-fitrennd, thirty-one yet^s 
of age, they are chared with the presm^atioi^Cc^ Peace order, and with the 
security of life and pfoperty throughout large representatives ot 

the ebar^tpr^and authority of Government in the eyes m the people, witliout 
any oflBdal ttiperior at hand totcontrol and tliem, or any but private and 

- hrespons^e advito to depend ; and wh^ the< age of tbirty^we tneir 
• ^experwaiee''have arritied-at a period of. We w^ien toe 

together W fuJl vigour, they are. tnmwrrea 
■ *^' *' *" B'n to 



to .d^jr|sDae;nt of the aervioe, fpt ,tho i^pedid duti^ ^ . 

rh«,.;’, had Mttle' tfiaiQli)^, and that almost fox^^ttaQ, and ^vEere dieir timoit 

oociipied, and their Oaergies rust uptil thair turn comta . for proipetioa to the., 
judicial behorw, i '' 

■ 3 i>ec.jS 53 . 12 . 1 do not understand^bow any weight could ever have been td'ffco 

argument for disuniting the offices of ma^tmte and collector, tbundwd ajmn the 
presumption that collectors might call in the .police to aid iheid in nscajl opens* 
tions. Perhaps it is a sufficient answer to' say that in the. North-western 
vincea, where the danger, if it be not alt^etber chimerical, is far more 
than in Bengal, the union of the two offices .is productive of no such mistdxieyons^, 
result. But wlien the amount of every man’s dues is known,—when the laW;* 
provides ample process for their realisation,—and when the civil epurts and., 
an appeal to the local commissioner afford due security against abuse .qf power,, 
even if there were any motive to resort to it, the apprehension of such abuse 
may liuve formed a pretext, but could never have been a real reason, for the . 
measure. 

13 . ,'lifie chief duties of covenanted English officers in this country arl* those 
of superintendence and control. Such duties are best and' most Cffectosdly; 
exercised for the common weal when centred in one authority within a given ' 
tract of country. The principle which holds good of a local governor in the 
presidency be governs, holds equally good of a comtnissioner withm his division, 
and of a magistrate and collector (or, us he would more properly be caljed, a 
deputy conmissioner) within his district; and tlie principle is capable of further 
advantageous extension to local subdivisions of convenient extent, like tahsil^aries 
in the'North-western Provinces, or those under deputy magistrates and collectors 
in Bengal. 

14. The only separation of functions w'hicU is really de.sirable is that of the 

executive aud judicial, the one being a ciieck upon the other; and if the office 
of magistrate and collector be reconstituted on its fbrmor footing, 1 think if; will 
have to be considered whether the powers of a criminal judge now vested in the 
magistrate, extending to three years’ iinprisouinent with labour in irons, might 
not be properly curtailed,—whether the magistrates should not bo required to 
make over the greater portion of their judicial duties to qualified subordinates, 
devoting their own attention chiefly to police matters and the general executive 
management of their districts,—and whetlier the moonsiffs, under an iniprov^ 
and simplified code of civil procedure, might nut he ulijarged with the trial and 
decision of summary suits for arrears of rent. • 

15. If there should appear sufficient ground in the foregoing observations to 

justify and require a departure from the existing practice, and a retui'n to tl»e 
footi^ on which die executive administration of the Regulation Provinces under 
this C^vernment stood in 18.30, aided materially by other improvements subse¬ 
quently introduced, and now in the course of iutroductiou, I think the oppprtpnity 
may Well he taken to revise the whole system by which promotion in thi^ civil 
service is now regulated, and to remove, as far as possible and deriitible, {he ‘ 
reproach which now attaches to the Government on account of the frt^ueut' 
change of officers from one office to another, and from one district fio.'a'bodier,^ ' 
aud to set apart more completely than at present a .portion of the service for the' ' 
exclusive discharge of judicial duties. ' ^ 

16.. It has always appeared to me tliat the further we liave depart^, ^m 
the Indian system of centring all executive control within a given tract,of 
country in the hands of one man, the more we have wpakened our hands, and 
frittered away thq administrative force which, centred in one responsible officer, 
can be fiiT better and more effectually elter^isetl for tlie prbtec{|,on and improVe- 
mdht of society than when, under the 8 |K!ci'ofta aitgumSkit or a divTsiqn'bf labOtti*,^ 
the same .force is divided between two IndejiTOdent ind freque&tljf an^ageffiisiie' ^ 
departmChts. 

17. It seems to me that tlie true !^«e^ypC <Iudian:goveramant, suehiaa 
been partially followed with sucoess ilk'the.'Nriribrpostern Provinces, aqd;still 
more completely% ottrNon-regnlation Pistriets»M theeurire jmbjeetio%offm^. j 
civil officer in a .ffivisicm to thq .commissioner at the head and thaeptiip 1 ^. 
subjection of every officer in a district tor its .executive chief. Ev|n a$ regards' ; 

* ■ ’ ' ■ . '5'''jutticiai'; 



pi64ll 






t^cer&i 'I' aito- Mttisfiei}: that a' great advantage is galt)iejd'''l)^ pioning ' ' 

thej^ in 'aU 'inattera’of an ffltecudye nature directly under the commisMoneti Note brcw Av' 
jnst as the Sadder Qourt in its executive capacity is subordinate to' the local Seereiary 
Government, ' and leaving them independent only as regards their judicial Qovsirninent cf; ‘ 
decisions. * Bengal. 

: 31>«. 1055- 

18> Applying this view to the constitution of fcha civil service in our Regu- 
latidn’ Provinces, it strikes me that the most effective plan of administration would" 
be to ^lualise the salaries of the chief executive and judicial ofheers, and place 
both itvajabordination to thip commissioner. At the head of every district there ' 
should he a chief executive officer, designated by the title eitVier of magistrate 
and collector, or by any other more suitable appellation. He should have entire 
control over every department of the executive in his district, revenue, minor 
criminal justice, police, registration, public works, education, jail, &c. He shKiuld 
have under him a sufficient staff of covenanted and Uncovenanted assistants, and 
he should be directly and entirely responsible to the commissioner. In one or 
more districts there should also be uu European judgC, on the same salary as 
that of a magistrate and collector, cliarged with the superintendence and,adrni- 
nistration of civil and criminal justice as at present, responsible to thcSudder'Court, 
but liable to have his executive arrangements inspected, and Ids supervision oVer 
the inferior judges*controlled by the commissioner. In every district there should 
he one or more covenanted assistants (including joint-magistrates and depn^- 
collectors), who should be at the disposal of the executive chief^ but available mr 
employment under the judge for two days in the week, either as assessors qr 
assistant judges, in the trial of cases before a full mofussil beudi, or iu the trial 
of small original suits within the jurisdiction of a moonsiff. The assistants Would 
thus gain experience in every department botli judicial and executive; they 
would rise as qualified to the superior grade, equivalenf to that of joint-magis¬ 
trate and deputy-collector, and at the end of ten or twelve years’ apprenticeship 
they wofild be eligible for independent and responsible employment, as either 
judicial or executive head of a district; They would iu this manner be 
qualified by previous experience for either department, and the clioice would be 
made by Government with due advertence to the qualifications of each officer. 

Tliose who showed ^ preference and a fitness for judicial employ would become 
judges? “nd those who jneforred executive duty would become magistrates and 
cdllectors. 


10. The destination and employment of an- officer being thus 'once fixed, 
there wsuld be no further change, either from office to office or from district to 
district, until,a civil servant became qualified by standing fur a commissionership, 
and consequ^tly the average time during which the executive and judicial 
administration of each district remained in the same hands would be about 
10 br 12 years, instead of less than Italf that time as at present. ^ It is pro¬ 
bable that commissioners would ordinarily be selected from among those who 
had tafceif the executive line of the service; but tlie power of the Government, 
to select a commissioner from among the judges, should by no means be restricted. 
So in like manner the selection of judges for the Sudder Court would ordinarily 
be from amung tho^* who had followed the judicial line of the service; but it 
would be of most mischievous effect to tic the hands of Government, and 
prevent it from selecting a man of great ability foy the Sudder Bench from 
among the officers of the executive* branch. The early training of civilians in 
all departments wilb afford the technical experience necessary lor the discharge 
of liigh functions in either department, and individual ability will saj^ply the 
rest. , 

20. itmay*he said, that to place the judicial line]on perfect equality with 
the <cxecutive line, there, should be four orfive judgek on salaries equal to the 
salary of a commissioner, with which judges of the highest ability and reputa¬ 
tion,, who would otherwise aspire to a commissioneiphip, might be reiVarded. 
But the functiions of a commissioner arc of such high importauce, and "it is so 
paramount an object of Government *o obtain llirf* seVvtces of the ablest men for 
thc^ Situations, riiut tho creation of an inducement to prevent judicial officers 
from'taking Oommisslunerships, seems to me a UMasure of doubnul expediency. 
It must liiMi be remembered that the number of judges being smaller than the 
5. ) . . - * B 3 ; ' number 
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number of roagistratia an4 cditeciowi (*8 to $6), tbeoumbef <rf friw# it' tJle hofcd 
of the judicial branch ought to be lee^ In propoitioa. 

SI. Supposing it be determined that the salaries ijt the judges on tiie one 
hand, and the magistrates and collectors on the other, shall w (‘qualised, it ’W'iil 
then have to be considered w hat the amount of their salaries is t(» he, Aod dtis 
question will haic to be considered with neieveiioe to what is proper and what is 
practicable; for, on the one hand, 1 do not apprehend that any increase in * the 
expense of the present esUblishnient will be thought of, and on the other, it 
eertaiuiv is advisable to fix and inaintein the salaries of the oifii ers, vested with 
the liighest judicial and executive authority hi each district, at as high a rate as 
the present limits of expenditure will allow. After much consideration, I have 
come to the vonclusion that the salary now given to magistrates and collectors 
in the North-western Provinces, is the bi'st and most convenient standard to 
take; and 1 think that tliis standard, combined with a re-arrangement of the 
inferior Milarics, will he iound on the whole to attain in the le.)st objectionable 
manner the objects above icferred to, without any positive material drauotion in 
numbers, and with a very material increase in efficiency, by meand cf a better 
disposition of t)ie foico at coram.md. 1 am anxious at the same time to get rid of 
the intermediate scale ol 18,000 rupees a year, now attached to a few offices under 
this Government. This intermediate scale gives rise to mucli inconvenience in 
practice, for tveiy member of the service who enjoys a salary of 1,000 rupees a 
month expects to be promoted lu his turn to a salary of 1,500 rupees a mouth 
and again*to a salaty of 2,000 i upees a month; and as there arc only semi offices 
on the intermediate salary, and pumiotion goes at tne rate of about seven steps 
a year, it iuUuws that under ordinary circumstances no man can remain in one of 
these offices for more than a year, and the inconveuience can only be remedied, 
and that not always, by making a nominal transfer to the substantive appoint¬ 
ment, and keeping a junios officer acting in it. 

22. The rireseut establishment is as fcdlows:— * 


26 Judges . - . - - 

3 Magistrates and Collectors - 
23 Collcctois . - . _ 

3 Collectors. 

1 Magistrate . . - . , 

25 Mog'Strates . - - - 

4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collecto i 
4 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collecto i 

11 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collecto > 


26 Judges . . . . - 

30 Magistrates and Collectors 
22 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectoi 
21 .Joint Mawistrates and Di^nntv Collector 



lis. 

Hi. 

at 

30,000 

7,80,000 


28,000 

84,000 

21 

23,p00 

5,20,000 

2“ 

18,000 

54,000 

2 » 

28,000 

28,000 


10,800 

2,70,000 

>» 

18,000 

72,000 

52 

' 12,000 

- 48,000 

22 

8,400 . 

02,400 


Jis. 10,57,400 

bllowB 

s 


Its. 

Hi. 

at 

27,000 

- 7.02,000 

22 

27,000 

- 8,10,000 

22 

12,000 

- 2,64,000 


8,400 

- 1,76,400 


t 

10,62,400 


•With a special allow ance of3,000 rupees a year for the Judge, 
and the Magistrate and Collector of the 24-Peigunaahs, I 
on account of the expense of a residence at the Presidency | 


6,000 


Pif 1*1 njKO J« AA 


23. This scheme, the details of which are more fully shown in the annexe 
table, would practically recognise only throe grades of salary; viz., 700 rupees 
month, 1,000 rupees a month, and 2,260 rupees a tmonth. The aggregaf 
expense would be the same as at present; and ia respect to details, it is onl 
necessary to observe, that at Puboa and Noakally, where the work is fully aqut 



fhf office is frort that of a joint roagwtrate 3 . 

on rupees ..a, mim^strate at «4 icoiliBCtor on itoteti!jr«|c 

27 ;ooo cfti)e®» { while, on theothet* hand, lU^filah and Bograh, whetw llie work Secrei«ty^i< 
is pi}chl<^> aW reduced frcmsJS.OOU rupees to ia,0OO rupees a year.' Supposing 
the .Coutt of Directors to recruit the civil service, as they have been re<{ttested to s*D^ \tsi> 
dt),‘ *? as to provide one assistant for each district, to the number of 37, a civilian —- 

iinddr this sebetde would obtain hk first promtUiou in about five or sfx years a^r 
living college; he would rise to a ,200 rupees a month in about four y^s 
niorC; apd at about iS^'or 14 years’ standing, when at the age of 33 or 34, and 
fall af experience in cv^y dfepartineWof civil administration, he would have to 
'take hW choice either of the executive or judicial line, and there remain in 
•rdinary course to the end of his career ; and those selected for hi»her employ¬ 
ment would hardly have had to serve in independent charge of a district, in one 
department or the other, for'less than six or seven years. 


24. To. that part of the above scheme which goes to equalise the salaries of 
tlie judicial and executive chiefs of districts, an objection will doubtless be made, 
weak 1 tiiink in itself, and more so as compared with the advantage of fixing a 
civilian’s career at a comparatively early period of his service, but one which will 
carry weiglit to some miuds accustomed to the present ebnstitution of the service. 
T mean, that an*ap]K‘al lies from the magistrate to the judge, and that the judge 
may frequently be a man of much less age and experience, as well as less ability, 
than the m.agistrate. As regards ability, matters will remain very much as they 
are at present; and in other respects I think tiiat, apart from the general objec¬ 
tion to appeals from one individual judgment to another individual judgment, it 
signifies little what may be the relativi' ages and general experience of the 
original and appellate judges, provided that it be the special business of the 
latter to weigh evidence and decide cases, undisturbed by the distractions of 
executive detail. Moreover, I hope that the time is not far distant when all 
criminal, as W'ell as other judicial appeals will be held before a bench of judges, 
of whom the civilian judge will be only one of the members. 


(signed) CeeU Beadon. 


Dated the 3d December 1 s.'s 3. 


(True copy.) 

(signed) Hodgsen Pratt, . 

Under Secretary to Government of Bengal. 
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a. 

a* 
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iSlartui • 






S7,U0<» 

- 

27,000 - . 

12,000 


ChumiMnin 

Sfadi^- 






27,000 

M 

• - 1 
'27,000 - 

12,000 

12,000 

. 

P«tii» 






27,000 

- 

27,000 « 

12,000 • 


Behar * 





* • 

27,004 

- 

27,000 - 

12,000 - 

— 

Tirhoot - 






27,000 

- 

27,000 - 

12,900 - 


Bhangulpor^ 


’'l* 
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27,000 

- 

27,000 - 

. 

•,400 - 

Moonffhyr 

m 
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27,000 - 

- - • 

8,400 - 

Puraeah • 






27,000 


27,000 - 

- • - 

8,400 

Dinag^nee 
Hal£ti - 
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27,000 - 
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* 
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- 

12,000 - 

8,400 
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I I 
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8.400 - 

Rnngpore 
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12,000 - 
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•> 

- 

12,000 - 

8^40<l 

Dacca 
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27,000 - 

12,000 - 


Purreedpore 






- 

- 
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8,400 - 

HTineastoff 






27,000 

- 

27,000 - 

- - • 

8,400 44. 
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- 
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— 






27,000 

- 

27,000 - 


8,400 






- 

- 

27,000 - 

- - 

8,400 « 

Chittagong 
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- 

27,000 - 

12,000 - 


Backergange 
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- 

27,000 - 
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Jesiore - 
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27,000 - 

• 
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Moorshedabad 
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- 

27,OtM> - 
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Nnddea - 






27,000 

- 

27,000 - 

• • • 

8,400 * 

$4*Pergunnah9 - 




• 

30,000 

- 

' 30,000 - 

12,000 - 

8,400 - 

Calcutta - 





* 

* 

- 

- - • 

12,000 « ’ 


Baraset 
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- 

12,000 - 


Beerbboom 
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1 27,000 - 

- - - 

8,400 ^ 

Banooorah 
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• - . 

12,000 - 

8,400 . 

Burdwau * 
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12,000 - 

— 

Hooghly - 
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j 27,000 - 

- 

8,400 - 

Howrah - 
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, - - 
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Midnapore 
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8,400 - 
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... 

8,400 - 

• 
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*8,18,000 - 
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20 Judges 

• - - 

7,03,000 - 









80 Magistrates and Coil. - 
22 Jt«Magt.&Dy.Coll.(l) 

8,13,000 ,•* 
2,64,000 - 









21 Jt.Ma^&iD)r.Con.(2) 

1,70,400 





Gband Totai. - - 

- 

00 


10,68,400 • 


(ItoM CcipiBS*) 

•(signed) SodffMut 

Under V«oy, to the Go?t of Benito^* 
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MINUTE by th^ Honoiii*able Mr. ^ 

l^a^»0 jleor^^ of the Sy&iem.of Civil 

.. J^dtiding jtlie Reunioa of tho Qfi&ees of Magistrate aiid Opilector., ;; , 

.' ♦ .■•■'■ ’ ' , Dateii ^V28d 

; 1. I HAVB gi»eo t^ difficult quesfions raised by this reference all 
elderation Mfhich tiieir importance and the quarter from wldch tfrey einaaai^ 
demand. * . * i! . 


2; It is proposed to unite in Bengal the offices of madhrtrafe awl coB^ciidr. 

■ But this is propc^d only as one step (though one which should he ithinedl&jkeljr 
taken) of a series-of functional changes to be afterwards introdaced. ,i' * '■ ■ 

3. I will address,myself first to the more immediate quesiion. 

4. In the reference from the BetigHl Government, the system under 

the office Of collector is united with that of magistrate in the same pferson is 
treated; of’as having l>een formerly the prevalent s^tem- of Bengal. Bat ihit 
aystem cah liardly be said to have existed in Bengal at any time in hny hther 
form than in. that of a short expariineni, whicli, when judged 'of dfter the 
esperiOncfrof a few years, was pronounced to have failed, and was therefore 
abandoned. The offices were united, 1 think, in 1880 or 1881; and in 1838 
the police commiitee sat, which reported against the union. The last system, 
before the present system, which existed in Bengal long enough to be con¬ 
sidered as a settled system, w'as tliut established by Lord Cornwallis; wherein 
the offices of magistrate and civil judge were united in the same persi)n. So far 
■as that union combined the function of a civil and criminal jodge, it was, I think, 
lj6t merely unobjectionable in principle, hut practically the best arrangement 
that could be made. In so far. as it combined with the functions of a criminal 
judge the duty of a superintendent of police and public prosecutor, it was, 1 
think, objectionable in principle; and the practical objoctiqps to it were greatly 
aggravated by the course of subsequent legislation, which raised the judicial 
powers of a magistrate six times higher than they were in the days of Lord 
Cofhwallis, But this objection of principle has not been removed by any change 
that has since been made, and wilt not be removed by any change now recotn- 
mehded to be mode. ‘ , ‘ 

- 3. In my opiniour it is generally worth while to make a change of system, 
-when that change removes material faults of principle, iu what affects the founda¬ 
tions of a good administration. But I must confess myself to be slow to be coa> 

. viticed of the expediency vf changes of system, which affect the outside and the 
. form of things, bat leave essential errors exactly where they were. In discussing 
a question of this nature 18 years -ago, the Governor-General ot that day, JLord 
yVuckland, recorded a remark whioli struck me forcibly wfien 1 read it at, the 
■time, and-which has ever since been present to my tpind, and operative upon 
mv judgment in considering public questions of this nature. Kpeakiog of a 
Bobeme of ffiat day, which bad been recommended by the highest-authority- at 
the i’resideacy,. and which, by a mere transfer of duties from one aUtlrcHty^fo 
another, was expected by its promoters to do great things, Lord Aucklh^ wrote 
thus from the Upper Provinces, , , - > 

I may frankly avow that I have come to the consideration of this proposal 
with but little prepossession in it% fovonr, for I ani deeply'impressed with the 
f^lin^ tJiat there has been, hdth successive agovarntnent’s of .,l^dta^ .tern t^l'.a ^ 
di^OBitiou, tp adopt-extensive chahgei^ of systeht in\oasee untJ' rbdUirifig i^mie-- 
thfog^of administrative reform. Under frequent cnangds of this'kind,‘ho 
sysfom 4s fairly trii^; tiie confidence of thp peopfo is ‘Bbd|ed, aud they h^oine 
utterly at a loss to know to what authorities or to wbat tribunals they are to look 
with conlistent respect. We have a very limited number of trustwctfthy agents; 
we have a vMt numl^^ of jmpoi^tit and tesponstble shudtions'{‘vi'a'npoet be 
sometimes diwppointed in t^e eiPSbiency and eyeu m t^d proper Cjf:^du(d m,^oiar 
officers.. Ym l'Wmild.notf.upaQ occesional j«iMNmedt.of suchdiwiif^hjM^BL he 



hasty to ctmdeBin our fteaet^t taean 3 ,of enforcing a dua petAirmaacoof: puMio No. 4 , 
duties, or to look to new classes of ageacy; whilst^ ho«;^vor, I avow this ground Minsw by tto 
oC prepossesstou against tke plan proposed, I trust that I Jdiall net be; t^ lam dia* **«*• 

. posed, candidly to CKamineit.” * „,, - ;, ^ , , - -^ ^ 

6 . In iftid, with the ojfices of collector and magistrate united, the police 

of Betigai'%ga. felt, to be amiss. Instead of ** any administrative reforaa,” whitit 
goingsto’-tJBh ’rpW toot of this evil, would have Corrected or alleviated it,;wbat was 
done yf* 8 » to spirit which herd Auckland afterwards characterised in the 

pa^gil IJ^ye’o^ted above, to place the two officcg each in separate bands; 
after which'chaste of sj^ero, o^ course, the police ri^ained touch what it wa» 
hefor^.^' But because the disunion of the offices haii done no good or littUs good 
to police, have we any warrant for presuming that the reunion of the offices 
tyontld do it any good ?• It is very true that wb arc pressed with the sense of 
police aj^ira in Bengal being amiss now. But what is -the root of the evil ? No 
ana denies that police affairs in Bengal will continue amiss, till an adequate con¬ 
stabulary force and trusty native officials in the Thannas are provided lor it; till 
Bengal shall be put on an equal footing in this respect with the rest of India. 

Now no change of names, no shifting of offices, will have any tendency to increase 
the constabulary force, or to give Bengal trusty native officials in the Thennas. 

What assurance then have we that, if these two offices arp reunited to-inorfow, 
another police committee, sitting six years hence, and pressed (as it will assuredly 
be, unleiss some very different measures arc taken) with a sense of police affairs 
being-amiss in Bengal, will not,^epeat what, under precisely the same oircum- 
atances, the committee of 1836 did, and so drive the Government to undo all 
again I The .words of the Honourable Court, quoted in the Bengal Secretary's 
note (applying to the change made in 1 K36 —the remark that a general change of 
ostablishcd system is always in itself to be avoided, unless the grounds for it be 
strong aud unquestionable), are as applicable to the change the secretaiy is sup- 

, porting, as they were to the qh^^nge he is objecting to. Both the union aud 
disunion of the offices in question are surface changes of system ; neither measure 
affects tlie root of tljc evil. 

7. Thinking as I do upon this question, it is incumbent upon me honestly 
to state my opinion,* because 1 observe, that, since tite Bengal Guvemmeu^first 
prqposed tlie reunion of these offices, tlje project has been strongly relieS^pon 
by tlie Lieuteuant-Governor of Bengal, in addressing an assembly of dissatished 
indigo planters, as being a measure of great practical reform. I am convinced 
that the hopes, thus felt^y tlie Lieutenant-Governor, and thus raised by him in 
the breasts of the indigo planters, will be disappointed ; and I wish to have no 
baud in the disappointment. 1 am very sure that if “ Boy-magistrates lacking 
experience” be a good cry now, “ Sexagenarian magistrates lacking capacity to 
rise to higher office” will be as good a cry, any day when occasion offers. 

• 

^. '1 dir not mean to say that ihere is not justice in the' objection to the 
some of our magistrates, under the present system. But 1 deny 
that tojs. objection is in any way an objection to the prioclple of the disunion of 
fiscul and jpolice powers. It is an objection only' to the strange and indefensible 
method in which*the. Government of 1836 set about the execution ef that 
principle. .One-cffice, that of a collector in Bengal^ generally apd naturally has 
comparatively easy and light work; the other office, tW of magistrate in Beng^, 
generally and naturally has comparatively difficult and heavy work : in one office 
a little experience, is sufficient Ibr all purposes t in the other considerable expe- 
. rience is indispensable* for thorough efficiency. Having to allot these-offices 
|betW(«U an experienced officer on high pay, and an'inexperienced officer on low 
J pay, ait a moment Srhen' unfortunately there happened to be a peculiar and 
% tempoiajry. pressure ip the Revenue Department, the Government of the day 
fair into t^ permanent error of alldttiqg the easy and light duty, requiring 
moderate experience, to the experienced man with, ffighi^payand the difficult and 
' ■- , ^ ' * heavy 

' W ^ , ' ' ' , ' -r f > , 
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>diityv tfemiiriog long eiepenearaa, to 
KoceBtotily, voder suchosystem, lO a ii^n b|^ioe* enci 
out of the ofl^cc for which his cxperi^i^ hftR'qualided ^ 


,,. , ^ ,, , . . Bat 

any magistrate eewftom ntexpOTieao#, !itafmit^il:hite'i-the'CVil .to of 

th« .dhdaon of‘ labour'# principle o^ ySaallyvcallod in qn^oO)^ instead c^^'to 
the glaring error of die manner in whi^ diOt ptinctple, in this ioMtttnca^'iias haea 
put in force ? , : 

• < ■, . , ^ V ' ' ‘ ^ ^ r i \ 

9 , T haWtiever hea^ a practical (dnection to the present systefia, trhia^ jHtaild 
not file avoided immediately and certainly, by the simple, pi'ooess of trsdsposing 
the^aries of the .two o^i^s, of co.urse with due regard tp the ^public.'invests 
in making die appointments to each,class, of office. 


10 . When this question was before the GiOvenime'nt of. India oii ’the'laac' ii^qil^ 
sioii, I remember that Mr. Ross (though I haVe not seen his minnte dni^) re¬ 
corded his opinion that, instead of having in every district,'as before, one; Mi^r 
■^id^ and one lower pmdf officer, each having both fiscal and magisteml di^ty, 
and One being in both capacities subordinate to the other; and ins^d otfiAyios 
in .'every di^rict, as now, one hi;4tcr-paid collector, and one loVer-paid foagi'^trtii^ 
there should be in eacli district two officers, one a Collector, and the'othot^ ti 
magistrate, of equal rank and on equal pay,:|; each exclusively jengaged, upon his 
.owii proper duty. A modification of the present system, of .separate pffie^, .bt^d 
Uj^n ijiis principle, is what, if it depended upon myself, I would int^d^pe 
morrow. .1 V^tevc such a plSn to be sound in principle ; an,^ t^iag into con- 
siderati^ ill the sp^dalties conccniing the cifil service in this couptry, with 
TOferened'tO which 1 admit that every system in India must bejudged, I b^eve 
tlmt it wodld be found extremely convenient in practice. I do not think that 
the principle of uniting fiscal and police functions, in Bengal flt hast, is sound in 
pidnciple :,‘and after all the consideration 1 can give the measure, 1 fear that 
there will be found in Bengal much'practical difficulty, not iii working .it agr^- 
ably to the rpemlpo’S of the ^rvicc, but in uoriung*it so as not to be injnHous to 
the administration of the provinceis. * 


11 . On tb’e point of prinfciple I hare only to observe;* that those specialties 
which, in other parts of India, it is by many maintained, Justify the seemingly 
wnptopitious union of the powers of a publican with those of a magistrate and 
jn^e, do not in any degree exist in Bengal. A collector in Bengal neither has, 
nor ought to have, influence by reason of his office in lus district. If the revenue 
is paid^‘ he liiiist take it'; if it is not paid, he must advertise for sale. . As llie , 
judge, in summary suits for rent becwemi Zemindars and ’Ryots, any attempt to 
acquire influence would be criminal. His miscellaneous duties' are of snob a 
nature as would giVO no man influence anywhere. As guardian of wards and 
maker of partitions; he acts only occasionally and upon individuals. He rately 
makei a settlement, and never makes one of any importance. I do not, therefore, 

' see hpyr by his influence he can beimAb the police of his district. On ffiO' t^her 
■hjaad, I do not thiuk that those geheiwl and obvious objections to the ‘dnibn' bf 
flisesl; police, and judicial powers in the same hands, which are admitted to have 
.weight, and which rule the practice in all the well-governed countries bf ilSe 
West, are inapplicable in any part of India. At this momeqjt, in the' Mddsm . 
» nroyinces, an inquiry is on foot into the ^th of a chaigq. that bat been |nade 
formally in Parlmment, to the.effect that in those provinces,, wlmre mi^istarial 
and j^scalponrer are in the same hand, the Government reyenub is systefSi^if^^ 
raised by the use of torture inflicted by. the native bffio^; i^ted wl^jl^^ 
'double powers* I trust , that the charge, in the m^in, will ^ dls]i!rpy^.|^vW!^ 
myself ,heaid,.wlmn. t was in the South of India, soaiif..mcih ‘bS.'aroi^ 
^iiaturQ|ly^1iava given rise; to the enlarge. I mysdf hesvd wbaijmsl^^ 

S lad that theffict H to undergo inquiry.. lfo«’,,nqcne can .dfiqy .tl^ puder,^ 
ieqgal system, no wch charge could stand ,a mommtj Bvbry one that, ut 
pebosand davogahs oflM priici]ierl|.fl^ police purposes l! but 

no one (qr the last 70 years has ever simpected'that a-rai^ee'of-rev^ae’wsS 
^rakted ip Bengal byjthe help of terHiire.: This is oue oC'^ltbef views in ^wlnch, I 
8ubmi^,,tfeB smoothness and. idlencq! ^ >whi«^ 

.ftb^rer 




Si^, Bs. 8,000, or Ri. s,S5o. 
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POiaa® MEStBENCY; 


])ow^iii |U':^etK»i!taMiats j» {Centred in the hiui<te oka trm o( oanooit 

hei‘ iteg9j^o4^'m^gtw4f ^fo^ howTer agreeable they mav be > ta the Mi(»aieby.fae ;, 

n.dhnintKtmtbiv ’V-'^ ■ t”.' ■ ■' - ?.'•’■>, '" ■ ■; >, ■ H«n. 

' Ob the ,^poiot;; vpsacticcl wericing, I think ^,ero is much requiring to, be »3f « ov* > 8|4;» 
oontnclered % those who ejtj^t -that this union of offices will gi ve ua an- tin^toved 
magisterial administration in our Bengal districts*. . . , , . j 

I 2 . lu the Orst place, experience is against the assutnjnion ; tlie experiment 
l»i»; ■bfeeijf'tried-in IkmgSl, and' has failed. The police presents' no diffichltv in any 
exebptiog these permanently settled provinces, where the Wealth of 
tlinip^pli? toakeS a style of protection reqaisitfe which ’the State does not affoj^ 
theoi. In the Nortii-western Provinces the magisterial work is light; In 
Bpmbay^ rappose.it is the same. In Madras it is lighter still. The experience 
,qf pth^r |::^rts ,«>f India, tlierefbrc, is beside the question. ' Now, as a simple 
..qac^|on .cf fact,,! do not think it will be denied that our magistrates in Bengal 
noW, Mil (them boy-magistrates or what we will,’ are generally more zealous, 

Jal)oribus, and efficient magistrates, and often more capable, than the collectors 
kpd raagistraites of twenty years ago, who were put to flight by the resujt of, the 
inquiries,of the police committee. • , 


l^. In the next place, there seems reason to fear ho better result now, It 
is hot piraibably'denied that a better man is reqtiired to,manage two,indepepd^t 
courses of buteness, than is required to manage one course of bu.4iitL^i>; ana It Its 
ilof probably denied, that an incapable man at the head of two departments in a 
district, is n much greater evil than an incapable man in change of only one of. 
those departments. Nov I can answer for it, that when I was connected with 
the Bengal Gov'erument fully onc-fbarth part of the collectors were gentlemen 
who would have been ttnflt to hare magisterial charge of their districts, and 
wholly incapable of the double charge. Nevertheless, most Of that number did 
moderately well as mere colleciors. Of the rest, there were, I think, several who 
had good reputufions a.-, collectors, and of whom I have no doubt some hare rince 
done well as judges, who, for want of youth, activity, or energy, would have made 
decidedly worse magistrates than the younger men in actual charge’of the magis¬ 
tracies. Here is a difficulty that cannot be Shirked; it must be met in fiioe. 
How is it intended’to meef it, under the proposed union of offices r Aip we to 
have asfburtb part, u third part, or a half of all our districts, in every department, 
laid at the feet of men of a certein standing, but* not qualified for so emcrous a 
charge; or are we to iiave in so many .districts the -old man and the young-man, 
bmh in one and the same Ijneof official subordination, tlte young man at the top, 
and. the old roan, until the expiration of his asth .year of service, at the bottom 't 
:1bis.pf the two is the be.ttcr way of getting over the difficulty; but it seems to 
me Uiat it would be better still not to rear up the difficulty at all. - I fail to see 
tkc;iigaodoal object for which it is thought worth while to encounter this difficulty. 
If (^.present evil be that some given magistrates are too-young, that evil will 
..nott.be. Avoided by giving them older men for their deputies,.and making them 
bnyrcoUectors as wjsll as boy-magistrates. Move them about as you will, there is 
bqt ^e eemq number of older men, and the same number of younger men, .to 
;^qal sidtb, , . * * 

.On these grounds I ha^e felt myself unsdtle to siipport the proposed union 
^f^eriffices; l am .tound in candour to confess, thatj when I 'first took t|ie i^li^ect 
ratto'ObDriddmdon, ffie ^ measure appedt’ed 'to me to bedne from which, 

'.thodgh Tittle good W to be expected, little ham ims to bii feared. Afterblo^ 
-qtliiiintioD,'^the gbed bar vanislied, and the hariii has take'na substantial fom in 
,‘iky ifieW,■" TOis betingffiefen theVesnlt of much refleediob on'thfs inapqriant topic, 
.though I'amriil a mhtoniiy« I'i^bould be wrong not to placed with-all deference to 
^'bctb^ JUdginifefttsvTny .condlttsion on record. 

r djjd. ...liWitt, obw.reygrt tq^ffie remejuiT^ part of the sclfemc whibh has been 
.iihetobiw w the Bpn^l Gom'oment. * - *. . 

' ,10i'^'Th#’'plaii ^rbpdsed is tb.bave in every.district twdf end yinly two, chief 
’ioffibeiW''i ’bnd'to' fie chaiwed with all business relating to tovehti'e; police, minor 
‘'crih^ntdijumcature,'public works, and miscellaneous ^executive >natters; the 
'olhbr to bV the Judge; both, these chief offiews to be subordinate to the com- 
BusriaufK^tl^'nevoune and police of Ike division; and tlie offices qf both to be ’ 
• ' c 3 ' w 
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wAfim RBurma to tm of 


4ini ciiiolttateet, tbo niggnrted liwdag S7.0B0 nt(ii«ii» witieh 

b'the sftUirjr of B cflilecior Mod iuagi$t»wte in the Notlh>w«et*rn Pvovinoeii, and 
i« between the present saWy of a Bengai c^ieotur and that «l a jocigei The 
obljecte are to ri^uoe the number of obang^ of appejatmoBt whieh att oScer 
ftaasea thyongb in the oonrse of hie eerviqe; and to keM oa« man, generally 
UfMsakia^, alter he has once mastored hie work, eitlier always to Ui»ea«cittive 
line, or always to the judicial line, throughout the whole of his anbseqaent 
earner. It ia an important part of this scheme to create a higher grade of pro¬ 
vincial judges, who may represent in the judicial line t!m grade of oummissianeni 
in the executive line. •• ‘ 

17. There is amuething vciy fascinating in the great tumplicity of this schome, 
and in its excellent adaptation to the two ends in view. The i<iea of a grade 
0}‘ chief provincial judges appear^ to mu admirable. 1 hsve long been Coovmccd 
that, <)aite apart from auy of the cousideratinns which give it a plsce in the, 
present scheme, any great improvement iu tho adminiatration of juistica will be 
impracticable till a new class of provincial chief judges, having new and high 
Aumtioos, is cstahlishtd. The abolition a liich tho scheme involves of tiie present 
anonwldiis grade of iudepoiuleiit joint magistrates and deputy oolleotors on 
S,XOO rupees a montli will obviate u source of mud) unnecessary inconvenience'. 
The separation of the two gicat lines of the service will be Cbmpleto, even to 
tlte eye; aud one of the handles fur that sort of ignorant criticism which founds 
upon words and not things a ill be put out of the way. 

1«. Bat iCith all this, I kuovi not how to overcome the objections I feel to 
parts of this scheme. 

19. I have fully statod above what seem to me to be grave objections to the 
nnk>Ti of the oIBces of magistrate and colh'ctor. Those objections are nut lessened 
by the higher rank to which it is jiiopoaed to raise the united offices. 

20. According to my ideas, it ought to be our fixed intention, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, to dissevor wholly the functions of criminal judge from those of thief-catcher 
and public prosecutor, now combined in the office ot magi‘'trate. That seems to 
me to be indispensable us a step towards any great improvement in our criminal 
jurisprudence; and any change of system to be mads meanwhile should be con¬ 
trived, I tliiuk, with regard to tin’s luiidauiental roform. But if this reform were 
efiected, it seems clear that, with the proi»osod rank and salary, the magistrate 
and collector-would be lifted veiyfar above his proper degree in the scale of 
offices. The duties of a Bengal eollectorrite arc not of a high order. As magis¬ 
trate, after the change I contemplate, thi» officer w ill be merely the head of the 
police of a district, and the prosecutor of criminals before the judge. It Htrikes 
me tliat to raise such a fuuctiooary to a rank equal to that of a Judge, who con¬ 
trols and lie.irs appeals from oiery judicial officer iu Iris district, who in the vast 
mass urcas(>8 is the Court ui last resort, and ironi wiiom no appeal in any case 
whatever lies, except to the highest Court iu the country, would be ajcnistake, 

and would ceitaiiily degrade the great offia* of judge. ^ 

* 

21. Even with the magistrate’s functiun-s as they now arc, the much greater 
importance of the olHce oi judge, iu a Bengal district, appears to me to demand 
the greater rank and emoluments at present attached to tltat office. When of 
two judicial authorities one has five times as much power as the other, and can 
reverse, with censure if ho pleases, any order or judgmeot of that other, surely 
the one of these two authorities is set up as being plainly the superior of the 
other; and it seems to me that tlie salaries of the two offices should in re^n 
have some correspoudcncc with their relative positions. . 

22 . We ouf^r, in my opinion, to attract the soundest heads we can get to 
this office of judge, on whicli, in Bengal, as in all other vrcaltliy and .highly 
cl'ri.liriHl countries, prosperity of agriculture end commerce depends more 
than on any other single office. In thinking of this subject, we should think not 
merely df the fact of the wealth and civilisation of Ben^l, but.also of the cause 
of ii,—-the ipetitution of private property in land. The reasons which have 
induced the wise ^English people tO maku their courts all in all, to souvert their 
Exchequer into an ordinary tribunal of justice, and to make thoir “ coikotors ” 
mere taxgathereraj Imve already operated to a notable extent in Bengal. I am 
all for progress in this direction. I protest against going backwards. * 

29. I spoak 







■- 3 S 3 . ,i;fiimk;«lli»f 0 tbt'ieammitW , 

att9tj«ir.^eHtiib^-fdls hitOf^in i>tUe matter _ 

W iiif^il ayatete were iw force far,» few yeaw^ifc 

indeed a a e^nacity mist greatly In^:ik the average.It ^ 

sod^ii^ttM>§ei iRi a^cer m to work a mi^^atnaey add tmileelbi^ 
ioemiamiteiMe aecretari^ and iieaten^t-gor<NrmM^ of having a hibd 
80^’a,'aHtMitioa>'’i''onld he so pressing,’ that tbe teftise of the service on}y' w 6 <rtS 
Radges. ’ Tije Government looks to thp' magistrate and eOUevtor'^^Hdle 
|) 6 eii^li^''feothejadge.' ' ; ■ . ' . • , ■ , 

$ 4 , i'am nnable toaoppoet that part of the daheme which uould ptdca tl^ 
Judge udder the veveflue and peHce comiotesioiler; A great part of tbe huainess 
df a judge iS'todecvde upon the cases, eivil ahd erimmal, in whieli the commiS'* 
sioner is a most anxious and, of course, often a prf'jodiced parry. If a man is to 
• be a. judge at alt, he ^onld be independent. But' the' mere fact of his dcclaioiu 
*»0(fe being appealable to (he cmnniissioner 'will not make him independent, Ifj in, 
<idl-'ods«r respeott, or tti any other respert, he is placed under tite eommisBiontv’s 
iSnpenntehdenee and control. The same objectiun 'aiiplies ei'en more strongly to 
'-the Subordinate native judges. The Sudder Court, as. the body which best 
hoptrs bow the Lower Courts do their work, and as the only public body wl(ich 
is in a position .fb pass an impartial opinion upon tlmt 'worfc, seems to. jne oh«!» 
ously the best authoritv th superintend all interior judical'ofScers. > 
the margra to the papers connected with a proposal, made in 188 d to wlthdbtw 
the power of control from the Sudtlcr Court, which was negntived, .ibr veiy. con¬ 
clusive reasons, by Lord Auckland, with’the marked approbation of'the Honour¬ 
able Court ;* also to the papers connected with a proposal made m 188 U, slmitar- 
. to that now under discussion, for making over to the oumroisiiioners-the super¬ 
intendence and control of the judges; which was negatived by Lord Auckland’s 
Government for reasons which are to me ccfnvincing.t - ' . 


25 . Haying so freely remarked upon the very able scheme which has been 
recommended by the Bengal Government, it is hut fair to submit to cridcishi, in 
a tangible form, tlie uiodiHcations which would make it suit the principles whicb 
1 uphold. I will proceed, therefore, to sketch in full length the system which, 
upon tlic whole, seeiii.s to me the best. , ' * 

2 «. To begin with the beginning. Tlie crying evil of Bengal is its bad 
police. As 1 have - said, the only remedy for tms is an a<|equate consiabulaiy 
fpree and trusty thaiinadars. Tliis remedy is beyond the scop of the'pesent 
^estiem. I only mention it here to say that I am.convinced that all tjboaght 
expanded upon projects of improved administration in Bengal, until this main 
want is supplied, will be little better than thought thrown away. 

, , 27 . Tim great defect in tlie organisation of the district administration ,iu 
.'Bengalis the want of all trusty officers in the interior of districts (such as are 
tljp tehsildars in all other parts of India) to inform the station officers of what is 
really going on, and to execute their orders faithfully. The only local officers 
.■in Bengal arc the police thannadars, who, though better than they wetoi aore 
''udtonously bad. The great additional strength of civil officers that has bean 
’’adtjuired of late years (I venture to say) has been made nse of in the'least useful 
• .^ aU piQSsihie ways; that is to say, in increasing the number of civil officeJrs 
tjdb^dy ^Ctmgtoga^d in sufficient numbers at tfif sudder statious. Thiis. the 
*ti'builtry‘tit large lihs derived thc'^lteast possible benefit from the immense, and 
nustly additions tihat have been made to its nivil eriablid^iments in the Sh^pe nf 
depty c^lectoVB, deputy magistmtes, and Abkarea superintendents. lft,mieway 
,,iE>ii%.‘haa any (ptogr^ been made towards supplying the one grand v^t of the 
'^rBeUgal.ayBtami namely,, in the ^dafali^ment nete and there, in excessively large 
. distri^. of a. snutll. number of subffivisipnt, p^feaM^d ayer,^by an assistant tp the 

■■■ - V- ' ' A , V . . magistratie, 
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1939.. /, .0. 

,j No. If, Soptiwlwr 








He ab<MM; i«e>^ve $ 
i roqn^'^,,|o 

p'^' .^vr 


s'.. . »•* ';.x*’''‘*' ■'!'^'> ■>') ■■’ ‘,' 


^Qe^bjbttC'i^x-My'-'Af'certeklinmBi^ofwpiiif.; 
«ff'nbatev''^vr9ald.ifom«mibdi«fowa; 

i»8t being'naib <l«i»iedi»%i^ a beiid ' ‘ -t * 

''li 'i. '■il: * -’■' « ' ' • ‘ ' ' ■"•' ''^’ ■'' ■ ’• ■'' '" '“■“^' ' 

sbimbd, be iivb^l; cat ap -inio «nMi#few*». ^ Over ^ 

be dther.ini aseistanttv iMi offieer^Mieih»«A^i$ 
to sitperint^d the tfaABnadtttii, liiMl to 'owIceV tbe jfxidioe'ioC' 
any jndicidl'pQ'vet whataoeveis. ^ These 
bb rieseived ror tbe ratine as rewaijdls the best eendndted m the'^iban*" 


net^inii^t^ttisbtViee hop^I,- W^hat right have we to eiep^t it. td be - - f ' 

'4.^ <|}ad^.a0ie4his. ate. aow ’Joisued "at the sadder' sta^ons, exa)^y’w|^t% 
rdiMptiable titeir hut are least wanted. 1 would increase their nb]^W,' 

and place one in each subdivkiui, with jurisdiUion ovu ^Ite Whole stibdivisidn^ 
and 'jrithicrtrahuil judijdial powers to a certain extent,.say, up to one year, > They 
■hbtd^'r^lve thbir cases diiwcd^ from the., subdivision oflScers, or firom due of the 
thkhtmd^liUil^ under the tardus of ihe^ office^. . . ■ ■ ■ 

,l!it.;‘At‘the suddee stadoii, as his head^quarters. I would ]^ce tbe officer 
new -i^iled uagiatmte, denuded of all criminal ,jadieml powers whatstiever, and' 
reit,tHded .to the duties of looking afitu the subinvision officers, and thaima- 
dapnnd 8uborditt^|iolioemen,'Oi‘ discovering crime, and of.prosecuting it in 
bottvy'cases to conviction. ■ At.the sudder station also would betriedby principd 
sud^t ameens, asststimts^'joint magi^rates, and deputy colleotonf, ^d judges 
(by ^ccUectors also, bavittg powers for' the purpose,, if any'ctdlectojfs have time 
enough to spare), alP the cases of too grave a nature 00 bd ^ed by mdonsidb and 
sucker amcens in the tfaannas and sujbd.i'virions..., . , , < ' 

8 $iv To (carry out .to utmost the rcveisal of the old systUn, which I blame. 


1 , powers, 

. tV_ 


34. If any one, acquainted with the Medussil, will endeavour to realiib'W' 


wm^. iBih|i|MpSihat» to cir loO w^l^wm an tbe witnesMt^fto^m wtddeK v 
^i^ ■admit hbat'.rtiyijfphiO itnproveuieitt,!, 

WSfl||||Plf^m^^^1ne| jiroceduit, ip *F^' wid'«t|dorate laagoage^ t%nQt 
lik!® a qoi^jty^i^^ihiniateM'h^A idliota^'‘b*dn|f;■ ■. , ■;^ 

8V^li^;^teai'of criminal'pirneeduip tV^inhs'^i^' 

4ywi:u&"'tfi^ I'lwhuild ndiqpt Ihe’contne: dl'nbv Ooyeniiated: oivi{,iservantai; . '' 

ao. { wqnl)| #^,^e .at m the depar^nents of revenue,. 

de{iartniehta tb«y.wudd.. 

gain <their'.|ifnil X 4 ^|orwt^'lb^ niigjiA. fi&b|ihi|ge 





d^|iiMiip«Dit»: j iw firetf «to««»i^ I b^'iia 

|oiot imKbtnfi(e,;fdaidlie{)jb;y 

teD)Ni|£ ibe oeHeetar^-\wdimj^-'ti%d4x^bit^.^il^^ 

p^omotlb^ dEfi^ld be' eithei^ to a 

(t. e. a ehik^ip of district polico), or a collect0rah){). Though 1 thlt^ ^ rabk 

i^ould be u|Km ait' equal footing,T da'ii4)4 thbk 
oa? onvaryiuB jate. ‘ Young men widl n«>t 1^ 
We^serveif^ yeara. Jb ^theif o##liliiL 

grade in less than 10'or ifi yean; ThaarTa tbn 
long a tf^bjhat# fneomotion ttegnan^ if we urisb to presei^re »i»B; I ^onld; 
therefttfe, in this grade adopt a plan which has done well in the Puma^ditit is 
.aay« j would dxi three ratOR of pay, hatdng one third'pf the nnnmerat ^Ph 
ratOi. ^^Tha rates should be l,ooo fnpees, i.soo-mpees, ahdM^odo rupe^'^plo- 
motmmheing 1^ merit, unless where in favour of spieciat eases or tery bid stadmictt; 
and.goodif^doet: : I am quite sure tliat if We 'waht to maihmiri the^ii^ed.ip 
atinwOhl^ ito h the syatem of payment to be adopted.' ’ : '' f 

n ii. ' ' '' s* ^' f ' ' ' '''' ' “ ' ’ ' ;11 

. 89. j Under anungement I should hope tp esoape,. in a groat degrees the. 
w<!^irJv^oe of our administration, the one vice which I am obliged ^ aay SStahS; 
to We tq be now getting wbrsq instead of getting better,-‘-I mean tbe-procaotioia 
of incompetent men to judgeships. On either of the two higher rates of pavi a 
man .gamble of doing .His work, as a collector, and incapable of perforWlng dny 
the ..duties of any Hi^er office, might well be left, and X believe g 0 BWral}jp;#odra 
be left,--to;work put the remainder of bis service in this grade. ' ' 

39. From both these offices 1 would promote the good men,. ahd..noue oUie^S, 
to be judges, tt any one objects that I make men judges who* have .never bemt 
judges before, I reply, that so must ail judges be drat made.^ But if any one 
obj.ec£8. that I make men judges who have not hiW the opportunities of acqhiring, 
in the course of their previous training, the knowledge and practice-best adapted 
to form.a good ju<^e in India, 1 affirm the conuary, and 1 join issue oii that 
question. As tiie §fmmative has been demonstrated over and over again by the 
greatest euthorities 'ou Indian subjects, 1 will nots^ to aigue it here. The ^l 
iactis,.tbat whatever mofussil office-an Indian civil'servant is in, be begins doing' 
essentially the work of a judge when he first «iuits college; and he never leaves 
offi doing it till he, tnkes his annuity. 

40. From a judgeship the promotion should be either to a chief provincial 

ju^ge^ip, such, as-lias oeen auuded to, or a coaaxnissionership; and fr^this 
point X would, preserve strictly the judicial line uninterrupted. The chief pro* 
vincinl, judges should look to the 8udder Court, the commissioners to the Board 
of .Revenue., ' 

4!l» The ahief' provfecial judges would try, with a bench of two other judicial 



help 1 believe the Sudder Court migiit 
judges,,,. 

481' Bodbia'-my ieheme, which t deliver over for diWussioh and criticisni, 
it hl^ahoa^t^ virorthy of W6 mbeh respect. It wants sOmWhing of what I .hpvein, 
alfsinqeri^ desisted as the &8ci^ng simiiljleity.df the original scheme qpt,pt 
whkffi it'hito' ^eil fWiHed. But f am not aware thW it anywhere treia^jBS 
matWlallynpba Sehbd prineiplesbfidmtaistratkW ^ Wid'frbm long an^ attentive 
oonS^ratWhof-thh workingWf ttWadministWIfvq ncHidhinp in Bengal^ 1 vpDture 
to j^dge WysWf dt, wHl be %mdi if 6ver1t,|W s^t tb fWk, a good working 
systetnv :< " •’ '■ ], 

‘ J.P.drant. 
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iUSTTER firau Mf'-Greg, Seenetef to Ae Gorenrap^ W Bmgol, to 
C. td ‘Ute Ofo^ei^lHweiit of iadSa, Howe l)«qp«ran«itt. 

* JiMfiddi^No. a38i24 


IBn, '©«teft-?ort WiHitoia, 2® October 1M4< 

1 4 tli directed to a^dreas you with reHerienoe to tneauire which waa pnsl^ed 

.the Most Noble -die Oovemor of Seagal oa the sstb April last, for carrying 
OB the revenue and police a<imiiMautati& of the Lower Provioces by aieatM 
of collector^aiagMtnKtea, assisted by subordinate j<»nt magistrates and depnly* 
ooUeetorji, uorateud of by separate nwlleetors said aiigistteteB, as sd'pie^it ^fo 
Lordsfaip'a object having hsieti to place the Important dutfoa.^ the m<i^[]strate in 
more experienced hands than is sow die case, and tfaus -te meet the eommon and 
not unfounded conqilaiut, that the magistrmes are too young and ineicpecieneed 
for theii* duties. 

The Lieutenaut-Govmnor thinks it probable, that as this proposal, 
iaatill before the Government of bidia, involves other amsidemble chpbges^. >t^ 
may yet be some tune hefi»e the Government of Bengal can receive authmity to 
carry it into eficct; and he wishes, therefore, to represent that as, whenever mat 
aothorUy may be received, the chaogsv^ll have to be made gradually, as offices 
foil vacant, and as the present is the time of year at whidi vaeanoies mostly 
.octmr, if the present season is allowed to puss by, onodier year will probably 
ekpM before the new system can' even be commenced upon. 

5. 'nie proposed change, die Ltentenant'Goveraor thinks, will be a very 
great improvement, more especially in the districts most resorted to by indigo 
planten; and he is accordingly desirous of seeing it carried into efleci in those 
districts as speedily as possible, and, if possible, at the present time, sous to save 
a whole year’s furtlier delay. 

4. The districts which, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, most urgently 
require this change are, Nuddea, Jessore, Pumea, and Tirhoot, and also the 
subordinate district of Pubna, all of these districts thickly inhabited by indigo 
jdanters. 

6. To make the change at once in these districts woiild involve an incresse 

of civil ehaiges of only 1,000 a year in the four zillalis, viz., the raising of the 
mlary of the collector from 23,000 to 24,000 rupees, which, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s judgment, would be the ptoper salary to assign to the cdllector- 
magistiate. The officer now paid 10,800 per annum as magistrate in those 
zillahs, would continue so paid at present, as a joint magistrate and (fopety- 
mdlehtur of'the first class. Thus the addttieoal expense for those Icin’ 'miaiis 
wouM amount to no mom than 4,000 rupees per anaum. In Pdbna, vAuch 
requires the cliange more urgently perhaps than any of the others, the expense 
would he greater, as the joint magistrate and d^uty-collector at Pubna, 'who 
does the full and very onerous duty of magistrate and collector in that ^vy 
indigo district, only receives 18,000 rupees per annum. It was part of the sclieme 
now before the Govdmment of India, that me salary of this office should bemade 
e^pud' to its duties; and if this is not done .now, tire preseat me mnb aotj wim is 
an ofileer of idxnit 16 .years’ standing, and of great efficfoocy as a magiilrate, 
must be during the' cold weather, and will, be replaced at Pulma by 

a eomiMiTalawIy mexp^enced officer. To raise tfae salaiy at Pubna to the fiul 
smionnt' vdtfolt tiie Lieutenant-Governor has recommended f&r tlie cdltector- 
, aitagist'rate, wbidd dost 6,000 rupees per annum; making the whole* present 

additional cost of the measure 10,000 rupees per aiinuiB'. 

6* !Pie Governor-General in Council is aware, however, that it is pn^wsed in 
the plan already submitted, that the total present expenditure shall not be 
exeeodiiedj^fp that the a ddk iahttl haraieiiiie ttbov^Oten would cease as soon as the 
* change was ^ndrdly adopted in'all districts. 

7. The Lieotenant-GoveruoF drattes to propose, thereibre, that piiriniwion 
.phopld be givon him^to make the ^Hmge at once in tfae abovenaanma^wtticts, 

and 



-f 

and in tbe manner i^wdlied, on the occasions'which will arise out of the racsncies No..,V. 

of the present season, in anticipation of sanction to the more general measure L^rfMat' ^ i. 
now under contideration. 

“I; :■ ^ 

' . ' Seearetaiy to'iliiaGbvernment of Ben^. 


— No. 6.— No. 6. 

Minute by the^ 

MINUTE by the Most Noble tbe GoTeraor>>€leii«ta], subscribed to by Ao Govemor-Geneml. 
„ fiosumrable Members of Council, Civil Service in Bengal. ® J«»u«rjr iB.is. 

* Dated 3d'January 1855. 

1 . Iw ordinary course I should have reserved the Minute, which our honour¬ 

able colleague Mr. Grant has recorded upon, the letter from tbe Gnvemment of 
Bengal, regarding the union of the offices of magistrate and collector, for con¬ 
sideration in Council. It seems to me, however, that it will be better to pursue 
a.„,different course upon the present occasion. * 

2 . Since tbe letter in question was addressed to the Government of Indio, 
the administration of Ben^l has been transferred to the hands of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The important question now before us, connected with the machinery 
of administration in that province, can hardly be satisfactorily ffiscussed in 
Council, until we shall be in possession of the views of tbe Lieutenant-Governor 
on the •subject. 

An intermediate reference to his Honor was proposed by me on tljc Hth July 
last, in a Minute, which seems to have been ot'erlooked. The reference was pro¬ 
posed at that time merely to save time. It has become all the more necessary 
now, from the weighty objections which Mr. Grant feels to several of the main 
portions of the proposal as originally framed. Accordingly, I propose that the 
whole of'these papers should be referred to the Lieutenant-Governor, with a 
request that be wul favour the Governor-Gen oral in Clouncil with his opinion 
upon the important subject of which they treat. 

3. It will be necessary also to reply to the letter from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, dated 26th October, in which he requests sanction to the union of the 
offices ,of collector and magistrate in several districts which he names, as vacan¬ 
cies may occur. 

Ab the prihciple of the union of those offices ijr Bengal g^neridly is stiH. ia 
question, f apprehend that it will be necessary to dceliqe for the present giving 
tbe S&nction which has been solicited for the partial introduction of the proposed 
change. , ; 

(signed) Dallwusie, 

' 3d January 1855. 

>/. Dorin, 

^ 8th. January 1855. 

J. Low, 

' l'3th January 1855. 

J. P. Grant, 

13th January 1856. 

, 4 ?. Peacock, 

■< , 82 d JmiuaiylSss. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE STSTEM OF 


No. 7. 

Letter from 
C. lieadou, Esq., 
to the Secretar^^ i 
the Govern monf 
Bens^al. 

iC January i8^-, 


No. 8. 

LetKff from 
\\\ Grey, E«q., to 
C. LVudon, 

33 March 1855. 


—• No, 7. — 

k 

LETTER from C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

(No. 163.) Home Department. 

Sir, Dated 26th January 1 {J 66 . 

.Since the Government of Bengal addressed tlie Gnvemment of IndiaJ'linder 
date the 28th of April 1 8 ."i 4 , proposing a reorganisation of the system of civil 
administration in Bengal, including the I'e-union of the offices of magistrate and 
collector, the local administration has been transferred to the hands of the 
Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor. Tlie Governor-Geperal in Council is 
therefore desirous of possessing the views of His Honor on the above question 
before coming to a decision upon it. This reference has become the more neces¬ 
sary now from tlic weighty objections which the Honourable .Mr. Gr/int feels to 
several* of the main features of the proposal as originally framed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal; and I am therefore directed to request tltat you will lay before 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor tlie papers noted* in the margin* 
(which to save time, arc sent in original), with a request that he will favour the 
Government,of India with his opinion upon the important subject of vvhich they 
treat. 

2 , I am directed at the same time, with reference to your communica¬ 
tion, Nu. 2382, dated the 26th October lust, to state that as the principle of the 
union of the offices of collector and magistrate in Bengal, generally, is still in 
question, the Governor-Goueral in Council is not prepared at present to accord 
his sanction to the proposal therein submitted for tlie partial introduction of the 
proposed change. 

3. The return of the accompanying papers is requested with yonr reply. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) . C. Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


— No. 8. — 

LETTER from W. Grey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to 
C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India. • 

Home Department. 

Judicial.—No. 360. 

Sir, Dated Fort William, 13th March 1885. 

With reference to your letter, No. 163, of the 26th Jaifliary last, with enclo¬ 
sures, I am directed to forward, for the information of the Government of India, 
the accompanying copv of a minute recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2 . The enclosures .of^your letter are returned. ^ 

I baye, &c. 

(signed) iV. Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


* Letter from tha Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Ko. 914 , dated sBUi April 18 )^, and 
enclowree; Mioate by the Honourable J. P. Grant, dated t^d .November 18 ^ 4 , 
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— No. 9. — 

MINUTE by Lieutenant-Governor. 

I^nion of Collectorship and Magistracy in tlie Lower Provinces. Objections to 
the measure stated in a Minute in (.Council by the Honourable J.. P. C\rant. 


No, p. 

Minute by Lieu- 
tcnant'Ciovomor. 
1 Mrtich 


I no not feel the weight of tlie olyections inarlo in this minute to the ndop- 
tionxjf the measures proposed by Lord Dalliousie as Governor of Bengal in his 
Lordship’s communication to the Go\crnnieiit of India, No. 924, of 28tli April 
1864. 


2. In the papers then submitted to the Government of India, it was shown 
how^ the plan oi separate magistrates, whicli was introduced Subsequent to 1838, 
was thought to have failed of eftect. Before that time the system in Bengal had 
been the same as it now is and long has b(*eu iu the North-western Provinces, in 
Bombay, ui Madras, in the Punjaub, in Biirmah, in all the Non-regulation Pro- 
viriceS'--in short, .all over British India; viz. the collectorship and magistracy 
were united in the hands of one officer. And it was j>roj)Osed by Lord Ualhousie 
to return to this .System in Bengal, and at the same time to take from the col¬ 
lector-magistrate some of his lieavicr judicial powers and duties. 


3. In the minute of the Honourable Member of Council this proposition is 

de'icribefl as “one step of a scries of fmietional changes to be afterwards intro¬ 
duced.’*'' I do not find this to be the case. It was jiroposed as one of several 
changes. But it was not necessary as a step to any of them. It had no neces¬ 
sary connexion with them. It might have begun and ended w*ith itself, and any 
of the others might have been proposed even if this had never been thought of. 
The other measures were ;— " 

1st. To prevent frc'quent changes by equalisinir tlie salaries of collector and 
judge. 

2iul. To place all moiussil iunctionaries, judicial and executive, in subordina¬ 
tion to the commissioner. 

3rd. To extiaid* the experience and official education of assistants by 
making them do duty under the judge, as well as the magistrate and the col¬ 
lector. 

4tli. To keep the judicial and executive linq separate, after a certain rank 
attained. 

5th. To appoint a class of superior mofussil judges with liigher pay and powers 
than the zillah judge. 

4. Wliether or not these measures be all expedient is, of course, matter for 
question. But I think there can be 110 question that not one of them depends 
riecessarjly on the union of the office of magistrate and collector, and that the 
union in question, though proposed at the same time, was not proposed as a step 
to Ihe other changes. 


5. The union of the two offices seems, however, to have been viewed in the 
minute before me as if Lord Dalhousie had proposed it as a cure for all existing 
evils in the police. And this being assumed, it is shown with great success tliat 
it can have no such universal effect. It is stated with perfect justice, that one 
great cause, perhaps the greatest, of tlie present inefficiency of the police, is the 
want of adequate constabulary force; and it is urged undeniably that to make 
the magistrate and collector one officer w ill not add to the pay or number of the 
constables. It is also represented that this union was strongly relied on by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a recent conference with a deputation of 
indiga planters, as a measure of great practical reform, so as to lay that function¬ 
ary open to the imputation of raising hopes which must certainly be disappointed; 
an imprudent act, to \vhich the Honourable Membo'' of Council is an.\ious on 
no account to be considered a party. 


0. But I can find nothing in the papers submitted by Lord Dalhousie to the 
Supreme Government, whi5k leads me to suppose that his lordship exj>ecied the 
proposed change to cure all existing evils in the police, or indeed any but 
those on account of which it w'as expressly recommended. And as for the Lieii- 
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No. gr* 

JMmuie^ hj 
Lieiit.»uovemor. 
1 Ibrch 1855. 


7 . I suppOBe tliat everybody will agree witk the Hanonrablc Memlxelf of 
Council in desiring that the constabulary force should be as large, and the pay 
of the police as high as the nature of the service required, and the Government 
finances can afibtd. But I do not see why thb expensive improvement, when¬ 
ever the Government may ha in a condition to make it, should not be made just 
as easily under coUector-niagistrates as under separate magistrates; or what the 
change in the superior functionary has to do with the pay and numbers of the 
scihordmates. 

8. It is objected also to the measure proposed by Lord Dalhousie, that it is 
contrary to sound principle. Even if tliis were satisfactorily nuade out, which I 
do not think it is, I should he content to oppose to the objection founded on 
theory the unqualified success of the measure in practice. All over India the 
nioasure succeeds. In 110 province in which it is in use would they hear of its 
lieing altered. We find it in tlie highest favour in Bombay and Madras, and in 
the North-western Provinces of Bengal. We have unhesitatingly introduced it 
into recently accpiired territory at both extremities of our t*ra]ure. We find it 
suitalde to the Punjanb, and we find it suitable to Biirmah. No doubt it will 
immediately be made the rule in Nagpore. It is cv<*n in force over a large part 
of the provinces subject to flic Government of Bengal. It prevails in all Assam, 
Arracan, and the districts of tiie South-western Frontier; in all Cuttack, and in 
eight other districts of tlie Uegulution Provinces. It seems to me unnocessar}’, 
in the face of sncli facts as tliesr, to argue on the theory. 

9. But surel}^ if there be any part of India to which theoretical objections 

to this measure have ab'‘oln-t(dy no application, it is Bengal. * I do nor by arty 
means agree with the llbnomable Member of Council in what I consider his 
under-estimate of tlie importance of a collectors duties in the Lower Provinces. 
It can hardly, liowcver, be di^|)utcd that in proportion as they'are unimportant 
there must L>e l(‘ss room for al>use in the proposed unioh of duties. In the 
North-western Provinces, wIktc the collector's duties ara onerous, engrossing, 
all-pervading, and where the ainoimt, as well as the method, of collection is 
liable to variation, abuse might v\cll rake place, tiiough wc are assured on the 
weighty authority of .M)-. Tlujinasun, tliat, so far from abuse, the system produces 
nothing but good. But in Bengal, where the amount to be collected is fixed, 
and the nmiincr of c(»Il(^ction one unvarying and almost mechanical Voutine, 
abuse is simply impossible. . • 

10. The question of the introduction or non-introduction of the proposed measure 
seems to me mainly one of economy of powei*. We have collectors whoso duties 
are of a nature involving heavy responsibility, and requiring a certain maturity 
of discretion. They must, therefore, be persons of sufficient experience, and 
must be paid in proportion. Yet it is certain that their tiipe is only partially 
occujiied by the (furies of their offices, and there is nothing in the nature of their 
duties which forms a reasonable objection to their employment as magistrates. 
On the other hand, we have magistrates overworked, and of immature experience, 
who, though they require naturally the immediate control of more experienced 
seniors, are practically very much left to themselves; and who nevertheless 
exercise functions upon the punctual and discreet discharge of which more of 
the happim^ss of the people depends than upon the conduct of any other civil 
officers of the Government. To give those duties, or (as is proposed) a large 
portion of them, to the older and more experienced functionary, for whom occu¬ 
pation is declaredly wanting, and to place the junior in immediate subordination 

to 


tenaht-Govemor, I have been at the trouble to refer to the newspaper report, 
a very accurate one, of what took place on the occasion alluded to, an<i I find, as 
1 expected, that he never relied upon the change as “ a great measure of prac¬ 
tical reform/’ but simply stated, that a return to the syxstem of collector-magis¬ 
trates would remove the objections made to the youth and inexperience of the 
prest^ut magistrates. And really if the appohitmenti of dder men as magistrates, 
which must unquesiicmibiv be the generau effect of the proposed change, wowW 
not, pro tanta, be a cure for the youth of magistrates, I humbly submit that I 
know not what else will cure 


I append to this Paper an extract from tiie Report iir question. 
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to ike aeiitoK, mem& lomee, ]^positmi most obviously and nec^rtly arising Nq. 9 . 

oufof the circuinstanoes—most sound, expedient, and right. 

^ Lieut-Govewror. 

11 . The atjgumeot against this measure, upon which, in the ntinnte hdfore ' 
me, most stress appears to be laid, is that which isTounded outlie alleged incom- 
peteiioy to^perfotm a magistrate’s duties of a proportion of the oflicers usually 

to be found in the rank of collectors. Fully owMourth, it k -estimated by the 
Honourable Member, will always be unfit to liave the double charge of magistracy 
and collectorship, and even oi the rest, it is computed that several must be 
exp^ted to make bad magistrates. “ Here is another diflScuUy/' it is stated, 
that cannot be shirked; it must be niet 011 the face; and lw>w?” But I do 
not see that there is anything insuperable in this difficulty. Indeed, I dcnbl 
whether, as u reason for preferring the present system to the system proposed bv 
Lord Dalhousie, it be any difficulty at all. For even taking the case as supposed, 
though I cannot but look upon it us an extreme supposition, that onc-fourth ol' 
the existing col^ctors are men to whom the Government would not willingly 
confide the duties of mngistrute, it is to be remembered that they all have bctm 
magistrates. If after considerable experience, and afbu* having risen to the rank 
of collector, they are now inefficient and iiicoinpctent, bow much more'incom- 
petent must they have been when young in years and deficient in experience? 

To the present system, under which,-os it has hitherto been worked, a propor¬ 
tion of such inerHiave been, and if the s\stem be ccnitinucd, will be magistrates 
without experience, the Honourable Memi)ersees no objection. But to the pro¬ 
posed system, under which u like proportion will be magistrates, after haring 
had experience, he has insuperable ohjcctious. Yet it is clear that there would 
be, at all events, tlic advantage of experience in favour of the magistrates under 
the proposed systctti, as compared with the magistrates under the system now 
in use. 

12 . The fact is, that this objection, so far a« it is of force, is an objection to 
one system, just as miicli ns to the other ; and, under the present constitution of 
the service, w any sj stern tliat could be devised. There will always be a certain 
proportion of the members of the service (even under the coming reign of pure 
intellect), wdio, on trial, will be found more or Icsb unfit; and it is mucli more 
likely, as was long-ago urged by Lord Auckland, as an argument in favour of 
the union of the magistracy and collectorship, that tw'o good officers will be 
forthcoming in each district than thro’c. 

13. For my part, T ,am prciaired under either system to deal with incompe- 
teney as it deserves, whether it be found among juniors or seniors. In this I have 
only to follow the example sot me by the Most Noble the late Governor of 
Bengal, and I should not be startled by the result, even though it slmuld in 
some instances, and I believe they would not he frequent, place “ the young man 
at the top and the old man at the bottom.” lii such cases we might miss 
somethitig of the weight of experience, but wc should gain that which would be 
accepted as a reasonable compensiition. And in any event such instances would 
assuredly be exceptional. 

14. Adopting, therefiM-e, the reasons for the measure assigned in the papers 
submitted tp the Supreme Government by Lord Daliiousie, in April last, I am 
strongly in favour of uniting in the whole of tlie Lower Piwiuces iof Bengal, as 
they are united already in many parts of those provinces, and everywhere else in 
Bi?itish India, the offices of magistrate and collector. If it be still objected that 
the union will not cum every evil now attributed to our police system, I must 
answer-—ceitainly it wdll not. Nor is it mteiided to cure them. But it will 
assuredly do what it was expected to do by Lord Dalhouoie when be proposed it; 
and it is no sound objection that it will not do that for which it was never meant 

Id. ffiLegardiug the other changes pro[)Oscd, I shall stale my opinion \cry 
briefly. I very warmly assent to the proposition foi%a grade of “chief provincial 
Judges, and I earnestly hope this may sjicedily bo adopted, I agree entirely 
with the Honourable Member of Council, whose minute 1 liave been considering, 
ia objecting to that part of the proposed changes wHcIi would place the judge on 
an etjuality with the collector-magistrate. 1 cannot add to, and I would not 
diminish aught of the forcje with which the objections to this plan are stated by 
the Honourable Member. The xillab judges may well be left on their present 

ipS-^Sess. 2. D 4 
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t March 


footing aft togalarjr. To the colieotor-itiagistrate it will be sufficient to assign 
2,000 a month. „ 

10 . I go entirely ifvitli the ilonourablo Member in bis objections to the pro¬ 
posal for placing the jii^ge under the cbrnmiasioner of revenue and police. 

17. I think it will be very expedient to extend the field of education of 
assistants, by making them do duty tinder the judge as well as under the magis¬ 
trate and collector. .But without a considerable increase to the number of the 
assistants, I doubt if this plan viould iu practice come to much effect. 

18. The proposition to keep the judicial and executive line separate,'after 
a certain rank attained, sounds very wholc^^ome. 1 doubt, however, if there be 
as much in it as there seems to be. Itookiiig back to the Sudder bench for some 
years, no one will say that the worst judges have been those tak^n immediately 
from the executive branch of the service. The plan is proposed by the Most 
Noble the Governor of Bengal, with a large margin for exceptions (see paragraph 
14 of the letter to the Government of India of the 28th April laft), and with that 
ample margin, I am very willing to adopt it. Hut I should be prepared to sec 
the exceptions sometimes swallow up the rule. 


39. It may be expected that T shoukl submit my opiniop on the compre¬ 
hensive plan proposed in tlic latter part of the Minute of the Honourable Member 
of Council ill substitution of that of Lord Dalliousie. * 


20 . With regard, then, to the arrangement and employment of the covenanted 
officers under the plan in question, I have to remark, that it is too expensive to 
be worked at present. 

21 . The plan which at present exists cniplo 5’8 98 officers, at an expense of 
19,23,600 rupees per annum. 

22 . The plan proposed by Lord Dalhousie would employ 97 officers, at an 
expense of 19,34,400 rupees. 

23. The plan proposed by the Honourable Member, assuming that he would 
maintain the number of judges* as now, on the same salary; and assuming also, 
that the intention ol his plan is to put a magistrate and a collector, and a junior 
officer, on 700 per mensem, as their lieutenant, at cveryt one of the .30 stations, 
would employ 134 officers, at a cost of 23,78,400 rupees. 

24. My plan would involve scarce any change in the number of officers now 
employed, or in the amount expended, but would slightly ixidnce both. I would 
make all the present larger colleclorships, 22 in number, collector-magistracies 
on 24^00 per annum. I would make all the smaller collectorships, such as 
Mongnyr or Beerbhoom, and all the independent joint-magistracies and deputy- 
collectorships, such as Pubnu or Malda, collector-magistracies on 18,000. The 
total number of these would be eleven. (This would accord with the principle 
of the Honourable Member’s plan of gradations of magistrates and collectors). 
The Cuttack collector-magistracies, which are also salt agencies, I would leave as 
at present, viz., 3 on 28,000. I wcmld have 22 joinl-inagistratf's and deputy- 
collectors on the present salaries of magistrates, viz., 10,800, and, a.s at present, 
11 such officers on the lower salary of 8,400. My total of officqrs employed 
uould be 96, and the expense 19,20,OOO.'j: 

25. I highly applaud and assent to all that part of the Honourable Member’s 
scheme which relates to the location in the Mofussil of judicial and executive 
officers, instead of crowding them in zillah stations. This sysh'm has already been^ 
commenced, and it is most desirable that it should be*extended. I have lately 
conferred on this subject with the very intelligent Commissioner of the Benare.s 
Division (under the North-western Province!^), and I am satisfied that the better 
mofussil administration which undoubtedly prevails iu those Provinces, as com¬ 
pared with the Lower Provinces, is mainly owing to the general location of 

trustworthy 


* On this point, see close of para, 33. 
i 8rc also dose of para. 33, but compare para, 36. 

* % Throughout lliese comoarisoRs, the eollectorate of (Calcutta and the magistracy of Howrih are 
omitted on all sides. The &nner is no more to be included then the eliief magistracy of CflcUMa, 
and the latter is a specialty, being a district withdU any revenue duties annexed* 
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trustworthy agents in the interior of districts tbere~an advantage ^lich is very Ko o ^ 
much to be desired in Bengal- Mr, Tucker is of opinion, and I entirely agree 
with him, that it would be a great improvement if the subordinate' mofussil Lieut-GoveriHir. 
officers were in all things subject to the^ollector^magistrate at the zillah station. ' ^*^*^** 

At present the chain of subordination is broken in the criminal or magisterial line 
by dirccting.the appeal from deputy or assistant magistrates in the interior, not 
to tJie zillah magistrate, but to the sessions judge. 

26. I should gladly see our zillahs dividt*d into convenient subdivisions, each 
under a deputy or assistant, covenanted or uncovenanted, authorised to act both 
as a revenue and magisterial functionary, and subject in both branches to the 
control of the collector-magistrate at the zillah station. Under these sub- 
divisional fuiictionarieg, would be the darogahs of police. Such an organisation 
would, I am well assured, go near to prevt*nt such hideous oppression as I lately 
found grinding down a large territory and driving the Hyois into Nepaul from 
the ZemindaiTceof the Rajah of Bettia ; and it would do in the Lower Provinces 
what we are assui^d it has done or is doing in the Upper* 

27. That h IS necessary, abundantly neccijsary, to strengthen our subordinate 
police, is a fact on which the Honourahh? Member of Council has dweU with a 
force of statement and argument to wliicli all mIio know the country will give 
their i^eady assent. * Not, only are our thannali establishments too few for the 
absolute wants of the country, but, excepting the darogalis, they are paid so as 
almost to justify corruption. When a niohnrir of a thannah is paid seven rupees 
a month, a jemadar eight, and burkundauzes 3-8 and 4, we may write and talk 
as MO w’ill, but no nalixe can believe that we really set our faces against abuse. 

It is an especial disadvantage of this scale of payment that it forbids the intro¬ 
duction of a.better class of men into the police. Our darogahs arg now well paid, 
and their office may now lead to distinction and lionour. But an inexperienced 
man however well educated, caiinotbe employed as a darogah. To become a good 
darogah, a inan should first serve as a good darogah’s deputy. This can only be 
by entering the service asa-moliurir on seven rnpe(‘S a month; And how js tit 
possible that a man of good education and honest intentions can take such an 
office, or takiug*it, fail to make shipwreck of his honesty? 

28. The sooner this system of payment i 8 changed the better; and I quite 

agree with the Honourable Member that, until this change is^made, no striking 
improvement can be expected in the police. But I know not how long it may 
be before the Government is able to carry an improvement into eflect wliicli will 
involve so large an expense. Meanwhile, 1 see no reason for delaying minor 
improvements, which will cost little or nothing. To concentrate the executive 
power of a district in the hand of one collectur-niagistrate, will cost nothing^and 
might he done, if the Supreme Governmen! would peimit it, directly. To 
organise the subordinate establishments, covenanted and unooveqanted, and 
locate them in fit places in the interior, would cost wdiat, in comparison with 
other proposals, might be called next to nothing, and might be done in the 
coursc^uf this year. And it would be a tassk on which, had I but the instructions 
of the Supreme (ik/verument, 1 should ente^witli the utmost confidence and 
alacrity. 0 

(signed) F. J. Hallldcnj. 

Neamiitpore, G* T. Road, 

1 March 1855. 


•Extract from a Report in the^Huikaru Newspaper of the Remarks made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the occasion of receiving a deputation ot 
Indigo Planters, 10 November 1»64, 

The great desire for appeal In these cases arises, no doubt, from the general 
feeling of the youth and comparative inexperience of tlfe magistrates; and this, 
I admit, is a legitimate cause of doubt, and sometimes of^ dissatisfacthm. *But I 
can inform you that the Governnftnt have under cofisidcratiou ^ 
remedying this, by a return to the system of collector-magistrateS. This* it is 
probalUe, will in tiin^e be generally carried into effect. But 1 have reason to ho[»e 
that^it will very speedily be effected in the chief indigo districts; and I have 
198 —Se 68 .a. • E . wth 
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with me t^, J^iMoro comniittee, and< even, I most o^. ^e;gei|tl4menU'praiT 
sent, whewl state my opinion, that tilic iineasur^ hy ussigitmg the .powers of .the 
proposed Act to officen of greeter enpetjenee, will render the appeal ttonecessary, 
and will remove muc^ of the objection uost token .to Uin Bilu. > 

(A tme copy.) ' 

. (signed) .A, 1^. 

. Under.Secretary to the Goverament of Bengnlf^ 


— No. 10. — 

' MJNUTE by the Honourable Mr. Grant. 

Proposed lleorganieation of the System of Civil Administration in Bengal’; 
including the Reunion of the Offices of Collector and Mfgistrate. 

‘ Dated the 8th M^y 1855. _ 

1 . Tfi^ Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal iias sent up his 
views upon this question, which was raised before His Honor’s Government 
was foimed. * ‘ 

Having very fully explained iwy opinions ujmn the original project, Ih a 
Minute recorded under date the 23d of November 1864, and having therein 
set. forth generally, but at some length, a project of my own, in my preference to 
whieh I am constant, by way of modification of the original proposal, I have not 
much new matter to place upon record on this occasion. I must, however, make 
some remarks upon tiie Honourable Lieutenant-Governor's Minute, chiefly in 
order to con*cct ^ome mistakes^ into which his Honor has fallen in*regard to 
positions token up and arguments used by me. For, otherwise, 1 fear that those 
who have road my minute some time ago, and who might not be inclined to refer 
to i(. again in older to check in every point, by comparison with the record itself, 
the representation of its opinions and arguments contained in bis Honor’s 
criticism, might be misled in spme points, much to the disadvantage of luy side 
of this impj^rtant question. ^ 

2 . In the 2d parauraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute these words 
•occurBefore thsft time (1838 or 1839, when magi-stracies and collectorships 
began to be divided) the system in Bengal had been the same ns it now is, and 
long ha-s been, in the North-western Provinees^in Bombay, in Madras, in the 
Punjaub, in Burmab, in *all the Non-regulation Provinces,—in short, all over 
British Indiaviz., the collectorship and nlagistracy were united in the hands 
of one^ffioers" To any one not piftsohally acquainted with the fnmute history 
of our changes of system in Bengal, the inference from reading this passage would 
natoroily be ttiat the system by which these two offices are united, not only was 
the system in for^je at the moment when the change of 1838 or 1839 was com¬ 
menced, but long had been the system in force in Deiigal (and in the North¬ 
western Provinces), in the same manner as it then “ long had been” the syAem 
in force'in Bombay, Madias^&c. *To prevent any such misflalten inference, I 
must.beg that a reference may be made to paragraph 4 oi tny Minute, where the 
history of the change is given. The union system in B.>ngal has no claim ever 
to have been a time-honoured institution, swept away by unpractised theorists 
and rash innovators in 1838. If was first introduced in Bengal about 1830 or 
1831 : and after a trial of seven years, it was weighed in tlie b,dance and found 
wanting.by a police committee, which, after careful Inquiry, reported against it^ 
in 1838, as being an experiment which bad failed. ^Tbat police committee com¬ 
prised many able men, and amongst them none ablsr tlmn Mr. Htdfiday, the 
^ipresemt Lientenant-Govcrn^r of Bengal. 

In pafa^ph 5 of his Minute the Liieutenaiit''Govemor' writes thus 
“ The h^iQtt m the two offices seems, however, to have been vibwed in the Minute 
before me at IF Lord Dqjihuusie hsA propos^ it m a cure for-qll .exlstiue evlU 
in the police. this being assumed, it.» shown with great success-uiat it 

can have no sndi uniyersBl effectand then fiis- Hbuoit proceeds^to say that 
this view of Lord -Dalhbusie’s pri^posfi was unwarrantaiLi Geitainly, if any/such 
view of Lard' Dtdhousiefs' proposal had^'been takmi by it^would tour* been 

* . * . « WMrananted,. 
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Ui»im¥aBted, atDd, beiiigf«^i^rmited, itwouM'haTebeeii culpable. %ttl never N'o. iof 
took .eny toch view. • I’jritever impoted absurdii^ to the i^eanning by^ieh the Minute 
pro|ii09al was supported; end On' a rarefol reperusal of what I wrote, I .»m more 
that, but for a thortwi'gb ‘dtisafiprebension of mv whole uigumcnt, no such view ^ ^ 

wonld have been attributed to me. Substantially my argument was this. ! laid 
down die. position that a change of system, even though the new one may be 
better in itself than the did one, is an evil, inasmuch as it is a change, and that 
this.evil'ilhdtild not be Incurred for-any other than a material advantage. 1 said 
** In my opinion it is generally worth while to make a change of system when 
’that change removes material taalts of principle, in what affects the foundations 
of a good administrafion. But I must confess myself to be slow to be convinced 
of the expediency of changes of system, wbicb affect the outside and the form 
of things, but leave essential errors exactly where they were."' In this position 
I fortified myself by autliority. I proceeded by endeavouring to show that the 
proposedf union of offices was at best a change of sy.stem affecting “ the outside 
and the form 4 of things,” which could. not, therefore, involve a material 
advantage. I vrent onto argue that, system for system, the proposed system was 
in itself open to grave objection. Now, this view may be right or wrong, bt>t it 
has nothing either of the disrespectful jir of the absurd character of the view 
imputed to me. , • 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor has com-cted a mistake into which 1 .(and 
not I alone) have fallen in attributing to him the expression, before an assembly 
of indigo planters, of an opinion that the union of the offices of mugistmte and 
collector would b(s " a great measure of practical reforffi” : and he has shown 
that he said no more upon that occasion than that this union would remove the 
objection often taken to the youth of magistrates. I 1 egret very much having 
fallen iud) this error, which was Caused by my^omitting ft) refer to the printed 
report of the Conference. I hope, when a neply is made to the Bengal (iovern- 
ment, that there will be no objection to its conveying an expression of this regret 
to his Honor. 

5. I must be allowed, how’cver, in justice to niy cause, to claim for my side 
of the question the support which the correction of rny mistake has given to it. 

If the Lieutenant-JGIovertior, who is in favour of the union, is careful to correct 
an erroneous belief of his having expressed an opinion that it would be a 
measure of great practical reform, those who, like the authorities 1 have quoted, 
object to changes of system except for-objects of great practical reform, should 
be strengthened by tlje Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion in their opposition to the 
measure. • 


6, In paragrapli 11 of the LieHten|nt-ik)vernor’s Minute, the following argu¬ 
ment is used To the present system, under which, as it has hitherto been 
worked, a proportion of such men have been, and, if the systen^be continued, 
will be magistrates without experience, the Ilononrable Member sees no objec¬ 
tion.” ' lint to the proposefl system’ under which a Hke ttojoportion will be 
maigistrates, after bavirig had experience, he ^s insuperable objections.” Upon 
this I have to'remark that I did see, and I do see, objection, and material objec- 
,tion, to the present system ; and I beg to refer'^o paragraphs 8 to 11 of my 
Minute, where I have stated my objection in language which'I should have 
thongbt strong and explicit enough. I admitted the justice of, the objection of 
inex,perience; 1 designated the system in its present shape as “strange’and 

. indefensible j ” and •! s.tid there was a “ glaring error ” in the -manner in which 
tlie system had been established. Because, nevertheless, I thought the mere 
reunion, of the'offices would make masters worse, I ought not to luive been 
treated as seeing "‘no oh^ectiou ” to a system, the errors of which 1 had been at 
so mucli pains to bring into broad daylight. ^ 

7. « Hutting been .obliged, in ordensto set iiiy a^uihent once more,upon its own 

legs* to t^e up sp muen space, I will ^endeavour to oojpMwess as much as possible 
wpat I hayqte say, by way of rejoinder, in support' w, dhs view I take of the 
qaestiem o£ tb^reuhion of ttfrse offices. , . 

'8. Lfitid tmly one ailment to answer. It is maintained (see paragraphs 
’ ^.wtd 9 of -Lieutenant-Gov^nor’s Mb^te), that, though it were siKcessfuUy 
made out, whtdi is not admitted, that the union of fkcal and criminal powers in 
Sowjsa. ‘ am one 
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* Ko. io. one mao js unsoond in theory, I't is snoeeisftil in practice aUnver^l&dhi, e&«^t 
Minnu'by the in Bengftrl, and oughi{ therdbi^, to be at least as successful in practice in Bengal, 
8raJWr, ^at. -arherc the collectors hate less to do than, elsewhere 

9 . In paragraph 10 of my Minute i anticipated this argamaij(, and^ as Ifhe 
remarks there made remain unanswered, 1’need not recur to therwi, ,11ie 
examples of new provipces, such as the Punjaub, Pegu, and Nag|^o¥e, ajre pow 
pressed into the service, and not only these provinces, but such wilds us As^dm 
and the 9 .W. Frontier agency are treated *as fit to become examples fdk the 
administration of the richest parts of Bengal. Tins is as though the eiyil 
administration of Middlesex should he modelled after tiiat of the Isle of 
Surely no one doubts that poor countries' and scanty populations must, be 
governed in a manner conformable^ 4 :o their requirements, and to tlicir means of 
paying for government; and tliat semi-harliarous people do not require the same 
expensive and refined system of administration as highly civilised pec^le. And 
suiely there is one method for people beginning to be broken into civilised g<»verii- 
ment, and another method for people who have been under oui* laws for several 
generations. Besides it is inconsistent to stop here in this argument.. Why does 
not the Lieutenant-Governor carry out his theory, and recommend the Calcutta 
police magistrates all tg be appointed ilso collectors of abkaree and house-tax ? 
If we are to remodel the administrative system of a Bengal zillah, with its 
immense real and personal w^ealth, its rich talookdars, its zemindars, and its 
English planters, after the system appropriate for our latest acquisitions, we 
should unite the offices not only of the <ollector and the magistrate, but also 
always that of the judge, and often that of the military commandant, in the same 
person. 


10, But if we ar^to make this appeal from theory to practice, as aur present 
business is ouly with Bengal, ^fhy is the appeal so carefully confined to all other 
parts of India, except Bengal, when we ha\e actual experience in Bengal itself 
to appeal to? Why is the fact that we have such experience in Bengal itself so 
carefully kept out of sight? In a despatch from Bengal, I do not think this fact 
should have been ignored. 


11 . The Police Committee of ]838, though I was not a member of it, was too 
noted a subject in the history of the Bengal police to have been forgotten by 
me; I have, therefore, sent for the planted report of that Committee, which I 
circulale Vith this Minute. I request particular attention to paras. 8 to 12 of 

that Report, wdiich are devoted to this*particular subject. 

« 

12 . That Committee hot oniy took into its consideration a mass of official 
returns, which had*Jbeen called for Iw Government, it sought for information 
on a more cnlarged^'scale, esjiecinlly Troift private individuals,* i|ptive as well as 
European, who had resided or were still residing in the interior, and whoso local 
knowledge Aid experience in different parts of the country qualified them 
for giving tiie ||io8ti valuable information.”* Tiic effect of the uiijpa of the 
offices of magistrate and collector was the first point to which the Committee in 
their Iteport adverted. They commence their remarks*ou tliis |)oint with these 
words; ” To the union of tlm office of majiistrate and collector, injurious efifhets 
are generally «,ttributed.”t They quote, with approval, the opinion of an officer 
who writes: ‘‘In some districts,' it (the police) is made ov^r entirely (o the 
deputy and joint magistrate; and whore this is the case, 1 have generally 
observed that, the duty is much better dono.'' 4 ; The Committee thcfivselves 
say : “ We doaht much if, in the settled provinces, where tiie revenue is jeetdised* 
by the process of sale, and the collectors Ipive little communiofttion with the 
agricultural community but such as ihust unavoidably render them unpopokr, 
any advantage iS'. derived 1>y the police from tiie conjoined .iofiaenee' Of the 

0 collector, or if the greater experience available for the magistrai^ by means .^f 
that conjunction is not more than coonterbaranoed by tlm. yncondeni^noes 
iHiBulling from it.”^ So far the CommHtoe report ntiaoimously«. .They |>r(>eeed 
to say; •“ The majority of the Committee, in eoncurventse with.Aleaiast^.ttMtrht^ 
of the gentlemen, both in and out of the service, who have Seem a^ced dieir 
opinions on the subject, think decidedly, tfiat the efficiency of both deputmaats 
. ’ • I would 


t Para. |^p. 3. J Para.*g, p. 3> 


• ^Report, pan. a,p. i. 
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Irduld bb much better secured, generally speaking, by entrusting tfee saperin- Nn. 10 . 

. tendence ef eecb to b €ktinct functiontiry- We are oi* opinion that tbteir attcn- Mhmte Vj? tlto 
tioAvrould be less distracted by conflicting duties; that each would tlien be M'-Gr#*>t. 
individimily responsible for his own departme;nt, and enjov tlie whole credit of * 

Bis own'exertions. And it will not be the least of the advantages resulting from 
siich ail amngement, that no idle or incom|>etent person could then be lon-r 
tolerbtied in either'situation.’’* • ' " 

1 $. To show the nature of the utmost possible dift’ercncn of opinion tliere 
can have Wn between the majority and minority of the Committee upon this 
poiitt, 1 yrill here cite the explanatory note with which the .only two members 
Wboeigned the Report irf a qualiBed manner, namely, Mr. Lewis and Mr. HaUi- 
day,’ accompanied their signatures: “ U'e hlive signed this Report, not because 
we agree in its contents, for we have made other propositions in a Minute 
rendered in the Appendix, but because, being overruled by the majority in 
respect to our own suggestions, we think'those contained in this Report the next 
best.’t 

14. ' Thb only gentleman who at any time took a part in the labour of the 
Committee, and who in any degree supported the union of the offices, was Mr. 

T. C. Scott.* An^'ther member, who left the country before the Heport was 
signed, was Mr. J). C, Siiiyth, who bad the reputation’of being quite tlie best, as 
hfe Mias one of the most experienced magistrates in Bengal. He recorded bis 
opinion of the disjunction of the oflices yi these words ; “ 1 consider this division 
of labour to be indispensably noccs.sary as a preliminary arrangement, and until 
this suggestion ^the recommendation of the Committee to disjoin the offices) is 
carried into effect, I do not anticipate any improvement in the state of the 
police.’’^: 

• 

15. 'Mr. F. C. Smytli, at that time gupcrintciidept (if police, thus records the 
result of his experience: “ Nothing can be worse than the nnion. It is wrong 
in theory*and evil in practice. 1 need not say anything more on this subject, 
as I believe out of Calcutta the opinions of the service are unanimous/’^ 

10, Mr. Hnllidav, with whom is Mr. Lowis (and in whose opinion upon this 
point, as he then ikoiight, I eiity ely agree), Went further. He would not only 
have taken away from magistrates their fiscal functions, he W'ould have taken 
from thein also their criminal judicial functions, leaving tln^m simply heads of 
police. He wrote : ‘‘ The union of magistrate and collector has been stigmatised 
as incompatible, but ihe junction of thief-catcher with /udge is surely mure 
anomalous in theory, and more miscliievous in practice.”)! 

17, In accordance with tiffe recommendation of the Committee, the Bengal 
Government ftmmenced upon the disjunction of the offices, which measure ^^as 
completed in a short time. Such was the judgment pronounced upon tlie union, 
after an experience of its effects for seven or eight ycjtrs. Such is tlie result of 
that appeal from theory to practice, which has been insisted upon. 

18. 1 beg it to be understood, that although the .result of the mature con- 
- Bideration whiiffi I was obliged to give to this quqi^tion of system, when 1 came 

to wrrtd a fonyal tninute upon it, and of the perusal of the judgment passed upon 
one qf the rival systems, after .adequate triah*in 1838, has been to convince me 
that the system of the union of the offices is, in Bengal, tJie ^orse of the two, 

1 do not rest my ntain objection to the proposed change of system upon that 
conviation. "Many, who 1 know may be in the right, diner from me in this view; 
ahd ttpbn this poitit my own mind was almost in a state of indifierence when I 
b^gatt4o examine the qttestion. Wc arc all apt to^magnify the evils before us 
at tSto* moment, and to connect them nmre than the facts warrant with the 
prceent system, whatever it is. Perhaps the Committee of 1838 magnified the 
•evfis' then before their eyes; attribute them more to the system than could 
fairly bavelteen attributable to any mere system ; and^ere too ready to flee from 
'eidls that thmr knhw, to evils that they knew not of; as 1 believe many of ns 

now 
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fO; ^OW o»»j»i1fy Ae etils before our ejrea, imd ^ttrlbatt 
Aftneli tnere sjysterB j ;aDd are too reatiy to fltse' to evils'iirliich, jf'tt'BSftiiiot'lw iit*d.’(SiiW 

tnew myt of thow, it mast be eWd <of sdifte of us at Iwtst) 'fcajljH'liiwte 
HH^'iSss. Jbjwotteo tliein. Ijet it be taken, thiit without other land«t)aun|^ tdbrtoei ehS^ 
****" aystcin’better atitninistered would'be better than the othef, adnun^tered'AS'eStlier 

has yc£ been : thtit merely as sylteras, it is, as the saying », six of Utae'Wid'i^ 
a ddaen of tlie other. lavish <o gi're the X«ieutenant>GorerBor*s repoMilietulajtion 
every advantage. I will tiiorefore grant him that be and his colleague^, 41 ;^ >bu 
Government had no solid ground .for ahat tiaey recommended, and wbft 
did,' in 183d and 183^. As tbit recommendation was the result 0 ^ ex^Aive 
‘and'^pcciul inquiry made, and of much evidence taken, and as it was the result 
the joint deliberation of man^expetienced officers, 1 think 1 do not. ciulm 
more, in return, than unprejudicea people will generally .grant me, w^en l.say 
that the pn-sent recommendation, not being the result of any such special mea¬ 
sures, cannot at present claim any mqre solid ground. There was a stir about 
the badness of the police in.1838. Mr.Halliday then recommended the disunion 
of the offices of magistrate and collector, which was effected. Theite is a cry 
hbout ..the badness of the police now. Mr. Halliday now' “ strongly refcomthends” 
the union of the offices of magistrate and C(dlector. Are we never to get out 
of this rf)u»ff ? Can it be right in the Ciovemmentof this greyt country to spend 
its timeltnd its energy, and the time and energy of its officers, always in turning 
half a dozen into six, and then in turning six back again Into half a dozeu.f ' 

18i! I am sure that in the high quarter in which this proposal was first 
approved, if 1 have succeeded in shovding tlii^t the change is not materially for 
the bettor, I shall have done all that is necessary for my case there. 

20 . As to my general objections to change for the sakd of change, I have 

written at greatea length, and more earnestly, tb-m many will think appropriate 
to the occasion. But I huve here desired to record once for all ray protest 
against a method of tidmiiiistrarion which has been,' in my opinion, too rife in 
this country, for the last quarter of a ceutury. • * 

21 . Every one who takes this line most make up his mUid to hr*charged as 

an obstructor of measures of iihproveincnt. But I have given earnest of my 
not being bigoted to the existing state of things, whicli in,the matter of police 
and criminal justice I have .disapproved .)f in strong language, fbr reasons 
assigned. I ask for. the eon sid oration of those reasons ; and if they are admitted 
to be \wl5dy 1 ask for such a reform as vpll really meet the evil. I have objected, 
for reasons assigned, to many parts of tlic scheme pf reform submitted from 
Bengal. If these reasons are invalid, the sooner my objection is overruled the 
better. If they are not invalid, something more must be done. I have shown 
that 1 am no mere objector, by proposing a fccJlicme, which nrofessos to be 
complete in itself, for the reform of the Bengal Administration, in respect both to 
police and erimiual justice. I pledge; myself to the practicability of this scheme, 
and to its facility of .introduction; ami I affirm, that every one^ who will 
thoroughly acquaint himself with what the true evils of the present state of 
things are, will admit that my scheme of reform goes to the roSt of thetb ali, 
amt that nothing sliort bf it‘will, do so. If so much is admitted, I roaititaite 
either that this wliole scheme should be immediately introduced, or that some 
other more efficient and of couaf^ more costly, scheme should ‘be immediately 
introduced. Ismaiutaiii that so ^oat is the evil, that no scheme that (bibs not 
go to the root t*f it should be looked at; for as a question of national econotny, 
it is not pch^ible that the continuance of such a state of things as exists in suck 
a populous and wealthy country as Bengal, can Im otjierwise, in reality, |^aii 
extravagant and wasteful in the highest degree. . • 

* 22 . The yeuteiiant/Gc^rnor mistakes the character of iny plan, wi^en he 
observes, that in the salaries of covenanted officers it will be flaorwexpeuuvethan 
the present plan. I'here arc now 37 officera, who are^ In ftleV district magis¬ 
trates.* There are now only 26 zillab judges. 'My St^ixne, gioiOrally speakrag, 

will 
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viilf ll>je cdT; district poffcR It does not aifectjBt^t^itors ai^ Mi»w» 1 

fiat ^y to reduce eitnw the lumbers or the salaii^iSi Hoa . 

ot.bothi oi tbeiaolle^^w and. magistrates, and of,the joint magistratfcs «nd deputy ® May 

tsofectors. , ji^des, it is only necessary to alter toe proportions of the 
g|!|id8^„,to,j.^dico the expense of the plan as much or as little as is desir^ ,. '. 

reduction of the number of magistrates by lo or 11 "wilt haw# the 
real of throwing back promotion to the office, and so of incnre«»inff the 
ea^rienOe of the youngest magistrate by nearly two years, 'fhe equalisanon 
thO'dadhries of magistrates and collectors will have, the |pal effect of doalfting 
t^'Oiciierience of me oldest magistrate. Here, then, tlie objection to the genevm 
ihietperience of tW magistrates is met by^more than doubling their present 
exp^enee, without making any union of incongtugus duties for that purpose. 

, 24'. 1 disagree with the Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that the union of 
offices is not inconsistent with the further reforms I propose, or any of them. 

Under my system, the zillah magistrnte will be over hi's whole zillan what the. 
chief magistrate of Calcutta, who tries very few cases, would be in Calcutta if he. 
tried no cases ut all. Nobody, in that event, would think of doubling the chief 
magistrate’s work, by giving him fiscal duties. With fiscal duties to occupy half 
his time, and to call him from his police work, perhaps at the very moment when 
It is most essential to that work that he should be attending to it only, it uould 
be absolutely irapossible for any one man himself so to control all the police 
darogahs and deputy magistrates of a zillah, and himself so to manage the great 
business of keeping the peace, and bringing criminals to justice, in a Bengal dis¬ 
trict, as the plan essentially requires.* • 

25. I di.sugree fiyidaracntally with the Lieutenant-Governor on the question 
of the sufficiency or insufficiency of tlie pay of the police dtirogahs. His Honor 
thinks the police darogahs in Bengal are now sufficiently paid.* I think they are 
^most insufiiciontly paid. There are now 027 darogahs on the average pay of less ^ 
than 60 rupees a mouth.* A darogali cannot do his work witliout a horse, a 
palankeen, jor some conveyance. H^ can hardly keep a conveyance for less than 
20 rupees a month. His constant locomotion must entail other constant expenses 
upon'him. He is in a position d^hicli makes him more likely to be tempted, and 
less likely^ if corrupt, to be. detected than any other native officer. Upon his 
•coflductjthe happiness of tiie people, and the security of their property, real and 

g irsunal, in effect more greatly depends than upon that of any other native officer. 

ow, even if we had uotixperience to guide ua, any one could maintain that 50 
rupees a month, with prospects worth somctiiingyess than 10 rupees a month 
more, is sufficient.pay for rhis class, 1 do not nnaerstand. 

26. But whit does experience teach us? Before tlie Police (.'ommittee's 
Refiort. of 1636 the police darogalis received 26 rupees a mouth.. Perhaps soipc 
people thought them then sufficiently paid. Wliatever may have been thought 
of their pay,, their <ffiaructer then was so bad, tliat. it is hardly, desorjbable. in 
words. Naone seriously denies that it has been generally improv^ by the increase 
of pay granted in 1838. It is even asserted by same, that a* few sumewltat re¬ 
spectable darogahs actually exist. But no person, European or native, capable 
by perstioal experience of bring a witness on„ such a question, is to be found, 
w:lio will say that the general character of this class of officers is not very bad 
now.. Thisritfcct.is certain. * 

27« 'Bm Lieutenant-Governor; therefore, unless be is prepared to mriutaiu the 
gensiul excellence of the darogahs, as a class, which I treat as impossible, must 

maintain 
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• ' * ' * 

maintain that competency, and faif prospects of rising by merit tp higli rank 
wd emoluments, will not We the same good efiect upon this class, which it has 
nad on native judges, deputy collectors, depnty magistrates, and sab-assistants. 
Why it should be imagined that this ahonhr be so, 1 am at a loss to conceive. 1 
am mvself quite sure that it will not be so. * 

m * ^ ^ , I ^ 

28. * I have advised a teduction iri the very targe increase of pay|>n)pos^ by 

the Bei^al Gov ernment for native judges; wdiich, if sg'reed to,; will a|<^td‘)We- 
rial assistance iq raising the pay of police darogahs. By adbptinf of 

head darogal|s^ each witli, say three deputy darogaha subordinate to him, I be- 
lieve^tlm greitt object ^ having all the thannah police qnder an officer of real 
respectability, not too fur off to be useless, will most chiefly, be attained. Bat a 
new class of officers, as assistant d^rogalis, must be provided: and qpon the 
whole, if we really intend to do af>y good, we rousl make up our minds to a large 
increase of outlay upon this important class of officers. 

29. Makitig the head darogahs a body of mep equal in general respectability 
to the class of moonsiffs, will be an immense^ step in itself. But as hir as 
dacoities, affrays, and forcible entries are concerned, nothing can be done without 
an effective body of police .peons. The main expense of any rational reform of 
the,police wiRbe iu this particular. 

• 

30. 1'be subdivision of districts, and the grant of criminal judicial powers to . 
the native judges dispei’sed tlirough each subdivision, will cost little ; nothing, 
in short, beyond auy augmentation iu the number of judges,.which iu some places 
may be requisite. 

31 . It is unnecessary to enter into more minute details till the principle of 
my scheme generally sliall have been pronounced upon. 

8 May 1866. ^(signed) * J. P. Grant. ' 


No. 11. • 

MINUTE by the Honourable Mr. Dorin. 

Improvement in the System of Civil Administration in Bengal, includinp; the 
Reunion of the Offices of Collector and Magistrate, aiffi the Augmentation of 
the Pay of Native Judges. » , • . 

, ‘ ' Dated 11 May 1855. 

These subjects have been so fully discussed in the papers and minutes now 
circulated, that I think nothing remains but to refer them for the ultimate deci¬ 
sion of the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

I wish I,could add that our financial prospects justify the expectation that we 
can afford to incur much present expense, either in the itirprovement of the 
police, or the augmehtalion of the pay of our native judges; but unfortunately 
this is not the case. 

With projects for fresh outlay constantly before us, and these appeals fwthe 
correction of the general administration of the country that can hardly’ be 
resisted, we find oufsdves with an excess of expenditure over income largely 
increasing, imd which jn the present year, or rather I should say . the year just 
past, is estinmted to amount to no less a sura than two millions and three quarters 

sterling. ' • 

This fact has recently been so palpably before us, and the probability of redief 
is so uncertain, that it»imposBi|ile to bverlook . it in considering the important 
questions now pnder discussion. 

Dated M May 1866. 


(signed) /, Dm*. 
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MINUTE by the Honourable Genefral Lm. 

Pwp^’ Heorganiaationof the System of Civil Administrationfi Beottal. 

, the Reunion of the Offices of Collator and Magistrate. 

» Dated 19 May 18*s. 

1 BAVn M doubt that the duties of magistrate of a diltrict can be well per¬ 
fumed in Bengal, m we know them to be in other parts of India, by an European 
officer who also holds the office of collector of revenue, provided that he has a 
mffieimit number of zealous and trustworthy men to execute his orders; but if 
Goverament cen afford to give adequate salaries to both, I think, for the reasons 
so well stated by our honourable colleague Mr. Grant, that it would be a more 
permaaentlv effective measure to keep the very different sort of duties and pur- 
suito of co^ector and magistrate in the hands of two separate officers; so that 
each of them may have the power to devote his whole time to his own line of 
employment^ an object which in the case of the magistrate is in a peculiar degree 
desirable. • ® 


No. la. 
Bliaute by th« 
Hon. 0«t. 

19 May 1855. 


But the magisterial work of a district, in a large sense of that expression, can 
never be thoroughly well done till we shall have an efficient body of native 
police officers, down to the peons; and 1 fear tliat many years must yet elapse 
before such an improvement in the moral feelings and the habits of the inliani- 
tants generally of Bengal shall have been brought about, as to render it possible 
for us to have a complete set of good police native officers of all grades in any 
one district; that is no reason, however, why we should not persevere in our 
endeavours to find, or to form, such instruments as we require; on the contrary, 
we are bound in honour to do our utmost to effect that most desirable change in 
our native police officers ; and I know no plan, so far as it goes, so likely to be 
successful towards the ultimate attainment of that object, as that which is so well 
described in the 34th paragraph of the report, dated Calcutta, 18 August 1838, 
by the commission, of which Mr. W. W. Bird was the chairman, and of which, 
for convenient reference, I herewith subjoin a copy. 

19 May 1866. (signed) J. JL&w. 


Paragraph 34.—“ From all this most unquestionable testimony, it is obvious 
that the allowances of this class of officers, not being sufficient to enable them 
to keep up an aj^pearance corresponding with their situation, they must take, in 
some shape or other, from the people what the Government refuse to allow, and 
thus the Government, in fact, impose upon the community the payment of 
whatever sum, short of the allowed salary, is necessary for their decent subsist¬ 
ence.* An increase to that extent, therefore, if only to remove a fair justification 
for exaction, seems indispensably requisite. Moreover, it is impossible to expect 
in thannadars an exemption from those motives and feelings which actuate all 
other classes of mankind, and accordingly the same rewards and inducements 
must be laid before them. If it be necessary to retain the services of respectable 
natives for these appointments, not only should their salaries be inci'eased to 
such amount as will enable them to keep up at least a creditable appearance 
without exaction, but they must have something to look forward to; ana despair 
•of ever being able, by any .exertion or good conduct on their part to better tiheir 
situation beyond the actual receipt of 26 nit>ecs a month, must no longer be 
pUow<^ .to. drive them to make the most of their opportunities. Grades of 
thannaders should be established in the same manner as there are classes of 
moonsifis and sudder ameens, promotion to the higher grades being held out as 
the reward of length of service and certified go^ conduct. Such system has 
been found to succeed in the judicial department, and there is no reason to doubt 
that it would be equally^successful with the police.” 

* 
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. . . ^ Minute by tbe Honourable £. Peacock* . 

Proposed Reorganisation of tbe System of Administration in Bengal, including 
Beunion of the Oroees of Collector and Magistrate. * . ^ 

•Dated 18 May 

1 HAVE read the M^hole of the papers connected with this subject with^ that 
care and attention which the importance of it demands* ' 

. It appears to me that in theory the onion of the oiBccs of collector and 
m««istrate,is extremely objectionable; and judging from the practical operation 
of It daring the short period in whi<^ the system was in force in. t}ie ,Xower 
Provinces of Bengal, I think that it would not be wise to revert to it.. 

From the year 1780 to 1787 the offices of judge and collector were beld by 
different persons. But in the latter year it was resplvcd that the office of judge 
should be held by the person who had charge of the revenue, and from that time 
until the year 1793 the several duties of collector, judge, and magistrate were 
dischaigcm by the collector. 

In 1793 the Marquis Cornwallis determined to vest the duties of collecting 
tlte revenue and of administering justice in separate officers. In hit? minute 
upon that occasion he made the following remarks ; “ There is no class of men 
which Government should watch with greater jealousy, and over whom the 
tegiiluUons' ^ould have a stricter control than the officers who are intrusted 
with the collection of the revenue. It is necessary to arm them with powers to 
enforce their demands in the first instance, otherwise individuals, under the pre¬ 
text of disputing the justness of it, might protract ihe payment of what is doe 
from them, and render the collection of the public revenue cither impracticahle 
or an endless source of trouble and litigation. But to prevent the abuse of this 
power there should be coi 2 rts of justice ready to punish oppression aud exaction, 
and tbe people must be satisfied that the remedy will be certain aud effectual, 
and that it can be expeditiously obtained. Accordingly, by Regulation 2, 1793, 
the office of collector was separated from that of judge and magistrate, and ft 
was not until after the year 1821, viz. about the year *18^29, that tlie offices of 
collector and magistrate were again united under the provisions of R^u}aUq«4 
of 1821. Many of the reasons which were assigned in the preamble of Regula¬ 
tion 2 of 1793, for withdrawing from the collectors their judicial powers may be 
now urged with equal force against reinvesting them .with that portion of the 
judicial powers which are now vested in the magistrate, and which have been 
greatly increased since that date.” 


Tbe following is an extract from the preamble of Regulation 2 of 1793 ;— 
F-xclusive of the objections arising to these courts from their irregular sum¬ 
mary, aud often e.r farte proceedings, and from the collectors being,obliged to 
suspend the exercise of their judicial mnetions whenever they interfere with their 
financial duties, it is obvious that if the regulations for assessing and colfi^ting 
tbe public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers must be the aggressors, 
and that individuals who have been wronged by them in one capacity can never 
hope to obtain redress from them in another.” 

“ The collectors must not only be divested of the power of deciding upon 
their own acts, hut must be reudered amenable for them to the. courts <u judi¬ 
cature, i^nd collect the public dues subject to a personal prosecutiqn for every 
exacti(m exceeding the amount which they are authorised to demand on behiflf 
eff rite public, and for every deviation from rite regulations prescribed for the' 
collection of it.” 

The offices having been separated in 1793, and reunited in 1621, contiatlbd 
to be beld by the same officer until they were again sepi^ted in conselluence' of 
the Report of tbe Police Committee presented in 1886. ■ 

In that Rep^, paragraph 8, (he Committee say, “ To the union of magistrate 
and collector injurious effects are mnerally attributed. Hie union which 
formerly'existed between the offices of judge and m^strate was not so preju* 
. dicial, because police w&s the -primary object with the judge and magistrate; 
but it has been secondaiw with tbe magistrate . and collector. Civil busine^ it 
has been observed, could wait, but the Government cannot wait for its revenue. 

. lu 



In case is such« union desirabie.”, In paragraph IS! they say,'** The No. »' 3 . 

majwity of the Cotmnittee, in condurrence -with almost the whole 4>f the gen- Minute br the 
tlemeot both in and out of the service, who ha^, been asked thdir opinions, 
think decidedly that the efficiency of both departments wpnld be much better M«y iSgg; 
secured, generally speaking, by inti'usting t}ie superintendence of each to a 
distinct funbtionary.” Mr. Smith in his Minute, Appendix C., ri^arks, “ No¬ 
thing can be worse than the union. It is wrong in theory and evil in practice. 

1 need' nc^ say more on this subject, as I believe out of Calcutta the opinions of 
the service are unanimous.” With this experience I think the rennioa would 
he takipg n step in the wrong direction. There is a considerable cUfrerettee 
betwe^ the levraue systems of Madras and Bengal; but I think it may not be 
out place to refer to the remarks of the commissioners for the investigation 
of alleged cases of torture in Madras upon the subject of disuniting revenue and 
^lolice functions.* 

I concur with Mr, Grant in thinking that it would be objectionable to render 
the judge of the district subordinate to the Commissioner of Revenue and Police, 
or to equalh^ the salaries of the judge and of the colloctor. 

(signed) B. Peacock. 

15 May 1856, . , 


— No. 14.— No. 14 . 

Letter from C. 1 ’. 

LETTER from C. T. Buckland, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of Buckland, Esq^ to 
Bengal, to Cecil Beadon, Esq , SecretM'y to the Government of India, Home “g 

Department. _ ' 

Judicial.—No. 1690. 

Sir, Dated Fort William, 4 June 1856. 

I AM directed to forward, for the purpose of being laid before the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, the accompanying copy 
of a minute recorded by the Lieutenant-governor under date the 30th April last, 
together with its anneiures, having reference to the improvement of the police 
anti the administration of criminal justice in Bengal. 

, (signed) C. T. Buckland, 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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• * MINUTE by the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Police and Cmminal Justice in Bengal. 

Police. 


No. 15 . 

Minute by tlic 
Hon. the Litrji." 
Governor of 
Bengal. 

30 Apnl 1S5O. 


For a long series of years complaints iiave been handed down from admi¬ 
nistration to administration regarding the badness of the mofussit police under 
the Government of Bengal, and as yet very little has been done to improve it. 
Such effo;rts as have occasionally been made for this par|>ose, have been usually 
insufficient to meet the greatness of the evil, partial remedies have, failed to 

S roduce any extensive Iienefit, and during long intervals the Government has 
ppeared to fold its hands in despir, and to attempt-nothing new, because the 
la^'tried inadequate measure had'ended in inevitable d^a^pointment. ^ 

2 . Meantime the ill success of our administration in this particnlat has been 
'an endless theme of reproach to the Government, accom^nied often by the 
grossest exaggecati<»s, and very rarely by any sound and practical saggestions 
, , • for 
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l^Qt . 1 ^, for improvement.* And the we^lit and moral autboiity of the OoTemitieDt 
]ita^|w 0w ' have undoubtedly been affected by cdtatiudal Ibv^tive on a aubject refsardine 
wiiich, vhile little or no defence was attempted^ the'Government yetnppeared 
vemoref jndrepoaed to make an^ real effort towards reform. *. . . , 

30 April 

Former Mtmmres^ 

A. For what, after all, has beep , done to ijmproye the police dorldg ltiO last 
SO years?--We have ceased, it is true, to eapect integrity from‘darogahs 
with ioadeqnate salaries and large powers, surrounded by temptatibns'and placed 
beyond the reach of practical control; and wC have somewhat curtaili^'-riie 
excessive and unmanageable extent of our magistrates' jurisdictiobs the 
gradual establishment of 3Si' subdivision magistrates. But beyond this, and 
not speaking at present of the special and peculiar .machine^ lately set up 
in afow districts for the suppression of daooity, I know not what else haa heep* 
attempted ; and even with regard to these two instalments of improyement, the 
halting hesitating way in which they have been effected, has prevented the 
foil benefit which might otherwise have been expected from th^m.. ! ^efore 
the first of these improvements, our stipendiary police in , the B^pilation 
Provinces consisted of some 484 darogahs or thannadars sfpttered, .at distant 
intervals over a territory of 150,000 square miles, and a population of 35 
million souls; being, say, one darogah, or superior police officer, to 309 square 
miles and 72,314 souls. ' Each of these potent functionaries was paid 25 rapees 
u month, avowedly less than he could live and move about upon; and each had 
under him, generally, a mohurir or clerk, and a jemadar or head constable, on 
salaries ranging from four to eight rupees a month each, but with powers equal 
on most occasions to those of the darogah himself. Subordinate to these, at 
each thannah, was an establisiimeut of from 10 to 20 burkundanzes or 
constables, often deputed with large powers into the interior, and paid each 
man from 3-8 to 4 rupees a month, a salary notoriously inadequate. It was 
a step iu the right direction, doubtless, when the Government of Lord Auckland 
determined thenceforth to pay liu darogah less than SO' rupees per mensem, and 
to allow to 100 of the number 75 rupees, and to 50 of them 100 rupees per 
mensem. But the good of all this was tarnished by the omission to do anything 
lor the lower grades of police officers. For it was impossible to become a good 
darogah without an apprenticeship ; and when the apprentic^hip was to be served 
in the midst of great power, great temptation, and the traditions of unavoidable 
corruption in the station of a thannah mohurir 011 7 rupees a month, what was to 
be expected from such a training r—or how, train the darogah as you might, 
could you expect purity and integrity until you had cleansed away foom about 
him the foul atmosphere of corruption necessarily engendered by the aggregation 
of ill-paid and unscrupulous underlings, witli whom bribery and extortion were 
almost a necessity, and had long been the habit of their lives ? 

« 

Fecent Recommendation, 

4, This great evil has been more than once commented upon by Mr- Dainpier« 
the late superintendent of police, and a remedy proposed. I trust that it may 
now shortly undergo reform, as I last year submitted to the Government of 
India an earnest recommendation founded on Mr. Dampier’s propositions for an 
increase to the salaries of moburirs, jemadars, and burkundautes by a system of 
gradation.;]; And unless financial difficulties interpose, { oannot doubt that this 
measure must ultimately be honoured by the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council. But if this be not granted, all thought fbf the improvement of the . 
pcdice will, I fear, be but thought thrown jsway. , 


* Several very valuable siiggestiaas have been submined te^ O.overnnient time is lime by 
the juperinteodfot of police, for the improvement of the iywem, and I dkaO have occedon to 
avnil myeelf of them, more or Jess, in the measures 1 am about to propose. ' ' ^ 

f is noiv the number of Bubdivni(iiks,iii the I^giiletieo Provifiees*, ^ ' 

% Full details of the proposed measure, and cogent arguments for itaadi^aion, uriR be feUnd in 
Mr. Grey’s letter to the Government of India, Ko» 774, of 30 April tB$5. It was proposed to 
divide moburirs into three grades, on 30, 35, and 40 rupees per mensem. Jemadars sate three 
grades, on to, 15, and so rupees ; and of 4 ^ bodkuodausesi one-fourth at 6 pw msn^m; 
one-fo'trth on 5 rupees, and the rest ou 4 niimeii The whole isoreased cost to be Would 

be 3,3^,609 rupees per annum. 
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r-. svhUv^Ar^utra^t. : ; 

" establhihittenfc of subdivision iniB|^s<!i;adies bad in it, doubtleM, th 6 Hem. 

elements of a very importent reform, and as far as at has been, ye* c^rRied bas ■ 

certtunly effected much good. But u yet it has been carried to a very smdl and 30 Apil 1856 . 
inadequate extent, and it has therefore seemed to the public eye^.almost to have 
. o|iexat^«aa.a failure. Beyond all doubt we shall ever fail to establish a good 
aa 4 ijri^iyorthy system pf poliee bhless, together: witii other impiovements, we 
e^b|ui|i a qlose, constant, and vigorous control over our »oH 6 e agents, and a 
reMy .afec«s *0 justice for all persons, so that the appieal of uic weak against tiie 
■tri^ may Ik at all times possible and effectual. 

d. i^roughotit the length and breadth of this noontry the strong prey almpst 
unive^lljf upon' iveak, and power is but too commonly valued only as it can 
be turned info muney. Ihe native police, therefore, unless it be closely and 
vigorously superintended by trustworthy officers, is‘sure to be a scourge to the 
couhti^ in exact proportion to its strengtli and power. For this indispensable . 
superintendence no adequate provision has ever vet been aiade, nor can .any pro* 
vision be considered adequate which dues not supply at least one capable imd 
trustworthy magistrate for every two or at most every three tbaonabs. At pre¬ 
sent, however, our establishments do not comprise mote than 70 executive magis¬ 
trates, covenanted and uncorenanted, over funr hundrttd and eighty-four* 
thannahs, being at the average rate of about .seven aud a quarter tWtnabs to 
each magistrate, a proportion much below what is requisite: and the distribution 
of even this number of magistrates is extremely irregular. 

Filloffe Chowketfdan. 

7. Of the vast importance of the rural police, the village chowkeydars, and 
the strong necessity fur fortifying and improving their character and position, 
there has never boon but one opinion; aud from as far buck as 1784, down lo 
the date of Lord Hastings’ celebrated “ Police Minute,” and again from tiuit 
time till the Police Committee of 1837, down to Mr. Dampier s frequent com¬ 
ments on the subject in bis annual reports, all who have written or spoken on 
the subject have invariably urged the necessity of directing constant and vigilant 
attention to.the preservation and improvement of this ancient institution of the 
country. Yet though more than one expedient for this purpose has been devised 
and discussed, nothing has jiver been carried into execution; and it is a lament¬ 
able but un<}ue 8 tionaD]e fact that the rural police, its position, character, and 
stability as a public iu 8 tituiiou,«has in the Lower Provinces deteriorated driring 
the last twenty years. It is uow diminished in number, and impaired in efficiency,, 
while its rights Imve been seriously and successfully attacked and undermined; 
so that. Unless some speedy measures be taken to save it, it is in danger of 
perishjng altogether from the face of the land, and passing out of use, if not out 
of remembrance. 

8 .. Thirty years ago, the old opinion was still prevalent among tlie magis-. 

.trates, an opinion handed down from the Dowdeswells, Elliots, Bayleys, and 
other magistrates of renown, that it was the highest' duty of a ma^trate to 
uphold the village police, to cause all vacancies to be properly filled, and to see 
to the fair payment of all members of the body.' There is no doubt that thefa 
exertions were in those, days effectual towards the object in view, and that the 
.village police were kept from falling into decay by the determined and perse- 
vering'iDteinst shown by the magistrates in their behalif. 

9. The manner in which Mr.' W. B. Bayley, when magistrate of Burdwan, in 
1811, exerted himself to keep up the efficiency of the village police, which has 
. often l^ecn l^eld up as an. example to succeeding magistrates, has been explained 
by hiuik.ln tiin following wdMs, quoted from his report to Government of I 812 : 

—1 explained,” he says, to the talookdqrs, mUuduls, Icc., the. necessity of 
giving a sufiicient provision to their respective chowk.eydar 8 , and urged to them 


' * Ifind tfin bilnitier hf tbanndw in the liegulatioft PrevittcM in the Appendix to the Circular 
Oiniert of the Superiatendent of Police, piinted in 1854, . , 

ip8—Sess. 2. F 3 
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No; is.i *tr6h|^ljr,'a81 could, tlie advantage would result to the prejspafcity of^ the 
<icoilhtry anil Us inhabitants, by famishing!',to evezy chowkeydaf suej^.m^ns of , 
Hon. the.U^.*' subsistence as might prevent them from committing thefts and robbenes, in ' 
nfmrrnT-^ ”^ ' ^ Order to support themselves and Uieir fittniliesi, Upem. this pcio^ple X have to 
utmost 01 my power prevented all attmnpta on the part of the hmdlmklers, 

* kc., to resume any portion of the Ciiafceran lands, or to remove or appoint any 
chowheydar wifiiuut a previous inquiry into their conduct and cliaraotef by the 
magistrate.”* '■ “ ■*‘‘‘t . ’' ’ - j 

10’. The great difficidty indeed, re^rding tho^ village jjolice, which :lia8,bBcn,. 
commented upon by all who have directed their attention'to the subject since 
the beginning of the century, is that they are in^equately and uncettmifly paid. 
They are kept in a. permanent state of starvation, and though in former days' 
magistrates battled ior diem with unwilling zemindars and villagers,'and were 
encouraged by Government to do so, it has been discovered in,later times tlmt this 
is all against the law; and magistrates, contrary to the doctrine of earlier'times, 
have been actually prohibited from interfering in favour of village watchmen, 
it being*lruled that this is altogether an affair of the people themseh’es, who may 
pay watchmen or hot, just as they think ht. Village watchmen are now declared 
to have' no legal right to remuneration for service, and (the help of the magis¬ 
trate being withdrawn) they have no power to enforce their rights even if 
they had any rights to enforce. Hence they are all thieves or robbers, or 
leagued with thieves and robbers, insomuch that when any one is robbed in u 
villa^, it is moft probable that the first person suspected will be jthe viljis^e 
watchman. 


11. Mr. Millet made a careful inquiry into the law on this subject in 1842, 
and came to the conclusion that it was optional with the zemindars and villagers 
to maintain the village police or not. 1 quote in the margin t a part of his Repoit 
to the Bengal Government on this subject. 

12. Since that date, although very great advantage has been taken by the 
zemindars and others of the law as thus declared, to get rid of chowkeydars, and 
often to appropriate their old-established service lands, a slight cheek has been 
given to the progresw of this deterioration by a decision of the.Sudder Court, in 
April 1854, whereby it- was decided that an obligation lay upon a zemindar to 
appoint to a vacant cbowkeydarshi p. It was, however, not decided, and on the con¬ 
trary, the judges were divided on the point, whether a magistrate could enforce 
this obligation by fine, without which the obligatipu may be little more than 
nominal, and if so, the condition of the chowkeydar is likely to remain as starved 
and helpless as ever. Yet, miserably impaired«tas the institution of the village 

i ioiice has become, it is still true that no police can be effective without their 
lelp, and that, us stated in the Minute of Lord Hastings, dated 2ad October 
1815, “ it is from the chowkeydars that all information of the character of indi¬ 
viduals, ot the haunts and intentions of robbers, and of everything necessary 
to forward the object of police, must orditiarily be obtained; they are the 
watch and patrol to whicli the community looks for its immediate protection, 
and on the occurrence of a crime the darogah's only mode of proceediflg is to 

, collect 


* Mr. BayUy’A Report to Government of 1812. 

-t It appears froui the i2tb Article of the Uegulations of the 7th December 1792, and ports of 
the correspondence above extracted, that it was not the intention of the'Government tointemre with 
the cstabhshmcntB of the common village police, further than registration, and by placing them 
under the control of tlie darogahs, to make them more efficient auxiliaries to the Govemment police. 

.. »Mi .• V * ^ V**.- » . .. -xrxrtw . t» _ • • -• 


1817, but re*enacted in substance and extended in Section XXl.'of the same RegTiUtiou, although 
the landholders other persons, to whom the right of nomioatkm vacancies in Uie village watch 

belong, are'rei^oired to transmit the names of the persons tliey may appoint to the police dttrogahi; 
the law does not empower the magistrates to compel such nominatioui or interfere respecting the allow¬ 
ances, whether in land or money, of the village chowkeydars actually employed, and the magistrals . 
have been directed(by order of the Nizamut Adawlut, 46 August 1031) “to coiffihe their inter¬ 
ference with the oliowkeydan paid by the people, to those eases in wliidi they are authorised to inter¬ 
fere by the existing Regulation.*’ And Mr. Millet, m another part of the same Report, intimates his 
opinion, ** that it is at the option of the zemindars' and the cultivators to, maiotaiit oy ' 

village chowkeydars.^ 


mat article was emoouiea in ino uoue as section aiii., tieguianon 1793, ana tne 

f istratioD of the village police, and in addition to them, of all watchmen or guards employed by 
ividuals, was enforced by the penal provisions of Section XXL, Regulation All; of 1807,*’ 


Section XIIL. Regulation XXI f 





collect the watohinen of all ndghhouring vUlagee, and to qnettiou them as to 
all the cireuntstancea, i^ith'a yiew to get friom tqj|m that ■ inforihatio^ which 
they only can afllb^di.” , , ' 

i »* '• t '■'I |C^ > ' V ^ < I' * ^ 11 if ' I* \ \ 

13. The obowkeydam^ure, in abort, the fouadation of all pottlbie police 

in this country, and upon thfeir renovation, impTOvemeBt, and stability denenda 
the ultimateauceess -of all our measures for the- -benefit of the country, m the 

E reventibn, detection, and -punMiflaent of crime. To what a state of.corcnptum,. 

owever, this most important ■ branch of the police system had .ifoUen, - was 
strongly illustrated by the late Mr. Bcthune, in his Minute of the 27 th. May, 
iss^bf wjWch the following is sh extract:— , 

*^Tlieovideoce'I t have, seen of this is now thirteen years old, but the com-' 
plaints' recently made of outrageous dacoities, and acts of violence, point rather 
to a deterioration than to an improvement of the practical working of the system 
since that time. 1 took the following striking comparison from Speede’s 
Criminal Statistics of Bengal, in which some of the results obtained by the police 
commissioners in 1837 have been digested and arranged in a tabuW form. 
The retnnm made to Govemnent for the years 1833, 1834,,183$, 1886, show 
the average number of persons annually convicted for crimes and offence of all 
kinds in those years, to be 31,843;* and, taking (he population of the districts 
to which these* returns apply to have been 38,717,874, as estimated in the ma¬ 
gistrates’ returns, the proportion is about 1 convict to 1,218 persons. 

“ The commissioners of 1837 .obtained also a return of chowkeydars dismissed 
from the police force during the years 1836, 18.36, 1837,f with the causes of 
dismissal. From this return, it appears that tbe whole nnmber of chowkeydars 
(with tbe exception of six districts from which accounts had not been received 
when the table was compiled) was 1,3U,306, and, therefore, were they no worse 
than the rest of the population, the number of persons among them guilty of 
every kind of offence known to tlie calendar, at the rate of 1 in 1,218, would be 
under 107 annually, or 321 in the three years included in the return. What 
were the facts ? The whole number of chowkeydars dismissed for misbehaviour 
in those three years, instead of 321, is 1,130. 


Of whom, for Murder and Thuggee 
Burglary 

Robbery and Theft _ - - 




19 

ao 

357 

415 


thatistosay— 

Nearly one-fourth more, in proportion to their number, for these heinous 
crimes, than were convicted in all the Lower Provinces of Bengal for all offences 
of every kind. 

‘‘The full complement of 1,130 is made up as follows:— 


C/ass 1st. 

% 

Murder and Tlmggee - - - 

Burglary • - - - - - 

Robbery and Theft - - . 


Ciass Znd. 

Embezzlement or Forgery . . « 

Perjury, False Evidence,* or False Complaint 
Bribery, Extortion, or Oppression 
Affrays, Assaults, or Wounding 
Accessaries to Crimes -- 
Concealing Crimes,or Aiding Escapes - 

CUm 3rd. 

Baff Ctmracter crsiTspected of Crime 


- 

- 
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415 
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96 
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70 
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178 
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246 
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“ I have not ^ncl^ded m th» list— . , 

»l dfemijMed ^ odhtuinac;|^. '/ . / 

33 „ „ intoxication. ! 

? „ ‘ „ befng aileep Cn duty. - 

71 

meaning only to ielect thode oflences which it is the dii^t oUj^t of a police 
force TO prevent and discover.” 

itseems to me that this stotement renders it superfluous to enumerate in detail 
the expressions of dissatisfaction, however strongly worded, of those who under- 
stand the working of the system. The whole is summed up by the commisuoners 
in the following terms;— 

“ 40. The most urgent necessity exists for a thorough revision throughout the 
country. The establishment (of village watchmen) is described pot only as 
uttm'ly' useless for police purposes, but as a curse instead of a blessing Co tbe com¬ 
munity. 1 8 evan a question whether an order issued throughout the country 
to ap|:iieben and coniine them would not do more to put a stop to theft and 
robbery than any other measure that could be adopted.” 

'4 

14. Various plans Imve been proposed for amending this state of things^ 
and a good deal of paper has been covered with written discussions regarding 
tbem» &it notluijg has ever been done; so that many persons have come to 
tiiink it a thing impossible to do any good in that direction, and have ceased 
from all effort accordingly. 

16. Not to disinter any more ancient projects of this kind, 1 will now go no 
further back than the last, which was a plan submitted to the old Legislative 
Council of India by the Marquis of Dalhousie, as Governor of Bengal, on the 
11th July 1863, and which was intended to give to the Government of Bengal 
tbe power of extending the system 6f Regulation XXII., 1816, now applicable 
only to towns in which n covenanted magistrate is stationed, to all parts of the 
country at discretion. This, however, was objected to by the Honourable Mr. 
Peacock, on very valid grounds, as set forth in his Minnte of the 6th March 
1854, in which it was shown, conclusively, that the length to'which the proposed 
law would go would involve a violation of the engagement entered into by 
Government at the time of rhe Permanent Settlement. Accordingly, the bill of 
Loixl Dalhousie was modified, so as to exclude the rural police, and made to 
apply only to populous towns, stations, and bazaars, and in tbat shape is at this 
moment pending before the Legislative Council.’*' Regarding rural police, Mr. 
Peacock, while sliowing ^very strong reasons why it would be in his judgment 
impolitic lo kvy, as proposed by Lord Dalhousie's Bill, rent tax of 5 per cent. 

for 

* Abthe establishment of this town police is a matter of great impoitance, and the method of 
taxing tbe inhabitants of towns for the purpose requires the most careful consideration, 1 desird to 
quote in this place the remaiks 1 have addressed lo the Legislative Council oti the subjeot• 

** If the existing system be preserved, the Lieuteuant>Governor would advise that the maximuoi 
limit of c lupees) be abolished. He has found this veiy geneially complained of as unjustly favour¬ 
ing the rich, end causing obvious ard invidious inequality of taxation/' 

The piuo, bowever, which, in the Lieutenant •Governor’s deliberate judgment, is ibe most 
suited to the people, and would nowhere be un|>opular, would be a system of iowu duties, levied and 
managed by a head punchayet and a local collector, under*the control and direction of the magis¬ 
trate. This is a mode of taxation which the natives are quite accustomed to in their hauls and 
markets, which they accoidingly preier to any direct taxation, and under which they might 
gradually be induced to contribute more largely than would be required foj* mere watching; so as, 
without incurring unpopularity, to aliov/ of the introduction of other municipal improvements into 
the principal t^wns.** 

** The present town chowkeydaree system, with its always ill-ellosen, reluctant and jobbmg 
punchayetb, its favouritism and ine4|ualtty, its loquMitonalflesi, its direct menthty calls for dash, Us 
summonses, its aetioes and its harassing concomitants of dtscrass and sale, is, the Lieutenant^iovenior 
is thoroughly nersuadfd, one of the most unpopular institutions Mi^ evisiv forced upon the people, and' 
of tills, whicn is well known to the lieutenam-Oovernor from extensive personal inquiry and 
Observation, the papers now snbmiiicd aiibrd g<»od proof. To extend this unpopular system, 
will be very distasteiU to the people ^ but since there ought to be a police m our laige towns, and 
this ptdice must be paid by means of a taxation of some kind, the Lieutenant-Governor would desire 
to lecord his conviction, that the safest and best way of doing this (at all events in the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal), and the way most acceptable, or at any rate least unadceptable, to the people,, 
s\ill be by re-introducing a system of town auttes in a form modified to suit tbe occasion.’* 
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for the support of that establishmenf, added, 1 wtSiSld noV exempt iHd‘owners No. 15. .. 
or oocujHers of land from any^ljjj^bmty to to the support of village Minute by 

watchmen which may attach to^hem according to the custom and usage which 5®**‘***^*‘!*'» 
has prevailed, in. each villoig^., ii^e cn8to.m to maintaiu watchmen seems to have • 

existed from the earl^t times in every village. 1 cannot'think that it could 
ever have Imn intended that the maintenance of that class of officers should fall 
into disuse,*or he considered as merely optional with those who have always con« 
tributed M their, sup]^. Where lands have htftm appropriated to thfiir stipport, 
they should cbhtihud to be so. Where the watobmen lutye beep .p^id hy,the- 
contrihpttoh^ cppimunity, eithta: in,?oo“ey or graioj 8u<^ cbntri- 

htutimb'sh^Idtieitionsid^ed obligatory. I $nd that ^p^ntiouanee of the v|Uage 
wOtefhheu i^cocihmplated. by the regulations passediat the time of the Permanent 

16. ' Convipeed by the reasoning of Mr. Peacock, Lord Palhousie assentod to 
the proposed modihcalion of his Bill, by which the > rural police W'as exeluded 
from its opemtioD. But he. suggested that the principle involved in the observa¬ 
tion of Mn, Peacock, re|;arding the reasonable liability of owners and occupiers 
of land to contribute to the rural police according to established usage, might, if 
fully worked out, be rendered efi'ectual to the end he had in view, the supplying 
gradually of the great and crying want of these Lower Provinces, to wit, an 
effective rural police.* With this view he suggested that a local investigation 
should be made in every village, throughout every zillah, of the liabilities to 
which the village k subject in respect of the maintenance of village police, in 
order to found tliereon a legislative measure for the improvement of that 
institution. 

17. That investigation lias now been completed. 

Administration of Criminal Justice. 

18. I am satisfied, however, that it will be vain to improve the agency for 
the detection and apprehension of criminals, unless we improve also the agciicy 
for trying them. 

Police reform, in India at least, is a word of large signification, and extends 
to our criminal judicatories as well as to the ntagistracy and the constabulaiy 
organisation.' At present our criminal judicatories stand in need of much amenti- 
ment, and unfortunately the methoil of amending them is a question which admits 
of much diversity of opinion. 

19. They certainly do’ not command the confidence of the people. 

20. That this is the case may, I think, be inferred from many parts, of 
Mr. Dampier’s elaborate reports. I have myself made much personal inquiry 
into this matter during my tours, which have carried me over nearly the whole 
of the Regulation Districts, and have brought me into (Communication with all 
sorts and sonditions of men, official and non-official. .Whether right or wrong, 
the gpneml native opinion is certainly that the administration of criminal justice 
is little better than a lottery, in which, however, the best chances are with the 
criminals; and I think this also is very much the opinion of the European 
mofussil community. 

21. No complaint is more common among magistrates and police officers of 
eveiy grade than that of the disinclination of the people to assist in the appre¬ 
hension and convi(;tion of'criminals. From one end of Bengal to thenther, the 
earnest desire and aim of those who have suffered from thieves or dacoits, is to 

• keep the matter secret from the police, or, failing that, so io manage as to make 
the trial a nuHity before the courts. Something of this is due perhaiis to the 
natura,! apathy of the people ; though it cannot fail to be observed, on the other 
hand, thet where they have any object to gain, the *saine people show no apathy 
or unreadiness, but remarkable ebergy aud perseverandei,,^ civil and criminal 
prosecutions. More, no' doufft, m'due to the corruptiem. and, extortion of the 
police, opuses it,to ,.be popularly said that dacoi^ is bail enoogb, but the 
subsequent pplica inquiry very much worse. But after allowing for Doth these 

causes, 

.—.... ... . ' ! ■ ' I . — 

- !r' , , . - 

. ' Lord OathoiMio's Minute, i^th AptA 18^4." 
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causes, no one conversant with the people,, can have failed to ra>pa^.how much 
of their stronff unwillingness to prosecute,, is, owing to the deep sepse which per- 
.vades the pumic mind; of the utcer uncertainty of the' proceedings of our courts, 
and the eiioeeding chances of e^pe which our system allows to erimmals.;, often 
have i heard natives express, on this point, their inability .to nn^rstaiMljhe’prin¬ 
ciples on which the courts are .so constituted, or so conducted, as . to make it 
appear in their eyes as if the object Were rather, to, favour the ac4uith|l),'thian to 
ensure, the^conviction and punishment of offenders; and often, hare t been 
assured by them that ^eir anxious desire to avoid appearing as pros^tora arose, 
in a great mmsure, from‘their belief that prosecution was very likely tor end in 
acquUtal,. even,, as they imagined, in the teeth of the. best evidence, while 
acquittal of a revengehil and unscrupulous ruffian was known, by experience, !to 
have repeate^y ended in the most unhappy consequences to his ill-advised and 
imprudent prosecutor. 

22. That this very general opiiiiou is not ill-founded may, I think, he proved 
from our own records. 

23. jkppended to this minute is a note and certain statistical returns, prepared 
by Mr. Secretary Buckland, from which it may be gathered that for 14 burglaries 
committed, only one burglar is punished ; and that even in thefts, which are 
matters of easier detection and punishment, the average proportion of conviotibns 
js only of three persons to eight offences- 

24. These.lwo descriptions of offences are offences punishable by magistrates. 
In the more*heinous cases tried by the sessions judges, it will be seen, from 
one of the statements annexed to Mr. Buckland’s note, that an average of 1 ,287 
persons were annually acquitted to 1,935 convicted, being a ratio of two to three. 
This is the more remarkable because, in the practice of our courts, every case 
sent by a magistrate before a sessions judge is as carefully heard by the magis¬ 
trate,'on both sides, as if the mogis-trate had himself to pass sentence, every 
magistrate being empowered by law, and almost bound by practice, to send for 
,ind examine nitnesses to the defence, as well as for the prosecution, and strictly 
enjoined to send «o case to the sessions regarding which he does not see reason 
to believe that a conviction will follow. And the magistrates are unfailingly 
cen.'sured if they commit on what the sessions judge and tlffe Sudder Court may 
think insufficient, i. e. not p<a‘fectly sufficient grounds for committal, i, e. for 
conviction. That under such a system a proportion of two to three committed 
prisoners should he ac«iuitted at the sessions, nearly every one of whom must 
ha\ e been considered by the magistrate guilty ou tber evidence, is of itself a 
very startling fact, and one which cannot but leave a painful impression of the 
working of our institutions. 

. 25. A sessions judge is obliged to refer for the onlers of the Sudder Court 
the cases of all criminals regarding whose guilt he may differ in opinion with 
Ills Mahomedan assessor, or law officer, and also many classes of cases .requiring, 
in his opinion, a higher'punishment than imprisonment for seven years. It 
appears from Mr. Buckland’s statciuents that the average annual result of* such 
reterences is, that no less than 148 persons are acquitted to 332 convicted; 
and this, it will l)e remembered, is in cases in which two judicial officers* must, 
by the nature of the case, have found the prisoner guilty on the evidence. So 
that the solemn judicial conclusions of tribunals in various parts of the country, 
in each of which two minds have deliberately concurred, are found, or supposed 
to be, absolutely erroneous by the higher court, in the proporiion of 148 
to 332. 

26. From any sentence passed by a magistrate beyond a fine of 60 rupees, 
or one month’s imprisonment, there may be an appeal to the sessions judge, and 
from every sentence passed by a sessions judge tuere may be an appeal to the 
Sudder Court. This license is largely taken advanta^ of, so that a great 
number^of cases undergo two complete trials. Andpindeed,' in order to encourage 
appeal,'‘and give appellants every’ possible advantage, and nio chance of dis¬ 
advantage, it is provided f tlia,t appeal courts may remit , or mitigate to any 

* extent, 

'' ' . .. ..I. . . ^ ... . . ^ I ■ 

* u €* The magistrate and the sesi^iom indte} or the magistrate and the Mahomedan lavr oi&eer, 
t Act XXXI. of 1841. 



HWiiAlI l>l£Ei^IE>ENdy. 5, 

e3itfeiit,'bTit' Amir(Jil* si}'account enhtoce paflish’nient.' 1 hare not at ptesent No."!^., 

' any statement of ibib osnseqttences of this system » regigfd^senttiinos By magis- Miiutte by 
‘ tratCs; fljbBgbrI a^ atraro that it leads' to a coiisidcrable abatement of the 
magJstn^tei* oopvietfo>hs>, As regards appeals from S^sions judges to the.Sudder ‘^ 

the base fe: tfeds' stated By Mr, Buckfand. Ftoitt* 1848 to 18S2 Inelnsife, the ^^Apfh 1856 ; 
numBe^ of ^^Ultms- of appeal average (annually) 248, the sentences beftig — 
modified'or'reveled in 85 cases, and upheld in 162 cases. As the average 
number Bf pdaonars in each case appears to be about two and a half,' the anttfial 
average of j^tisoners convicted at the sessions (amounting to 1,835) suffers a 
T^cdod of aoo by the result of the appeal to the Sudder. Of die total 4,000 
j^rsods annually committed to the sessions for heinous crimes, it thus appears 
that'the Conviction of 1,736 takes place in the sessions effectually, and of 382 
in the referred trials to the Sudder; so that of the whole number committed 
very nearly one-half is eventually acquitted. 

27. That a very small proi>ortion of heinous offenders are ever brought to 
trial, is matter of notoriety. It now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquitted. Is it to be expected, then, that the people should 
have confidence in our system, or that they should show any desire to assist 
the police, knowing as they do from experience, the miserable results to bo 
obtained ? 

28. 1 must say that this appears to me the tvcakc-st point of our whole 
system, and that which most loudly calls fur an effectual remedy. No doullit the 
badness of the police and the ineflicicncy of the tribunals act and re-act on each 
other, and both are concerned in bringing about the deplorable existing conse¬ 
quences. But until the tribunals are reformed, I can see no use in reforming 
the police, and I think it will be money thrown away to attempt the latter, unless 
we are determined vigorously to insist on the former. We have been hitherto 
debating about both for many years witliout mucli practical efiect, and in the 
meantime, to take only one crime, and only the seven districts round about 
Government House, we have sccu dacoities increase from 82 in 1841, to 624 in 
1861. It is true that under a special agency, this has since been reduced to 111 
in 1865. But the ^operations of this agency have shown more than anything 
else the utter inability of our ordinar)' institutions to cope with the enormous 
social evil that is ever rising up in defiance iieforc it. 


Inexperience of Magistrates. 

29. Even if our tribunals were all we could wish, and if our police were 
-fully reformed, what would it avail us so long as our superintending magistracy 
was for the most part in the hands of inexperienced, and therefore unqualified, 
3 'oung Tgen f Yet this has not only been long the notorious fact, but peculiar 
and accidental circumstances, partly temporary and partly arising out of the 
constitution of thft civil service, have at tliis moment made the inexperienced 
condition of the magistracy more observable'than it has ever been before, while 
it seems certain that tlie evil during several succeeding years, is likely very 
seriously to increase. 1 have appended to this paper a note by Mr. Grej'^on 
this very sobject, together with a tabular statement, from which it will appear 
that whereas in 1860 the average standing of magistrates Was nine years and 
eight months, it had sunk in 1854 to eight years and five months, 'and is now, 
in 1866, so low as six years and ten mouths. “ In 1860,” says Mr. Grey, “ there 
were only two magistrates below the standing of seven jears. Now there are 
16 such.' The youngest officer officiating as a magistrate in 1830 was. of five 
years’ standing. The youngest officer now officiating as magistrate is of less 
than three years’ standing.’' Those who are conversant with' the working of our 
system aije aware that this is, uiwler present rules, an evM that cannot be resisted; 
while it exists, although certain of our young magistrates ofren display'efficiency 
and ability beyond their years, , yet on the whole our magistracy is losing credit 
and character, and our administration is growing perceptibly weaker, and yet I 
grieve to. he obliged to affirm that the evil will infallibly increase within the next 
three y^rs, unless an early remedy be applied. Does anybody imagine that, 

• ^hile fliis lasts, our Bengal police can ,bc reformed ? 
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No. 15 . 

Minutt by tbi,. 
Hon. tbe lieuL* 
OoTomorof • 
Bengtd. 

30 A]n 11 1836. 


five Mea^et Propoted, 

80 . It appears to me theo that inJOi^lkr to an effectual improrement of the 
police in toe Lower Provinces, the following principsd meastires are iodiq?epsab|jr 
necessary,:—. ,, 

(1.) The improvement of the character and position of the village ohovrkey- 
dars or.Sratdbmen. 

(2.) salaries, and, I may add, fair prospecto of advancemaat^to the ^ 

stipendiary police, . . ».i v . 

(3.) The appointment of more experienced officers as covenanted aillah m8|ps-^, 
'tiates. _ 

( 4 .) A considerable increase in the number of the uncovenanted or deputy 
ms^stratea. " _ ^ • 

.(0.) An improvement in our criminal courts of justice. 


• Improvement (^ ChowA^fdare. . 

31. Regarding the first of these measures, I have said that the. inquiry sug- ' 
gested by Lord Dalhousie into the actual condition of the village police has 
been completed. By a circular, dated 13th November 1834, the several zillah 
magistrates wdre directed to adopt immediate measures fbr the collection of full 
and accurate fnfonnation regarding the position of the village chowkeydars,' 
showing the number that are regularly kept up, by whom they are appointed, by 
whom paid, and the aimountaud nature of their receipts. The magistrates were 
told to call for this information, in the first instance, through the thannah 
police, and subsequently to test the accuracy of the information furnished to 
them by making inquiries,, in person, in diffierent parts of each district, as well 
as by one or two trustworthy officers specially deputed for that purpose. The 
results were to be submitted to Government in a prescribed tabular form, and in. 
the native language as originally prepared. 


32. The tabular statement, so supplied, have been translated into English in 
the secretary’s office. They appear for the most part to have been pi^»red 
with great qare und accuracy, and they furnish an important body of informa* 
tion. 

33. The following is an abstract of the results of this inquiry;— 
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Bograh « 

4,064 

1,23,982 

3,100 

40 

Head villagers, a few 

Ditto cash, from 1 to 30 rupees 
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by the zemindars. 

each. 


Puhnah >> 

3,626 

1,81,811 

3,011 

50 

Headmen 

Ditto ditto, 3 to 52 rupees each ; a 







little grain given to some. 


Rajshahye • 

8,416 

1,41,913 

3,630 

37 

j Ditto - - • 

Ditto ditto, 6 to 48 rupees each ; 
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Total - - 
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6,62,046 
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Myrnasing 

13,162 

3,06,133 

4,080 i 

75 

Head villagers or 
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police. 

each. 


Sylhet 

6,937 

.2,24,380 

3,259 

CD 

Landkoldersand villagers 

Ditto ditto, 1 to 30 rupees. 

< 

Dacca 

8,163 

2,32,023 

4,020 

58 

Head yillagers 

Ditto ditto, 0 to 36 rupees each, 

- 
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j 

and a few are said to be paid 
monthly from 1 to 3 rupees each. 
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2,357 

1,78,104 

3,051 
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72 
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• 
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86 

f 
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6 
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i 
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i 
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1,867 

40 

Ditto and police 

Cash, each Chowkeydar receives 
12 annas per bouse monthly. 

’f'Q 

* Chittagong 

944 

1^79,763 

2,481 

74 

Head yillagers 

Annually cash, from 6 to 30 rupees, 
some get grain too ; and a few 
month^ at 3 rupees 8 annas each. 


Total » 
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% 
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39 
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'a 

Q 
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U 
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s*ft 6,630 
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5;072 

42 

Zemindars, confirmed 
by the magis^te. 

Ditto cash, 1 to 56 mpccp ; land 
from I beegah to 40 beegahs 
eacli. 


ifalasore • * - 

4,817 

96,457 

1,978 

49 

Zemindars - 

Ditto cash, 4 annas to 25 rupees; 
land 1 beegah to 25 beegahs 
each. 

(conimum) 


Total - - 

15,531 

4,20,478 

9,672 

— 
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No. 15. 

Minute by the 
Hon. the Lieut.- 
Gov ernor of 
Bengal. 

3 *) April 1856 . 


34 . It,may be observed, as a general result of the inquiry, tliat, •with few ex¬ 
ceptions, the zemindai-, or zemindar’s agents, arc found to nominate the chow - 
keydars, and tliis most cornraunly in the Bengal zillahs., In these latter zillalis, 
though the zemindars who nominate the cltowkeydars seem to be primarily 
answerable for the payment of their wages, j ct the ultimate payment falls upon 
the village ryots. In the Bebar zillaiis this seems to be not so generally the case,' 
tire “nlwk” or zemindar more usually in thc@e zillahs having to incur the 
expense of paying the chowkeydars, who, however, in Behar, as elsewhere, often 
receive a part of tlmir income in the shape of presents from the villagers in kind. 
1 am atvarealso that, in some instances, in the Behar zillahs the liabiUty to pay 
.the chewkeydar's wages is diluted' between the zemindars and, jibe ryots. 
Where those disputes have been carried before the magistrate, 1 have found,the] 
liability of the zemindar usually enforced, though, as 1 have thonght, with douUt- 
ful justice. 

■ 36. The 
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35 , The number of houses to each chowkeydar's beat is seen to vary consider¬ 
ably—from eighty-six, the largest number, which occurs in Tipperah, to twenty- 
four in Burdwau.* 

36. The general average for the whole of the Regulation Districts of the 
Lower Prervinces'is shown to be one chowkeydajr to forty-one houses. This average 
is, however; affected by the introduction of gh&tw&ls into the lists. The tradition¬ 
ally proper proportion is believed to be one chowkeydar to fifty houses. 

87, The total number of villages by this return is 1,69,306, and of chowkcydars 
1,64,877, being 1,034 chowkeydars to each village. 


No. 15 , 

Minute by the 
Hon. the Licut.«» 
Governor of 
Bengal. 

30 April 185 ®. 


3B. The average receipts of each chowkeydar, in land and wages, will he pro¬ 
bably underwetated at two rupees a month. Assuming, however, two rupees a 
month ks wages, whether in money, land, or kind, and one rupee a month as cus¬ 
tomary presents—a very high estimate—we have a total for tlie annual receipts of 
50,35,572 rupees; and calculating at five for each house in these returns, the popu¬ 
lation would be 3,41,44,330, t upon whom the above atnount of taxation would 
fall at the rate of 2 j pie per head per auniiin, which is certainly a very light taxa- 
tion, even at the high, rate of receipts above assumed. 


A Law Suggested. 


^ 30. What is, however, necessary to secure the old institution of a village watch 

from falling into utter desuetude, and for keeping in in a state of vigour sufficient 
for our present jinrposes, but doubtless to be further improved and reformed here¬ 
after. is a law which shall enable a magistrate, on finding a village without a 
chowkeydar, or a cho^vkeydar without wages, to make a summary inquiry, and, 
according to the nature of the case, either to cause the nomination of a fit chow¬ 
keydar by the person or jiorsons to whom tlu* nomination may he proved by 
custom and usage to belong, or to cause payment of his wages at the rate found 
customary by the person or persons on whom the customary liability to pay such 
wages may be found to fall. Any very precise provisions would, I humbly think, 
be out of place at present. The people ^'ill not, I ^elllure to say, feel it as any 
hardship that the npagistrate should be empowered to make such inquiries, and 
to exercise such powers as I propose ;• on the contrary, they will assent to them, 
as in accordance with old customs, and as enforcing an acknowledged obligation; 
for the inquisition and the powers are such as were formerly very generally in use, 
and are even now emplqyed by zealous magistrates in districts where the people arc 
not yet fully aware of the actual law on the subject. It will only be if any minute 
system of tax-gathering on account of the village watch should be attempted that 
the law will be found to create any disaffection or dissatisfaction. At all events, 
I would desire to try the effect of the simpler method before resorting to any more 
complicated process. It may be safely, I think, reckoned upon, that, as soon as 
the law shall declare that the magistrate lias the power which in former years he 
always used, and which has only lately been brought into question, the necessity 
for liutting the law ‘into force will very rarely arise. 

40. It has been objected by some very competent advisers on such subjects, 
that even when all this shall have been done, we shall be as far as ever from our 
object; that the village cliowkeydars, at tiie best, are an untrustworthy, unor¬ 
ganised rabble, and that no real improvement will be effected unless we get rid 
of them altogether, and organise a rural police according to the newest forms of 
occidental civilisation. And it is common with those who advocate this method 
of reform, to point to the 34,000,000 or 30,000,000 of the population, and 
to urge bow easily a suni might be raised from them, not greater than they now 
pay for their imperfect village watchmen, which, in the bands of a skilfiil 
organiser, might be made to provide for the establishment in each zillah of a 
welhpaid, dressed, and disciplined force,inferior in numbers to the present rural 
police, but far superior in trustworthiness and efficiency. To some such plan as 


• There are lower numbeiv in Beerbboom and Bancoorah. But this arises from the Ghfitwals 
iia\ing been admitted into the lists, who arc not village chowkeydars^ Imt gaards of jungle-passes." 
t The usual looire estimate of the population of the Regulation Districts, subject to the Govern- 
/nient of Bengal, has been tliirty-sjx mhSons. 
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tibia I have myself llaned io earlier days j nor do I doubt either that, if it were 

{ iractioible, it would provide a vaatiy iipproved rural police, or that we ma^ fairly 
ook furwards to such an improvement hereafter, though as yet at a gr^ d|8tance. 
'lam ^satisfied,'hoi^evet, that to press for shch atheaSufe now Wddra''bti'taipdlidc 
' and-unwise, and that we might Iom. ”^ in our' .anxiety to attain a d^tfohie ehd 
sooner than can be reasonably expected. We must' do our utmost to cs^^ thd^ 
people with us in'our police reforms; at present they will readily tpihit'Ojtd**' 
established'obligations to maintain '^nllage watbhmien' fo a cei'lain bust^ar^ 
proportion in' the siije of each village, and to pay-them after a ceTtkih nsagej, 
which differs somewhat in diderent villages, but oas lohg been uccoinmo<}etedto 
o|d habits and fcustome in all. Tiiey will not, however, re^rd i^ith favour a' 
distinct and ptccise taxation for a new police, the application of which they will 
doubt, and the object of which they will bk very likely to misunderstand'! and^ 
unfortunately, our knowledge of the people and our intercourse with. them, 
through distantly*placed, often inexperienced, and but too frequeutly changed 
mofussil magistrates, is not sufficiently intimate and cordial to allow ks yet of 
our ac<iuiring their confidence, and thereby their co-operation, in plans for the 
improvement of their old institution. Hereafter, when we shall havfe placed 
trustworthy magistrates in adequate numbers, atld in the centre of manageable 
jurisdictions, I do not doubt that we shall be able gradually to infiuehCe tlie 

S le more effectually than we can now pretend to do, and so to carry them 
us as to obtain tlieir intelligent assent, and with it their hearty assistance, 
to all our measures. We must, in short, obtain their confidence in dur n^is- 
tracy aud police system before we can hope for their co-operation, and this 
cannot be expected under our present imperfect organisation. 

' Better-paid Police. 

41. With regard to tlic second of the measures above enumerated, viz., the 
adequate payment of the stipendiary police, I have already submitted a proposition* 
to tlie Government of India, by which, at an. expense of 3,38,009 rupees, a 
reasonable increase mav be made to the salaries and expectations of the nKuiurirs, 
jemadars, and burkundauzes, so as to render their situations more valuable than at 
present, and leave them, at all events, without the plausible excuse for corruption' 
which they may now plead.* In order, however, to complete this part of the 
subject, I would very strongly recommend that a few considerable prizes beheld 
oat to durogalis, in the shape of increased salaries for particularly distinguished 
service. It is not always, aud not, in fact, often the case, that a good police 
da^ogah is fitted to make a good deputy magistrate. Occasionally this metliod 
of rewarding distinguished service by a police darogah may be resorted to with 
success. But I have seen several very remarkable instances of failure, and, 
on the whole, I am much disposed to think that this method of promotion cannot 
be relied upon as generally practicable. It will be better, therefore, to grant a 
few enhanced salaries of 150 and 200 rupees to meritorious darogahs; and this 
may be done without any great increase of expense. There are now &0<darpgahg' 
on 100 rupees per nicuscm, 100 on 75 rupees, the remainder on 60 rupees. I 
W'ould propose that, for special services rendered, it .should be competent tq tlie 
Government to reward as many as, 16 or 20 distinguished dan^galis by pro- 
morion to salaries of 150 rupees each, and 10 more for a like cause to 200 rupees 
each per mensem. These special promotions might be acoopipanied by Other 
marks of distinction, so as to render tlie example in each case more striking 
and effective. I'he additional cost of this would not be mote than 42,000 rupees 
per annum, , 

42. I may mention, while on this part of the subject, that I have found in 
some parts of the country some of the thannah jurisdictions of a very disprraor- 
tienate'size. This I believe to be more particularly the case in some or the 
Bkhar aillabs. It will be necessary i{i Ouch ckses to make an increhtjie in the 
namJber ofthannabs. But this, I think, will involve no expense worth mention¬ 
ing^ in'diacussing a matter of this magnitude. ' 

•' •' ' ' ■■i' 

. . . ... . . . i ^ i ii . .. i. m n -J.- 

* It been tnyvOhjifict in ikll wv pro^sitionf to jst>idy a fiair economy* I max $eti«}ble that the 
amount cf increase I have j roposeo ior tne hprkundauaes may^ by some^ be thought below the mark^ 
and'that a larger Amount might have beeivau|g(^sted« 1 clnnk^ tlmt.what I have propofed w{ll be a 
great imprevatnaEill and I should wish it tned before the athovmt is increased^^ 
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Mof^ esperienced Ma^sirates. No. 15 . 

48* The third measure on my list relates to the youth and inexperience of Hon?^e 
the covenanted magistrates. This is a very serious evil; and it is absolutely 
necessary to remedy it. It arises out of the. nctmerical inadequacy of the 3Q April 
covenanted •service to supply the number of officers required by tlje existing 
system. It bas been a matter of reproach to the service for many^years ; hut it 
lias very much increased of late, owing to the growing disproportion of men to 
offices. It has, in a manner jpainfulTy perceptible to me in my visits to the 
diflferent districts, impaired the force, dignity, and efficiency of our administration 
in the interior j and in all cases in which the youth and inexperience of the 
officer is not, as it sometimes is, counterbalanced by unusual ability and force of 
character, it has brought the all-important authority of the zillali magistracy into 
marked slight .and disregard, and sometimes into actual contempt. It is certain 
still more to increase under the present system ; and no addifioii to the number 
of the service can remedy it for many years to come. ' The method in which 
each zillah was manned troin 1793 down to 1830 was thus:—there was in each 
an officer styled judge and magistrate, who was zillah judge in civil causes, and 
also magistrate of police. He was usually an officer of upwards of 12 yearfc' 
standing. There was a collector who, under the old system, had very little to 
do, and was usually upwards of 10 years’ standing. There was a register, who 
had generally arrived at from two or three to five or six years’ standing, and 
there might be an assistant of any standing below that of the register. Under 
this system the magistrate was the officer most experienced, and highest in rank 
in the district; and he was, therefore, looked up to with a degree of respect, the 
recollection of which to those who, like myself, have known “the mofussir’ in 
those old days, suggests a painful contrast with the uiiinfluentiaJ and comparatively 
insignificant and unregarded position of the juvenile functionaries, many of whom 
I have found ineffectually presiding over the zillah magistracies in my recent 
tours. But the magistrate of those days was encumbered by the weight of duty^^ 
imposed upon him as the (to use the native phrase) “ incarnation of justice,” civil 
and criminal, over an unmanageable extent of country ; and, partly with a view 
to remedy this, Lord William Bentinck’s Government took the office of zillah 
magistrate from the J'udge, and gave it to the collector, turning the register, who 
had been a subordinate to the civil judge, into a subordinate to the collector- 
magistrate. Thus the zillah magistrate, though no longer the officer of highest 
standing in the zillah, was yet of sufficient standing, position, and experience t(« 
command respect, especially as at the same time the Government began to exer¬ 
cise a much greater degree of care than formerly in the selection of officers for 
collectoi'ships. It happened, however, that about the same period an extra¬ 
ordinary activity was infused into the revenue administration in th^ Lower 
Provinces, which had been previously much neglected ; and for some years after 
the offices of collector and magistrate had been united, the chief attention of the 
Government was given to remedying the grave neglects and deficiencies which 
had pervaded the reyenue management ol former times ; so that the business of 
a collector became for a considerable time very engrossing and onerous, and the 
duties of the magistracy were comparatively disregarded. This, which experience 
has since shov%n to have been merely a temporary difficulty, was treated subse¬ 
quently to 1838, and, in conatequence of the report of the police committee of 
that year, as if it had been permanent; and tlie offices of collector and magis¬ 
trate were separated, and put into different hands. But the number of the civil 
service employed in the I^wer Provinces not being increased, but rather, I think, 

. diminished, the inevitable consequence \^as, that the lower paid of these two 
offices, that of the magistrate, fell into the hands of functionaries who bad pie- 
viously been the subordinates of the collector-magistrate; and young officers 
became theucetoth magistrates at about tlie same standing at which they had 
formerly become registers, or (subsequently) deputy col^tors and joint magis¬ 
trates, At present the reasons which caused this change no longer exisf. The 
nature of the duties and responsibilities of collectors’ offices requires that they 
sliould be held by officers of a certain standing and experience ; but the actual 
work of those offices has become, with a few exceptions, so notoriously light, that 
full leisure is left for the efficient performance of a magistrlte*s business ; and' 
there is undoubtedly nothing in the nature of the two duties in these provinces, 
where the collection of the Government revenue is almost raeclianical, and the 
igS—Sess. 2 . H interference 
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No. 15 . interference of the collector in the realii^tiou of the ;tcinindar’s rent from his 

Minute bY the tenants is purely judicial, to make theiii in the smallest degree incompatible. 

1 reunite them, therefore, is now the mere dictate of prudence. It will at 
superintending magistracy of each district in expericasoed hands, 
will economise labour, will remove a standing reproach against the Government, 
and Will restore to the mofussil admintstraUon that strength and Weight wl^ieb 
the present youth and inejmerienceof our “ boy-magistrates" have vety senwbly 
and seriously impaired. This measure was proposed by Lord Dalhousie in 1S(54; 
and the reasons in its favour which then existed have been greatly enhanced by 
the occurrences of the past two years. I earnestly trust that the advantages 
which it offers, and which are enjoyed by all other parts of India, including all 
our recent acquisitions, will no longer he denied to Bengal, where, in fact, they 
are most urgently needed, and where the theoretical objections to the system, 
weak as I believe them to be everywhere else, have literally no kind of practical 
application. 

By those who object to this, in my judgment, most useful and necessary 
measure, two methods have been proposed of remedying the great present evil, 
which nobody denies, of the youth and inexperience of the magistrates. One is 
to make the magistrates and collectors, as it were, change places; to let the young 
and inexperienced officers bpconic, after their present brief training, collectors, 
on the present salaries of magistrates, and to let them thence rise to the office 
of magistrate, receiving in that office the salary now given to collectors. 

This would merely "transfer a disease from one part of the administration to 
another part, and cure the defect in the magistracy at the <ixpense of the 
efficiency of the revenue department. The revenue department, not less than 
the magistracy, requires maturity of standing and experience; ami the Govern¬ 
ment as well as the people would sutter if the office of collector were placed 
generally in young, inexpert, and unpractised hands. 

44 , Another plan is to keep the two offices separate, and to divide the 
aggregate salary of a magistrate and a collector equally between each office, sous 
to make the standing of a magistrate equal to that of a collector ; bearing in niiud 
that this is to be done with a limited service which, for many years to cx^ine, 
cannot possibly receive an increase of experienced officers, it will be obvious that 
this would not prevent as large a proportion as at present of officers 111 indepen¬ 
dent charge (whether magistrates or collectors) from being too young for the 
duties of their position. At present a young assistant becomes first a dependent 
and subordinate “joint magistrate and deputy collector/’ and next a magistrate 
of a zillah. And if there are a certain number of magistracies vacant, tlie junior 
officers must be taken to fill them w hether they be experienced or inexperienced, 
two years out of college*, or five or ten. This evil will not be cured by taking 
from thci salary of a collector and adding to the salary of a magistrate; on the 
contrary, it will be in some degree increased. What is required is, that the office of 
magistrate shall be moved up higher in the scale, so as to be, as it \yere, out of 
the reach of the inexperienced junior until he shall have passed through further 
stages of probation. ^ And this can only be done (the uumbei^ of tlie service being 
inadequate as well ns limited), by joining the magistracy to some existing higher 
office, such as the collectorship, and letting tiic young officer continue in the sub¬ 
ordinate, though gradually improved and improving position, until time and 
experience shall have fitted him for an independent charge. Nor can it ever be 
too strongly insisted upon, that the nature of a collector's duties in this part of 
India is such as to offer no reasonable objection to the junction, but rather in 
many important respects to render it politic and advantageous. 

45. If this were done, the step to which the junior now rises from his first 
and insufficient training, instead of being, as now, that of a magistrate in full 
charge of a district as large as three counties, would lie, with p^haps the same 
or nearly the Same pecuniary advantages, the more suitable posuion of a deputy 
or subordinate to the experienced coHector-magistrate, and the zillah magistracies, 
iuscead of being in tlie hands of youngsters of three, and perhaps evieo less than 
three years’ standing, would not be attained to under a standing of at ten 
years, and probably much niore.^ 


* Our present Junier collector is of eleven years* 
rapid promotiou. 


va«iaa%saaj|^^ 
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* Xficreme of Deputy Magi$trateii, 

46. The next aecessarjr measure is an increase to the magistracy, anil this 
can only be by an increase to the niiinber of uneovenenied deputy magistrates. 

47. It is .vain to talk of police reform so long ea the police are under no 
closer superintendence than that of a magistrate from 30 to 60 miles off (or 
even more), in^a country where, owing to the nature of the climate and the want 
of means of communication, a distance of lo miles* is often more than equivalent 
to 60 miles in England. I will not here parade any statistical facts. Every one 
acquainted with the country knows i)ow few and far between are our magistrates 
in the interior as compared with even the worst-organised country in Europe, and 
every one admits that one of the firat steps towards improvement must be to have 
magistrates at such tolerably convenient distances that each functionary shall not 
be, at all events, more tlian a few hours* journey from tlie most distant village in 
his Jurisdiction. 1 think that the proper size of a deputy magistrate's jurisdic¬ 
tion was not unreasonably stated by an intelligent and experienced native friend, 
whom I consulted on the subject, as so much as the magistrate could go-to one 
end of in his morning ride, and the other end in his evening ride.” This would 
probably comprise .two, or at most, three tliannahs. The total number of thau- 
nahsis 484. But of these some belong to the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and a good 
manj'' are citj^ thanuahs, such as the 15 thaimahs of tlte city of Moorsbedabad. 
These may be for our present purpose deducted, as well as llic sudder.or station 
thannah of each district, w hich should be under the immediate direction of the 
zillah or district magistrate. After these deductions, tliere will be left about 400 
thannahs. If a deputy magistrate were appointed to every three of these tban- 
nahs, w e should require 133 deputy or assistant magistrates. But we have already, 
between covenanted assistants and uncovenanted deputy magistrates, 33 out-sta¬ 
tions or subdivisions established, so thattlie new appointmeuts actually required 
would be 100, a number which wmid lierualter be liable to some diminution, as 
the lower ranks of the covenanted service w ere increased. Taking the number at 
100, and placing this number on salaries of from *200 to 700 rupees, in the pro¬ 
portion now assigned to the uncovenanted executive service, the expense of this 
additional establishment would be 4,21,200 rupees in salaries. Fora reason, 
however, to be hereafter stated, I am clearly of opinion that the maximum at 
present assigned to the uiicovenHiited executive service is too low^ Instead of 
the highest class embracing only one officer* on 700 rupees, the highest class 
should embrace two oflioers on 1,000 rupees each; below that should be a class 
of four on 800 rupees each, and then (omitting the present class of 700 rupees) 
the classes should proceed downwards in the same proportions as at present. 
This would raise the additional charge above quoted to 4,60,801 rupees. The 
additional establishments, allowing for some loduction in the present zillah magis¬ 
trates’ establishment, would certainly bring tlio expense up to five lacs and a half 
per annun), or say, with some additional thannahs, six lacs. For this amount, 
however, I think this* very desirable, not to say necessary, reform might be made. 
And even then, and after adding the amount of 3,38,609 rupees required to 
render adequate the pay of laohurirs, jemadars, and burkundauzes,* which would 
raise the total additional annual expense to 8,88,609 rupees, or say, after allow¬ 
ing for all defects of the estimate, ten lacs of rupees, the police charges of Bengal 
would still be only a little more than the police cimrges of the North-western 
Provinces.j“ And it must be by no means left out of sight, that the diminution 
of expenditure at present, in consequence of the diminished number of junior 
civil servants, as comjpared with the year 1850, is more than a lac and a half of 

'rupees;:}; und as it is in a*great measure owing to this diminution that an addi¬ 
tion is req^uired to the uncovenanted magistrates, it is reasonable to set off a large 
part of t\m lac and a half, say at least a lac, against the additional charge now 
asked for, thus reducing the total to a maximum of nine lacs per annum. 

48. My 


No. 1^^. 
MtnuU by the \ 
Hon. (lie Lieut.- 
Governor of 

30 April 1856, 


* See pare. 4 of thi» Minute, 
f Provincial Police charges, 1851 *-53 

Bcocal.10,31,386. 

N. W. P..16,97,607. 

1 See para. 15 of Mr* Secretary Grey*s letter to the Government of India, No. si 37 i 
fjll^teinb^ 1855 . The actual diff^ice is 1 , 54,440 rupees, 
l^s^^ess. 2. H 2 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE SYSTEM OF 



4S. My T«<«oit Tor thinking it neeeaaary to have h cltst on 600 rapew, and a 
clatfi on 1,000 rupees per ntensem, ie that, although I should contemplate filling 
the new offices chiefly with natives, it would be'^hidispetisably necessary to have 
a certain number of well'educated and respectable Engh'shmen among them; 
and experience as well as theory has shown that these cannot be had for the 
same pecuniary inducements as natives of the country^ but must be in general 
paid more highly. In districts where there are many inihgo jfdantei^ it is atso> 
lutely indispensable to have English magistrates; and to attempf to administer 
tlie'magistracy with natives in such districts will always be productive of dis- 
sathifactioa and disappointment. 


Junction of Judicial and-Extattive Powers. 

40. There is, however, an opinion which has found favour with somie persons 
of just weight and authority in matters of this kind, and which has indeed a 
certain plausibility which tends to recommend it to many, and especially to those 
whose experience or whose mode of thinking has been derived from European 
rather than from Oriental habits, against which I am especially desirous of raising 
my testimony in this place, the rather, perhaps, that, in the days of my smaller 
experience, 1 myself have held and advocated the opinion, which 1 uow very 
heartily condemn. The opinion to whicii I allude is this,— that magistrates of 
every degree sliould be debarred from all judicial powers, and should have 
nothing but the executive duty of preventing aud detecting oiTences, and that 
separate judicial functionaries should always receive and try casus of every kind 
copimitted to them by the magistrates of various degrees. Thus it is, 1 beliCve, 
contemplated by some advocates of this system, that, at or near every place at 
which a deputy magistrate is stationed, there should be a moousiff, or a Sudder 
ameen, or a judicial officer of some correspouding class, to try all cases sent to 
him by the deputy magistrate; and that, in the same way, all cases coming before 
the zillah magistrate, whatever their nature and importance, should be sent for 
trial to a judicial officer at tlie zillah station, native or European. 

50. It is one very serious objection to this scheme that it >vill be very expeu- 
sive, not unlikely, as I believe, to double the proposed additional charge. But 
1 think this the smallest objection to which it is liable. It, is a scheme foreign 
and unintelligible to Asiatic notions, and altogether founded on European ideas 
and habits, going, indeed, in its-excessive provisions to a degree even beyond 
any general European practice. 

51. I am very sure that our mofussil administration •will, cateris paribus, be 
generally efficient, while it is certain to be also acceptable to the people accorffiug 
to the degree iu which, it conforms to the simple or Oriental, in preference to the 
complex or European model. The European idea of provincial government is 
by a minute division of functions and offices, and this is the system which we 
have introduced into our older territories. The Oriental idea is to unite all 
powers into one centre. The European may be able to comprehend and appre¬ 
ciate how and why he should go to one functionary for justice of one kind and 
to another for justice of another kind. The Asiatic is confused and aggrieved 
by hearing that this tribunal can only redress a particular sort of injury, but 
that, if his complaint be of another nature, lie must go to another authorify, and 
to a third, or a fourth kind of judicature, if his case b^, in a manner incompre¬ 
hensible to himself, distinguishable into some other kinds of wrong or Injury. 
He is unable to understand wiiy there sboujd be more than one hakim, and why 
tlie hakim to whom he goes, according to bis own expression, as to a father for 
justice, should be incajiable of rendering him justice, whatever be the nature of. 
his grievance, or whatever be the position of his adveAary. 

53. Accordingly, not only in ail our recent acquisitions, such as Seinde, the 
Punjaub, Burraah, Naipore, Oude, but in most of those which date thirty and 
forty years further back, such as the Nerbuddab territories, Assam, or Arracan, 
we nave carefully framed our administration upon the Oriental plan, modifying 
it only where absolutely necessary to insure real benefit to the people. And 
while the Europeanised methods of our oldest territories have been notoriqualy 
.unsuccessful, the result has, on the whole, been so decidedly favourable in the 
uewer districts, that no sound Indian statesman would now dream of proposing 
for any new acquisition any other plan of administration. Now nothing can've 

more 
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more opposed to Orieotal plan of adiniomtrat;tOD than the ^tire separation ^ 

of judicial fn>m executive duties, which is advocated by the over-much Ooci- Minute by tii* 
dentalists to whom 1 have alluded,, at the same time that it is going backwards Hon* the Lieut*- 
from the cottiTse which experience has been gradually forcing upon our older OovemorofBengal* 
territories ever since 1703. In that year the regulation system”, began by 3 oApril 1850 . 
denuding rillab magistrates of almost all judicial powers. But this was soon 
found lo be piwt^lly intolerable, and first in 1807, and afterwards at. different 
intervals, the judicial powers of zillab inagisttates were increased from the inflic¬ 
tion of one month’s imprisonment to that of six months, one year, two years, and# 
ultinijitely three years, which is the limit of judicial power now exercised by 
zillah magistrates. I know that the general opinion of the most trustworthy 
officers is, that if the magistrates were not so young, that is, if by union of thi* 
office with that of the collector, or in any other way, the age and experience of 
the magistrates were raised to its former standard, it would be wise to increase 
(instead of diminishing) their judicial powers, and to give them, as is given to 
magistrates in several of the “Non-regulation’* Provinces,a power of sentencing 
to imprisonment for as many as seven years, subject only to the revision of a 
higher authority. This was recommended by Mr. Dumpier, in his Police Report 
for 1848, for all cases of simple dacoity. 

53. Before 1830, the trial of heinous cases in eacii zillah was by a circuit 
judge, who came at stated intervals, tried such cases as he found ready, and 
departed, to be succeeded on tlie next circuit by a different, and again, at another 
interval, by a third, and sometimes even a fourth, circuit judge* Among some 
evils peculiar lo the system as it then existed, there was undoubtedly much that 
operated with advantage in these successive circuits by successive judges. That 
system has been succeeded by one in which each zillah station has its permanent 
sessions judge. And though this change eftbeted an undoubted remedy for some 
of the more obvious evils of the previous system, it has been found in practice to 
be open to certain sj)ecial objections, such as have been thought by many almost 
to counterbalance its admitted benefits; for, irtstoad of the little known, and 
therefore the more honoured, circuit judge, w’e have now a judge who, in a small 
station and a confined society, must of necessity be in such a degree of close and 
incessant intercourse with the magistrate as usually breeds the familiarity which 
is proverbially destructive of respect. Small societies, too, are liable to jealousies, 
scandals, quarrels, over-friendships, over-enmities ; and in all these, to the detri¬ 
ment of his official usefulness and his judicial dignity, the judge is not seldom 
found to bear a jiarr.^ Sometimes the judge and the magistrate are in open 
enmity; and then every counter-decision is apt to be attributed, by their keen^ 
sighted native observers, to the existence of ill-feeling betw^ecn the two funciion- 
ories. . As often, perhaps, the judge and the magistrate arc in close intimacy;— 
they dine together, they ride togelhcr, they shoot or hunt together, their tastes 
and feelings arc obviously in unison; and then every judicial affirmation of 
commitments and appeals is liable, by narrow-minded and interested by-standers, 
to bo put to the account of friendship and influence. In one zillah the judge 
perhaps is weakj and exercises feebly and ineffectually the control over the 
magistrate which the system expects ol him. In another zillah the judge may 
be vigorous, eueroaching, overbearing, and then the magistrate is made a cypher, 
and his power, without his responsibility, passes into hands for which it was never 
intended. No one who is familiar with the state of the interior will deny that, 
an^idst much that is good, our present system is often marred by one or other or 
all of the evils I have above depicted ; and these evils, wherever they occur, arise 
undoubtedly from the antagonism of a locally-opposed judicial and executive 
authority. But conceive this local antagonism not merely at each zillah station, 
but all over every district, and the antagonism in each case, not of two liberally- 
educated Eiigiishmeu, but of two half-educated and Orientally-civilised natives, 
and Idt those who know the country and people declare what would be the prac¬ 
tical result. Conceive every dar<^h opposed perhaps to an antagonist local 
moomiff, and every native deputy magistrate to a native judder >aipeen at an 
out-stiition; hn^^ine the bickerings, the crimjnatffins and recriminations that 
would ensue. Fur, though under the greatest provocation, corruption is the last 
thing which a native ever imputes 10 an English judge or magistrate, it is the first 
imputation which a native easts on a native, on great provocation, slight proVo- 
cation, or no provocation at all. Thus, in but too many instances, would executive 
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No. 15 . officers account for every failure by insiiiaations against the judicial de|»artmeiit, 
Minute by the and thus m often would the judicial ftinctionaries retort by insinuations aigainat 

Hun. the the purity of the executii^e. At the best, all the difficulties and embarrassmente 

•iTApin unfrequently impede the administration, owing to divided 

— * authority at the chief zillah stations, would be multiplied a hundredfold: If it 

were aslted why crime had increased in a given district, the exeeotiye officers 
would reply, ** Because of the pertinaciously unreasonable acquittal bf aH our 
criminals by the judicial functionaries/* If the judicial functionaries were in 
tany way questioned for this result, they would answer, ** It is because of tfe 
negligence and inefficiency of|^the executive/’ Nobody would be respoi^sible. 
Power would be everywhere divided, and everywhere contending against power. 
The administration of the interior would be tom in sunder, and the result would 
be good made bad, bad made worse, and confusion everywhere worse confounded. 
No one, who has the personal acquaintance with the interior winch my present 
position no less than my past experience lias given me, can say that this antici¬ 
pation is exaggerated. All must agree that the mischiefs 1 liave anticipated 
would, under sucli a system, be very likely to break out. 

54. I.believe, loo, that to deprive our magistrates of judicial power, while it 
would degrade them in the eyes o( the native community, wlio can never under¬ 
stand why, when the hakim has caught a thief, he should not forthwith try and 
punish him, would take away a great cause of self-respect from the executive 
functionary and a great means of self-improvement. I have no doubt that the 
sense of judicial responsibility has a very large and important effect in raising 
the characlcr and improving the conscientiousness of our executive magistrates, 
while it certainly adds greatly to tlieir useful influence among the people; 
and 1 am satisfied that justice is not likely to be less truly or satisfactorily 
administered under the present system, which entrusts large judicial powers to 
magistrates and deputy magistrates, than under a system which, taking away 
from them all judicial power, should make them in their own view, and in the 
appi^heiisiou of the people among whom they act, nothing bat a higher kind of 
police darogahs. 

55. In recommending, therefore, a considerable addition to the number of 
deputy magistrates, I would be understood to advocate very^strongl}^ that they 
should, as at present, be permitted to exercise judicial powers varying with their 
known qualifications and experience, and subject to revision by a higher autho¬ 
rity. Tins is in perfect accordance with recommendations of the recent Report 
of the Law Commissioners.* 

Imjyroved Administration of Justice, 

5G. The fifth and last general measure \\hich I hare emumerated is an im¬ 
provement in our criminal courts of justice. 

57 . This part of the subject has repeatedly been brought to notice in. Mr. 

Dampier s annual rejiorts. and there is undoubtedly a general consent of opinion 
as to the urgent necessity for an improvement. . 

58. But, as might be expected on a subject so difficult, there is much variety 
of opinion as to the manner in which improvement can best be effected. 

59 . On the whole, and after mucli careful consideration, I give in my entire 
adhesion to the recommendations of the London Law Commissioners, as stated 
in their recent Report, but with certain modifications, the most material of which 
1 shall now proceed to describe. 

Jury Trial. 

< 10 . The plan of the Lomlori Law' Gommissioners providesf for trial of heinous 
cases by the sessions judge in each zillah, assisted, by a jury in cases where certain 
privileged persons are defendants, or among the defendants. 

61. The privileged peribns are thus stated in the Report:—‘‘A British 

subject. 


* Sac pp. 98 and 99 of the Report. 


fChap. xtx., p. 149. 
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sublet, or an Europsian, or an American, or an East Indian, or an Armenian, No. 15 . 
or a person, of anjf other clta« to which the Governor-General in Council may Minute by the 
see fit to extend this rule, registered according to such rules as the Governor- JJoa. the 
Geneial in Council shall prescribe.” Unanimity, or a majority of not le® than go* April ' 

two-thirds, with the concurrence of the judge, being necessary for a verdict of _ 

guilty, of all other defendants the trial is to he before the sessions judge and 
two or more asseMors; the decision being vested exclusively in tlie judge.' 1 
wi)l enW, in this place into no atgument, but simply state that I disapprove of|^ 
those provisions; and, instead of confining trial by jury to certain privileged 
desses, 1 would iiave all trials of heinous casOs in the Mofussil before the 
^sionS judge and a jury. 

System of Appeal to High Court. ^ 

« 2 . The plan of the London Law Commissioners leaves the system of appeal 
very much as it is now, encouraging appeal by ensuring every appelliint against 
any disadvantage, and giving him every possible chance of advantage by appe-al.* 

But in cases of trial by jury, the High Court is not permitted to reverse a verdict 
as to facts ; though it may try any jioint of law in appeal from such trials, and 
alter, in the way of mitigation, but not in the way of enhancement, any sentence 
passed by a Sessions Court in such trials., 

63. If then jury trial were made the rule instead of the exception, there 
would l>e, even according to the scheme of the Law Commissioners^ no appeal 
whatever from the Sessions Court on the facts, hut only on the law * To this [ 
have no objection. There would remain an appeal in mitigation of sentence, 
and this I should not object , to leave, not however binding the High Co»n*t to 
take up any such appeal unless on strong primA facie ground, shown to their 
satisfaction, for questioning the justice of the sentence appealed against. But 1 
would restore the wholesome power of enhancing within certain limits, as well 
as reducing sentences, which was fonrierly exercised hy the Sudder Court. I 
can see no reason for w ithholding it, and a great many for giving it. Our zillah 
judges err at least as often by over-leniency as over-severity ; and over-severity 
has never been imputed to the Sudder Court, hut on the contrary. 

* 

Powers of Sesdons Judges, 

64. The plan of the Law Commissioners gives to the Sessions Courts the 
power of sentencing to any legal punishment short of death. Capital cases arc 
to be referrefl to the High Courts.f 

65. This entirely accords with iny view of what is required. But the large 
poweis of revision given to the High Court hy Chapter x\v. are, in my judg¬ 
ment, for the most part unnecessary, and I would either abrogate or greatly 
reduce them. In this country it is (juile sufficient to give a power of revision 
on appe|il, without encouraging the High Court to take up cases i^eg-arding which 
no-one has appealed of complained. This is one of those excesses of cautious 
investigation which so frequently disfigure oiir system, and by occupying Jime 
which might be bettor employed, as well as by adding to the uncertainty of 
sentences, do in the long run a great deal more harm than good. 

Moonsiff Magistrates, 

66. The plan of the Law Commissioners gives to subordinate magistrates 
much the same [lowers as at present, but it makes every moonsiff a subordinate 
magistrate. The present system leaves the Government the option of making a 
moonsiff a subordinate magistrate or not; and I think tlie present system in this 
respect very much the most prudent and proper. 

Appeal to Sessions Judges, ^ 

67. The plan of the I^w Commissioners gives an^ppeal of right against every 

sentence 


*Cliap. xxTi., p« 163. 
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No. 15, or ordor, light or heavy, of magiatrate and aubordioate magis- 

Minutei^'ti(| Of lci^». to tbe seftsioos jadge. '£hia is sjmpiy itnpomible, if the 

i?” ": j sahaidinate mafflsyrates, are ihereas^ as I propo^ to increase tbeip,i Even 

®PP^ fwm niagistrates and subordinates wijbh the higher powers^ go 
^ JlL. *? swamp the sessions (who are also civil) judges. And if, as I propose, the 

magistrates are doubled, it is vain to think .that the present number of 'sessipns 
judges can hear tbcir appeals. And besides this there U good reason for leayi^ 
all the subordinate magistrates subject in all things to their chief zillab inagis* 
trate.. It lias always been a mistake to transfer them 14 any way to any otti^r. 
authority; every purpose for wiiich the new arrangement is proposed, will be fiuT 
better subserved if the deputy or subordinate magistrates were, as to their 
.judicial not less than their executive functions, made liable to the complete 
authority of the zillah magistrate by whom they are to be posted, and guided, 
and controlled: oy whom they arc to be checked in their errors aud encouraged 
in their successes; to whom tiiey arc to look for praise or blame, for rep.ression 
or advancementand to whom tne Government must look for advice and 
opinions as to the conduct and qualifications of every member of the new 
organisation. 


affect of Act XXXI. ^1841. 

68 . But, botji in regard to the revision of sentences of his subordinates by 
the zillab magistrate, and the revision of the sentences of tlic magistrate by the 
zillah or circuit judge, I would most earnestly counsel a return to the system in 
force before 1841, which gave no criminal appeal of right in any case, but al¬ 
lowed certain higher authorities a power of discretion, and on suflScient cause 
shown, of revising and amending sentences of certain subordinate courts. 

09, The old system was by the Honourable Court* well aud wisely contrasted 
aud compared with the newer system of 1841, and the practical superiority of 
the former strongly and convincingly insisted on. “ We apprehend,” says the 
Honourable Court, commenting on Act XXXI. of 1841, “ that in this enact¬ 
ment the analogy of civil has been erroneously applied to criminal judicature. 
In the exercise of the right of appeal given to a party in a civil suit, he has to 
take into consideration the increased costs with wliich he will be chargeable in 
the probable event of the original decree being affirmed. But the convict 
w'ill have no Such motive to discourage him from exercising his right to appeal, 
The execution of the sentence must be suspeuded, which will itself be a positive 
benefit, and the superior jlribunal, when confirms the sentence, cannot enhance 
its severity as a punishment for the exercise of a legal right. The Act in ques¬ 
tion indeed expressly prohibits such enhancement, so that a committed prisoner 
has no inducement to refrain from trying tlie chance of an appeal, it may, 
tlmrcfore, be expected that when that riglit comes to be fully understood and 
generally known, an appeal will be preferred against every sentence, and die 
grci^ mass of the criiniuai business of the country will have'to be done twice 
over.” 


70, “Under the former regulations, the Courts of Circuit, w'hose powers have 
since been transferred to the sessions judges, were authorised, upon petitions 
presented to them within a limited period, to call upon the magistrate tor his 
pruccediugs in any case, and to pass such orders thereupon as they might deem 
proper and consistent with the regulations. Similar authority was also vested 
in the Court of Nizamut Adawlut over all inferior tribudals, and it is renewed 
in the Act now under consideration. This we apprehend to be the correct 
principle by which liability ro error on the part of the subordinate tribunals 
should be guarded against; such an interposition of authority did not imply any 
right of appeal by a convicted prisoner, and was not open to the o^ections with 
which that ■right would be attended. The petition on which superior autiiority 
was interposed could only in a loose sense be regarded as at all partaking of 
the nature of an appeal.” 


Despatch trom Honourable Coart, No. 1 of 1843 , dated tat February, 


s 
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71. And*»»'It tateJf* despatch, dated 8 April 1854', rem'arl^ng on thie reply 
of.^the Ni^nifH Adanluji to the foregoing obsei'vations^, the Honourable Court^ 
opinion'Is thus repeated “ We are aware thut it was competent to the sdpeHdr 
tributoals, upon ^mtitions presented to them, to call for proceedings in criminal 
trials, and to pass such orders upon them as might seem just and praper. 
Thfs exeriaSe of authority, as we observed in the despatch above referred to, 


No., 
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principle by which liability to error on the part of the 
should be guarded against; but the petition on which it' 


constitutes the correct principle 
suboriJihafb tribunals si 
may be’ luteirposed, can only in a loose sense, as we also observed, be regarded 
as at all partaking of the nature of an appeal. In such a sense only we 
conceive the term appeal to have been used in the section pointed out by the 
Nitamut Adawlut. Otherwise it would imply that the right of appeal be- 
longs to the prosecutor as well as to the prisoner, and it would require that 
the execution of every sentence should be deferred until the period after 
which the right ceases had expired, and that every case appealed should under¬ 
go complete investigation by the appellate jurisdiction, although, 
there might be no ground whatever to doubt the justice and propriety of the 
original decision.” 


72. “ The statement furnished by the Nizamut Adawlut shows that the num¬ 
ber of cases disposed of in 1843, in the Lower Provinces, amounted to 81,751, 
and the number of cases appealed to 5,212, or a sixth part of the whole. This 
is a large proportion of tlie criminal business of our system of judicature 
which lias had to be done twice over; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
proportion would greatly increase, if it came to be fully understood, and generally 
hnown, that every appeal must be received as a matter of right, and must be 
completely investigated before the original sentence could be carried into 
execution. 


73. “ Wc therefore continue to think that in passing Act XXXI. of 1841, 
the analogy of civil has been erroneously applied to criminal judicature, and 
that the provisions df that Act require to be reconsidered and revised.” 

74 . It is much to be wished that the sound advice of the Honourable Court 
should now be followed ; for, unless this be done, such is the fondness for appeal 
in this country, that every addition to courts of first instance must be accom¬ 
panied inevitably by a proportionate addition to courts of appeal. 


Nomination of Jurors. 

75. Under the plan of the Law Commissioners, the High Court is to make 
rules for'*thc qualification, appointment, and other matters relating to jtirors.* 
1 am clear that the High (Jourt had better be kept from this and all,other 
executive business. A better system was, I think, proposed in the Draught Jury 
Bill, prepared by the late Mr. Bethune in 1849, and published in the '* Gazette” 
of the Slst October 1849. By this the executive officers of Government, the 
collector, controlled by the Commissioner and by the Government itself, was to 
frame the jury lists. However this may be done, I sliould desire to see as much 
honour and dignity as possible attached to tlie rank of a juryman. Perhaps it 
may not be possible here, any more than in England, to make the duty at¬ 
tractive. But something may be done to surround it with honour, and to make, 
as it were, some amends for the trouble and responsibility it must occasion. 

Nmenclettffe. 

76. Perhftps names are dot much worth debating abtAAbut, referring to the 
nomenclature of the Law Commissioners, I confess to a prejudice in favour of 
deputy •■magistrate and assistant-magistrate, as compared with the long, and itt 

the 
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No, J 5 * ^ the mouths of the natives, unmeaning aud nbinteliigihle appj^lations of judge 

i&i» of a subordinate crimixlal court of the drst cia^, and judge of a euborainatii 

the / criminal court of the second class. 

OoveraoreirBeBtfal, 

30 Apdl impossible to imagine that anybody will ever use ail tliese words in 

the hurry of business, and the jprocess of abbreviation may possibly be some-^ 
what arbitrarpr and uncertain. Besides, I have an old-fi^ioned objection to 
calling a magistrate a judge, and this, I fancy, will be shared by the natives, 
who have long been accustomed to associate distinct meanings with tim tejiins 
judge and magistrate. If possible, then, I would put in a plea for tbe old ter¬ 
minology. 

78. I make no remark in this place on the proposed constitution pf the 
High Court ’* of the Law Commissioners, nor on any other part of their plan 

that does.not immediately bear on the administration of criminal justice, and 
thus on the improvement of the police. 

Roads, 

79. I have now recapitulated the five chief improvements which seem to me 
to be required to place the police of Bengal on a footing of reasonable promise, 
from which it may gradually advance to a better and still better condition. 
There is, however, yet another measure, which can hardly be omitted in this 
place, and whiph may seem of itself almost as inmortant as any of the foregoing. 

I allude to a measure for the establishment of sufficient means of communication 
with the interior of districts.' It cannot, indeed, be necessary to dwell on the 
importance of roads and communications to the well-doing of any police system. 
No system can work well while our police stiitions and our large towns and marts 
in the interior, are cut off from the chief zillah stations, and from one another, by 
the almost entire absence of roads or even (during a large partof tlie year) of 
the smallest bridle-roads or footpaths. It may be impossible, in the present 
state of our resources, to make all over our zillahs such roads as are fit at all 
times for wheeled carriages, but, where better and broader roads cannot be made, 
it ought to be an iudispensable part^ of our system to have from the chief zillah 
station to all police stations in the interior, and from each police station to the 
neighbouring stations, at least a raised and bridged foot or bridle-path, so that a 
man, a horse, a bullock, an elephant, or a palankeen, should at all times of the 
year be able uninterruptedly to pass and re-pass. There are but few of our 
zillahs where this might not be done at a comparatively small expense if the land 
were available; and of so much public import is it to have land available for 
such a purpose, tliat I should not think it unjust to propose a law making it 
binding on all * zemindars, and other proprietors of land, to give up sufficient 
lands for the purpose, free of all cost to the State, except of any standing crops 
or agricultural produce. In most parts of Bengal the zemindars would do this 
willingly without any law, and the benefit to the surrounding lands would be of 
itself sufficient to over-pay the value of the land given. ^ ^ 

80. By so digging the earth for tbe road as to form a small canal, a means 
of water communication in the rains might be secured, which would be of the 
highest value to agriculture'. an<l commerce, and which would easily bear a light 
toll, sufficient to pay for the repair (at least) of the road and the canal. 

81. I think that the construction and repair of such roads ought to be an 
essential duty of each magistrate and division magistrate, that the expense should 
. be estimated and passed once a year, separate from all other public works, and 
should be considered and calculated on as one of the charges of the police. Such 
n system, fairly established and energetically kept Up, would by facilitating the 
movements of magistrates, of police officers, of despatches of complainants 
and of witnesses, do as much for the improvement of the police as any measure 
that could be devised, and, without it, I doubt if any measures coula be fully 
successful. 

, Omlah, 

82. It is a matter not absolutely essential, yet surely of much importance jut 
this and other branches of the public service, that means should be adopted for # 

encouraging 
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encouraging and rewarding good service among the native nainisterml offioew of No i -f 
our courts, popuh^ly ceJlM th^ Omiah. ’ ^ Minute by ^ 

« 3 . Tt is usual to ran down this class of men with uudistingidshmg severity, 
and to attribute to their pernidous influence the greater part of the mischiefs ao Ajinl 
which beset pur courts and impede the administration of justice. Tto a large < 

and unhapiiy extent these imputations are, must be owned, but too well 
deserved. Yet even here reprobation has been too indiscriminate, and too 
regard'has been had to the trials and temptations by which this class of offlceK is 
assailed and surrounded, to the real services udiich they render, to the extra- 
otdin^ knowledge of business, industry, and ability by which so many of them 
are distinguished, and to the general neglect with which they are .treated by the 
Govenunent they serve. 

84. They ate for the most part paid at a rate that almost necessitates cor¬ 
ruption ; they have at the best little to look forward to as the honourable reward 
of a life of incessant toil; and they are liable to be turned off, and not seldom 
, are turned off, without warning, and with the most trifling compensation, on any 
sudden change or remodelling that may occur in the offices to which they are 
attached. 

86. Yet in the tours which I make through these provinces I have found, 
much oftener than 1 anticipated, and in various parts of the country, old, 
faithful, and useful servants of this class, to whose long, zealous, and often 
strikingly honest and uncorrupt labours the most convincing testimony is 
borne by all persons, European and native, with whom they nave come into 
contact. 

86. On such men as these I am occasionally solicited to bestow some oflicial 
promotion as a reward for their past service, and as an incentive to the diligence 
and honesty of others. To these solicitation.s I have never been unattentive, and 
I have done all that I could to encourage meritorious native functionaries of this 
class by promoting them as far as I was able. But our system seldom permits 
of this kind of reward being bestowed. The most honest and capable serislitadar 
cannot rise as a judge without passing through the grade of a moonsiff; and for 
this he must undergo an examination, which is alwavs insuperably distasteful to 
a mature man of business, and which is intended to prove, in younger candidates 
for office, that aptitude and that knowledge of which the old serishtadar has 
notoriously been long possessed, and which he has proved by a quarter of a 
century of constant and approved transaction of affairs. For a deputy magistrate 
he may be fitted by knowledge and experience, but seldom by personal activity 
or past biihits; and, indeed, as natives of a certain age are rcmarkeble for the 
absence of that pliability and versatility w hich enables a man to change himself 
with his circumstances, it is seldom that any of the most able and experienced 
ministerial omiah, who have long distinguished themselves in subordinate positions, 
are found to succeed, if transferred to situations ofadiflferent and more indepen¬ 
dent character. 



Civil Order of Merit. 

87. I am satisfied, however, that it would be greatly to the interest and 
advantage of Government if some means were devised of systematically rewarding 
all marked and distinguished service on the part of tlnise and other native civil 
servants of the State; and I haye long wished to see a civil order of merit 
esttffilished for this purpose, with various grades or classes, and moderate pecu¬ 
niary, advantages varying with each class. 

88. It would not bfe diflicult to frame a scheme for this purpose, which should 

cost in money nodiing worth consideration,Ijnt which might, and probably would, 
produce the most beneficial effect on the character and conduct of the whole body 
of native .civil servants. 1 desire to submit this sugg^tiqn for the consideration 
of higher authority. ‘ . 

Station Guards. 

89. It may not be indispensable to the improvement of the jiolice, hut it is a 
thing very much to be desired for the security of the public peace, that there 
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should be available at the head^quarters of each station a small but well-drilled 
and trustworthy guard, to be used in of riot or of opposition to the ordinary 
police. The same guard might be available for treasury guards and escorts, and 
for guarding'tbe jsSU, and other duties of a like kina; and it vould often save 
mu^ harassing duty to the regular troops. I liUve already proposed the rabing 
of civil police corps for this purpose, of irhich the expense would be met in part 
by a reduY^on of the present Wsry ineffieieof jail and treasury guards. Tlie 
Supreme Government has sanctioned the rmsitig of one such corps, to he employed 
chiefly in ttie Sonthal Pergunnahs, and, as regards the main proposition, a 
reference has been made to the Honourable Court. 


Honorary MagiHrales, 

90, It has been recommended, and the recommendation has recently been 
much canvassed, that commissions as honorary magistrates should be issued to 
certain carefutly*selected indigo planters and zemindars, so as to enlist the wealth* 
and influence of the Mofussil in the administration of its affairs. In favour of 
this proposition it has been urged that the zemindars and planters do now 
avow^ly, and with the entire consent and satisfaction of the rural population, 
administer in all small matters, just that simple, ready, and paternal justice 
among their ryots, which the ryots best understand and appreciate; and that the 
jurisdiction which is thus assumed and exercised without law, being in itself 
useful and acceptable to the people, ought rather to be exercised with the 
full countenance and support of the law; that whether the law give it or with¬ 
hold this jurisdiction, nothing can prevent the natural effect of wealth, position, 
influence, and authority among a docile and subservient population ; and that it 
would be w'ise to enlist in the service of law and order that power which is now 
sometimes used against the public peace, and is at best, as between authority 
and crime, too often neutral, if not indeed sometimes ranged on the side of 
criipinals and against the law; timt many irregularities now caused by the exer¬ 
cise of unlawful power would cease, if thts power were clothed with legal dignity 
and responsibility; and that by raising the position we should raise and confirm 
the character and improve the conduct of the entire class inrquestion. On the 
other hand it is replied that, as regards the zemindars, they are, with rare and 
hardly ascertained exceptions, hard, selfish, corrupt, and grasping, or indolent, 
facilej^ and indifl'ereut to the public good, while they are almost always ignorant 
and prejudiced. And that as regards planters, they have*but too often, under a 
system whiph undoubtedly involves a certain extent of forced cultivation, interests 
so opposed to those of (heir neighbours and dependants, as to make it in the 
highest degree unjust and dangerous to entrust them with legal powers, which 
the very best might sometimes be tempted, and the worst would always bo 
ready, lo use for the prosecution of their own unlawful objects. That although 
indigo planters are as a class greatly improved during the past twenty or thirty 
years, and often the willing and energetic instruments of much public and pri^te 
benefit to the neighbourhoods in which they carry on their important avocations, 
yet they have not yet altogetlier got the better of a tendency to right them¬ 
selves in cases of dispute, without waiting for tardy processes of law; and there 
is still too much jealousy between them and their native neighbours, and too 
many constantly recuning causes of quarrel between them, to render it possible 
to entrust to any of them powers which, however honestly they might and 
probably in many instances would be used) would nevertheless always be 
contemplated with doubt and suspicion by those around them, nnd could 
never be otherwise than unpopular in the hands of even *the most esteemed and 
worthy. ^ 

• 

8 . 1 . Although I somewhat lean towards the opinion that a careful and 
judicions enlisting.into the service of the public of the rich and powerhd zemin¬ 
dars and planters of the interior has in it much that seems to promise well, shd 
that it should at all events be kept in view as a measure to be at some, perjiaps ^ 
distantly, future time gradually accomplished, I am not yet in a pdsi^on to ret * 
commend* it for present adoption. I have, however, called on a number of ex¬ 
perienced officers for thar views on the subject, and I may hereafter be able to 
offer a more decided opinion regarding it. 

VtrnmtUtr 
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92. Lastly, I would cxprws my draidcd convictioQ that although the mea* 
sures 1 have now proposed, improved and amended as they eanaot faU' to be 
during the further discussion to which they yiU be subjected, will in due time 
produce an improvement in the state of the Bengal police which cannot other¬ 
wise be effected,' they are all of racondary, importance, compared. with the 
enlightenment of the people among whom they are to operate, and by whose 
co-operation alone they can be made fully effectual for the general good. ■ While 
the mass of the people remain in their present state of ignorance and deltase- 
raent, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless and vain. Above 
all things that can be‘done by us for this people is their gradual intellectual and 
moral advancement, through the slow but certain means of a widely-spreading 
popular system of vernacular education, and money laid out on this great engine 
of improvement will, in the end, prove better spent and more enduringly profit¬ 
able tlian on the working of the most excellent system of administrataon by the 
most efficient and costly establishments. 

93. This greatest of our plans for the benefit of our Indian fellow-subjects 
lias now under happy auspices been commenced. I earnestly trust that it 
may be prosecuted with persevering determination; that no reasonable expense 
will be spared to give it activity and extension, and that a large- proportion 
of the rising generation may be embraced within its powerfiil and beneficent 
operation. 

(signed) F. J. HalUd^. 

30 April 1856. 


Not® by Mb. Secbetary Grey, 

It has for some years been matter of complaint by the public in the Mofussil, 
and more especially tlie English public, that the office of magistrate in Bengal 
is held by officers whpse junior standing in the service and consequent inex¬ 
perience do not qualify them for the exercise of the very responsible duties which 
devolve upon them. 

For several years the propriety of re-uniting the offices of magistrate and 
collector has been tbonglit of and discussed, one of the main objects of such 
reunion being to place the chief magisterial power in every district in the hands 
of men of mature age and long experience of India. « 

It has been tliought by most people that such a measure could not fail to 
produce good, because, while on the one liand the same average amount of 
natural inleriority and natural superiority was likely to be found in an equal 
number of 'men selected from two different ranks in the service, it was on the 
other Hand inevitable that the men of the one rank, that is those of the longer 
standing, would possess a far greater amount of official experience and of 
acquaintance with the country and its people. 

It has not been supposed, having regard to the manner in which the land 
revenue in Bengal is raised, that any theoretical objection, founded upon 
European ideas, would be urged against’the junction of revenue and magisterial 
authority in the same hands, and rais seemed the less likely, from the circum¬ 
stance that in eleven of the Bengal Regulation Districts and in all the Non- 
Ilegulation Districts such union of authority actually obtained; this being the 
case, too, it may be remarked, in all the districts where the permanent settle¬ 
ment doef not prevail. 

After being talked about for some years, the proposition to reunite the offices 
of magistrate and collector was at length formally made by Lord Ihtlhousie in 
April 18li4. The proposiHon >yas submitted to toe Goverbment of India, and 
no notice of h being taken for some months, the Lieutenant-Governor, in October 
of the same year, called the attention of the Supreme Goyernment to the subject, 
and solicited permission to take advantage of then expected vacancies to 
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reunite the office of magistrate and colieetor in some four or five districts, which 
were named* . 

This request was, however, refused in Janaary;a855, and a Minute of the 
Honourable Mr* Grant’s was sent for the Lieutenant-Governor’s perusal, in which 
Lord Dalbousie’s proposition was strongly cfojected to. The Lieutenant-Governor 
communicated his views upon the question to the Supreme Government in 
February 1865, and sjlDee tliat date nc^ng more lias been heard on the matter 
from tile Supreme Government* 

The subject has, however, intermediately been twice brought incidentally to 
the notice of the Snpreme Government. In September last, the Liehtenant- 
Govemor, in applying for an increase to the uncovenanted executive service, 
took occasion to observe tliat such assistance, though ^eatly needed, would 
not cure one great evil of the present condition of the service; namely, the 
evil of advancing very young officers to appointments of responsibility and 
importance. 

This evil, it was remarked, could only be cured by one of three measures, one 
of which was the reuniting of the offices of magistrate and collector. 

No reply to this communication has been received. 

The second occasion on which the subject of placing the chief magisterial 
and chief revenue control in a district in the same hands was brought under the 
notice of the Supreme Government, was in the instance of the districts of 
Bhaugulporje and Beerbhoom, when a portion of the magisterial jurisdiction of 
each of those districts was taken, after the Sonthal insurrection, to form a Non- 
Regulation province. It was then recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
as a measure of economy, that the separate magistracies of Bhaugulpore and 
Beerbhoom should be abolished, and that the collectors of those districts should 
be made also magistrates ; to this proposition the Supreme Government at once 
assented. 

With the above exception, the magistrate-collector question has not apparently 
advanced since Lord JDalhousie made his proposition two years ago. 

My object in bringing the subject now briefly to the notice of the Lieuteuant- 
Govenior, is to beg his attention to a comparative statement which I have pre¬ 
pared, showing the standing of the magistrates in Bengal, that is to say, of the 
officers actually officiating as such at three different periods, namely, in April 
1850, April 1854 (the date of Lord Dalhousio’s proposition), and April 1866. 

This statement will be found, 1 think, to show an urgent need of some means 
being adopted to procure greater experience in the magistrate's office than is now 
obtained. 

The average standing of the magistrates of the 26 * districts which have 
separate magistrates was, in 1850, nine years and eight months. The average 
standing of the officers now serving as magistrates in the same districts is only 
six years and ten months. 

In 1850, there were only two magistrates below seven years* stSnding, now 
there are 15 such. - * 

The youngest officer officiating as a magistrate in 1850 was of five years' 
standing; the youngest officer now officiating as a magistrate is of less than 
three years’ standing. 

In the case of 1850, I believe it was a temporary appointment merely, as the 
Directory shows several officers of one and^two years’ senior standing not acting 
as magistrates. In the present year, when Mr. Wigram was appointed to act as 
magistrate of Beerbhoom, there was at the time no officer between him and Lord 
Ulick Browne, the next junior acting-magistrate, who was qualified and avail¬ 
able for a magistrate’s appointment* 

Unfoss tlie number of the service available for duty in Bengal is increased at 
least to die strength at whicli it stood in 1850^ or some other remedy be adopted, 
it is clear that the present state of things will continue. 

(signed) fT. Grey, 

20 April 1850* Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


* That» excluding the a4i>PergunDabs. 



Behar • 

Beerbhoom 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot • 

Mymensing 

JeBsore - 

Dacca • 

Sarun - 

Patna - 

Dinagepore 

Mongbyr 

Hoo^fy 

Midnapore 

Rajshahye 

Howrah 

Purncali 

Tippcrah 

Burdwan 

Chittagong 

Nuddeah 

Backergonge 

Moorshedabad 

Sylhet • 

Bhaugulpore - 

Riingpore 
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Note by Mr. Secretary Bcckland. 

The accompanying statistical returns* are not at all satisfactory to my mind, 
but they are the bes^ that can be compiled from the materials at present avail¬ 
able, viz.: the annual reports of the late superintendent of police’s office, and the 
annual figured returns of the Sudder Nizarnut Adawlut; but it will be imme¬ 
diately observed that the returns of these two independent authorities neither 
tally the one with the other in those points where the figures might be e.tpected 
to agree, nor docs the one take up a subject at the point where the other left it 
off, or provide information as to the uUimate results. Nor are these returns 
themselves perfectly uniform for a terui of 10 years. Headings have been 
altered, new definitions of crimes inserted, and for several years the returns of 
the whole Chittagong division do not appear in the superintendent of police’s 
statements, an omission which occasioned me some perplexity at the sudden 
decrease of crime, juntil I ascertained the cause. At the present time, there is 
still greater difficulty in procuring statistical information. Since the commis¬ 
sioners of divisions became superintendents of police, there are only the annual 
returns for each division separately, and there is no compilation of a general 
return showing the results of a year’s operations in the whole of Bengal 
collectively. 

In the reltirns of the Sudder Court there is also an entire change in the form 
of tabular statements now submitted, a nevr set of forms iiaving been forwarded 
by the Honourable Court of Directors, with directions to substitute them for 
those formerly in use. 

It is very desirable that this want of uniformity should cease, and it appears 
to me tliat it would not be difficult so to remt^el the multiform periodical state¬ 
ments, now submitted by the different authorities, as to make them more simple 
and easy for the compilers, and more practically useful’^uir statistical purposes. 
1 would merely observe that the Sudder Court has the power, by Regulation VIL 
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return only cominenced in 1845, and its object is to illuhtrute the practical 
working of Regulation II. of 1832, which proliibits the police from inquiring 
into cases of simple tlieft or burglary, except on the complaint and at the request 
of tlic individual injured, or under the special orders of the magistrate. The 
object of the law was clearly to protect the people from the police, to save a per¬ 
son who had been robbed from incurring the further loss and trouble attendant 
on an invcstiuation by tlie police. It is submitted that the existence of such a 
law is condemnatory of the character of the police, and it is further submitted 
that this law, benevolent in its intention to the public, is practically most bene¬ 
volent to tlie thieves. It is impunity which encourages crime, and if no attempt 
is made to trace the offciulers, they enjoy a practical iiiipuniiy. 

The statement sliows that fur 14 burglaries committed, only one burglar is 
punished, the chances being thus 13 to one in the buiglar’s favour. In thefts 
tlie proportion is rather higher against the thieves, viz. as eight to three; the 
general average being three convictions to eight oHences. 

But ill numerous cases of theft tlie offender is caught on the spot, and more¬ 
over eases of theft are concealed or not reported, in many instances, where the 
profierty lost is of small value, or tlie owner lias a doubt whether hisprojierty 
has been lost or stolen. It would be contrary to all experioiiee to suppose that 
burglaries are really more numerous than tludts; but it is most difficult to con¬ 
ceal a burglary, the sindb, or hole in tlie wall or tatty, being easily discernible 
for many days, even after it has been repaired. It is further to be noticed in this 
return tluit the acquittals considerably exceed the convictions. Out of every 
seven Ihicvc's arrested Iiy the [lolice, rather less than three are convicted, and ratlier 
more than four arc acipiitted. Among the burglars the jiroportioii is a little more 
tlian one coii\ictiou to two acquittals. Nor does this show the true proportion. 

It is very well known that, in spite of all orders to the contrary, the returns 
of tlie police do not sliow the true ninnb<T of jieisons arrested by tlit-m on sus¬ 
picion and snb^ecjueiuly released. Some of them (]ra\^ a fine distinction as to 
tlie point when* an arrest is cnnsnnimated, this consummation not taking place 
until the proof for the conviction of tlie individual is obtained. I boliev(* it to be 
entirely an erroneous oj)inion to sujiposi' that an efficient jiolice can work well 
without laying hold of a much largi-r niitnher of persons who will be acquitted 
than tliose wlio will be convicted. I once had a police return from Liverpool in 
my possession, which ‘showed an honest oiit-tiirii <jf only one conviction to eight 
acquittals incases of theft wlii cl i bad come before the police. It is no doubt 
most desirable to protect the fmblic from being exposed to uniu’cessary inter¬ 
ference and arrest by the police; but this can be more eftbctually done by 
requiring a strict account of c\ery individual whom the police scut for, than by 
s(‘eking to maintain an average [iroportion between eonvictions and acquittals 
which is deceptive and unnatural. This jiroportion of con\ ictions and a(!(iuittals 
has long been held by the Sndder Court to be a test of official character, and has 
led to the most contradictory conclusions. But in the course of last year, wh(*u 
a case ckme before the Court, wliicb showed that, in a particular district, the 
police had never made a mistake as to the parties w hom they arrested, tlie sw-tem 
was exposed, and a circular order issued with a view to secure the correct return 
of all persons appreliended and released by the police. 

The statement marked (D.) is compiled from the returns of tlie Siiddcr Court, 
and has been already referred to in connexion wdth Statement (A.) 

Statement (E.) shows the operations of the Sessions Court from 1843 to 1852, 
and is compiled from the returns of the wSudder Court. It appears that tlicrc are 
rather more than 4,000 prisoners comniitt('d annually to the sessions, and the 
result of the sentences passed in those courts gives about three convictions to 
two acquittals. This number of acquittals is high, considering the long iuquirich 
which have been gone through by the police and the magistrate previous to 
eommitmont. But it is this long inquiry which givi's the accused greater facilities 
of escape, chiefly by tampering with tlie weary and not unwilling witnesses. 
However^ if the number of trials referred to the Sudder be counteil, as^they fairly 
may be, as regards the Sessions Court itself, for convictions in the Sessions 
Court, the proportion of convictions to acquittals in the sessions becomes about 
two to one. 

The actual figures of this statement show an average on the ten yoarV 
1,935 convictions to 1,237 acquittals, with 512 prisoners referred to the Sudder 
Nizamut. 
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The statemoiit marked (F.) shows tlie result of the referred cases in the 
Sudder Court, and also of the appeals against the convictions of the sessions 
judges. 

There is a discrepancy in the hgiires in these two statements (E.) and (F.)f as 
to the total rmmher of persons annually referred to the Sudder Nizamut. This 
is explained by the circumstance that the Statement (E.) includes only the per¬ 
sons sent np from the Sessions Court from 1st January to 31st December; but 
Statement (F.) includes only those cases received in the Sudder Court from 
1st January to 31si December, so tliat tljc cjIkSos which have been referred by the 
sessions judges in the end of December, arc taken into account in Statement (E.) 
for tliat year ; but in Stateineiit (F.) iliey only a})pear when they have arrived 
soiut ill January in tin* ensuing* year. TIu^ avei*age annual number of per¬ 
sons convicted in referred trials i» 332 to 148 acquitted. 

Tin' re.-^ult of tlic appc'als against the orders passed by the sessions judges is 
only iniperfoctly sliown in these returns ; but fnnn one of the figured n'tiirns 
(No. 2) pri'pared by Sir llobert Barlow, I find that from 3 848 to 1852 inclusive, 
the number of petition‘d of apj)eal averaged 248, the senteuees being modified 
or reversed in 85 cases, and upludd in 182 ca^es; as the average number of 
prisoners in cficli case appear to be about two and a half, the aimnal average of 
prisoners convicted at the'-es‘-ious (ainounfing to 1,035) suffers a furtlier reduction 
of 200 by the result of tlic aj)peal to the Sudder. 

Of the total 4,000 persons aiitiually committed to the sessions for lieinous 
eriin(*s, it tlius appears that^ tlu‘ conviction of 3,735 takes place in the sessions 
eHectiially, and 332 in the referred trials to the Sudiler, so that of the whole num¬ 
ber committed very nearly one-half is eveiituallv aecjuilted. 

Tlie want of accuracy in the materials from which the present statements have 
been compiled, and the time tliat has been spent in fruitless endeavours to 
reconcile diserepaiieies, render an apology necessary for the meagrciiess of the 
conclusions uhicli I Jiavi‘ V(‘iiturt‘d to draw IVoui tJieni ; but. it seems to be very 
unsafe to build upon foinutarions so unstable, and which would probably be 
found on further inquiry to Im* slill more uiitru&twortliy than they appear. 

(signed) C\ 7’. Bucldand, 

30 April 1850. 
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An Epitomu of the Total OFiiiscEs ascertained by the Police to have been Committed in thej Lower 
Provinces from the Ycjus 1S43 to 1852 inclusive. 
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VALUE of PitopiLRTY Stolen and Recovered. 
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STATEMENT of Theft and BuiiciLARY from 184;? to ih. 52 incInsivT. 
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- 

10,110 

11,227 

5,221 

2,323 

9,859 

3,773 

3,602 

1,288 

5,881 

2,280 

316 

205 

1846 - - 1 

Theft 
Burglary - 

- 

9,956 

10,600 

5,102 

l,72.‘i 

8,932 

0,155 

3,299 

1,144 

5,278 

1,790 

3,55 

221 

i8»y - - ^ 

Tliofl 

Burglary - 

- 

10,487 

11,570 

5,143 

1,858 

8,319 

3,820 

3,00 “f 
1,345 

4,904 

2,319 

290 

162 

1848 - ‘ 1 

Theft •- 

- 

11,291 

5,163 

8,451 

3,283 

4,929 

239 

Burglary - 

- 

13,159 

1,900 

3,565 

1,100 

2,259 

1 iC 

1849 ^ 

Theft 


11,613 

5,535 

8,199 

3,414 

4,533 

252 

Burglary - 

- 

14,143 

2,101 

3,454 

1,230 

2,068 

150 

1850 - - 1 

Theft 

BurglaiT’ - 


12,881 

10,403 

5,799 

2,064 

7,948 

3,453 

3,365 

1,149 

4,325 
2,1 12 

258 

192 

f 

Theft 


14,115 ' 

5,354 

10,4 48 

4,491 

5,494 

203 ponding, 20 died, 10 escapeil, 

1851 - 







164 traiiblerred 66. 

1 , 

Burglary - 

. 

19,716 

2,100 

3,579 i 

1,286 

2,060 

170 pcjnding, 9 died, 4 escaped, 






12 traiKsfcrred 32. 

1852- - f 

Theft 


13,531 

[ 5,486 

1 

9,040 

4,217 

1,987 

203 pending, 14 died, 17 escaped, 





199 traubfeired. 

• 

Burglaiy - 

- 

18,987 

! 1,997 

3,(>58 

1,413 

1,993 

189 pending, 10 died, 2 ehciipcJ, 
.51 transferred. 

Total - ^ 

Theft 


93,990 

43,153 

71,796 

28,700 

4<«,390 

2,(;o6 

Burglary - 

- 

1,15,>65 

16,118 

28,403 

9,901 

10,88(1 


Average f 

Theft 

.. 

11,623 

5,304 

8,977 

3,599 

5,048 


of ' 









8 Yeftrs - [ 

Burglary - 


14,483 

2,014 

3,i>50 

1,224 

2,110 
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POLICE IN THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 


— No. 16. — 


MINUTE b}' the Right Honourable tlie Govenior-General. 

Ben UAL Police. —The Honourable Court of Directors, in tlu‘ir despatcii in 
the Judicial Department, No. 41, dated the 24th September 3 856, have expressed 
their conviction that an immediate and thorough reform of tiie police in all tlie 
Old Provinces of India is loudly ealled for. liey have pointed generally to the 
evils ot^tho exisling system, liavo suggested remedies for those evils, and have 
desired the Clovernnient of India to take the subject into its earh coiisidei-ation; 
and, after cominutiication \\itli the otiior Presideneie^ijto rcj)oit fully its sentnnents 
as to tlie expediency of the general n organisation of tlie jjolice tliruughout India 
upon some such system as that which obtains with respect to the police of the 
Punjab, or perliaps the constabulary of Ireland, and as to the mode and cost of 
the proposed reform. 

2. This dospatcli has been communicated to the several local* Cioverymeiits 
with a view to obtain the opinions ol tbo^i Guvcrninents the Honourable 
Court’s sugiiestious. But we liavc already Ixforc^ us the reeooineiidalioiis of the 
Lieutenant-Governor ot Bengal on all the maleiial ((uestions of police and criminal 
justice relating to tht^ Lower Provinces. These, therefore, we may ju'ocecd to 
consider without w^aiting for a further com.siunicatiou Iroiu tlie I.ioutenaut- 
Govcriior, v\'hose opinion on tin* several points referred tc) in the Tfoiioiirablc 
Court’s despatch are already on rect)rd. 

3. As the Honourable Court has invited the Government of liulia to rej)ort 
fully its sentiments as to the expedii ncy of the general reorganisation oi the 
police of India upon some such S 3 ’^ 8 tetn as that ol' tin* Punjab, or perliaps of 
Ireland, I conceive that I shall b(\-t answer that call bv stating freely such 
objections to the Honourable Court’s plan as have occurted to me, and by jiro- 
posing the adoption of the course which has most recomuicnded itself to jny 
judgment wherever a departure from that plan appears to me advisable. 

4. The HonouraWe Court are in favour of one general plan of }X)liee orga¬ 
nisation frr the W'liole of India, modified according to circuraBtances. The main 
features of this plan are that in each Piesidency or Government there should 
be one general superintendent of police ; that there should be a force* under him, 
consisting of horse andMbot, superintended in its larger divisions by European 
subalterns, and equipped, clothed, and disciplined, so as to vender it efficient and 
serviceable without giving it an absolutely militarv* organisation ; that the duties 
of this force sliould be purely^ of a preventive eharacter, iiamelj^ “the preserva¬ 
tion of the public peace,” and “ the adoj>ti(Ui of necessary measures for the pre¬ 
vention of crimethat the detective police should form a constituent portion 
of each battalion of the preventive police uiidei* the European officers; that the 
preventive police should have nothing to do witli the preparation of evidence, but 
that the detective police should for the present Jiave power to make prelimi¬ 
nary inquiries of a judicial character ; that the size of the districis should be 
diminished ; that the police of each district should be taken out of the liands of 
the magistrate and given to an l‘.uropean officer with no other duties, and respon¬ 
sible to the giiiieral superintendent; that no native police officer should be trusted 
wdtii fiscal powers : and lastly, tlu^t the pay ol the detective police should be 
raised, and more efiectual measures taken to punish delimpiency and reward good 
service. 

5. I venture to tiiink that the adoption of a common plan for all India, 
foumled upon the suggestions of the f ionouruble Court as above st-ated. would 
involve rnucli change and expense that is not really necessary. Reloim of the 
police is most needed in Madras and in the Lower Provances of Bengal, but the 
iinperf(‘ctions wbieli abound in the sy-tcins of police in these two great divisions 
of India are not the same, and, exeept in one respect, (»f the insufficient pay oi 
the native officers, have tlieir origin in tlifiereut causes. So, likewise, lV)mlmy 
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No. 1(5. and the N. W. Provinces, where reform is much less needed, differ materially' 

Minute by the from each other, and from the other provinces in respect to the condition of the 

^ 8 ^FS>ruar^T 8^7 nature of the land tenures, the physical aspect of the country, and 

^ ... ^ ^ other important characteristics; and a system of police which may answer well 
in the one would be inapplicable to the circumstances of the other. 

iS, Wc shall, therefore, in my opinion, be far more likely to arrive at a sound 
practical result, and to provide effectually for the protection of life and property 
throughout India, if we treat each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship sepa¬ 
rately, according to its own wants, of course bearing in niind certain leading 
principles which must necessarily he common to all, than if we postpone consi¬ 
deration of the Bengal (juestiou until replies are received from the other Presi¬ 
dencies, and endeavour to frame one bclicme which, with minor modiHcatious, 
shall be equally applicable to all. 

7. In considering the reform of the police of Bengal, the first point upon 
which I shall touch is the appointment of a general superintendent of police for 
the whole Presidency, a point upon which the Honourable Court have strongly 
insisted, ami to which they attach the greatest importance. The <iesire which the 
Court entertain of giving a semi-rnilitary organisation to the police of each Presi¬ 
dency naturally enhances in their view the importance of aiming at uniformity of 
system by tJie creation of a single and responsible head of the whoie force, I am, 
however, convinced, for reasons that will be given presently, that any such semi- 
military orgaifi*^atiun of the police of Bengal generally is inapplicable to the 
circumstances of the Province; and, therefore, 1 shall consider the question of 
appointing one general superintendent of police in Bengal with reference only to 
a police which is to be established mainly for detective purposes, and the appre¬ 
hension of furtive criminals, but which will be aided by such semi-military force, 
like the station-guards at Patna, the Hill-Rangers at Bhaugulpore, or the new 
police corps for the Sonthal Perguniiahs, as may be found necessary for the sup¬ 
pression of disturbance in j)articu]ar localities, or to support the ordinary police in 
case of resistance. 

«. The Government of Bengal embraces an enormous extent of territory, 
extending from the magistrates' district of Cliamparaun in tiic Patna division to 
the district of Sandoway in Arracan, a distance of 1,000 miles ; from the district 
of Debroogurh in Assam to the district of Pooree in Cuttack, a distance of 850 
miles; and from the district of Tipperah in the Chittagong division to the boun¬ 
dary of the province of Nagpore, a distance of 650 miles.* In this extended space 
there are five principal divisions,* in which as many di fie rent languages arc spoken ; 
and there arc also numerous tracts inhabited by aboriginal and wild tribes, none 
of whom understand the languages spoken by the others or by the more civilised 
denizens of the plains. These several divisions and tracts are separated from each 
other, not only by diversity of language and custom, but by the absence of all 
means of ready communication ; so that there is little community of feeling or 
interest between the corresponding ranks of the population in each, and nope at 
ail between the criminal classes, the individuals of which carry on their depreda¬ 
tions w*ithin their own narrow and confined limits, and (except the Thugs who are 
now' well-nigh exterminated, and the Bengal ducoils, tlie gangs of whom do not 
extend their operations beyond the districts adjoining that in which their head- 
quartcr.s are established) almost without concert of any kind. 

9 . The experiment of having one general superintendent of police for this 
large and incongruous territory has been tried, and has failed. The office of 
superinterideut was created in 3 837 and though it was found impossible to place 
under him any of the Non-regulation Districts,'!* or the province of Cuttack ; and 
though it was alterwards found necessary to relieve him of the division of Chit¬ 
tagong, yet, even within this comparatively small, though actually most extensive 
sphere of authority, it was found that the superintendent could exercise little 
more thajQ a nominal control over the district magistrates; that he was unable 
to visit the more distant districts except at rare intervals, and those nearer more 
than once a year; and tliat all that he did could be done far more effectually by 

the 

* Behai, Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Arracan. 
f Chota Nagpore, Assam, Arracan, Darjeeling, Cachar, Cossya Hills. 
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the local government itself, aided by local superintendents of police, each No. ifi 
charged with the control of the police in manageable divisions, consisting of four Minute by the 
or five districts. Accordingly, so lately as 1854, the general superintendency of Oovemor^General. 
police was abolished, and the duties of local superintendents of police were again 
assigned throughout the country, as they had all alonsr been in a great part of it, 
to the commissioners of revenue. It has not, I believe, been found that the 
control over the police in Bengal has, in any respect, been weakened by this 
arrangement. The system prevails now not only in every part of the Bengal 
Presidency without exception, but in the Non-regulation Provinces of the Punjab, 

Oude, and Pegu, and it is everywhere found to work well, so far as the materials 
on whicli it has to work enable it to do so. 

10 . It may be added, that, if it has been found that one general superintendent 
of police could not control the operations of the civil police in a jiortion of the 
Lower Provinces, tijere is very strong ground ior presuming that sucii an officer, 
however great his aptitude and energy, would be unequal to the duty of con¬ 
trolling the semi*niilitary and civil police, augiiiemed as it will be in numbers, 
throughout the whole of "those provinces. 

11 . The next question which arises for consideration is the cunstitfilion of the 
police force. 

12 . In the Punjab, from which the Honourable Court desire that the model 
should be taken for all India, the preventive or military police consists of six 
regiments of foot, containing 5,400 men, and 27 troops of horse, numbering 
2,700 men, and is superintended by four British officers as police captains. The 
infantry furnish guards for jails, treasuries, frontier posts, and escorts for trea¬ 
sure and civil officers in transit. The cavalry are posted in detachments at the 
stations; and smaller parties, stationed along the grand lines of road, serve as 
mounted patrols.* Both horse and foot arc ready to reinforce the civil police, 

“ the former to crush resistance, the latter to expedite pursuit.’' 1’he civil police 
in the Punjab are very much on the same footing as that in the North-western 
I^rovinccs and Beng.il, but they are much more numerous. TIjc territory is 
divided into 228 police jurisdictions or tlianiiahs, in each of wljich is a police 
officer (darogah), on a salary varying from 100 rupees to 50 rupees a month, 
with one or iwo deputes, and about 30 policemen. The total strength is about 
6,900 of all grades. But in the Punjab and the North-western Provinces the 
police establishments of the thaunahs are controlled by the tahsildars, each of 
whom, in addition to his fiscal duties, exercises a vigilant control over the police 
within ins jurisdiction, ‘which on an average consists of about three thaunahs. 

This is an important link in the chain of police management between the district 
magistrate and the darogah, which in Bengal is either wholly wanting, or is 
imperfectly supplied by the joint, deputy, or assistant magistrates in charge of 
subdivisions. 

13. It is to be observed that the immediate duties of the military or pre¬ 
ventive police are, strictly speaking, not tliosc of policemen at all. It is not by 
tlieni^hat crime is either detected or prevented, or criminals traced or arrested. 

Their primary business is of a military rather than a civil character; and they 
are much more frequently employed in relieving the regular troops of irksome 
duties than in assisting the police. They are brought into play as a civil power 
only when resistance is offered to the police, or when speed is necessary in the 
pursuit of offenders along the princqial lines of road. Moreover, tlie detective 
police do not form a constituent pari of the preventive police, but are (piite 
independent of them, and under a perfectly separate organisation. 

14. Now, in Bengal the nucleus of a semi-military force, sufficient for the 
occasional support of the ordinary police, as well as for other duties, already 
exists in the Patna Station Guards, the Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, and tlie corps 
which has recently been raised for police service in the Sontal pergunnahs. Tiie 
Patna Guards have been organised on iheir present footing since 1848. They 
supply personal guards to tne commissioner of the division aud the judg<‘s of the 
districts named in the margin.t They also furnish jail, treasuiy, and opium 

guards 
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No. i6# guards for these districts, and escort for treasure and prisoners. A portion of 
Minuuby the the force remains at head-quarters at Patna, where they are drilled and discip- 
Covernor-Ganenil. lined under the eye of the European commandant, and are available for relief 
Feh* ^ >57* mjfj aiding the police in any emergency. The Bhaugulpore Hill Rangers, in 
like manner, supply personal and station guards in the districts of Bhaugulpore, 
Purnea, and Monghyr, and arc also available for escort duty, and as an auxiliary 
police force in case of need. 

15. In 1845 the Government of Bengal proposed to form three corps of 
station guards, one for the districts in the neighbourhood of Patna, a second for 
the districts of the Delta and Western Bengal, and a third for Bengal north and 
uest of the river Ganges. This resulted in the establishment of the Patna police- 
guard, by way of experiment; but the formation of the other two corps was post¬ 
poned, partly on the ground of economy, and partly owing to a doubt whether 
two additional corps would suffice for the duties assigned to them in the wide 
extent of territory in whicli it was proposed to employ them. Since then, and 
not longer ago than last year, the Lieutenant-Governor has proposed to raise 
three such corps, in addition to the one already sanctioned for the Sontal 
pergitnnahs. 

16. It appears to me, tliat if the civil police force be reorganised in the 
juanner hereafter to be uieutionod,'and if due provision be made for its proper 
supervision and control, all the objects of a military police, so far as concerns 
Bengal, will be answered by the enrolment of two more corps of station guards, 
under the saine organisation as that of the Patna station guards and the Sontal 
police force. 1 am disposed to think that if the corps of Bhaugulpore Hill 
Rangers be made, as it ought to be, a purely civil corps, by means of it and of 
the Sontal police regiment, station guards could be supplied to all the Bengal 
districts to the w'est of the Bhagerutty, as well as to Dinagepore and Malda ; and 
then one corps with its head-quarters at Berhampore, and another witii its head¬ 
quarters at Dacca, would probably give all that is required. The additional 
expense involved in entertaining these two corps of station guards would be 
trifling, as a large number of burkundauzes now employed to guard the several 
gaols and treasuries would be dispensed with. 

] 7. The head-quarters of the Behar corps would be, asi* at present, at Patna, 
where it is most needed. The hill-rangei's would have their head-quarters at 
Bhaugulpore ; the Sontal corps at Soory ; and the Berhampore corps at Berham- 
])ore, all within reach of the Sontal pergunnahs; and the Dacca corps would 
have Its head-quarters at the spot in Bengal at wliicli it has been most frequently 
surmised that resistance to the constituted authorities may occur. 

18. Cuttack is to a certain extent supplied with a reserve police force in the 
Balasore paiks; Chota Nagpore is preserved against resistance or disturbance by 
its local battalion. Assam has a similar protection, and so lias Arrakan. 

19. For these several corps no general superintendence but that trf the local 
Government, and no special organisation other than that of internal discipline, is 
required. The commandant of each should bounder the ortlers of the commis¬ 
sioner in whose division he is placed, and the detachments in each district under 
the orders of the local magistrate. Discipline might be insured by occasional 
inspection of the men at head-quarters by a military officer selected for the 
purpose. 

20 . I now come to the constitution of thu civil police. On this subject we 
have had before us for a long time a recommendation from the Government of 
Bengal, that the salaries of the niohurirs and jemadars who occupy the position * 
of the deputy police officers in the Punjab, and also the salaries of the burkun¬ 
dauzes should be considerably increased. The Lieutenant-Governor, in a letter 
dated 3(^th April 1855, has submitted a definite proposition on this head, involv¬ 
ing an additional expenditure of 3,38,609 rupees a year. It is proposed by His 
Honor that the mohurirs, instead ot their presimt pay, varying from 20 to 5 a 
month, should one quarter of them receive 40, another quarter 36, and the rest 
uO a month : and that the jemadars, instead of their present pay varying from 15 
to 4 cl month, should one quarter of them receive 20, another quarter 15, and the 
rest, 10 a month. It is further proposed that the burkundauzes, who are now 
paid at rates varying from 6 to 2 a month, should one quarter of them receive 6, 

another 
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another quarter 5, and the rest 4 a month, 
follows:— 


For Mohurirs 
„ Jemadars 
„ .Burkundauzes 


The proposed increase of cost is as 


Rs. 

1,01,»7l 
64,640 
01,990 


No. 16 . 
Minute by the 
Governor^Geoerat. 
t8 Feb. 1857. 


Total - - - Rs. 3 , 38,609 


The absolute necessity for some such measure as this has been long since recog¬ 
nised* by the Government of India. The proposal has been agreed to by my 
Honourable Colleagues, and should be at once sanctioned. It is, to my miiid, an 
essential point in police reform, without which no other improvements wc can 
adopt will be of any avail; but I am led to entertain some doubt whether any 
burkundaz ought to receive less than five rupees a monlht in any part of the 
country, and there is still abundant reason to fear that the police in every grade 
is numerically insuflScient, and that it «ill be found necessary, besides increasing 
the pay of the exi-jliug establishment, considerably to augment its strength, I 
think the designation of inohurir, meaning strictly “ a clerk,” should be changed 
to that of naib darogah. 

21. The Lieutenant-Governor has proposed, that a “few considerable prizes 
be held out to darogahs, in the shape of increased salaries for particularly distin¬ 
guished scTvicc.” To this I do not object, provided it be shown in each individual 
case that the d'-servirig officer is not qualified for promotion to the deputy 
magistracy. I think that this sort of promotion is the natural and proper reward for 
a successful darogah of police, and likely to be the most eflectivcin its influence, 
and 1 hope that it will be found practicable to award it more generally than the 
Lieutenant-Goveinor supposes, especially now that the higher offices in the police 
are beginning to he filled by natives of character and Buglisli education. In this 
view it appears to me that the Goverimieiit of India might agree to grant not 
more than 10 special salaries of 200 rupees, and as many of 160 rupees for distin¬ 
guished service, to be given only on the condition above expressed, and not by 
any means as a matter of course. 

22. The next point of importance, as it seems to me, is to supply the want 
which is felt in Bengal from the absence of the tabsildars, wlio occupy so pro¬ 
minent a position in the.system of the Punjab and the North-western Provinces. 
The number of thannuhs in the Lower Provinces, after deducting for city 
thannahs of a very small extent in the cities of Patna, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, 
and for the thannahs at the Smlder stations, is said by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in his Minute of the 30th April last, to be about 400.j: The geographical extent 
of the Bengal tharinahs is generally greater than that of the thannahs in the 
North-western Provinces and Punjab, ami the facility of communicatiun from 
one part oT a district to another is less. Making allowance for this, and remem¬ 
berin'^, on the other hand, that the tabsildars arc burdened with heavy fiscal 
duties, 1 am disposed to think that the police subdivisions in Bengal may properly 
consist, on an average, of from three to four thannahs, each under an officer 
exercising plenary police powers, and also judicial powers, cither of an ordinary 
assistant, or of an assistant with special powers, or of a joint magistrate, according 
to circumstances. Of these officers, who, if uncovenanted, may very properly be 
designated deputy magistrates, and who may occasionally be members of the 
covenanted service, 133 will be required. 

23. The 


# —In 1843, the Government of India, in sanctioning the augmentaiinn of the darogahs* 

salaiieS) desired that the principle might be carried still further, and extended to other classes ol 
police officers; and promised to approve such extension if the increase in the darogahs’pay was* 
found to answer. The Honourable Court, in reifrence to this, meidy observed that the present 
rate of charge should not be increased without their previous sanction; and nothing has*since been 
done in the matter. 

t Note, —Mr. Dampier recommended^ in 1840, that there should be two grades of burkundauzes 
on 5 and 6. . /> * 

J There must be some error in tliis. The number of thannahs is stated in Mi. Secretary Grey s> 
letter, of the 30th April 1855, to be 527 ; so that, after allowing fur city and Sudder thannahs, there 
must be about 450 rural thannahs to be provided for. 
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No. i6. 23. The Lieutenant-Governor states, that there are only 33 olficers already 

Minute by the available for tins service, and that, therefore, 100 more will be needed, whose 

salaries, according to the scale alreadj- fixed for the uncovenanted executive 
service, will amount to 4,21,200 rupees. This number, His Honor observes, 
may be diminished, if the strength of the covenanted service be increased. The 
ordinary strength and pay of the imcovenanted service in Bengal is shown in the 
margin;* but there are at present 10 supernumeraries, all of the lowest grade, 
whose salaries amount to 24,000 rupees a year, making the total present expense 
4 , 40,200 ruf)ees a year. Novv, if the number be made up to 200 , the 
gradations may be properly arranged somewhat on the present scale, and with 
some addition to the number of those who are paid at the higher rate, though T 
am not prepared to agree with the Liciitenant-Govcmor in thinking that a higher 
rate of salary than 700 rupees a month, with a pension in prospect, is necessary 
for securing tlie most efficient service. I propose, therefore, the following 
scale:— 

Rs. 


First Class 

- 10 

at 

700 


7,000 

Second Class 

- 15 

at 

600 

. 

9,000 

Tliii d Class 

- 26 

at 

500 

- 

12,500 

Fourth Cl^l^s 

- 40 

at 

400 

* 

16,000 

Fiftli Class 

- 60 

at 

300 

- 

15,000 

Sixth Class 

- CO 

at 

200 

- 

12,000 

1 

• Total 

200 




71,500 

— 





12 






8 , 58,000 


The total increase of expense nn<Ier this Iiead will be 4,12,800 rupees, aiid I 
belit^ve it to be absv)lutely necessary, 

24. With assistance of the character ihns obtained, and with subordinate 
police, stimulated to a zealous discharge of their duties by fair wages and a 
prospect of ))romotion, I am not inclined to think that ajiy of the districts of 
Bengal will be too extensive to be managed by a magistrate at its hcdd-quartcrs, 
even though he be employed on duties of another kind, or that any division of 
such districts is rerpiired, at all events as a general measure. To any special 
application for the division of a magisterial district, the Government of India 
will doubtless always be ready to attend, 

25. 1 now come to the important question discussed in some of the papers be¬ 
fore us, as to whether, in certain Regulation districts in the Lower Provinces, the 
offices of magistrate and colhictor should continue sepamte, or whether they 
should be united in one person. After giving the subject my best consideration, 
and carefully weighing the arguments which have been adduced on dither side, 
I liavc come to the conclusion that the two offices where now. separate shoutd be 
leuniied, and that the system which is found to work equally well in the Non- 
Regulation districts in the North-Western Provinces, and in several districts of 
the Lower Provinces, should be uniformly adopted. It seems to me, sr)eaking 
witlj sincere deference to the opinion of my honourable colleague, Mr. Grant, 
that reason, no less that experience, points to the necessity of concentrating the 
wdiole executive power of the Government, .in each district of Bengal, in the 
hands of one experienced man. We liave the authority of Lord Dalliouse, after 

four 
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four years' experience of local administration, in favour of the measure ; and w* No, 16 . 
liave tlie earnest and repeated recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor on Minute by the 
the same side. The system of separating the two offices seems to have been Govemor-GeneraU 
adopted rather on theoretical grounds, and in the liope that any change would 1857, 

conduce to the improvement of the police, than from the experience of^^pracrical 
inconveniepce from their union ; tliough if it had been otherwise, the previous 
system can hardly be said to have had a fair trial, seeing that it existed only a 
few years, and at a time when tlie chief energies of the coUector-magistpate were 
taxed for the performance of the onerous duties imposed by the sudden and ener¬ 
getic enforcement of the resumption laws 


26. The Honourable Court have in their recent despatcli expressed a clear , 

opinion, that though the union of fiscal and police powers in the Itands of a 
subordinate native officer is to be avoided, and where it exists to be discontinued, 
there is not ** the same objection to the combination of magisterial and fiscal 
powers in the hands of our European officers, because we can better hope that 
they will not abuse iheir power, and because by employing tlie collector as the ; 
principal magistrate of each district, we arc able to obtain for the chief aduiinis- 
tratioii of the penal laws a more efficient, and especially a more experienced ^ 
class of officers than would ntlierwdse be available." ‘ 

“ This," they add, “ is an important consideration, which ought never to be 
lost sight of." I beg respectfully to express my thorough concurrence in this 
opinion. 

27. I agree with the Honourable Mr. Grant that a system of administration 
which suits an uncivilised country may not be adapted t(» one more advanced in 
civilisation, but there still remains the question wdictlicr tlie districts in Bengal, 
in which the offices have been divided, are in that advanced state of civilisation ; 
wliicli renders the division of magisterial and fiscal function a preferable mode of 
local administration to that in which these functions arc united ; and whether 
there is such material difference in point of civilisation between those districts 
and the districts in which no such division has taken place, or between those 
districts and all the districts of the North-western Provinces, a*! to re(|Uire a ' 
separate and more theoretically perfect system of administration* Judging from 1 
all the evidence before me as to the state of things in the Upper and I-<ower ' 
Provinces of tlie Bengal Presidency, I find myself constrained to answer this 
question in the negative. 1 think that, in Bengal especially, the efficient admi¬ 
nistration of the penal laws requires all the force and influence which the 
Goveinnieiit can biing to bear iijioii it, and that tliis force and influence w’ill be 
increased by substituting for the divided authority now partially cxisiing in 
tliese provinces that union of local control wlticli, as it seems to me, is much 
better suited to the character and wMiits of tlie people*. I do not think that the 
case would be met by raising the salaries of the magistrates and reducing those of 
the collectors, or putting them upon an equality. An inexperienced collector 
may be as mischievous as an inexperienced magistrate, and it is not desirable that 
aiiy^niaii should exercise independent authority of any kind over a whole district ' 
until he is ri|)e for ir. And even if experience could be secured in both offices, i 
ihe division of authority is to be avoided rather than sought. As regards the 
people, I fully believe that what has been called the patriarchdl form of govern¬ 
ment is, in their present condition, most congenial to them ; and best understood 
by them: and as regards the governing power, the concentration of all responsi¬ 
bility upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive, and to stimulate his 
energy in every department to the utmost, whilst it will preclude the growth of 
those obstructions to good government which are apt to spring up wliere two co- ; 
ordinate officers divide fhe authority. 

28. Neither do I think that a panillel can be drawn between a Bengal mofussil 
district and the presidency town of Calcutta in respect to a division of offices. In 
the former the collector is and must be an officer of high authority, wdiose relation 
to the zemindars and to ihe rest of the agricultural community, in connexion jrith 
the settlement and collection of the land revenue, and the disposal of quasi-judicial 
questions relating to it, must always be one of influence and power, and whose co¬ 
operation w ith the magistrate it is most important to secure by the closest union.. In 
Calcutta, on the other hand, the magistrate, an officer of long experience*, with an 
expensive and numerous staff of European and native police at bis command, and 
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No. i6, assisted by justices of legal altaimnents and practice* would derive no appreciable 

Minutely the addition oi power from being charged with the collection of petty ground-rents, 

i8 FWb excise upon spirits, a duty entrusted to an uncovenanted officer under the 

^ control of the collector of the 24-rergunnahs, Moreover, the concentrated wealth 

and civilisation of the town of Calcutta are such as to require and support a more 
perfect division of labour in its local administration than any entire district or town 
of tlie mofussil can be expected to claim, upon like grounds, for many genera¬ 
tions to come. 

29. I propose, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor be at once authorised, 
as opportunities occur, to reunite the offices of magistrate and collector through¬ 
out the Lower Provinces wherever they have been separated, assigning to the 
united offices the salary of 27,000 rupees a year, now drawn by the collectors 
and magistrates in the North-western Provinces, but liable to reduction on the 
report oi the Commissioner on Civil Salaries, and absorbing as many of the 
separate inngistracies as may be necessary to avoid any additional expense, 
leaving the remaining salaries now assigned to magistrates available for paying 
the covenanted officers who will then be employed as joint-magistrates and 
deputy-collectors in each district, precisely on the same system as in the North¬ 
western Provinces, It is to be observed that tlie officers are now united in 
thirteen of the Regulation Districts, viz,, the three districts of the Cuttack Pro 
vince, Cliiiitjpanin, Ilaraset, Furreedpore, Bancora, Noakolly, Pubna, Bogra, 
Malda, Beerbhoin, and Bhaueulpore. In the two last-mentioned, it was brought 
about only last year, with the sanction of the Government of India, after the 
suppression of the Sontal insurrection, 

30. But I tliink it will be advisable, as U is certainly in accordance with 
the views of the Honourable Court, that the joint magistrate in each district 
should be charged with the immediate responsibility of controlling the police of 
the district, somewijat after the fashion of the district superintendent of police 
in Bombay. The Bengal joint niatiistrate, like the Bombay superintendent of 
police, woidd be under the general orders of the magistrate; but while the 
niagistiate confines himself for tlie most part to judicial and administrative 
matters, tlie joint magistrate w ould have the control of the executive police, and 
take the initiative in the prevention and detection of crinv?. I have already 
mentioned my reasons for thinking it inexpedient to give a more military character 
to tite Bengal police tlian it now bears ; and it is in accordance with those reasons 
tl»at I propose that the immediate cpnlrol of the police should be in the liaiids 
of a civil rather than in those of a military officer. Tlivj station guards, when 
their interference is needed to aid the civil police, will be at the disposal of the 
magistrate and his deppty, but there seems no necessity for placing them, as 
regards discipline or internal organisation, under mjy other command than that 
of their own officers, who wdll be bound, however, to pay implicit obedience to 
the authorities of the district in which they are stationed. 

31. Having considered the questions which relate directly to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the slip! ndiary police of Bengal, I proceed to offer a few remarks on^lie 
cognate subjects referred to in the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 30tli 
April last. 1 propose to discuss in a separate Minute the very important subject 
of tlie village watch, the condition of which, owning to the uncertainty which has 
been suffered to exist as to the persons who are liable to pay for its support, has 
become deplorable. 

32. I agree generally with the Lieutenant-Governor in the remarks recorded 
by his Honour in the 49tli to the 55th paragraph of his Minute, regarding the 

n union of the judicial and c'xecutive powers in ihe same hands. I conceive it to 
j be quite in accordance with the notions entertained by the people of these pro- 

' vinces, and well adapted to their state of civilisation, that the officers who are 

chargi d with the duty of superintending and directing the operations of the police 
should also exercise the powers of a magistrate, to try and punish offenders except 
in heinoiis'cases. In regard to the magistrate of a district, I am of opinion, tliat — 
although it is convenient that he should make over the immediate management 
of the police to his head-assistant, the joint magistrate, and devote a greater 
portion of his attention to the trial of the heavier cases within his competence, 
and the preparation of cases which have eventually to be committed to the 
sessions lor trial—it is most conducive to the public good that ho should exercise 

a general 
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a general control over the proceedings of his subordinate oflScer, and interfere No- 16 . 
when it may be necessary for him to do so. On the other hand, I see no reason Minute by the 
why the joint magistrate should not devote some portion of the time he can GovemoNGetieml. 
spare from police duties to the disposal of judicial business. And with respect F eb, ift gy. 
to the deputy magistrates in charge of subdivisions, though their attention should 
be primarily given to police matters, it seems desirable that they should also 
exercise judicial authority^in a large class of cases, referring onl}'^ such cases as 
they may not have leisure to deal with to the mooiisiff for disposal. In the event 
of too much being left to the moonsiff, the monthl}’’ statements furnished by the 
deputy magistrate to the magistrate would show it immediately. 

33 . I am not averse to that part of the scheme of tlie Indian Law Commis¬ 
sioners which would invest all the moonsiffs with criminal powders, at any rate, to 
the extent of those now cxercisetl by assistant magistrates; and 1 think it expe¬ 
dient that the Lieutenant-Governor sliould vest witli the higher or special criminal 
powers all such of the class of native judges as are capable of exercising them. 

All petty complaints of which the police do not take cognisance ^ might be re¬ 
ceived, in the first instance, by the moonsiff*; and tlie police might be empowered 
to send to the nearest moonsiff for trial all cases which seem to them «»f such < 
trivial importance as not to require the interference of the magistrate, or the ! 
deputy magistrate; but I do not think that it would be conducive to tlu* con- * 
venience of the people, or otherwise expedient to denude the magistrate, or the 
deputy mjigistrates, of all judicial powers, or to prevent the magistrate from 
exercising a control over the judicial proceedings of the moonsiff on the criminal 
side. 

34 . Regarding the salaries and position of the native judges, I shall record 
my opinion in a separate Minute, 

36. I incline strongly to the opinion that the proceedings of the subordinate 
criminal courts should be of the simplest possible description. I arn also of 
opinion that there should be no appeal of right from the sentence of a sub¬ 
ordinate court iu criminal matters; but tliat the magistrate should have autho¬ 
rity to revise or modify the decision of every assistant or officer exercising tlie 
powers of assistant within his jurisdiction, and that the judge should, in like 
manner, have authority to revise or modify the decision of every magistrate or 
officer exercising the powers of a magistrate. The review would take place as a 
matter of course, and any person would be competent to call the attention of 
the magistrate or judge to any point u]Joii wliich the deeWon had done wrong to 
any one. 

3 (;. In the last paragraph of tlieir despatch the Honourable Court suggest 
wliciher the influence, services, and means of information of the landholders 
and European residents in the Mofussil might not be made more available than 
at present for purposes of police, especially for the prevention and ilctection 
of the ragre heinous crimes. This subject is treated in the 90th and 91st para¬ 
graphs of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 30th April last, and his 
Honor, after recapitulating the arguments which may be used in favour ot^ and 
against, the measure, though he does not recommend its immediate adoption, 
leans to the opinion, “ that a careful and judicious enlisting into the service of the 
public of the rich and powerful zemindars and planters of the interior lias in it 
much that seems to promise well, and that it should, at all events, be kept in 
view as a tnensure to be at some, perliaps distantly, future time, gradually 
accomplished.” 

37 . As bearing 011 this point, 1 desire to submit for the consideration of the 
Council the fact tliat, in*tne island of Ceylon, a considerable number of unpaid 
justices of the peace have, for some years past, been appointed to aid tlie stipen¬ 
diary magistrates in the disposal of cases. Many of the European planters, and 
most of the respectable natives of each province, have received a commission. 

They are not vested with a power of punishment, but can remand a prisoner 
for further examination, or commit him to lake his trial before a vompetent 
court, and they can take recognisances for good behaviour. They have also the 

^ powder 


• Such as adultery, abusive language, calumny, slight trespass, or petty assault. 
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No. 36 . power of issuing warrants, summons, and subpoenas through the police. The 

Wautebjr th^ system is said to work well, and lo give satisfaction to tiie people; while the 

^t^mmission is valued by those who hold it, especially the natives, as a social dis- 
tinction whicli they would not willingly sacrifice by the abuse of any power which 
it gives them. 

38. I am strongly disposed to think that a similar, system might, safely, and 
wirh great advantage, be adopted in the interior of India, and that in Bengal 
especially, where so many persons, both European and native, of wealth, influence, 
and intelligence are to be found, there are peculiar reasons, not only as relating 
exclnsi\ely to the administration of police and criminal justice, but of a wider 
political character, which render it advisable that an attempt should b (5 made to 
enlist their services in the cause of order and good government. I should be 
disposed to authorise the Lieutenant-Governor to vest with the powers of an 
assistant magistrate, under Act No. XV. of 1843, scarcely equivalent to those of 
a justice of the peace under the English law, any ])ersons of re.s|)cctability whom 
l»e may consider fit to be entrusted with such i)ower. Persons so empowered 
would be competent to receive comjdaints in all except heinous offences, includ¬ 
ing aflV^y, to issue suminoiis, w^arrants, and subpoenas, to take evidence, to punish 
up to fifteen days’ iniprisonineiit, and 50 rupees fine; and in cases of theft with 
one month’s further imprisonment, in lieu of stripes, and to refer to tlic magistrate, 
or deputy magistrate, for final orders, cases requiring a severer measure of 
punishment, It is diflicuU lo conceive that powers like these would be abused, 
except in very I'are instances, by the persons whom the Lieutenant-Governor 
would select to exercise them. Even 111 the absence of a higher principle, the 
fear of losing a marked social distinction, and tl)e influence which accompanies it, 
would prevent such a result; and the benefit which a judicious exercise of such 
power "Would be certain to confer on the public, seems to me to demand an early 
trial of the experiment. We know that, as it is, a quasi-mngisterial poww is 
assumed by many zemindars and planters; that, although not recognised by the 
Jaw or the Government, it is accjuiesced in by those around them, and that, upon 
the whole, advantage results from it, 1 should consider it a great gain if the 
Government should be able to obtain tlie open and active eo-operation of the best 
men of those classts for the fuitlieranee of justice and the maintenance of order. 
To the public the gain would be, that Justice would bo brought nearer to every 
man’s door than can otherwise be the ca‘?e; and to a government It can never be 
a matter of in<lift’erencc to enlist amongst its officers and coadjutors the most 
intelligent, wealthy, and independent members of the community. 1 would try 
the experiment, and 1 would not be discouraged if here and there the trust should 
not be satisfactorily discharged, or even should be abused. 

39. In the 16tli paragraph of their despatch the Honourable Court observe, 

that they “ think it desirable that an enactment should be passed, vesting in the 
magistrate or superintendent of police the power of summarily inflicting severe 
punisijinent on policemen in proved cases of delinquency, and that the Local 
Government should be invariably apprised of instances of their intelligence and 
int(*grity, and he prompt and lilteral in rewarding such conduct.” * 

40. So far as litngcd is concerned, the law as it stands enables a magistrate 
lo inflict summary punishment on police officers convicted of delinquency of any 
kind, and the Local Government has the means, which it frequently exercises, of 
rewarding deserving police officers, either by promotion to tlm higher grades of 
the service or by special rewards. 

41. To recapitulate, my proposals are:— 

First ,—^That the police of Bengal be reorganised at once without waiting for 
a plan applic«ible to the whole of India. 

Second ,—That tin re be no general superintendent of police for Bengal, but 
that the ptdice be superintended, Jis at present, by the commissioners of divisions 
acting under the general control of the Government 

That ihe police of Bengal be not orgaiaised after a military fashion, 
but that two or perhaps three additional corps of ^station guards he formed, to 
protect the oflice.s jails, and treasuries, to furnish escorts, and to aid the regular 
police in case of need. 

Fourth —That the salaries of the mohurirs, Jemadars, and burkuridauzes be 

raised. 
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91 Feb, 1857 .* I somewhat question whether less toao. three additional pcdice ballons will 
be sufficient few the wants of the Ben^ provinces; and I think it ^uld be 
useful if a military organisation were so far ^ren to them, that they 'tooiild not 
be always stationary at the same places, but be liable to relief at modemte Intervals 
of time,, I believe that the local connexions and prejqdices formed and ctoate^ 
by long residence in the same spot are highly prejudidal to efficiency. In this 
case I tliink there should bo one general superintendent, not of police, but of 
police corps. 

The union of the offices of collector and magistrate in one person is, I have 
little doubt, wrong in theory, but I believe it will work better in practice than 
any other plan that can be afforded at present, and 1 recommend that, it be carried 
into effect without further delay. 


21 February 1857. 


(signed) J. A. Doriii. 


83 Feb. 1857 . I liave carefully perused these interesting papers; I do not see any necessity 

- for there being “ one general superintendent, not of police, but of police corps;” 

but, with that single exception, I fully concur in all the sentiments and remarks 
recorded in the above Minute by my lionourable colleague, Mr. Dorin. 

23 February 1857. (signed) J. Low. 


No. 18 . 
Minute by the 
Hon. J. P. Grant. 
9 April 18^7. 


1. I PROPOSE to discuss the several points raised in the papers before us, in 
the order in which they are treated in the Minute of the Kight Honourable the 

Governor-Gencrar. * 

♦ 

2. Separate Treatment of tlm Matter ,—I agree most fully with his Lordship 
in thinking that the question of improving the police of Bengal should not be 
<lel,ayed for the purpose of introducing one uniform scheme of reform at all the 
Presidencies. To mature sueli a uniform and general scheme, assuming the ex- 
pcdieticy of establishing such uniformity, must be the work of a very considerable 
time; w hilst the weakness and defects of the Bengal police are too notorious; 
tht* interests at stake in this the most important division of tiie empire are^too 
gref»t; and the contrast between the provision made for the police of other more 
favoured but less important provinces, and that made for the police of Bengal, 
is too glaring, to warrant any avoidable delay. Delay is not unavoidable, 
because the evil can be remedied, for present purposes, without reference to the 
systems, present or prospective, of the other Presidencies, Whether, therefore, 
it be decided that a uniform system should be eventually introduced all over 
India, or that each Presidency, and each division of a Presidency, should have 
such a system as may be thought best for itself (on which question I am not in 
a position to form an opinion at present), I earnestly hope that we may be imme¬ 
diately authorised to do what is pres^ingly required for Bengal. 

3. Tlii*^ will not stand in the way of any more general and uniform reform at 
any future^time. For what is it that is mostpressingly.required for Bengal? 
Many projects, more or less differing from each other, are proposed by way of 
reform; but there is one foundation on which they arO all built, and in respect 
to the necessity of which all are agiwd, namely, a largely increased exp^diture 
upon the native police—such an expenditure at the very least as will raise th^ 
expenditure upon this department of administration in Bengal so as to approach 

to 
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empJt^ rfittck m it the very least as will ^ve Bengal a pdic^ which, Minot® toy m ^ 

itt litete phytiiil b not palpably ioittfeqaate. 1 take the liberty of Hem. J. P.<3hr«it 

appending to this paper a copy of a Minute I recorded in another department, ^ A pril 

undfer date the 27th of November 1854 , trbich bears so directiy upon the 

present point, that its " rein trod uction here will save the repetition of an old 

argument in new words. If an additional expenditure upon the native police of 

Bengal of *all grades, to the amount of some fifteen lacs of rupees a year, is 

allowed, no matter upon what system the additional force is organised, we canW 

fail to do great good. If this expenditure of money is not allowed, no change 

of system will avail. 

4. A gtmral Superintendent of Police for the whole Bengal Presidency, —On 
tins point I agree thoroughly with the Governor-General, for the reasons assigned 
by his Lordship. It seems to me that the divisional system is the host system 
now in force in India. Under this system the local administration in all exe¬ 
cutive departments of what may be called u small province of manageable extent, 
consisting of five or six districts, is (or should be) entrusted to a single officer of 
mark and experience, as commissioner ; and the general superiutendenee of the 
police of his division seem.'a to mo an essential part of the business of su<*h an 
officer, wiihout vihich the object of tlic system is not attained. 

6 . Constitution (f the Bengal Police Force.--! agree generally in liis 
Lordship’s remarks respecting military police, I woultl adopt, however, in Bengal 
exactly the Punjab system of police corps, convening, as is proposed, the Bebar 
Station Guards (which body 1 am inclii»e<l to think partakes im little of the 
military (‘.haracter), the Hill Rangers (vdiicii body being now purely military 
must partake too much of that, character), and the new levy of Punjabees, into 
police battalions formed on the Punjab modoL I do not see why the Calcutta 
militia should not undergo the.same conversion ; it seems to me that a third class 
of corps between the class of civil and the class of military corps is unnecessary. 

I feel doubtful whether two additional police cor])S, as pro))Oscd, would quite 
suffice to protect Bengal as it should be protected, eonsidering tiie remarkably 
small number of regular troops which are now or hereafter are likely to be can¬ 
toned witliin its liipits. 1 fear one corps at Dacca will beau insufficient pro¬ 
vision for Eastern Bengal. Tlic {dontal side of Bengal is now amply provided 
for. There is no reason io suppose that because tlie last outbreak was there, the 
next will be there also- 1 look upon the Sontal Perguimahs as quieted for ever; 
but I regard the Femzy population of Eastern Bengal, filling extensive and 
populous districts now wholly uti])rotcctLd, as a source of very serious danger, 
though a danger which requires only tlic securities provided in every pait of 
India except Bengal, in order to he fully guarded against. 

0 . I am also doubtful how far wc can fairly lay claim to the pay of burkun- 
dauzes now employed as jail and treasury guards, as a partial sot-off against tlie 
cost of tfic new police battalions. For wdratever number of men, whether men 
of a*police battalion or burkundaiizcs, are (unployed as jail and treasury guards, 
that number will be wholly useless for the purposes for whicli the new police 
corps are wauled- When, therefore, I speak of the number of new police corps 
that will be required, Imean corps of such strength as will afford enough movable 
men, over and above such immovable guards as may be supplied by them. 

7 . \Vhat is at present onr disgrace and our danger in Bengal is, not merely 
that our police burkundauzes are ‘infinitely too few in number to keep the peace 
among 40 millions of souls, but that the morale of the policemen we have is 
such that they won't fight, even when in sufficient numerical strength at any spot. 

They are wholly useless, not only in such a grave affair us the Sontal insurrection, 
but 111 the common affrays that occur constantly in Bengal. They cannot face the 

f irofessional lattials. There are numerous cases of European civil officers, with 
arge guards of burkundauxes, put^to the rout by rictars lass formidable than the 
professional lattials. It is, in my opinion, not enough that there shall be, as is 
proposed, at every head-station of a district a body of men to be relied on, who 
can be sent m force to any part of the district where a formidable rising may 
take place. Such a body of men at the head-station would be of great occasional 
use, and would tend to give a genoi*al sense of^^eurity to the whole distnet; but 
we want also other men of the same sort for every dav use. For this purpose, 
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th^re tnust be, I think, if Hot at every thanuab, at least i» tt%’ery small circle of 
' thaniiahs, a body of men who can be retied on when opposed by such classes as 
our latiials and daooits are composed of; and who shvill ever be at liand to suppress 
or prevent tlie common affrays, and the common acts of force, by which the 
strong oppress tlie weak in these proviuccs. In short, the physical force which 
every darogah must have at his command, should be a real force, not as now 
merely a nominal force, which fails him whenever it is wanted for use; and for 
this fuirpose, I see nothing for it but to supplant our thannah burkuiidauzcs by 
semi-military p<dicemen. The detection of crime, I do not doubt, will be best 
managed by quite a different class of men, whose numbers will be compuKUively 
very few, and whose qualifications must be very different from those required of 
a Sturdy and spirited body (»f fighting policemen. As a class, I cannot very 
clearly distinguish these proposed detective policemen from the class to which 
the present thuimah moliurirs belong. 


8. I can inyscdf hardly liope that less than three new police battalions will 
secure Bengal; and whatever number of battalions there may be, I think the 
strength rc(juired for purely jiolicc purposes must be provided, over and above 
the niiifil)er required as jail and treasury guards. Tbe plan 1 sJiould prefer would 
be to have a small separate police corps for every division. This would require 
for Bengal and Behar several small corps. 


9. District Ctoil Police ,—I agree with tlie Riglit honourable the Governor- 
General ill thinking that the d(5siguntion of moliurir should be changed to that of 

* naib thaiiiiadar, and that tlicsc n;iib thaiiiiadars should be classed, and should 
have their }>ay raised in the manner and to tlie full e.xtoiit recommended by the 
Imnonrable the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. I think also that the proposed 
classification of the subordinate class called jiimmadars, is very desirable, and 
tlie proposed increufte of their pay indispensable. 

10. As to the thannah burkimdauzes, if they are retained at all, I agree with 
his Lordship in thinking that five rupees a month are not too much for rhe lowest 
ela^-s. But my own opinion is that, however much we jiaj" them, tlio-e men Avill 
be useless; and that unless we replace them by a useful body of men, our in¬ 
tended reform will fail. We reiiuire a body of men enlisted on the side of order, 
who shall be equal in point of courage, and superior in point of discipline and 
.organisation to the [irofessional lattials. These tliannah burkundauzes are infi¬ 
nitely inferior to the lattials in ell three points. Now, raising their pay might 
enable us to get men of sufficient courage; it might put the magistrate on a more 
equal footing in the lattial market with the zemindar and planter than be is on now, 
but it would do nothing, for discipline or organisation. To attain these obj{;cts 
we must have a semi-military body; and as we arc to have such a body in the 
police battalions, I would look to those battalions exclusively for my physical 
force at the thannah, as well as at the Sudclar station. If this use is not made of 
the ])roposed police corps, tlicu such corps will be merely what the ‘Calcutta 
militia are uow, w liich J'or all common police purposes not, and waa not 
intended to be, of any use. If this use is made of tlie proposed corps, then I 
believe tbe lattials’ occupation will be gone. 

11. lam unable to agree with the Lieutenant-Govenior in thinking that tlie 
lliannadars generally are not inadequately paid at present. It appears to me that 
no increase in the pay of the men under the thannadar will be worth >vbat it 
must cost, unless the thaanadar liirnself, on whom everything rests, is put upon a 
respectable footing; raising the pay of the men without raising that of the master, 
whose pay is already too low, will tend still fiirfher to degrade the po«iiliou of the 
juaster. I believe that in thinking the pay of darogabs sufficient, tbo Lieutenant- 
Goveinor is not supported by the general feeling (whether official or unofficial) of 
tbe mofussil. However this may be, it seems to me at least certain, that if tbe 
proposed increase in the pay of the assistant (the inohurir or naib darogah) is 
not excessive, the general pay of the resj>onsible head of the office, at its present 
rate, is by much too small. By the proposed plan, the assistants of the first class 
will draw 40 rupees a month.* Now the pv of the mass of darogabs is only 
50. rupees a month ; and tlie average pay of the whole body is only 60-7-9 nip^'s 
a month. The distinction of 10'rupees a month between the chiefs staff and^ 
the cliief himself, who is solely responsible in theory for the state of his thannah, 
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and who is all in alldn practice even more than in theory, appears to me plainly 
to be quite insufficient; 

. 12 ,, Fpr this reason, a«d because I agree with the Governor-general in thinking 
that the proper reward for eminent good service as a darogah is promotion to u 
higher grade in the department, such as that of deputy-magistrate; instead of 
allowing 2 jj ispecial salaries at ilio enlianced rates of 160 rupees and 200 rupees 
V a Tuonih, I strongly recommend that no officer of the chi'is. of clarogah, being the 
responsible head of an office, should receive less than 100 rupees a month. That 
is now the pay of the first class of darogalis ; but it is no more than the pay of 
the lowest'Class ot moousifiTs. The main objects of civil and criminal justice, 
namely, the protection of honest industry, and the security of life, person, and 
pro[)erty, depend more upon the clarogah than upon the moonsifF. The tempta¬ 
tion, in most parts of Bengal, to which the darogali is exposed, is infinitely jireater 
than that to which tl)e rnoonsiff is exposed. His duties are much heavier, and, 
if honestly performed, much more irksome, and much more likely to bring down 
upon liim the vengeance of an influential neighbour, than those of the rnoonsiff*. 

’ On no principle do 1 think it defensible to pay him less than the moousifi*. I 
shall look upon all tlie money spent in the conten)plated police reform, as to a 
large extent misspent, if the general position of the durogahs is not raised, as it 
is proposed to raise the general position of their subordinates. Tlie expense of 
raising the pay of all darogahs to tliat of the lower grade of moousiffs, I believe, 
w^ould not very greatly exceed twx) lacs of rupees a year; about the same as the 
proposed increase of the pay of mohurirs. To tlii--, in niy opinion, should be 
added what is necessary to raise the pay of one-fourtli part of the whole body of 
darogahs to an equality with tliat oi the liigher grade of moousiffs, namely 150 
rupees a month. 

13. The heaviest item of increase proposed is 4,12,800 rupees for 100 
additional deputy-magistrates. 1 doubt the necessity of going to so large an 
expense on this account. If the old Indian tlu'ory, to me a most unaccountable 
thcorv, under wdiicli we are prohibited from making use of our lowest class of 
civil judges for tlie trial of the smallest and simplest criminal ofteiices, is to be 
persisted in, so that tiiese deputy-magistrates would be the only petty criminal 
judges away I'rom tlie^ head station in a large district; then I should think, not 
only that this large item of expense must be incurred, but that to do anytliing 
like justice to tlie people, without harassing Ihein by dragging them to distant' 
(lourts, in small matters, this item sliould be doubled or trebled. But even the 
Lieutenant-Governor does not recommend a continued strict adherence to this 
remarkable theory. He contcunplates the grant of criminal powder to certain 
moousiffs. He ut»uhl not. indeed, grant such powders to all, generally; ho would 
muki; such grant in each instance a s])ecial case, as L understand him, regulating 
liimself by reference, not to wliut the local want of a petty criminal judge may 
be, but to" wliai the personal character of the judge may be. However imperfect, 
as a provision for the wants of a district this scheme would be, it may still be 
takei\as an admission on the part of bis Honor, that tlicre is nothing iu the 
nature of things in India to prevent a petty civil judge being also a petty criminal 
judge. For my ow’n part, I cannot conceive a man who is fit for the one duty 
being unfit for the other. The scheme of the Law Commissioners, whose proposed 
code is now under the consideration of the legislative council, is to give criminal 
powers to the moonsiffs universally; and I shall be very rnucli surprised if this 
part of the scbcnie of those eminent gentlemen has not the unanimous support 
of the legislative council. Now, 'if this is so determined, there will be no 
necessity, so far as the object of bringing petty criminal justice wdt|iin a moderate 
distance of every man's door is concerned, for so large and costly an increase of 
deputy-magistrates as is proposed. It is, indeed, true that the Law^ Commis¬ 
sioners intend to give only small powers to moonsiffs; in which they agreed with 
a zillah scheme propounded by me in a minute which is amongst these papers, 
dated the 23d November 1864.* To provide for cases more important than the 
very lowest class, I had proposed to use Sudder ameens, Vrho should have had 
higher criminal powei-s than moonsiffs will have. The Law Commissions 
propose to abolish the class of Sudder axneeiis; but it would be a small modifi¬ 
cation 
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And then if such nioonsiffs were properly distributed in.the iaterior of zillahs, 
object would be attained. 

14. If 100 additional deputy-magistrates are not wanted as judges, I do not 
think that so large an increase can be wanted merely as assistautH^uperintendents 
of police* 

15. If, however, economy does not drive Government to stint the plan of 
police reform in some other more essential point, in order to find funds for this 
heavy item, the police will gain by this accession of strength. 1 am only#anxibuS 
not to spend aoo rupees or 400 rupees in a circle of thannahs upon a single 
officer not absolutely necessary, whilst I foresee great difficulty in obtaining what 
is absolutely necessary for paying the requisite quantity of real physical force, 
without which no number of deputy-magistrates can defend the circle from the 
lattials. 

16. On the whole, I recommend the suspension of sanction to this part of the 
present plan until the Code of Criminal Procedure is passed. 

17- Union of Officers of Magistrate and Collector, —Upon tins question, as I 
Ijave had opportunities of recording my sentiments in full in previous Minutes,* 
I should have abstained, and gladly abstained, from writing another word now 
beyond a simple statement of iny respectful adherence, after careful reconsidera¬ 
tion, to my original opinion, hud not sovnetliing new occurred since I last wrote 
on the subject, directly bearing on the question at issue, vvliich, in my judgment, 
imperatively demands the especial attention of the Government of India. The 
occurri*nce, or rather the series of occurrences, to wliich I allude are, the Report 
of the Madras Torture Commission ;i the Resolution of the Madras Government 
thereupon and the debate in the House of Lords thereupon.^ The general 
question, however it may be determined here, will be liually decided at home'. 
In the view I take of it, 1 should not be doing my duty if 1 did not, with sincere 
deference and res])ect for the better judgments of thos»; who differ from me, 
sulmiit, for the corifcideratiuu of those on uliom the responsibility of final judg¬ 
ment will rest, the view I take of the bearing of this new matter upon the general 
que*-tiori. # 

• 18. I do not und- rstaud the Honourable Court, in the ])as8age of their recent 

public Despatch referred to in Ids Lordship’s Minute, to have intended to pro¬ 
nounce a definite judgment on tliis question. The)" sa}; that the same objection 
which exists in the case of native officers does not exist to the combination of 
magisterial and fiscal powers in the hands of European officers; and this is unde¬ 
niably true. The <d)j(5ctioiis in the two cases are somewhat different in their 
nature, and very different indeed in degree* But, nevertheless, in both cases 
objections more or less impel taut may ex»st. If I had understood this passage 
otherwise, 1 should have considered the question closed and been silent. 

10. In my Minute of the 2.ld of November’ 1854, I made a remark, ^vhich 
J will take the liberty to repeat in the margin.|| The inquiry to which I then 
alluded, resulted in the Rc])ort of the Torture Corrimission above mentioned, 

20. Tlicre is. no longer any (juestion as to the necessity of sepamting the 
funciions of revenue and tliose of police and crimiuaji> justice, so far as native 

functionaries 


* Dated «:j ember May i8/3.5* 

t Dated it 3 April 1855. % Pated 17 June 1855. ,§ On the 1461 of April 1856. 

11 At this moment, in the Madras provinces, an inquiry is on toot into the truth of a charge 
that has been made formally j)i Parliament, to the effect, that in those provinces where magisteiial 
and fiscal powers are in rho same hands, the Government revenue is systematically raised by the 
use of torture, inflicted by the native officers vested witli these <louble powers. I trust that the 
charge, in il)e main, will*be disproved; but I myself heard, when I was in the sooth of India, 
some such stones as would naturally have given rise to the charge. I myself heard, what makes me 
very gkid that the fact to undergo inquinr. Now no one can deny that,* under the Bengal system, 
no such charge could stand a moment. Every one knows ffiat in Bengal, police, peons, ahd daro- 
gahs, often torture jyisoners for police purposes; but no one for the last 70 years has evsf sus¬ 
pected that ft rupee of revenue was ever raised in Bengal by the help of torture. I’his is one of the 
views in which, I submit, the smoothness ami silence with w'hich public affairs go on, when uU power, 
‘ in all departments, is centied in the hands of one tiain of officials, cannot be regarded as good for 
the people, however agreeable they may be to the administrator.** 
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functionaries are ooncerued^^ This one decisive elTect dw Torture Report has had No. tg 
upon the European mind universallj^. So much of the native system ” (at one Mimaa 4y . U 

time lauded beyond measure and without qualification, both in its revenue and J. 
its police aspect) has been abandoned by all. Ttie Honourable Courtis present ® 

Despatch pronounces judgment against it in respect to native offieeri. That is 
to say, it is now, by universal consent, pronounced to be insupportable, if its action 
is intrusted fo tbo^ who invented it. The Torture Commissioners are in nothing 
more confident than in this,—that, bad as the system has been as worked under 
us, it was infinitely worse as worked under native rule. “ The native system/’ 
then, was an abomination, as is now universally recognised, when worked in the 
only way its inventors contemplated its working; and^, but for the miracle of the 
country having fallen under the dominion of strangers from a dif^tant IV^estern 
Island, it must now be admitted that the theory of the propriety of this union of 
dissimilar functions, as an Indian practical question, w’ould have become hope¬ 
less. Therefore, the contention of all the supporters of this union who accept ihc 
judgment of the Home Government, as pronounced in this Desjmtch, must now 
be narrowed to this position,—that the Mahomedan system, though abominable 
under the Mahomedans, became, by ,a wonderful accident, the best possible 
system for the cduiury they misgoverned, when put into the hands of English¬ 
men, though confessedly it is a system wliich is contrary to all English principle 
and practice, and is disagreeable to the commonplace English mind. ^\ik 1 it is 
further contended, that the fact that Englishineii are in a particular province 
(Bengal) a numerous and a fast increasing part of the community, forming 
already one of its most important classes, aiui promising to become quite its 
most important class, is no special objection to the adoption of this Maboinedau 
system in that particular province. 

21. Here is a great step gained. The question is very much narrower and 
very much simpler than it tmcc was. I do not know if tlie full extent of the 
decision, that the united functions cannot be intrusted tp native hands, has been 
seen. Not only roust revenue and police powers be disjoined in the case of the 
peons and the tehsildnrs, the principle of the reform applies as strongly to the 
deputy-collectors and the deputy-magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet the 
functions of these last-mentioned classes (rf* officers arc in quality the same as 
those of collectors and magistrates. A deputy-magistrate of experience has 
always the full jiowers of a magistrate. However this difficulty may be treated, 

I see not how incongruity of system and invidious and otfeiisivo class distinc¬ 
tions are avoidable, if the union in European hands is persisted in. 

22. What the effect of their inquiry has been upon the minds of the Torture 

Commissioners on this point cannot be doubted. In an early part of their Report, 
in explaining the absence of torture within the collectorate of Madras, they lay 
stress not upon the mere fact that the revenue and police peons are separate in 
that collectorate, but that ‘‘the native revenue servants and police are per¬ 
fectly distinfit bodies, under separate heads and management,—the former under 
the collector, having no f>olice power whatever as ” [he has] “ in the jirovinces, the 
latter being entirely under the control of the chief magistrate, who is also super¬ 
intendent of police;" consequently “ the revenue officers here are in fear of the 
police authorities." Every officer of Indian experience will understand why the 
fact of the two classes of native officers being’ under different Europeiui heads, 
causes in the one class a wholesome fear of the other. A European officer is 
always the last person to hear of the malpractices of his own native subor¬ 
dinates. The people will complain lo any *)ric else, but it is hard to induce them 
to complain to a chief of the conduct of those Under tliat chiefs orders. A 
European will hear plenty of evH of tlic conduct of native officers over whom 
he has no control; but lie will hear little against those who serve him, or 
serve under him; and whaL little he does hear will be probably in the shape 
of charges which, in the manner and form alleged, are false. It is immaterial 
to the present question whose fault this is ; it is the fact 'iloue which is material 
to our present purpose, and no one will question the fact. • 

,23. It is hardly necessary to cite proof oi a fact so notorious. But the ready 
manner in which the people came great distances in numbers to make their com¬ 
plaints to the Torture Coramissiouers, as soon as they heard of the object of the 
appointment of that body, contrasted with the extreme paucity of complaints on 
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Slinute ^ ti)e ^ to hear tbenii is in itself remarkable evidence of the enect which tbejiiseoi^il^ioii 

Hon* ^ ft. of the officer, who is to hear u complaint, with the department complaioed against 

^ Apia 1857 * jjjjj native mind. “ I did not complain/* says one witnes^; it must be 

by the collectors’ orders that the tehsildars j^rpetmtc such cruelties/’* * Othei^ 
say, “ I did not complain, as it is not usual for such complaint to be listened to 
and 1 did not complain to the collector—what is the use of a poor inan like me 
complaining ?”-*and I did not complain to the gentlemen; for who will hear?” 
Yet the same j>eopIe travelled great distances to make, as volunteers, the same 
complaint to the gentlemen ” the moment they lieard of gentlemen open to 
such complaints, and officially disconnected with the native officers against whose 
abuses of power they had to complain. The truth is, as the Torture Commis¬ 
sioners have explained to the world, and as every intelligent Indian officer has 
known since his first assistantship, that it is the banded body of omlah, belonging 
to the department with w hich lie is concerned, that a native complainant is afraid 
of; and that all omlah under one head, whatever may be their respective desig¬ 
nations, are one band. 

24.. A remarkable example of the effect of tliis unnatural union of functions 
was dibcloseil only tiie other day in the Legislative Council, in connexion with a 
matter wliich w^us under iny ow-n charge. I had introduced a bill to get rid, in 
the Bengnl Presidency, of the .syst(*m of the unnecessary impi’essment of carriage 
for troops marching. " They had formerly had, at Madras, a regulation precisely 
the same as the Bengal impressment regulation which it was my object to get 
rid of; but Sir Thomas Munro’s Government had repealed it, on the ground that 
it was the cause of grievous oppression; and that it was unnecessary, because, by 
proper commissariat iimnageTnent, carriage could be procured for Government in 
the same way as private parties obtain it, when they want it; that is, by prev ions 
arrangement, and by paying the price of what they want But in the course of 
<liscus8ion, ivliat I knew very well long ago was fairly admitted by Mr. Elliot, the 
Madras member of the Council; namely, that impressment is practised to this day 
at Madras, contrary to law, uith all the abuses which Sir Thomas Munro had 
forcibly exposed, exactly as if tlie whole law authorising the practice had remained 
in force, llie explanation of this is, that Sir Tho»uas Munro died soon after tlie 
repeal of the regulation whicli lie had condemued; that tluscommissariat arrange- 
ineiits he would have carried out have never been taken in hand by his successors; 
ami that the collector-magistrates, by reason of their double j30wer, are practi¬ 
cally above all law. Now, it is only under a systeim by which the functions of 
the collector and those of the magistrate are united* in tlie hands of one 
man, that this habitual and universal breach of law' could have continued un¬ 
checked for so many years. For it is the collector who breaks the law by seizing 
carriage; and it is the same gentleman, in his magisterial phase, whose duty 
it is to releUbe the carriage, to restore it to its owner, and to punish the oflence 
of unlawful seizure. None but the offender has any power of dealing with the 
offence. "" • 

25. The Torture Commissioners’ Report gives a cruel case of this very kind ; a 
case which bears truth upon its faco.'l: Thousands, strictly speaking, thousands 
of such cases occur annually in every anny division when regiments march. The 
same report shoves how labour is forced; and property, withbut payment, is taken 
for revenue works ^ by collector-magistrates. Whenever such cases occur, the 
person who offends, or "is charged with off’ending, in one capacity, is the pei'son 
to whom alone, in another capacity, this union system gravely professes to look 
for the due inquiry into the fact, and the due infliction of the penalty of the law. 
Howr just was Mr. Fullerton’s observation, that thcrexclusii'e privilege of re¬ 
ceiving criminal chMrg(*s carries with it a power not less dangerous than tliat of 
inflicting fumishment, namely, a power to exempt individuals from the penalties 
of the law.” II 

I freely admit that, so far as the officers own acts and omissions are con¬ 
cerned, the evil of tlie combination in the hands of a high European officer is 

very 

• Report, p. f Keport, pp. 23, sH, 27. 

} Appendix (F.) No. 30. § Appendix (F.) No. 29. |j Cited in the J'orture Pieport, p. 
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verv mbcU legs ia deg^ thaA wheala the haads'of a native. Bat liiy argument 
i 8 that the tnaiit' Wrt of jthe evil is not in tlie eSect of the eombination apod the 
European t^cers own acts, hut in' its indirect effect upon both the classes of 
luitive odtcers under bim, and upon the minds of the natives of his district. Yet 
even so far as the European officer’s own acts and omissions are concerned, I 
cannot admit that the evil is so small in degree as to b<s otherwise than material. 
I wish I could* make this admission; but I cannot do ^ with tnith. I cannot 
rise from a perusal of the Torture Report, without feeling that there has been a 
degree of blindness, slowness, dulness, and inactiem in^ the Madras collector- 
magistrates in relation to the practice of realising revenue by torture, which 
certainly so many active and intelligent geutl^en would not have shown, if the 
torturers had been private persqns, and ttie object had been something in which 
those collector-magistrates bad no official interest. I say this with sorrow; and I 
make allowance for the false position in which theSe officers are placed. But 
taking the view I do of the fact, I sliuuld be unpardonable if I did not do all in 
my power to relieve them from this false positiou, and to oppose with all ray 
streirgth the extension of the system which, iu their case, has had such lament¬ 
able consequences. 

• v * 

27. Ftom their resolution upon tlie report of the Commissioners, we find that 
(lie Madras Government are deeply sensible of the importance of this question ; 
they feel the difficulty of making* so great a change of system as the sudden 
separation of the collector's and magistrate’s functions would involve; but they 
state that the subject has been for some time under consideration* and that no 
half-measures will answer. I think I cannot he wrong iu inferring from what is 
upon rccor(l,^hat iho wi'=^h of the Madras Government is for the separation. It 
16 , at least, certain that ihc Madras Government, in spite of the difficulty of a 
fundamental change of system, are so impressed with the disadvantages of the 
union of these functions, as to be anxion.sly considering the propriety of incurring 
all that difficulty in order to escape these disadvantages. Now, with deference, 
I must say, that I think it would appear to the public a capricious proceeding for 
us ill Ilengal, driven by no necessity, and pressed by no serious inconvenience, to 
unUergo Uie certain evil of change lor the sake of tiic theoretical advantages 
which some of us anticipate from a particidar union of functions here; whilst the 
JMadras Government at, the very same moment, pressed by the experienced ill- 
ci'nsecjucncos of tliat same union there, and smarting under the discredit which 
those ill-consequences have brought upon their administration, are anxiously 
pondering the proposal to undergo the certain evils of change, for the sake of a 
separation of^ those same functions. I look upon this as an argument to be ma¬ 
turely considered, even by those who difl’er from me on the theoietical and abstract 
merits of the question, before determining to take a step here, which cannot fail 
to apjiear like a prejudgmeut of the question that Lord Harris’s Government htts 
at this naoment before it. 

28. I now, come to the third occurrence to which I have above alluded, 

namely, theMebate in the House of l^ords on the 14th of April 1856, when cer¬ 
tain resolutions wer« moved, and with some little modification, were carried 
unanimously, concerning torture in Madras, As some of her Majesty’s Ministers 
took part in ihat debate, not merely expressing their opinions as individuals, but 
also, as I understand it, holding out expectations on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Administration in this very matter, I think the Government of India will act 
prudently if it take no decided action iu the matter, without respectful advert¬ 
ence to what passed on that occasion.. ^ 

29. I liave the volume of Hansard, containing that debate, now open before 
me. 1 find that the union of the powers of magistrate with those of collector 

. was strouajly animadverted upon by several of the speakers, as one of the causes 
of the prevalence at Madras of torture for the realisation of revenue ; and that 
this union was defended by none. I may fairly rely on the tenour of the 
speeches of the noble lords who spoke on that occasiEtfi. as showing how the 
highest English feeling regards the question I am discussing; and as an argu- 
^ ment to be weighed even by those who ttike a different view trom mine on the 
abstract question. 

30. I believe that I sJiall not be wrong in quoting here some expressions of 
Lord ElJooborough’s, by way of supporting my argument by the high authority 
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No. iS. of a former, Governor-General of, Indiau. His Lordiihip fftid i* “,I ^jowe t|)at 
tbe noble dtike {the Duke of Areyl])'faas stated it to bfl;hia.<:^i)ion, ai>d„«s,I 
Bfm. J. ft ©lint, understand, that of Her Majesty’s ;(*9vernment, that it was abirolttlfccly essential 
^ separate the fonctions of the police from the coliectitm of .the revenue. I, 
have always Uech of opinion that the piilice aud the revenue slmutd.h^ ip diffS^-. 
ent bands { but the noble duke will find^and the Government here wilt hncU. 
more practical difficulty in carrying that separation into effect than they exp^t, 
and unless -the greatest resolution is shown by' the authoritira heie,'yoiu thay, 
depend upon it failure will ensue. 1 say this with the more eoiffidence, because 
' this, was the only subject on which I and my ooupcil did not agree^. 1 never 
could get them to adopt the view |rhich I always entertained as to the necessity 
of separating the police from the revenue departmient.” I cartnot refrain-frcan 
supporting another point in my argument by the same high authority. His 
Lordship said, f “ There is nothing more dangerous or improper in the state of 
India than the connexion between the persons in the police and the peisons who 
were generally understood to have the car of the collector. It leads to the 
keeping back of complaints which ought .to be'made,and to the defeat of justice 
when complaints are made.” It is obvious that, whilst one man is chief of the 
police and criminal judge in his mipacity of magistrate, and chief of the native 
rei’enue servant.^ in his capacity of collector, the greatest passible facility is 
given to that connexion to which Lord Ellcnborough objects. 

31 . The first of the above extracts from Lord Ellenborough’s speech will sliow 
what one of Her Majesty’s Ministers was understood to have said, and to have 
said on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, on the present ques^on. 

82 . Now, what I very respectfully submit for consideration, witlj advertence 
to this debate, is tliis: If, notwithstanding the earnest endeavours of Lord 
Harris's Government, that separation of offices in Madias which has been held 
out as in prospect should not be achieved, because of some difficulties which 
cannot in the case of that presidency be got over, there would be even in this 
event great disappointment amongst those who intert'st themselves in Indian 
affairs at home. I am myself sure that no insurmountable, and, indeed, that no 
important difficulty in the way of the contemplated separation, will be found to 
exist &t Madras ; and I feel confident that Lord Harris’s Government will pro¬ 
pose the separation. If, however, 1 should be mistaken on this point, as no 
expectation has been held out of anything beyond a sincere attempt to make, if 
piacticable, an unobjectionable change of system at Madras, which shall include 
the separation, no feelings beyond disappointment might be aroused. But if, 
whilst a measore of fundamental change involving this s'eparation of offices is 
thus pending at Madras, the Government of India, itself divided in opinion as it 
is upon the abstract merits of the question, goes out of its way to make a funda¬ 
mental change involving the union of these same offices in Bengal, wll^re they 
are now separated; and where they were separated not twenty years ago, in 
consequence of the strong and unanimous recommendation of a Committee of 
distinguished and experienced officers, who carefully inquired into the tworking 
of the union, and with the concurrence of all practical mofussil men in and out 
of the service pronounced against it ; then I think feelings beyond those of mere 
disappointment very likely to be raised. ' « 

33 . I respectfully ask if the proposed decision of the question in Bengal is 
intended to ofierate as f>rejudging the same question in Madras ? If this be the 
intention, I ask if the Government of India* will not be in an awkward position, 
should Lord» Harris’s Government, as I believe it will, come up to us with a, 
sintple and unoldectionable project, based on general* principles, for the separa¬ 
tion of these offices at Madras, a week* after we, on general principles, have 
united them in Bengal? In this case wc must reject the project on the ground 
that wc have prejudged the question. If this be not the intention, I ask if the 
Government of India will not be in an awkward position, ^ould Lord Harris’s 
GovemmeBt come up in the same manner, driving us, a week afteir ,we have 
ututed the offices in Bengal, to separate tliem in Madras? 

34 On 
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'' 34. On the one bandy 'all thaft has ocenn^ at Madras and at home, I No. 
cannot’see how the Oo'retOTmcjit of India could dmro tp refuse the seMi^atlpn at Mb^tt bj tk« \ 
Madras, if the Madras Gd^rnhsent should demand it ; on the other Wud/l dp 
irot see hdw any sudh'cl^ae^ or any fair show of such a case of diffei^nce of ctiN ^ A pril 1 ^ 57 . 
cOmstancet can be set np, as would justify a simultaneous and contrary aetjon 
at the two pfes^encies. 

36. It is quite true* tha^ under the Bengal revenue system, revenue offic^rss 
have not so n^uch,temptation to extract payment of revenue by unlawful means, 
as they have under the Madras system. But it is equally true that rent is every 
day extortod in Bengal by unlawful means; and rent, h the mother of revenue. 

J should think it a very hard task to convince un English politician, that although 
the fact of ryots being tortured with impunity in order to extract payment from 
them has proved the necessity of disjoining the functions of police and criminal 
justice from those of the collector of revenue, wliere the ryot pays directly to 
the public treasury, the same fact does not make it undesirable (o unite the 
same functions, where the ryot’s money reaches the treasury through a middle-^ 

man. ^ 

# • 

30. TTie natives have.been torturing each other for three thousand years, just 
as they have been poisoning each other for the same period. When we are 
blamed because of the existence of these criminal habits, we are blamed foolishly 
and unjustly. We cannot justly be blamed, in a moral point of view, if we use 
every means in our power to bring these crimes to lignt, and to punish them^ 
when they occur. And we cannot justly be blamed, in a political point of view, 
if we take all becoming pains to show the world that we are sincere in our 
abhorrence of these crimes, and in our endeavours to check them. In my view 
of the requirements of police and criminal justice* (and I view thcjse matters as 
the mass views them, having no Indian or other theories to gratify), we do not 
justly escape blame, either in a moral or in a political point of view, so long 
as we confound police and criminal justice with the fiscal department of adminis¬ 
tration, subordinating, at least to all outward appearance, the former to tlie 
latter. 

37. But if the Bengal revenue system is still thought a material distinction 
in favour of the union in Bengal, as a specialty, I would ask if Bengal has no 
specialties to be weighed in the opposite scale, in its thick population, its great 
general wealth, its high value of land, its large number of native nobility and 
gentry, each posseasing immense wealth and power, its large number of European 
residents, planters, and traders, its vast internal and external commerce, with all 
the complicated transactions of its people, arrived at a stage of progress which, 
if it has not all the moral, has all the immoral qualities of the highest state of 
civilisation ? Beyond all question, the union will be very distasteful to all those 
importanbinterests, tlie existence of which in great strength forms the distinctive 
feature of Bengal. 

38. The system whereby various functions, each of which is separate in other 
well-adiflinistered countries, are sometimes united in India, is represented in its 
most amiable view when it is called patriarchal. It is suitable and convenient as 
a temporary expedient in a new acquisition ; and it is a necessary expedient in a 
poor and ill-peopled province of great geographical extent. It is a very silent 
system, and goes on with little trouble to rulers, so long as the remembrance of 
the,ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans, or others who have been 
accustomed to a regular government,* iall under its operation. It is a great 

♦ favourite with those whose administration is known to the public only by their 
own reports of it. Butjt has its long undiscovered abuses aud its sudden explo¬ 
sions ; witness the Madras Torture Commission. Without, however, questioning 
the system, where it is appropriate, 1 ask if such a country as 1 have above 
described Bengal to he, is a fit country for a patriarchal experiment ? For this 
system two parties are required : the sage and paternal riler of a district and 
the dutiful family of subjects. Not to speak of the first requisite, 1 may safely 
deny that Bengal affords the last. One has only to read a native or English 

newspaper 


♦ As a crtmmal Jiidge^ a magistrate’s power extends to sentences of in^risonmcnt with hard 
labour for three years. 
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> newspaper with a mofussil circulation, to aee tliat those ^for whoul shch ^tueut^l 
focKi IS (Maided have no filial regard fer Government officers They are past the 
patriarehial epoch* What they ask for are good lawsi weli adtninlstwea* hy as 
many functioujiiries as the country can fairly claim with reference, to^ tt$ fi^eneral 
circumstances, and the taxes it pays. These classes want nothing fsom Cfovern- 
ment more paternal than this; less than this they will not accept, and all this 
they have a right to have. My mature conviction is, that they hever^non have 
tbis^ unless incongruous functions are kept in separate hands,. and i every fuxic- 
tionary is required to mind his own properd)usiness< « ; 

39. On this whole question my strong opinion is that the Government of India 
ought not to pronounce in foirour of the proposed union, until the same question« 
comes up from Madras, and that even then jt ought to take no step towards 
eflecting such a union without a previous reference On the whole subject to the 
Honourable Court. * 


^ 40. I have now recorded all I have to say on the general question ; and I 
much regret that I have been unable to deal witJi the subject more briefly. As a 
po|nt of mere detail, I have to call attention to the cifcurnstanc^ thaij^there will 
not be money enough available to afford the collector-inagistrate a Subordinate 
officer as joint magistrate, as is proposed. A Bengal collector draws 23,000 
rupees a year, and a Bengal magistrate draws 10,800 rupees a y^ar, making 
together 33,800 rupees a year. From this aggregate sum deducting 27,000 
rupees a year, the proposed salary of the collector-magistrate, there, remains only 
6,800 rupees, which* would be inadequate for such an officer as is contemplated 
in the capacity of joint magistrate. These officers in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces draw 12,000 rupees a year. Nor can any general redactions of salary 
that may be made in consequence of Mr. Ricketl’s Commission be drawn upon 
for the difference; because such reductions would take full effect if things 
remained as they are; and are-arrangement of things, which would prevent their 
having full effect, would be equivalent to an increase of expenditure. The plan 
I have ventured to propose in a former Minute, whereby the salaries of magis¬ 
trates and collectors in Bengal would be equalised, and the number of the 
former-reduced, has this advantage of detail, that it would be a saving of expense, 
independent of any general reduction that may result from Mr. Rickett’s Com¬ 
mission. 


41. Another point of detail to which I may call attention is, that, by the 
plan now proposed, all the joint magistrates who are to have the immediate 
control of the police (a duty requiring experience as* much at least as the other 
duties of a magistrate) will be as young as the magistrates now are ; for I sup¬ 
pose that the plan contemplates having joint magistrates wherever there is now a 
iiiJigistnite or an independent joint magistrate and deputy collector. The ground 
on which the Honourable tlie Lieutenant-Governor presses the union is the 
expediency of remedying the present evil of having very young men acting as 
magistrates. This is an abnormal state of things, arising partly from an unusual 
run of rapid promotion lately, but chiefly from the omission of the home 
authorities for many years past to supply more young men than formerly at the 
bottom of the service, in proportion to the increased number of higher offices 
which late accessions of territory have rendered necessary. These two causes 
are now both at an end, and in a few years the evil would be remedied in the 
natural course of things. Tn the meantime, however, it must be admitted to 
exist to an inconvenient degree. The plan now proposed will not remedy it, so 
far as the immediate control of the district police is concerned. The plan 1 ven¬ 
tured to propose before, as it would have reduced the number of magistrates^to 
an equality with the number of zillah courts, would have had the advantage of 
increasing the experience of the youngest officer in immediate charge of the 
district pplice by three years or so, whiht it would have considerably more than 
doubled the average experience of magistrates; and it would have made the 
standing of the oldest magistrate exactly what it will be under the system of 
collector-magistrates now proposed. 

42. I7nim of the Functime of Superintendent of. Police xeilh those of a 
Cfiminal Judge. —^Tbis, as question o^J, criminal procedure, is so pi^euliarly a 
subject for discussion in this jCouncil in its larger form, when reinforced by the 
learning and local experience ofitp legislative memhera^ that it is not necessary for 

me 
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' mumM im: smoAh 

' •me to diica«ii it It wiH come up for discttssioii, iti connexion with the No* i8. 

' cocles^; I wiB; therefore, here indicate ray views upon' it vm^ shoHly. The Minute by thi 
one point for^ d<*cisioD, as It appears to me, on wMon alone the whole question Hon. j. V. Grant, 
turns, is this, in which way is crime more certainly discovered^ proved, and Si April 1857. 

’ pnni^^d,and innocence more certainly protected; when two men ere occupied, 
each as thief^catcher, prosecutor, and judge, or when one of them is occupied as 
tbieft-catcher and prosecutor, and tlie other as judge ? I have no doubt that ‘ 
the pHhciple of the division of labour has all its general advantages, and an 
immense preponderance of special and peculiar advantages, when applied to this 
, partic^ilar case; and I have no doubt that if there is any real difference between 
India and JEurop^, in relation to this question, the difference , is all in favour of 
relieving the judge iu India ^rom all connexion with the detective officer and 
prosecutor., The judicial ermine is, in ray judgment, out of place in the by-ways 
of the detective policeman, in any country, and those by-ways in India are 
unusually dirty, 

43. Indeed, so strongly does this feeling operate, perhaps unconsciously, upon 
the Jl^ngUsh minds of the honourable body of men from whom our magis- 
ti;a&s are chosen, that in practice the real evil of the combination is, hot that a 
judge, whose mind has been put out of balance by his antecedents in relation to 
the prisoner, tries that prisoner, but. that the superintendent of police, whose 
nerve and honesty are indispensable to the keeping of the native police 
officers in order, aoandons all real concern with the detectioij of crime and 
the prosecution of criminals, iu the mass of casae, and leaves this important 
and dtlicate duly almost wholly, in fact, to the native darogahs. He does this 
instinctively, because he knows that he will have to sit on these cases as judge, 
and he feels tliat he cannot, with satisfaction to his own conscience, or even 
with outward decency, take an active share in both of his tnutuuily repugnant 
duties. 

44. If the combination theory were acted upon in reality,—if an officer, after 
bribing spies, endeavouring to corrupt accomplices, laying himself out to hear 
what every tell-tale lias to say, and putting his wit to‘ the utmost stretch, for 
weeks perhaps, in order to beat his adversary in the game of detection, were 
then to sit down gravely as a judge, and were to profess to try dispassionately, 

, upon the evideneb given in coui*t, the question of whether he or his adversary 
had won the game, I am well convinced that one or two cases of this sort would 
excite so much indignation as would save me the necessity of all argument 
^ priori against thr combination theory. The real question is, not whether 
respectable European superintendents of detective police shall also be high 
criminal judges, uith powers to try all but the most heinous cases, but whether 
you will have any respectable European superintendent at all effectively at the 
Jjead of your detective police. The consequences of there being now no real 
cheek of a Europeon superior over the darogah in the detection crime, and in 
the getting up of cases," are deplorable. The Lieutenant-Governor of Hengal 
appears to me to be less than just to our higher criminal courts^ in the blame he 
cihsts upon them. There seems to me to be something inconsistent, after the 
stress laid on the youth of the magistrates, and the necessity of ^ change of 
systeiif in order to substitute more eKperienced men, in supposing, when these 
youths and very much more experienced men diflfer, the youths to be generally 
in the right. It is the duty of judges to acquit all prisoners whose guilt is not 
proved, and this duty they perform without fear of man. That justice labours 
under heavy disadvantage, in a^country where in many cases no quantity of mere 
swearing will in itself carry conviction to a sensible mind, is manifest. If, after 
making due allowanc^ for this disadvantage, it is found still that crime too fre- 

S uently escapes punishment, surely the remedy is not to complain of cool and 
isinterested men, who, upon their judicial oaths, acquit whenever they find no 
proof of gnilt, but to apply ourselves to tlie root of the evil by doing what we 
can to stimulate the active pursuit of offenders, anckto check false prosecutions, 
and, what is perhaps equally common, the getting up of false evidence against 
real criminals. 

^ 45. The Lieutenant-Governor’s objections to this division of business, after 
the best attention I can give them, seem to me to be founded on imaginary evils. 

His Honor anticipates snch extreme antagonism between the native police 
offifeer and the native judge as would be materially inconvenient* under a 
198 - 8688 . 2 . Vi moderately 
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magistrate^ eontiolled by an intelltg^t commts- 
teiijmer, who would not talk or aet as if police peona and dai^ogabs were Jnfidiible, 
dispassionate judges wiere never right, I caunq^ see why there 6boul4<be any 
such consequenocs. At any rate, if this be n valid objeetios, it is an objection to 
giving criminal |>owers to any xnoonsiif; but this deduction is inconsistent with 
the views of the Liautenant-Governor liimself, who would not refuse all moonsiffs 


criminal powers^ 


46, Appointment of Public Prosecutors. —This is a point not noticed in the 
papers before us, but it is intimately connected with the last question. Sir Arthur 
Buller mooted this subject the other day in one of our legislative sittings, vfhen 
the code of criminal procedure was urider discussion, and I believe his suggestion 
has met with general approval. I am myself convinced that the appointment of 
European officers to nnmage the prosecution of important criminal cases is iu- 
dispeiisuble to the success of any reform in our criminal procedure. The whole 
scheme of the penal code of the Indian Law Commissioners rests, avowedly, on 
the assumption that there will be a public prosecutor. I do not believe that code 
to be workable otherwise. The plan which I have before proposed provided for 
this duty/witho|it additional expense to tlie State, by entrusting it to the magis¬ 
trate, and his deputies and assistants. Under the plan now proposed, as well as 
under the existing system, either this great want must be left iinsiipplied, or a 
considerable additional expense must be incurred to provide for it. And even if 
the money is no obstacle, I do not know where the men are to be found. 


47 . Veslinff jrrlvate GentlAtim with the powers of a Magistrate's Assistant .— 
For the purpose of receiving complaints, or issuing warrants, or sending up 
prisoners to a criminal court, the powers of our darogahs are sufficient. The 
Ceylon system, sirnjily, would be therefore inapplicable in Bengal. As petty 
criminal judges, these special assistants would have effectual pov\ers, similar to, 
but less than those of a moonsiff under the new code. , I see no objection to the 
proposed experiment. 


48. Conclusion. —In conclusion, aud by^ way of a summary of my recom¬ 
mendations, I will observe that the improvement of the quality and the large 
increase of the strength of our district policemen; also the augmentation of the 
pay of our district police officers of all grades ; appear to isnc illdi8pen^al>Ie 
reforms, which it concerns tlie character of the Biitish Government to introduce 
ill Bengal forthwith. As these reforms would interfere with no ulterior arrange- 
ments that may be, introduced, and as we know the general feeling of the 
Honourable Court to be in favour of very material reforms, all in this direction, 
as being, in the present state of the country, indispen&ablc thoughcostly measures ; 
I should have gladly joinedin a large measure of immediate progress, in secure 
anticipaliou of the approval of the Home Government. As it is, I respectfully 
concur in the proposed recommendation on tliese points to the Honourable Court, 
All the questions relating to judicial procedure discussed in the papers before us, 
must be considered of course in the Legislative Council, in connexion wHh the 
new codes prepared by the Law Commis'^ioners in England. As, to the question 
of creating if oflector-niagistrates, wliich also is not wholly unconnected with the 
general question of criminal procedure, I aiU myself against the union, on ct'neral 
principles; and irrespectively of all opinions op the question generally, 1 think 
that no decisive step should be taken in relation to it, until we have before us the 
decision of the Madnis Government on the same subject-matter ; and even then 
that the union should not be carried into effect, with out the special instructions 
of the Home Government. I adhere to my original project of xillah adniinis* 
tration, which, though it has yet found no favour, and is, I doubt, very open to 
improvement, I cannot help regarding as a project which* promises to avoid all 
the experienced evils of our present system, without any unnecessary organic 
changes. By way of summary, I note here the zillah establishment as it would 
be under that project:— 


Covenanted — European. 

A zillah judge, with civil and criminal powers as at present 
A collector, having no functions other than those in the revenue depart**.^ 
ment as at present, but on a reduced Averajp;c salary. 

*A magistrate* having, as at presenty no mnetions in ihe revenue depart¬ 
ment, 
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metit, anud having no judieia] powers, but beiag cbiefcof the police of the No. it* 1 
zUlah, pttblie^prosecutor ia heinous cases, md suporinteudent of the prosecu- Minute hy 
tion of'^all criihinal caBe%in the zillah, on an average salary raised to the Hon. J, f. f 

> rednt^d amount to !tm fixed for the collectori . 9 A pHl 

Covenanted assi^ants very much as at present. They should be available 
for assisting in all departments, as required, viz., in the revenue, civil, 
criniinal, and police de|)artmcnts, and, as a rule, in the course of tlweir train- 
iyg, should pass through all four. 

Uncovenemted—Natives chiefly, 

Deputy*coUectors, with no powers of a deputy-magistrate. 

Deputy* 4 nagistrates, with no revenue or judicial powers, to be located in 
the district away from the head station, each having one or more circles of 
thannabs under him. 

Principal Sudder ameens, with botlj civil and criminal judicial powers, 
as proposed by the Law Commissioners. Where there is more than one in a 
zillah, one only to be located at the head station. 

MoonsifFs of the first grade, with civil and criminal powers, as proposed t 

by the Law Commissioners, the latter higher than those of a moonsifiP of the 
• second grade, to be distributed o^er the zillah equally, their higher criminal 
. powers extending over their whole circle. Four thannahs, or so, under a 
moonsiff of the first grade,,will lorm a circle. 

Moonsiffs of the second grade, with civil and criminal powers, as pro¬ 
posed by the Law Commissioners, to be stationed throughout the zilluli as 
at present; three moonsifls, or so, of the first grade, and one of the second 
grade forming a circle. 

Darogahs, as at present, one in each thannah. 

Naib darogalis, of whom all but one to be located in charge of subor¬ 
dinate tiiannahs or phaiees. 

Jemadars, detective policemen, and native constables under the darogah. 

D( tachments of police corps under the deputy magistrates and darogahs, 
of whom at least one not inconsiderable body to be posted in each circle of 
thannahs. 

, (signed) J, P, Grant, 

9 April 1867. 


(Copy.) 

MINUTE by the Honourable P, Grant. 27 Nov. 1854 . 

Pu 7 ijah Report for 1851-62 and 1852-53. 

» , Dated 27 November 1854. 

I CORDIALLY agrcq^ witli all that has been recorded by the Governor-General, 
in acknowledgment of the services of those oflicers under whose immediate 
administration the wonderful results of the first lustrum of our government of 
the Punjab have been achieved. Of the merits of Mr. John Lawrence, the Chief 
Commissioner, in connexion with these results, it would be very difficult to speak 
in terms of exaggeration. At riie same time it will not, I think, escape the 
notice of the public (I am sure it will not escape the notice of the Honourable 
Court), that all^hese services could have been of little avail, but for the well- 
considered and prudent liberality with winch the scheme of Punjab administration 
was originally devised, and has ever since been supported by the Governor- 
General. . V ♦ 

The Punjab has been fortunate in the selection of its workmen; but its peculiar 
good fortune has consisted in this, that its workmen have not been required to 
make bricks without straw. 

For 19 districta of moderate size, containing a population of something 
upwards of 10,000,000, 7 police battalions of foot, and 27 troops of mounted 
police, have been provided, at a cost of abiout 16i lacs of rupees a year. 

Altogether; for the civil duties of this territory, 8 i battalions and 38 troops, 
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No. j 8. con^sting of 12,000 mm in organised bodies^ are set apart. , 

Minute . for ihe same Jternfcbry^ there are aboujt XO^^OOO, men csalled detective 

KW main tamed at a cost of about Si lacs of|^upees .a yeaTf and« 

^''<h 0 sx^e& the old village chow key darSi, or w^tchn^eii of the coontry. Knowing 
this, I u'us prepared to hear that the extinction of dacoity^ and of all ctimea m 
organised violence, in the central districts of the Punjab, may be pronounced 
complete. ' ^ 

It U only by comparison that the strength of this police force can be tested. 
For about 30 very large districts in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Pre¬ 
sidency, containing a population usually estimated at 40,000,000, the numlber of, 
uolicenKn provided is little more than S, 000 , at a cost of 4 i lacs of rufaies a year.^ 
To these must be added, in order to show the whole ph 3 ^sical strength pro , 
vided ‘'for the civil duties'* of the Lower Provinces, a few^nundred men» 
forming ati orgOTised body called the'Hchar Station Guard (which is a body cor¬ 
responding with the Punjab police bjjittalions), and-probably the several jail 
and treasury guards who, I suspect, are not included in the return from which 
I have taken the number, of police burkundauzes in Bcngah Also, allowance 
must be made for from 3,000 to 4,000 men employed in the Punjab on frontier 
duty ; militavyjj'rathor than civil. But, all allowances made, the disproportion 
is enormous. ^ 

The leading journal of the w'orld, in a laudatory notice of the first Punjab 
Be])ort, asked why the rest of India was not equally well governed. That 
<lUcstion touches us all. I have never been immediately connected with the 
oovernm».nir of any other part of India than Bengal; but with the Government 
of Hongal I have been, as ^ccreta^y, closely connected. As far as Bengal is con¬ 
cerned, I think 1 have in the above figures sufficiently indicated what tbe true 
answer to that question is. And as the (rovernnient of India and the Home 
Governnitiit hold tlie pmsc-stririgs, if conijmrisons unfavoiiraiile to Bengal mast 
ill candour be made, when reading of the astonishing success of ^Iie youthful 
G(>\ernnient of the Pun jab (and I, for one, confess that I cannot in cunddnr avoid 
inaUng buch comparisons), I think 1 have in the above figures sufficiently proved 
that it would be very unjust to infer, from such comparisons, any comparative 
iiu'fficiency in the Bengal workment, from its Government downwards, or any 
comparative inferi(mty in the law of Bengal, or in the theory or form of its 
administration. * 

27 November 1854. (signed) J. P, Grant, 
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MINUTE bv the Honourable B, Peacock, 

Bengal Police, Sfc. 

Dated 30 April 1857. 

1 CONCUR entirely with the Rjght Honourable the Go^ernor-Gefieral as to 
the first proposal made by his Lordship, viz.: “ that the police of Bengal be 
reorganised at once, without waiting for a plan applicable to the whole of 
India';” also as to the third proposal relative to tlie organisation of police. I 
do not think that any great benefit is likely to* arise from increasing the pay of 
the present mohurirs from an average of less than eight rupees a mouth to an 

, • average 


• • Jumtnadars 
Burkundauzes 


Number, 


Cost. 


- • 670 

7,601 

8,271 
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62,633 8 - 
3,<>2,850 - * 
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avei-l^e of W ^8 tf'inoiith. f tiMy ks a titess. the^ fei^e ^ No. Vg/ 

wholly Wfit K)1P ^ duties iktffisted to them, Uud^hat 'hb ioctease 6f m\k^y wiU tW 

eveif^^c^afti^ them for the discharge of those duties^ I think tliat thbjf ^tkuM be 
alto^^ther Siipersb^®^ % ^ officers, to be styled iiaib darobahk at 

the ydtei ofkalar^ pt'Oposed by the Lieutenant-Gbv^nor for the mohuriil^. The 
uaib ddi^khs'slmuld be chosen from young men of education, who, if the offices 
of darogah and of deputy magistrate be open to them^ will probably be inditbed 
to aecepij^employraent as nfciib darogahs, in which they ms\y be trained for the 
higher offie^ above mentioned. This seems to be, at least, one great object of 
the nropofied increase of expenditure.’'* 

It any of the present mohurirs are qualified for the duties, they may be 
selected for the employment of iiaib darogahs. 

I concut in thinking that the salaries of the jemadars and btirkundauzes 
should be increased as proposed ; but I think that no police-officer under the 
rank of a naib darogah should be allowed to exercise the powers of a darogah, 
or to hold investigations, except in a ca^e of emergency, iti wliich they may be 
specially appointed for the duty. At present a jemadar is considered as the third 
officer at a tbannah, and, in the absence of the darogah and mohurir, is authorised 
by law, without any special appointment, to exercise all the powers vested in a 
darogah. (Regulation XX. of 1817, Section 4, Clause 3). His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that the darogahs and mohurirs arc amply 
sufficient for all investigations of a serious chaiacter, and that, as regards cases 
of secondary importance, jemadars selected from burkundaiizes, ana receiving 
from 10 to 20 rupees per month, may safely be trusted to conduct the necessarj- 
inquiries. (Letter, 30 April 1855, No. 774, para. 31.) It* the deputy magis¬ 
trates proposed be appointed, I hope that it may be found unnecessary to audio- 
rise the jemadars to act as darogahs, or to make investigations, in any case; for 
I believe that great corruption and oppression are the consequences of the powers 
now vested in the lower classes of the police. 

I doubt whether any salary less than 5 rupees a month will be sufficient for 
the burkundauzes. His Honor the Lieutenant-Covernor proposes— 

I at 6 rupees a montli. 

1 at 5 ,, ,, 

j i Ut 4 ,, ,, 

I think that they, or at least such of them as are intended to act as preventive 
policemen, should be selected from men who can be relied on for courage and 
energy when opposed to such classes as the lattials. I agree with t!»e Lieutenant- 
Governor in thinking that the burkundauzes should have ])roniotion to look 
forward to as a reward for good conduct, and that they should be eligible for 
employment as jemadars.—Letter as above, No. 774, paras. 29 to 35. 

I concur as to the 5tli and 0th proposals of the Governor-General. 

If the proposed number of deputy magistrates be sanctioned, there will be 
200, which, after deducting from the whole number of thaunahs those in the 
Sontal districts and in large cities, will give nearly one deputy magistrate to 
every^ two thaunahs, or at least one to every two of the most impoitant 
thannohs. 

It appears to me, however, that the deputy magistrates, or, I would rather 
call them, deputy superintendents of police, should not exercise any judicial 
powers, as proposed by the Governor-General.f I think it should be their duty 
to superintend the police within their districts, and the investigation of all cases 
of crime committed therein, and, with the assistance of the darogahs and naib 
darogahs, to collect evidence, to take the depositions of witnesses, and to bind 
^them over to give evidence; also to see that every case of crime committed 
witliia their districts is taken before the proper court for trial, with the necessary 
witnesses and evidence to establish the charge. They should communicate with 
the deputy magistrates of the adjoining districts, with a view to the apprehension 
of criminals, and with the superintendent of police of the zillah in which their 
own districts are situate; and the darogahs and naib dait^^ahs should be bound 
to communicate to them every case of heinous crime comnritted within their 
respective thannahs, and should report to them whenever they have occasion to 

leave 
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• Letter from Seewtary ta Government of Bengal, 30ih April 1855, No. 774. 
t See Propp#!^ No. 8* , , . 
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N(!>^ loi v ^eave tibe than^^h '&r the purpose of investigation'. These^ and'’n*h%r 

duties p<>nrtecteii with the preventiofi and detection of cHme will jrei(|tiii^ tc^ 
Hon. be constantly moving about their districts. .The Lieatenant-Governor remaAe— 

ao ApvUf 1^7^ j proper size of a deputy magistrate’s jurisdiction has not been 

unreasonably stated by an intelligent and experienced native friend, Whom I 
consul^d on the subject, as so much as the magistrate could gO to one eild of 
in liis morning ride, and the other end in his evening ride/'* %is would 
probably comprise two or at most three thannahs. This is evidently impossible, 
when it is considered that the size of a thannah, according to regulation, is 10 
coss square, which, if the district of a deputy magistrate comprised qnly two 
thannahs, would involve the nece^ity of a morning ride of 40 miles from his 
head-quarters to one end of his Jurisdiction and bt^k, and another ride of the^ 
same extent in the evening; but it shows that he should be constantly moving 
about his district.f If his own head-quarters and the two thannah stations 
subject to his jurisdiction were most favourably situate, he could not even visit 
each darogah's station every alternate day, without travelling at least 20 miles a 
day. To exercise judicial duties, a deputy magistrate ought to be stationary, or 
at least he should have fixed times for holding his court at particular places; 
otlierwise, when a prisoner is sent up to him for trial, together with the witnesses, 
from a considerable distance, it may be found that, in the discharge of his police 
duties, lie is at quite u different part of his station. Independently, therefore, of 
the objections so powerfully urged by our honourable colleague, Mr. Grant, 
against the union of judicial sind police functions, 1 think it is impossible for the 
same officer to exercise any active superintendence over the police of his district, 
if he he expected to exercise judicial powers. 

I therefore think that it will be better to have all judicial powers to be exer¬ 
cised by the Sessions Court, the magistrate, and the subordinate criminal courts, 
as proposed by the Law Commissioners. 

Thci deputy magistrates, however, should be authorised to take the depositions 
of witnesses, and to submit their proceedings to the magistrate in all cases beyond 
the competency of the subordinate criminal courts; and in such cases the 
magistrate should be authorised to order the offender to be sent up for trial 
before himself; or, if the case be beyond his competency, to commit it for trial 
before the Sessions. This would greatly relieve witnesses in cases triable only 
by the magistrate and Sessions Courts—an object w^hich it is most desirable to 
attain. 

I have already written a minute upon the subject of the union of the offices of 
collector and magistrate. I siill retain the opinion which I then expressed, that 
the two offices should not be reunited, if the magistrate is to continue to have 
any superintendence over the police of the district. J 

If the magistrate be relieved from all police duties, I do not think that the 
union of the offices of collector and magistrate will be so objectionable. I feel 
very great doubt, however, whether the collector will have time properly to 
attend to the judicial duties of magistrate if the new Sale Law be passed. 

But whether the offices of collector and magistrate be held by th(j same 
person or not, it appears to me that the mana^meut and superintendence of the 
police in each zillah should be entrusted to a European officer, who should have 
no judicial or other duties, and should be required to be frequently moving about 
in nis district. • 

This leads me to consider the second proposal of the Governor-General, 
viz., that the police l>e superintended, as at present, by the Commissioners of 
Divisions acting under tlie general control of Government. 

} think it is very important that the police, in addition to the European^ 
superintendent in each zillah, should be subject to Commissioners of Divisions ;* 
but, as far m the police are concerned, 1 think it would be better that the 
divisions should be larger than those now entrusted to the Commissioners of 
Revenue. One superintendent of police for the whole of the Lower Provinces has 
been found insufficient; but I think that two Commissioners of Police, or 
three at •most, would be fully able to discharge all the duties belonging to his 
office. I doubt very much whether it is necessary to continue the Commissioners 

of 

• Minute on Police and Criminal Jurisdiction, para. 47. f 2,2 qT 

t See Minute, dated 15th May 1856. 
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of 1^9i the prieastble 01 inliich.- p<^pts out the defects .which it was intended to 
cQrreti^t«''tSince that tiro^ mapy of'the duties whioii those commissiojaers' t^re 
intended to discharge h^ve been transferred to other functionaries; f tl^ North¬ 
western Provinces nave been placed under* a Lieuteuant-Governor, and a Sudder 
Boiard of Keveoue. fpr those provinces Las heen appointed, and the duties df 
the Goinwissippers of Revenues, in respect of the determination of questions' 
relative to the assessment of lan^, so far as ihe permanently-settled districts are 
concerned, ere absolutely nothing. 

I think it is, therefore, well worth consideration, whether, of the eight Com¬ 
missioners of Revenue in the Lower Provinces, seven might not be abolished, 
leaving the Cominissioner of Cuttack alone, and substituting two or three divisional 
commissioners of police. 

If this can be done, there will be a saving of four commissioners at 36,000 
rupees a year each, and of their establishments, amounting, 1 believe, on an 
average, to 810 rupees a month, or 10,820 rupees a year foi* each commissioner; ; 
and possibly for the two or three commissioners of police a less salary than 
36,000 a year, and less expensive establishment might be considered suffici^t. 

This saving X would go a great way towards paying the zillah superintendents 
of police at the same rate of salary as is now paid to tlie magistrates. 

I concur in thinking that the moonsiffs should be vested generally with 
criminal powers ; and I am incline'd to think that they may be trusted .with the 
powers proposed by the Law Commissioneis to be vested in sub<irdinate criminal 
courts of the 2d class, viz., imprisonment for a term not exceeding three, months, 
and fine not exceeding 200 rupees ; but it appears to me that it will not be safe, 
at present to entrust the native judges, or the subordinate criminal courts, with 
power of awarding punishment to the extent above mentioned upon summary 
conviction without appeal. That would be giving them greater power than is 
now vested in justices of the peace in England.^ 

If the regular courts of justice be'authorised to try criminal cases to the extent 
proposed by tlie Law Commissioners, I think it will be scarcely necessary to 
invest unofficial residents of the interior with criminal jurisdiction ; and if the 
proposed number of deputy-magistrates be appointed, I do not think that it will 
be necessary or advisable to invest such residents even with power of committing 
ofl'enders for trial. 

Upon this point, howe\er, 1 would rather not express any positive opinion, 
until after the code of. criminal procedure has been passed, and the official 
establishments for the administration of criiuipal justice and police have been 1 
finally determined upon. ' 

80 April 1357. ^ ' (signed)) B. Peacock. • 
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iiiETTER from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department. 

. JndiciaL—No. 774 . 

* 

Sir, Dated Fort William, 30 April 1866 .' 

u't, for the consideration of 
for the improvement of the 

2. Two 


I AM directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to subi 
the Sujpreme Government, the following propositions 
tnofussil police in these provinces. 


No. 20. 
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Si^cretary to the 
Government of 
Bengal to the 
Secretary tu tlie 
Government ol 
India. 

30 ApnJ 1855, 


* $^ch aa the |»ri]ielpa] duty of hoJding sessions of jail delivery, which has been transferred to 
the sessions judge 

t In 3d part of the recital of Eegulation 1 . of 1829. 
i i,a7,68o rupees n year. 

^ In'oppressing ihia opinion, 1 wish to guard myself against ite, l>eing understood to extend to 
trials bbfore the Superior Courts and a jury. 
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3 . Two considorabte defects in thepdliee of Bengd are!'*-”■ - ' ■ , 

■Fint. The unsatisfactory footing on which the villag^ watchmen are. now 
matnthiuedand . ■ ' • * ■' 

Second. 1’be deficient number, and inadequate pay, of the regular police. 

3. With regard to the village watcli, local invesli^tiohs have been in progress 
during the past cold weather, the resulls of which will be communicated; hereafter 
to the Supreme Government. 

4. With regard to the regular police, I am now desired to siibndt the 
following statements and suggestions:— 

6 . Up to tlie year 1843, the police darbgahs throughout the Lower Provinces 
received salaries varying from 100 rupees to 25 riipecs a mouth. Out of 608 
officers of this class, 490 drew salaries of 30 rupees a month and under, and of 
these no less than 375 received only 26 rupees a month. 


6 . In 1843 the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, Mr. W. W. Bird, proposed to 
the Govcriiiiient of India to raise the salarie.s of the darogahs in the following 
manner, namely, 25 to receive 100 rupees a month each, 50 to receive 75 rupees, 
100 to receive 50 rupees, and the remaining 333 to receive 25 rupees. This 
proposal was calculated to involve an additional annual cost of 74,371 rupees, and 
thus, it was observed, “ a commeucenient would be made, at comparatively little 
expense, 10 supply those incentives to good conduct in the police, without which 
any iinorovement in the existing svstoin has been found to be utterly uniUtain- 
abJe.” ■ 

7. Tlie scheme was saiiciioned by the Government of India, ami its immediate 
introduction authorised. It w.as at the same time observed that while the Presd^ 
dent in Council “ admits • tlie inadequacy of the existing rate of pay of darogalig, 
and the necessity for removing as much as possible so evident a cause of covnip- 
tiou amongst fliis elnss of police officers, by rendering their remuuer<itiun equal 
to tlieir decent support, and by opening to them the reward of good service in 
advancement or promoliou, be is very desirous that the principle of the arrange¬ 
ment should lie carried still further, not only in respect to darogahs, but la other 
classes of police officers, and the Government will be prepared to apjirove the 
extension of the measure, if, in due time, it is found that the arrangement now 
sanctioned has tended to raise the character and insure the usefulness of those 
whom it is intended to affect.” 


8. The Honourable Court fully approved of the principle of increasing the 
pay of the police darogahs, and desired that it might be at once carried out to 
the full extent previouely recommended by the Police Committee in their report 
of 1838, vix., that there should be fifty darogahs (in 100 rupees, one hundred on 
75 rupees, and the whole of the remainder on 50 rupees^ach. 

9. This extended measure, providing fur 527 darogahs, as shown in the 
inargin,t was accordingly carried, out at an increased annual *cxpen»e of 
2,13,871-9-0 rupees, and the establishment, as then revisedi has been id force 
ever since. 

10 . As regards the “ other classes of police officers,” referred to in the Despatch 
of the Supreme Government of 1843, no steps have, up to this time, been taken 
to improve their position. Of such officers the most important are those termed 
respectively mohurirs and jemadars, one.or more of wheufl is attached to each 

thannab, 


Mr. .Secy. Duvidton’s letter of the 31st May 184.3. 
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thannah, in addition to the darogah. The pay of the mohurir is rarely more than 
eight, rqpees a moiithtand often’less; and that of the jemadar is about the same, 
though sometimes ns low as foujr rupees. These officers are employed to assist 
the darogaby and are vested by law with the same powers as that officer, exercis¬ 
ing them either in the darogan s absence from the thannah, or when deputed by 
"^the darogah on special duty, or when placed by the magistmte in charge of an 
independent jurisdictioii. 

11. It cannot feil to be perceived, that if a salary of 25 rupees was 
insufficient to secure the services of respectable and honest men as darogahs, 
a salary uf 8 rupees a m^nth (which is somewhat • above the average) must 
be still ihore insufficient to secure the services of honest men as mohurirs and 
jemadars. 


No. 20. 

Letter tile 
Secretary ta the 
Government of 
Bengal to the 
Secretary to the 
Government of 
India. 

30 April 1655* 


12. The position of those officers was brought specially to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment in 1853, in connexion with a very striking case, in which three persons 
who had been sentenced for dacoity by the Sudder Court, in 1851, to twelve 
years’ imprisonment, were subsequently proved to be altogether innocent of the 
charge. When the innocence of the convicted men was brought to the notice of 
Government, the case was referred to the Sudder Court for report, and the follow¬ 
ing is an extract from Mr. J. li. Colvin’s minute, from which it will bo seen 
that the cruel injustice which was inflicted upon these innocent men, and frorn 
the full measure of which they were saved only by the merest accident, was 
believed to be mainly owing to the misconduct of the jemadar employed to con¬ 
duct the inquiry. 


13. “The best security,” Mr. Colvin observed, “ wc can have for the correct 
and safe administration of justice, is in the doing all that gives reasonable hope 
of success towards employing an honest police for the instituting of inquiries, 
and collecting evidence in regard to crimes committed. It cannot bo too often, 
or too earnestly impressed upon the Government, tliat it is not,only the pay of 
the darogali of a thannah that should be made sufficient for respectability. The 
mohurirs and jemadars, who are and must be daily employed (as in this case) 
with indepeiiclciit powers, aie excessively under[»aid ; Mr. Wauchope notices 
that the investigation in the present instance was held by a jemadar receiving 
six rupees per mensem. It cannot be matter of surprise tliat fiarties so 
paid, and exercising such great authority, under very little practical check, 
should be found to be open to temptation, and to lend themselves, as there is 
tivery ground to fear has been done here, to the gratificatiim of private 
malice.” 

14. The above extract was forwarded by order of the most Noble the Governor 
of Bengal to the late superintendent of police, with a view to his reporting 
as to what measui^s he would recommend, so that the investigation of all heinous 
crimes might invariably be conducted by an officer of the. rank and pay of a 
darogah. 

15. Mr. Dampier 8 answer was briefly as follows, and the correctness of it 
cannot be impugned:—“ I know of no method,” he said, “ which can be devised, 
by which the investigation of heinous crimes may not, under any circumstances, 
be entrusted to an officer below the rank and pay of a darogah, excepting by a 
very great addition to the number of those officers.” 

16. Mr. Pampier, it is to be observed, has on other occasions expressed his 
opinion as to the necessity of raising the pay of the mohurirs and jemadars, both 
as a measure of policy and of justice. Appended to this letter will be found 
extracts from his reports on this subject. Mr. Mills likewise, than whom there 
is no one whose opinion on the subject is entitled to greater consideration and 
respect, has thus referred to the matter in one of his circuit reports; “ The whole 
police system needs a change; but to remodel it effectually, a considerable outlay 
and increase of expenditure must first be assented to \^y Governmeut^and, until 
that be done, it is useless to occupy space with a description of the reforms which 
should be introduced. In the present system there is one great and striking 
anomaly. The pay of a darogan ranges from 100 rupees to 50 rupees, and that 
of a mohurir, who holds almost as many local investigations into crimes as,the 
darogah does; and performs other equally responsible duties, is only eight rupee» 
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per Jaont^. I tliiak tbut the peUce auAurir’s pey shoiUd be reiaed at ooce te ;3d; 
-i:ap(^4’»ndthej«inai8ai*»to 12.“ , ^ ^ 

' 17. lo addition to ^hat is urged above, the Lieutenant*Governor d^ir^ ti|il ;> 

to observe; that another consideratioo has arisen of latb years, to whi(^ 

every officer who has been connected wjththe police administration hascallied. tbd 

attention of Government. . [ ' ' 

'0 

16., Tlie exped iency of selecting an increased number of our native officials from 
among persons educated in English schools and colleges is now recognised; and, 
to a certain extent, acted on. 

19. As regards the police department, Mr. Dampter issued a circular in May 
and June 1850, calling upon the magistrates of Bengal Proper to encourage men 
of education to come forward as candidates for police employ, and to address the 
heads of the different colleges and schools for tlte purpose of obtaining the names 
of candidates. In the course of last year a return was called for of the results of 
the above circular, and the replies of several commissioners on the subject have 
been received. 


20. Thbse officers are unanimous in opinion as to the result of the attempt, viz., 
that although the magistrates would be very glad uniformly to employ educated 
natives as darogahs, from the greatly increased degree of confidence wfaicb they 
would have in tbeir integrity, as compared ^ith the old class of darogahs, and, 
eventually, also in their ability and competence, as soon as they should have 
gained sufficient experience; yet that it is impossible, except in very rare anil 
special cases, to appoint men to darogahships who have had no previous training 
at all in police duties, in the lower and less responsible grades, and that they can¬ 
not find educated men who are willing to accept the appointments ofmohurir or 
jemadar, even with a specific promise of early promotion fo darpgahships, so long 
as the pay of those appointments is what it is at present. 

21. It certainly seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that it is impossible to 
expect tliat young men who have passed several years in acquiring, frequently 
at considerable expense, the high class education given at our English schools 
and colleges, should aocept the position of mohurirs and jemadars, as these 
appointments are paid at present, not only because the allowance is inadequate to 
provide them with the merest necessaries, but because those appointments will not 
be held in respect by their countrymen, whatever the character of the incumbents, 
80 long as tiie low pay must perpetually give rise lo the suspicion of its being 
eked out by dishonesty and corruption. 

22. The other alternatise, that of appointing educated men at once to the post 
of darogah, has, it apjicars'from the Commissioners’ Report on this subject, been 
firequently tried, but even under the ablest magistrates has been found not to 
answer, except in very rare cases of remarkable ability. 

28. The majority of the commissioners have recommended tliat a sltlury of 
30 rupees a mouth should be paid to the thaunah mohurir, a somewhat lower 
rate being paid to the jemadars. ‘ 

24. With a view to determine tlie lowest rate of pay which it is proper to 
assign to the class whose services it is desired to obtain for these important duties, 
an estimate is annex^ in the margin,* of the actual expenses which it is believed 

that 


* 


Food fur hiniMlf and two aerranta at the very lowest scale 
A cook 

. A man to fetch the bazar, look after hia clothes, Ac. . . - • 

Clothes, Ac.. 

Washing, barber, pane, &c. - -••••“• 

hent (average) or lodgings 

Travelling expenses in moving about the interior of bis thsnnah jaris- 
dictii^ (for which he receives no allowance). 


10 -■ - 
8 - - 

a _ - 

1 la - 
1 4 - 

5 - - 


Total 




(«) 


(a) This is based on an actual estimate of the cost of the several items of expense on this 
head incurred by natives of tlie clast referred to- 
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that a native officer of the clase and position referred to must ah9oli:itely iucur« 
This estimate^ it will be observed^ leaves, out of a salary of 30 impees a months 
little.or nolMiig for the support of his family; and as some of the items speetiied 
am below what would be necessary in many l<^ities, it seems impb^ible to 
avoid the conclusion that the salaiy of a police mohurir should not, at all events, 
fall below, and probably ought, in some cases, to exceed, 30 rupees a month. 
The Lieutenant-Governor would recommend that there should be three rates of 
pay for mohurirs, viz., 30, 35» aud 40 rupees a month. 

25. The number of moliurirs now employed on each grade of salary in the 
Regulatj^on and Non-regulation Provinces umler this Government is given in the 
margin. It will be seen that out of the 522 oificers of this class in the Regula¬ 
tion Provinces, no fewer than 485, or nearly 9.3 per cent., draw salaries of eight 
rupees a month and under. 

26. The present annual expenditure oti acxiount of salaries of these officers for 
the Regulation Provinces only is 48,796 rupees. To raise their pay in the 
following manner, namely, one-fourth to 40 rupees a inontli, one-fourth to 36 
rupees a month, and the remaining two-fourths to 30 rupees a month, would 
involve an annual increase of 1,62,524 rupees, or a total expenditure of 2,11,320 
rupees. To raise the pa}^ of these officers in the same manner in both Regulation 
and Non-regulation rvovinces, w^ould increase the annual expenditure from 
61,828 rupees to 2,53,800 rupees,' being an increase of 1,91,971 rupees. 

27. The number of jemadars now employed on <iach grade of salary is shown 
in the margin.* Out of 7K3 officers of this class, 702 draw salaries of eight 
rupees and under. The annual cost of this force is 74,420 rupees. 

28. The extent to which the pay of police jemadars sliould be raised must 
dej)end upon the settlement of the following questions :— 

ist. From what class are they to be appointed r And, 

2d. What arc to be tlieir duties r 

29. The 


No. 20*: 
Letter itotH ilib 
Secreiaty to tins' 
Goverameiit ^ 
Bengal to '' 

Secretary to ffi*' 
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India. ' 
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« MOHURIRS. 


Regulation Pr&oinces^ 


Non^ltegulation Provinces. 


1 at 2u 



• 

. 

20 

- 

- 

10 at 20 

- 

6 at 18 

.. 




108 


- 

1 at 16 

- 

1 at 16 

- 


. 

- 

16 

- 


7 at i 5 


6 at 15 

- 


-* 

- 

90 

- 

• - 

19 at 12 

• 

3 at 12-5-4 

- 

■■ » 

- 

- 

37 

- 

- 

29 at 10 

“ 

2 at 12 

- 


- 

. 

34 

- 

- 

5 at 8 

- 

16 at 10 

- 


• 

- i 

i6o 

- 

- 

8 at 7 

- 

2 at 8-5-9 

- 

- 

- 


16 

11 

6 

21 at 6 


193 at 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,544 

- 

— 

5*it 5 

- * 


20 at 7-8-0 - 
2 at 7-5-0 - 
267 at •f 


J50 - 
14 10 
1,869 - 
12 - 

5 - 


627 persons monthly 
Annual Rupees 


200 


- 

16 

- 

- 

105 

- 

• 


- 

- 

290 

- 

- 

40 

— 

- 

56 

- 


126 


- 

«5 

- 

- 

1,086 

- 

- 

5,153 

5 

G 



12 

61,838 

3 

- 


Regulation Provinces. 

1 atM4 - 

4 at 12 - 

7 at 10 - 

15 at 8-5-9 - - . - 

2 at 8-5-8 - . - 

1 at 8-5-0 - - - 

534«t 8 - - - - 4 

I at 7-8-0 - . - 

39 at 7 - 
«at 6-4-4 - ^ 

73 at 6 - 


t jemadars. 


2 at 15 
13 at 12 

36 at 10 
26 al 8 
I at 7 
18 at 6 
1 at 5-3-7 


NoH^Reguhtion Provinces. 


^ 784 persons monthly 


6 i 302 7 3 


Annual Rupees 


74,440 a • 


198—Sees. 2. 


O4 
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%9. The Commissieiier of Eajshahye ^as recommended that the officers from 
whom it is desired to recruit the body of darogaha should alh in the first instance, 
be appointed to the grade of jemadars, and subsequently promo^d to the^ade of 
mohurir and darpgah. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thinks that this pro¬ 
posal is unadvisable, as it would deprive the burkundauze class, as a rule, of all 
hope of bettering their position, and, therefore, of that incentive to integrity and 
exertion which is at present so much need^l. If the burkundanzes have pro* 
motion to look forward to, tJjey will be efficient, instead of inefficient, and will 
be well content, while waiting for. it, to receive a lower rate of pay than they 
otherwise would bo satisfied with, and will be less likely to resort to Corrupt 
sources of gain. 


30. The mohurirships will, I am to observe, form a sufficiently large school 
for the darogahs, and the only material question is, whether darogahs and 
mohurirs, without the aid of the jemadars, will be sufficient for the higher and 
more responsible duty of holding investigations. 


31. The Lieutenant-CJovernor considers that they wdll be amply sufficient for 
the invc'stigatioii of all cases of a serious diaractcr; and that, as regards cases o 
secondary importance, Jemadars drawn from the burkundauze cla'?s, and receiving 
a Salary of 10 lo 20 rupees a month, may safely be trusted to conduct the neces¬ 
sary inquiries. The jemadar’s duty, however, as a general rule, ouglU not to be 
of tliis description, and his position requires rather the possession of a natural 
sagacity, conjoined with bodily energy and courage, than an education of aii}^ 
high order. 


32. TliC Licuteuant-Goveraior would recommend that the jemadars sliuiilcl 
likewise be divided into three ranks in the same proportion as that proposed for 
the mohurirs, salaries of 10 rupees, 15 rupees, and 20 ruj^ees a month, being 
assigned to each rank. The Lieutenant-tiovernor does uot consider 20 rupees a 
month to be too high a rate of salary to assign to a small number of this class of 
officers, because it is obvious that if the increase to the salaries of the mohurirs 
shall have the effect of inducing a superior class of persons to take office in that 
grade. It will become a tiling of almost impossible occurrence that a jemadar— 
originally a burkundauze—should ever rise to be a darogah. If the proposed 
increase should be extended to both the Regulation and the Non-regulation Pro¬ 
vinces, the annual expenditure on this account would be 1,29,000 rupees, being 
au increase of 54,030-14-0 rupees. 


33. But however great the importance of the measures above recommended' 
the Lieutonani-Governor^ittaches little less importance to the improvement of 
the character of the ordinary constabulary, the police burkundauzes. The 
presence of the jemadars and mohurirs in the interior of their police jurisdic¬ 
tion is, at most, exceptional; hut the burkundanzes are everywhere constantly 
moving over the whole of llieir thannah circle, so that acts of oppression or 
extortion on tlseir ]>art are felt in every homestead. Their, powc^r for (5idl, 
though on a smaller scale than that of the liiglier grades, is more extended in its 
range. 


34. With the stimulus to good conduct which the hope of promotion to pro¬ 
perly paid jemadarsliips will open to them, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion 
that it will be sufficient to raise one-half of the whole number of burkundauzes 
above four rupees a month, but he would have none under that amount. He 
would propose to pay one-fourth of the whole number at the rate of six rupees a 
month, and one-fourth at the rate of live rupees a month; the remainder receiv¬ 
ing four rupees a month. 

3a. This ratf* of pay. will be enough to enable a man of lionest intentions to 
bo honest. Apet there arc, no doubt, certain emoluments which these men 
will always,receive in addition to their pay, and which involve n.a actual cor¬ 
ruption <ir dishonesty, such as presents at marriages, festivals, and the like, 
which may be reasonably taken into account in estimating the pay which titey 
should receive. * 

3G. The total number of police burkundauzes and their present scale of pay 

/ 
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is sliown in the margin;* ITie annnal cost of maintaining tliosc »,077 persons is 
now 4,37,38^, rupees. If one*fburth of the whole number be paid at tJie rate of 
six rupees a month, one-fourtli at the rate of five rupees, and the remaining two- 
fourths at four rupees a month, the total annual iticrease of expense, in botli 
the Regulation and the Non-regulation Provinces, will be 01,098 rupees per 
annum. 


37. Tlie following table exhibits the financial result of the different changes 
proposed. 


• 

* ^__ _ 

PrcBont Sc'ttle j 
per Aunum. ; 

1 

♦ 

PrupoKed Scale 
per Aanuiii. 

Increase 
pet Annum. 

Ms. 0. 
1,62,523 2 

20,418 - 

MoiiuaiRS : 

In tlic Rc<;ulation Provinces • • 

In the Non-Rcgulatioii Provinces 

Total - - - 

Its. a, 

48,706 2 

13,0J2 - 

Mh. a. 
2,11,320 - 

42,480 - 

61,828 2 

2,53,800 - 

1,01,071 2 

* Jemadars: 

In the Regulation Provinces 

In the Non-Regulation Provinces 

Total - - - 

• 

63,029 7 

10,790 11 

1,12,320* - 
16,740 - 

48,600 9 

5,949 5 

74,420 2 ! 1,29,060 - 

1 

54,6.39 14 

Bitrkundattzbs : 

In tho Regulation Provinces 

In the Non-Regulation Provinces 

Total - - - 

Grand Total - - 

3,75,336 - 

62,046 - 

4,50,564 ~ 

69,816 - 

84,228 - 

7,770 - 

4,37,382 - 

5,20,380 - 

01,908 - 

5,73,630 4 

0,12,240 - 

3,38,009 - 


UcmnikB, 


:?8. The outlay involved in these changes is doubtless considerable ; and it is 
not to be concealed that it cannot be looked upon as a final outlay, lor our police 
establishment in the Lower Province s is not only ill-paid, but it is also even now 
nuTUcrjcally weaker than it should be, and it cannot but be supposed tliat, as 
trade and civilisation expand themselves throughout these provinces, cov(‘ring 
them with lines of comniuiiication, and giving birth to a busy, energetic race of 
people, larger measures \\ill be needed for the protection of property and the 
preservation of good ord(‘r than now exist. Already this has been practically 

illustrated 


58 at 5 
24 at 4-3 
7,421 at 4 
298 at 3--8 
51 af 3 

71852 

5 at G 
354 at 5-8 
1 Go at s 
325 at 4 
398 at 3 
G7 at 
iG at * 


1,22,S • 

9.077 * 


• BUUKUNDAUZES. 


Regulation Provinces. 


Non-Regulatwn Provinces. 


Total - * 

Annual Hu pees - - 


** 

290 

- 

- 

- 

108 


- 


•29,084 

- 


- 

»,043 

- 

- 


153 




31.278 

- 

- 


3 « 

- 

- 


i »947 

- 


• 

800 

— 

- 


1,300 

- 

- 


894 

- 

- 


167 

8 

- 


33 


— 

i 

5»*70 

8 

- 

• 

36,448 

8 


- 

| 4 , 37 , 38 a 

- 

- 
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Letter from ih© 
Secretary to the 
Govefiiment of 
Bengal to the 
Secretary to the 
Government of 
India. 

30 April 1855. 
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»''l'l„i,iiMjirt»*j«l.<.f I* outlay wwpropoMdhto 

K; ;|j«.t«ta.fO.W« ?7J™ “^hoTttS a pablic uiaaaare h. 

j,t^tewS^S“SSX’S^SSjrf^te 

operation of the Charter Act of 1834. • 

» I hate, &c. 

(signed) • W Grey, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


: No. 31. 

’Banaetfrom a 


- No. 21. -- 


' ]^y|ftcl trom a • * 

fe?:5rLi« WraaCT front a Polio. Rapor. of Uit- SoFnatondoat of 

Lower the first Six Months of 1840 ; dated the 24th December 18 . 

. >4 l>ec. 1840 . 


sESEsl-'BSsiSjS— 

Tol Ti,. p»y “f “„ tTo ' dLf . Ttr ..\ r .. rs ^^^ 

LW: 1 ep »p .^-“d i7rr.ior^^^^ 

r * •" ■ rr . ir^riawilv r»tog » p . * . 

..iLtn;, I UtinV ubte •>“ do en^ th" 

in the line a desirable object tor j obtained by any 

service, enter it for thev have nothing held out to them beyond 

exenions or honesty yf ^t I recollect it used 

occasional the people about the courts, “ that etery darogah 

to be a common saying amongst me P H hkely 

.boot h. .ha^»r.ooM 

894th. If our present system^ is to be on 

two fall and who are responsible for keeping up 

whom all the details oi the thann ’ should receive 25 rupees, and after 

rorT;s»it" “ t 

charge of a pharee or ghattec 16 rupees per mon . 

(True extract.) 

(signed) Hodgson Pratt, 

Under-Secy, to tl#Govt. of Bengal. 



^ 'poisi^^’KN ^ .■ 


Extract from a Letter from the Superintendent of Police, Lower Prorinces, to 
the Secretary to the Gbvemment of Bengal (No. 646 A.), dated Monghyr, 
the 1st April 1845. 

Para 5. I trust I may be excused if 1 bring to the notice of the Right honour* 
able the Governor of Bengal, the miserable pa}^ received by the mohurirs and 
jemadars of thannahs, who in many instances exercise the power and authority 
the darogaHs, and investigate cases of as great importance, are put to nearly 
the same expenses for conveyance when on duty, and are frequently in cbar^of 
considerable outposts. I have adverted to this in the 893d and B94th paras, 
of my police report for the first six months of 1840, and 1 feel sure that it 
will be requisite, if we wish ta carry out reform in the police, to hold out higher 
salaries to the^e grades of officers, and also to have two grades of rank amongst 
the Burkundauzes, who, from their limited number, have very hard work to 
get over.* • ^ 

(A true extract.) 

(signed) Hodgson Pratt, 

Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No.nlh, 
Extract Croat 
Leiter, 


Police, Lower ^ 
ProviitceM, to 
Secretary to ibw 
Government of . 
Bengal. 

i April 1845. 


* I had a representation sent to me by the jemadars and burkundauzes of a district, urging 
thetr claim to some increase of salaries. 
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COPIES oF Minutbs and ConaESPONiiENCBbetWern the late Oovcrnor^ipneral 
and*the Horae Department of the Got'ornment of Tndia^ in refi-rence to the 
Project of the Ilindostan and Tthef Road, with the sevtral Ih^portA of Major 
Kenrifdy and Lieutenant Briggi, relating thereto, and an Account of the 
Expense attending Comtructiou thereof: And, of Kjspohts of Engineer; 
and an Account of the Expenditure iucurred in reference to llio Construc¬ 
tion of tlic New Road between Kalka and the Military Sanitary Stulion of 
JDugshaL 


(No. 37.) 

Minutjb by the Most Noble the Governor-General of India, dated 0 May 1850. 

Impukssment of Coolies in the Hills, and their Remedv. 

1. I HAVE read with great satisfaction the letters of the Superintendent of Hill 
States to the'Board of Administration, regarding the improvement and ultimate 
abolition of the system of forced labour which prevails in these hills. 

2. My first experience of the system, when my cami> came to Simla in April 
1840, SHtiblicd me that if was a great and crying evil, and I have since that tmic‘ 
both flt'cn and heard much that has not only confirmed my couvietion of tlie 
reality of the oppression, Imt has determined me to omit no eflbrt to (fleet its 
remo\ al. 

3. The first stej> towards tliis end is the formation of a road from Simla to the 
plains at Kalka, cajiable of being easily and safidy travelled by baggage 
animals. 

I will not enter into the details coiitamed in Mr. Eduards' letter, the sum of 
which appears to tsfablish fully the practicability of speedily iorming such 
a road. • 

n 

4. I approve of the formation of a committee, as suggested, and request that 
nO time may be lost in entering on the active proaecution of the underfiiking. 

5. When the road has been completed to Kalka, all carriage of Governiaeiii 
stores/ baggage, the Governor-geneiars and Coinmander-in-Chiet’s camp, &c., 
will be supplied by baggage animals, and resort to imprebSincut of labour the 
officei*s of Government will, in accordance with the suggestions of the Superin¬ 
tendent, prohibited by the Govcruiuent. 

I do not consider that it viould be prudent, at all events for some tirne to come* 
eVeii if die road should be formed, to surrender altogether the right of calling for 
coolies for public purposes ; the enforeemeut of the righf,^ however, bhotild be 
forbidden, except in cases of ur/questionaUle ^qrgeucy ; and after tlie full esta¬ 
blishment of the new system of carriage, in the expectation that 

no necessity will exi^t for the cxcrcibe of th^^l^lu. 

e. The impressment of labour fiqo: private purposes between Simla and Kalka 
1 understand has already been in great measure abandoned / so soon as the ro^d 
fiwr eniraals is completed, it should he prohibited, in every case without ^1^ 
exception. 

7. The absolute necessity of people getting to and from the plains might pos¬ 
sibly have formed a plausible excuse for the occasional enforcement of labour on 
line I have just mentioned between Simla and Kalka; but the same fMllia- 
tion cannot be alleged Ibr the enforcement on the roads between Simla wid tno 
interior, since in tliBt direction they are required merely for excursions of pYasure 
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or for change, and on this line, therefore, I think that the contemplated improve¬ 
ment of the^existing system may at once be commenced. 

8- I see no reasorf whatever why the public should not be left to make their 
own arrangements for their own purposes with the inhabitants of the country, 
allowing the latter to make their own bargains w^ith tourists, entirely exempt from 
any interference by the Goveninieiit or its servants. 

Sudden changes, however, are undesirable, if they can be avoided ; and X am 
willing to accede to Mr. Edwards’proposal, that for this season, and experimen¬ 
tally, 200 of the Government train of mules should be placed at his disposal*, for 
the use of travellers in tlie interior bevond Simla, if that number is available at 
Kalka. 

9. Having thus stated rny opinion on the several leading points in this^jm- 
portant subject, I have to request that the followin<i instructions be issued with¬ 
out any delay, in order to coninience at once the abolition of a system which is 
oppre! 5 si\e to tlie people, and discreditable to our rule. 

(a). TJ le Superintendent of Hill States will a]>poiut at once the committee 
regarding tJic'road from Simla to Kiilka. Tlie Goieriior-general will be glad 
to afibrd him ai<l which may be in his power. Reports should be submitted 
to ftlie Boaid of Adniinistratiou, anfl simnitaneously to the Governor-general, 
rcgiiiding the pro«ecdiiigs of the coniinitteo. 

(/>). On tlie cornpletiou of this road, the Governor-general will gladly issue 
positive orders to tlic local ofiict^rs that the eiiforceiuent of coolie labour for 
public piipposes shall never be resulted to, except in a ca!?e of utmost emer- 
geiicy. 

The details of the arrangements for maintenance of cattle tor conveyance of 
Covernmeiil and military srores, baggage, ifec,, will lie made by the j>ropor 
departments in the interval. 'J1ie impri'^sment of labour for private purposes 
will be absoliuely prohibiled. 

(c) . A lettc‘r is to be adfiressed to the Adjutant-general, roquc'iting to know 
whether Ijis Excellency tlie Comniander-iu-Oliief would have; any objection to 
the oiuploymcnt of a company of sajipers from Loodiana during the present 
season for this purpose. A full e xplanation of the purpose for which they arc 
rc<juired should lie supplied to his Excellency. 

(d) , A lettfT is to be addressed to the Superintendent of Government mule 
train at Kalka, requesting^ to be furnislu'd with a distribution statement of the 
train, and desiiing to be informed whether 200 to 30o mules can be made ax^ail- 
able at Simla <lnring the present season. 

(e"). Act|nairit Snpc rintendimr that if these animals should be found available, 
the use of them experimentally for the service of travellers during this year will 
be saTi;;tion('d, and the iTrlpres-^^nenl of labour for private purposc^'s beyond Simla 
inaj bo strictly and immediately proliibired. No further instructions seem neces¬ 
sary at this stage. ^ * 

• * 

10. I annex a meirioraiidnm, furnished by the Superintendent, at my request, 
regarding the construction of an improved line of road between Multceanee and 
Kniniawnr, in sub-^trtution of the prc'seut very .Lad one along the valley of the 
Sutlej. 

This road heu] been mentiouefl to me before as being of great im])ortance with 
rebuvnee to the large t»aiie winch it Is believed might be attracted to the plains 
of India from the epuntrie^ beyond the HiuJialayau range. * 

ilt has again been brought to view, in connexion with the visit which I pro¬ 
pose to pay to Kunnawiir during the ensuing rainy season, in compliance with 
medical adviae, and for the purjmse of confirming the health which the Court of 
Directors pennitted im* to repair hy having recourse to a sea voyage, 

11-. I think the opportunity a favourable one in every xvay, and I request 
that ihe details rcgaiding pioneers, &c., may be embodied in the letter above- 
incntiyined to the Adjutant-geiierab 

/ Hb 
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Ills Excellency the Comraander-in-Chicf has, I understand, been consulted 
dcmi-officially, and lias no objection to the employment of these sappers, as 
proposed. 

Instructions in the proper quarters should be issued on the remaining details. 

(signed) Daihousie. 


(True copy.) 

(signed) E. C. Jiayley^ 
Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Ciovernor-General. 


(No. 195*.) 

Mini’Tb by the Most NoMe the Governor-General of India, dated the 
• 2d September 185U. 

Hill Road. 

1. Acquaint tlio Supeiintonclent of tho Hill States that, without farther iiifor- 
iTiatioii, I decline to give my sanction t«> the m<*asure ho has proposed, for em¬ 
ploying a largo number of hired laboureis in the construction of the new road 
now in ])rogrebS from Kalka tlirougli tin* hills. The appli(;ation of the Super¬ 
intendent involves a wide departure from the conditions on wliich I gave niy 
assent to the conimcaiceinent. of this work, and entirely alters its character. 

2. My cliief motive in assenting to the commencement of this road was the. 
consideration, that it would enable the Govc*rnment to relieve the native States 
and th(*ir subjeets from tlie oppres'^ive burden of supplying vast numbers of 
coolies for porterage, a measure to wliicli it was necessary to resort several times 
in c*very year, Iroin the want of rr>ads wliich could he tmver^ed by beasts of 
burden. The native States are hound to supply labour for the forriiation of such 
roads ; and their people would benefit diri'ctly and permanently by their con¬ 
struction. It was therefore j’ea^ouahly expected that the States and the people 
alike would readily furnish the labour w'liicli was requisite. 

The supply of \ueh labour gratuitously would of course relieve* the Govern¬ 
ment of an expiuise iii the foniiation of a hill road, whicli, under existing circum¬ 
stances, it could not otherw ise have undertaken. 

• 

3. On the strength of these considerations, I consented to the commencement 
of tlie w^ork ; I gave, further, the services of sappers and pioneers, of officers and 
npn-commissioned officers, and exjiressed my readiness to give such extra allow¬ 
ances as would make the superiiiteiulence of the works effectual, and advance 
them more rapidly. 

4. Thti proposal which the Superint(*ndeiit now submits cutirely alters these 
arrangements. He proposes to enijiloy hired labour, at an exixuiso of nearly 
6,000 rupees sd' mouth ; not the slightest reference is made to how long this 
expense is^to continue, nor is the couimonest iiiforriiation given in tlie outlines 
of the plan, or on the details on which this expenditure is to bt* disbursed. This 
departure from the principles of the scheme to uhich I gave iny sanction is 
objectionable i and the whole proceeding is iinbu<iness*lik*e and unsatisfactory to 
me. , 

The Sni)erintonderit is in error wlicii he states, in para. 7, tliat 1 have given 
mv sanction to the hire of 600 coolies fromi^lfCooloo, in addition to the number 
required from the State of Ihissahir. I saiits^tioned the hire of these men because 
the State of Bussahir had failed to supply' the number of men they were dirccteil 
to furnish, and were considered capable of furnishing with east*. The hire of 
men was to supply the deficiency to be paid toi^ by the Bussahir State, not to 
give an increase of force to be paid by the GoveriHa^‘rjt of India. 

6. It may possibly aj>pear tf) rne expedient hereafter to sanction the hire of 
labour, in order to complete more rapidly the road from Simla to Kalka ; or 
arrangements may be made with the native States for this purpose. B*it I 
require first information on tJie points before adverted to, and desire that it may 
be supplied to me at once. 1 

79. A3 C- .1 beg 
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0, I beg^ the secretary to address a letter to Major Kennedy, who is superin- 
tending* the construction of this road- State that I have received an application 
from the Superintendent of Hill States for authoritj^ to hire a large body of 
labour^-rs fur employment on the road, to which it is impossible for me th give 
any sanction without much more information than I now possess, i have already 
expre>i^Sfc3ft1 my sense of the public spirit and zeal exhibited b}?* Major Kennedy, in 
volunteering to superintond the survey and copstruciion of this %vorIt. I am 
most unwilling to impose on him any labour in the execution of the task he has 
been so good as to undertake, w'hich can possibly be avoided. Hut application 
havitjg been made to me to sanction a considerable monthly expenditure, ^t is 
necessary that 1 should request Major Kennedy to address to me a rejKU't, stating 
generally what has been done towards the commencement, of this road, and 
what iv the course which he proposes to pursue, together with a sketoh of the Hue 
it'.elf. It is obvious that I cannot consent to hivolve the Govcriiiiit*nt iu an ex- 
pcn<nitire, such as is proposed by the Supcrititendent of Hill States, with out stich 
information on these points as will enable me to judge-of the cost to wlucli it is 
proposed to subject the State, 

(signed) Dalhousic. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) II. M. FAliot^ 

Secretary to the (government of India 
with tlie (lOvenior-Gciieral. 


(No. 220.) 

ExTRAf^T Fort William Foreign Consultation, dated 11 October 1850. 

Lktter from Major J, F. Kennedy^ Superintendent Simla and Konawar Road, 

to Sir II. Jll. lilliot^ K.c.n., Secretary to tJie Government of India, Foreign 

Department, with the Governor-General. 

Sir, Simla, 17 Septeinher 1850. 

1 jiAvn had the honour to receive your letter. No. 1796, communicating the 
desire of the most Noble the Governor-general to be lurnishtd witli a report, 
stating generallj^ what has been done towards the coininenccment of the new 
road under my snperinteinlencc, as well as the course which I ])ropose to phrsiio 
for its further progress. 

All that I liave done* has been in accordance witli his I^mlsliijfs public 
aniionheements, expressing^his intention to relieve the population of the Hill 
States from the oppressive practice* of boghar, or forc(‘d labour, as soon as a road 
shouhl be constructed that would admit of the trausport of public baggage in 
these distrit ts on four-footed animals or c«n’ts instead of coolies, as w»ell as in 
reference to his desire to opim a mercantile road through the Hill Stales, between 
the plains of liindoostan and Tin’bet. 

Aly iirst care was to frame the accfjinpanying instructions, marked No. 1, 
t)ic guidance of all pe rsons engaged in its superintemlence. T then obtained the 
voiuntfiry a'^sistance of Alajor M^Murdo and Major Napier, and lost^no time in 
minutely examining tlie country from the foot of the hills to the crest of the 
gTeat snowy jauge of the Himalaya south of the Sutlej. 

"i\vo officers (Lieutenant Briggs,and (Japtain Weller) have likewise^ been 
employed in cxarniuiiag and reporting on the \listrict extending beyond the 
Ilurtuu range towards Konawur, 

It was quite cle ar that the old exWing lines of road had been laid out so erro- 
neoudy, hotli as I’cgards their general directions and tlRsir minor details, that it 
was impossible to use any portion of them in connexion with an improved line. 

Hie fact of tiic main line running to the north from the plains at Kalka, rising 
at once over the heights of Kussowiie, about 3,000 feet above what would be 
admi'^sible for.a general line of road at that distance, and then plunging rapidly 
down to the bed of the Giimbur River at Hurreepore, probably 1,600 feet too 
lo\\, wa^ quite sufficient to condemn every portion of the old line between Kalka 
and Binilu. Any attempt at improvement of this line would hav^e been but a 
fruitless waste of means. 

The obviously correct mathematical line for a road passing from the plains 

‘ northward 

/ 
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northward thradgb the Hill States, offering at once a commercial CQitimunicatioti 
with Central Asia tbt^ough the Hill States, and an approach to oi^r several sani¬ 
tary stations, was indicated the course of the rivers Jumna, with some of iis 
tributaries, and the Sutlej* These two streams are sepamted by a district and 
continuous range of hills, which shed their waters in both directi^ms, and offer 
convenient passes, and ample bases, for exccdlent cavriageublo inclines hi the 
required* direction of the road. 

The (ioveniirient having already, at a very heavy cost, made ccmsiderable pro¬ 
gress in the construction of a new road from the foot of the hills at Kaika to the 
military cantoiiiment of Dugshai, it appeared desirable, if possible, to take 
advantage of tJiat road in courn^xion v ith the new project; and ulthongU upon 
examination it iniglit not have been in the precise jiositiou that should have been 
selected for tijc terminal ilivisiou of the hill roiwl leading to the plains, it will 
answer every jircsent object ; and in eflV ctiiig a junction with it I have not been 
obliged to outrage any ])niiciple. The northeni neck of Krolc uniting that and 
tlu' Dugshai ranges vith.the Simla range, was an obligatory point which must 
have been adopted iu any correct line of road going from Simla to the plains. 
The best continuation from tliat point would have been the line of the Jumna 
River, and that line can, at any future day, be adopted. In the meafitime, tlie 
course I thought most expedient, was to run a branch of about 10 miles from 
the Krolc nock into the Hugshai Road a little lielow the cantonment. This 
branch varies but litth* from a continuetl level. It would, under any esirenm- 
stunces, have been required, and for the present it serves to open the communica¬ 
tion remarkably well with the plains, saving \hv coii*tructi<m at this moment, 
when so mucli work is in ham!, of many adtlitional miles of new road which 
would otherwise be required. 

JNly own ob^crvjUiious, united with the n ports of others, have enabled rrie to 
<leeide upon the \vht)le lino as far a> (>hini, witli the exception of one j)ortioii, 
wliere a (|uestioa of --ome intricaey exists, connected with the passage of tlie 
Naugnvn e Riv<'r. Tliis 1 ha\c reservt'd for furihei* investigation. The reinaiu- 
dfT of tlui line is now in rapid progre->s of construction, jjic rnaxiuiunt iiiclim* 
I lia\c established is 3 in lOo, or about.tlni rate ])eimilti‘d on the best mail-coach 
roads Ill Kiigland. 

The f>i»ly question that i have as y*^t decided with lelucUinee, in the selection^ 
of this v<*ry l»eantiful liu<i of niiwl, was tliat of erossing the Sutlej at Wangtoo, 
instead of lollowitig the Naglvund, a le\el i>y tin; lefr bank without falling, till it 
should reach the Sutlej higher up ; but with every anxiety to adopt the latter 
course, after much consideration, it a|)j»ean'<l to be <|nita inadmissible, liecause, 
being' the <mly rpad of communicalioii by that line, it would hav<J been shut up 
b}' tlie snows Jor several months in every year. It may Inweafter become a ques¬ 
tion whether that branch slniuld not likewise be opened as a season road, in the 
event of an extensile traffic growing up. 

J Ji« course that I have adojited, in tlie j>resent case, was I hat of selecting the 
very best general line, as regards levels, that the nature of tlie ground and 
climate wtiiild allow, looking forward to the use of wheel carriages ; and having 
laid out the line upon that principK*, I have sought to open it as rapidly as 
possible to a.width that would make it available,for the present traffic of the 
countr 3 ^ Accordingly, after having' traced out the line most accurately as a 
guide to the workmen, the next operiitioii now in progress is that of widening 
the track to a hix»adth of five feet, making nuineruns passing placses of 12 feet 
wide. This affords a scanty mule track, but much better than anything previ¬ 
ously Existing. Having accomplished this throughout, th^ next operation is to 
widen the whole to eight feet, wliicli would fpmi«h a very commodious comniu- 
nication for loatled anjinals. 

Having thus brought the road up to the absolute requirements of the present 
tfaflStc in the districts, iV would then be for his Lordship to decide whether any 
ami whut degree of further enlargement might l>c advisable* 

By this course the required improvement, iind^r Oijxisting circumstances, can 
be accomplished at the smallest amount of cost, and an effectual ^progress will 
have been made towards the most perfect work that any future state ol civilisa* 
tion or advaaicement in the country can require. 

Tlie returns in nay office at present show that the mimber of duys* uork regis-^ 
tered, from our commencenieiit in June to August inclusive, has been about 
68 , 895 * This was, with few exceptions, tribute labour; but if the whole had 

70, ^ A 4 been 
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been paid for at the market price, its value would not have umSunted to more 
than 1,076/. I now estimate that, by the labour of 3,000 men a day for the 
three months of September, October, and November, the road can be completed 
to eij^ht feet wide tnrou^hout, from the plains to Chini, vrith frequent places of 
passage 12 feet wide. The expense, then, at the end of November, would stand 
as follows : 

Days, ’ £. 

Labour to the end of August - 68,895, of which the value would be 1,0^0 ^ 

Ditto during September, Octf)- 

ber, and November - - 234,000 - ditto - - ditto - 4,643'* * 

Total - - 302,895 - ditto - - ditto - 6,71'9"^' 

Assuming the whole lenj^th 

ISO miles, labour per mile. 

about - • - 1,682 - ditto - about £. 31 4a*. 4//. 

But the greater portion of the labour would be tribute labour, and therefore 
free of cost to the Government; and tlie actual cost in money to the Government 
at the end of November, wlien the above result sliall have been effected, ivould 
probably be as follows, provided the proposition of the Superintendent Hill 
States be authoiised ; viz., 

Co. s Its. 

.Disbursements made from commeticement of work up to 

31st August - 2,769 

5,000 rupees per month for September, October, and 

November, for paid labour 15,000 

Incidentals, and pay of Messrs. Briggs, Dawson, account¬ 
ant, overseers, &c. ------- 4,731 

Ch.*s Rs, 22,600 

By the foregoing it appears that the actual cost in money to the Government 
would be about 2,260/., or about 12/. 10a. per*niile; and I would earnestly bring 
to his Lordship’s consideration that this is not a mere figure cafculation, but 
one fully borne out by the results actually obtained on those portions of the road 
which are already opened. The tract from Simla to the plains has been carried 
into the Kulka and Dugshai road, about* 37 miles; in a few days it vtill have 
been widened out to admit the passage of mules ; so that by the time this repoA 
reaches his Lordship one portion of his benevolent intentions towards the popu¬ 
lation of these hills will have been realised. 

The road, being brought to the state of forwardness above described, would 
suffice not only for the existing means of transport, which is by back loads borne 
on human beings, goats, and sheep ; it would admit the passage of loaded‘mules, 
camels, elephants, &c. • * 

If ills Lordship should decide upon the farther opening of this road to a width 
of 18 feet generally, reduced *to 12 feet at cliffs, to admit of the transport of 
goods upon wheel carriages, the principle we are now acting upon would 
accomplish that result over the whole extent of the line, at an average total cost, 
from the commencement, of about 130/. {>er mile, supposing the whole of the 
coolie laliour to be paid for; and the absolute disbursement of money woftld, of 
course, be less in proportion to thte amount of tribute labour that his Lordship 
may deem it advisable to employ in its completion, 

"i'he money scale estimate is only used here as a more familiar means of com¬ 
parison. His Lordslnp is aware that another road, about 19 i miles in extent in 
these hills, which is being constructed under the usual forms, and which has 
been in progress since the year 1846, had cost,- up to 21st May 1849, more than 
892/. per mile, and that there was then sent in an adc^tionai estimate for com¬ 
pletion of 153*/. per mile, making the total cost, when it shall have been finished, 
1,046/. per mile. Thus the cost of bringing that work, on the old principle, to 
Gompjetion, is just about eight times the amount required to complete a more 
difficult work upon my principle, calculating all the labour to be paid for; and 
the linfe of country I have to deal with is much the more precipitous and rocky 
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of the two, at the tief>e that I have adopted a much more easy gradient for 
my maxipium. > 

But the proCTesaive course of construction,which I adopt gives a much higher 
advantage to the Oovei:pment, in the application of its finances, than even the 
above contrast exhibits; as I shall make my line available for a traffic much 
improved beyond that at present existing in the country, for an amount pf 
labour only value for about 31 /. 14 4 d. per mile, or about one thirty-third 

of the cost of the other per mile. Whilst the actual disbursements required to 
bring my work to the state of progress wliich I deem essential, would only be 
12 /j 10 s. pbr mile, or one eighty-third part of the cost of the ordinary principle 
perpiile ; that is to say, tlie outlay of money which the Government is asked to 
disburse for opening 180 miles of road from Dugshai to Chini is less than 2i 
miles will have cost between Dugshai and Kalka, 

I do not mean to say that there has been ai^thing unusual in the cost of the 
Dugshai and Kalka road, when compared vnth the ordinary practice both of 
India and England, but I feel imperatively bound to lay before his Lordship 
this contrast of principles, as bearing upon the interests of the enormous empire 
of India, and in the hope of showing that the numerous improvements of which 
it stands so much in need, can be effected on a scale not utterly ruinous to the 
finances. 

Jn laying out the line of road along the inflexions of the hills, I have sought 
by a careful arrangement of levels, to afford an opportunity hereufier of shorten¬ 
ing the distance considerably in various places, by driving tunnels through 
narrow and extensive mnges of hills or spurs. One of these, about lao yards 
long, between Simla and Mahassoo, is at present in operation, and one-fourth of 
the work'is done chiefly by means of convict labour ; u class of labour which, I 
am convinced, may be turned to most valuable account for the completion of the 
present undertaking in the thinly peopled districts between Nagkunda and Chini, 
where it is difficult to obtain labourers. 

In undertaking the superintendence of these important works I have been 
anxious to illustrate some principles upon which, 1 believe, the physical improve¬ 
ment of India in a great measure rests. 

First, by showing that the adoption of the most perfect principle in an under¬ 
taking of this class, is not more difficult or costly, even at the time, than tiiat 
which is the mos^ miserably defective. 

Second, that'lhe enormous expenditure which is generally considered indis- 
tpensable in the construction of useful works, is not so. 

Third, that some slight changes in the application of the means at the disposal 
of Government would afford a very large increased power of effecting useful 
public objects. * 

The Governor-general’s confidence has enabled me to verify my intention, 
which the strict trammels of official routine would have rendered impossible, and 
from the discretionary power that it allowed me, I have been enabled to bring 
into a very forward state of progress a most important work, at a cost, whether 
of tinre or,»of money, that would not have sufficed under tlie ordinary forms, for 
tl*e preparatioq of its project; and that project when so prepared, must have 
been comparatively defective, because I must fiave made up my miiut upon every 
minute point of the line before forwarding any portion of the project, or com¬ 
mencing any part of the work; and any oversights or defects in the project 
would be obligatory in its after execution; whereas, I have been enabled to 
commence onathe different portions one by one, as I became satisfied by 
the i^spective examinations, deferring for reconsideration all that suggested a 
doubt. 

On the 6th of last June, the comjiany of sappers which has been placed under 
my orders for the execution of this work, arrived in Simla. I immediately 
determined that the services of these valuable men should not be applied as is 
usually the case both in England and in India, by employing them as individual 
labourers on the works, but that they should forth]|with be trained to act as over¬ 
seers, under certain laid down rules, for the coudact of the working purti^ 
tl^ughout the line; and having thus, in the first instance, made them practi- 
csdly acquiunted with every operation in detail, fiirough their instrumentality 
the publm is now deriving a full and effective value in labour from each of about 
3,000 labourers who are daily employed ; and their powers of superintendence 
might be extended to three or four times that number, if such an increase were 
70. B found 
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Tdttiid* dpsiraWe. It is impossible to overrate tl*e value of this desoriptioia of wdl- 
or^ui3ed.sabordiuatc superintendence in the direction of large bodies of 
whpth^ as regards the efficiency or the ecoaqmy qf the uudertakiug. 

The mode adopted for training the non>comn)is$ioned officers and sepoys of 
the sapper company to a knowledge of their duty as overseers, was by patting 
them to work in the first instance as labourers, to open a portion of the new road 
immediately south from Simla. This was a very favourable locating 'for the 
puriH>se, as it offered almost every variety of ground that could be desired, in- 
clouing easy clay, medium rock, and \cry precipitous cliffs. , 

As Soon as they thoroughly understood their work as mere labourers, liob- 
taiued a working party of coolies from Mr. Edwards, the Superintendent of Hill 
States, and selected in rotation sepoys to direct their labours as overseers, and 
by the end of June the whole company were well trained for this work. 

The M'orking parties were then gradually increased, and the superintending 
officers aiul sajjper overseers appointed as required to the several parties. 

I have apportioned the whole length of the line between the junction with the 
Kalka road.at Dugshui and Chini iuto seven divisions, as follows : 


A. or Krule division, commencing at Dugshai 19 miles 

B. or Simla ditto, reaching Simla - - - 18 „ 

C. or Mahe.s.<oo ditto, Simla to TcogU - - 20 „ 


D. or Mutteeana ditto, Teogh to Nagkunda - 19 


E. or Kotghur ditto, Nagkunda to Naugurree 45 

F. or Ternuda ditto, Naugurree River to 1 

Waugtoo - - - - - - 

G. or Chini ditto, Wangtoo to Chini - - 25 


yy 


yy 
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fLieut. Johnson. 
\Lieiit. Blackall. 
Major M^Murdo. 
fMajor Napier. 

Freeman, Esq. 
fLieut. Hankin. 

Lieut. Dawson. 

Capt. Weller, 

Major Cautley. 

Lieut. Salkeld. 

Lieut. Briggs. 
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The following have been the number of days* work rcturnei^ "tipon the whole 
extent of the line during each month of its progress. 


Average daily : 

Total. 

In June (from 10th) 

6,447 

In Juh’ - - . 

22,55ft 

In August 

40,889 

Total to end of August - 

68,896 


Thus, to the present time, wc have been Just three months at work, those 
tliree niontlis embracing the rainy reason, and under the additional disadvantage 
of a great deficiency of tools. We have had nominally 68,805 days* work, which 
irom the impediment of the rains, cannot be considered at more than one»hal£ 
of the amount, or 84,447 effective days’ work. • 

During that time, liowever, we have examined the whole line from Kalka to 
Chini; liave laid out nearly tlie wliole, and have had our working parties upon 
three-fourths of it; aiid calculating upon the w ork of 3,000,men per dav.during 
the present month, the 4th from the commencement, on the 10th of October^ 
1 have a right to expect that about eighty miles of the new line, the portion 
l>etw€en Nagkntida and Dugshai-road leading to Kalka, shall be passable for 
landed animals. 

In addition to this, tliere will have been the labour done between Chini 
Wangtoo, and likewise the work on the division between Nagkunda 
Rampore. 

What I should earnestly propose would be to stimulate as much as possibles! 
the works for the next three months, which will be the best workiiig season m 
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tli^ hilte; «tid wfth this vi^w, I should hape that his Lordship wostild sanction 
the expenditiiffe adt»i?ied by the Sapcrimtendent of Hill St«t?ess amounting to 
5>000 rupees per month for September, October, and November for paid coolie 
labour, in addition to such amount of begbar or tribute labour as it may be 
judioiouB to require from the several districts. I think that if his Ijordship will 
sanction this limited axiiount of expenditure, there will be little doubt of our 
being able by the end of November to opeai the whole line from Kalka to Ohini 
for loaded animals; after which, it will be to calculate the precise cost, 

whetlier in labour or in money or in time, required to bring the road to any 
rectuired degree of width, &c., that his Lordship may deem fitting. As the 
mmn security for the economical construction of public woi'ks depends upon the 
principal officer in charge and all his subordinate superintendents being free to 
devote their entire attention to that constructibft, there can be little doubt that 
the expenditure upon public works in India wotdd be vastly reduced and ren¬ 
dered much more efficient, if a distinctly responsible accountant, separate from 
the engineer in charge, were given to each public works district 'where extensive 
bperationa are in progress. 

The engineer is not an actxmntant by profession, and as the whole responsi¬ 
bility of accounting for large sums of money now devolves upon liini, his anxiety 
to avoid ruin must force him to devote a mucli larger proportion of his time to 
his accounts office than the interests of the constructive department would w^ar- 
rant; and even after he has done so, to the injury of the works, I have observed 
that the anxiety of having large unaudited sums of expenditure hanging over him 
for a long period, has created a feeling almost amounting to terror, in taking the 
charge of public works; so that many would gladljr sacrifice the increased 
emolument wiiich accompanies such a charge, and rejoin their corps as military 
officers to avoid this dangerous responsibility. 

Tiie separation of the accounts from the constructive branch need not pro¬ 
duce an increase of expenditure, and it would, besides allowing to the works 
the full time and attention of the officers charged witli their construction, afford 
an additional security against fraud, inasmiicli as the engineer’s and the account¬ 
ant's dejjarinients would become reciprocal cliccks upon each other. 

I should be glad if his Lordship would permit me to prove practically the 
efficacy of this plan during the short time that I may be in charge of these 
works, for which a convenient opportunity now offers by the presence in Siinla^ 
for his liealth, af Mr. Graham, one of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor’s 
accountants, who would for an allow^aiice of 150 rupees a month undertake the 
accountant’s duties and responsibilities connected witli the new road. 1 think 
bis temporary appointment for the months of September, October and Novi'm- 
ber, would suffice. 

To’show how the counter check w ould act under this system, the accompany¬ 
ing paper, No# 3, contains the blank forms for vouchers, sustaining the expen- 
ture both for labour and materials, with tlie certificates to be supplied to each 
class, both by the engineer’s and accountant’s departments; and if in pursuance 
of this system his Lordship could establish an imperative rule that every 
account should be immediately forwarded, and audited wdtliiii two months of its 
transmission from ibc accountant of the works, there can be little doubt that 
the security of the individuals •cmployed, as well as the impediments to fraud, 
would be very materially increased. 

In fssffet, a distant ahdit is of little use in protecting the public^ whilst it may 
frequently be a source of much injustice and hardship to individuals, as although 
e’Very means must exist of verifying accounts at the moment the expense is 
incurred, it may be impossible for the public auditor to substantiate a real fiviud 
against an accountant, as well as for an innoceii*. uecoiintant to reti^ove an 
impistation of fraud, if the investigation be deferred for years after the facts 
have occurred. Procrastination in this respect unquestionably admits of pro¬ 
portionally extensive peculation, and makes the recovery of tJte sums peculated 
proportionally difficult, even when the chaises are established. A claim for a 
lack of rupees is of very little value, against a man who may not have 1,000 to 
liquidate it. 
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1 am getting a Bwnrejr and section qf the whole line prepared, which I hope 
shortly to be able to forward to yon for his Lordship's informatton, j 

I have, &c. 

(dgned) J". Ketmedy; Mkj&t. 
(True c<^y.) 

(signed) N. C. Baylej/y 
Under Secretary to the Government of Ihdts 
with the Govenibr.Genera 1 . 


(No. 230 .) 
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Minut£ by the Most Noble the, Governor-General of India, dated 

23 September 1850. 


Road from Ddoshai to Ladakh. 

1 . I HAVE read the report of Major Kennedy, received on 21st instant, regard¬ 
ing the new road through the hills from Dugshat towards the border of Thibet, 
with very great satisfaction; and I beg tlie Secretary to convey to Major 
Kennedy my best thanks for the useful and interesting document lie has sub¬ 
mitted to me. 

2. As I have already observed in previous minutes, the first and main object 
1 have had in view is the formation of a road fit to be traversed by loaded 
animals, whereby the necessity of employing coolies for the conveyance of loads 
from the hills to the plains may be obviated, and the hardship inseparably con¬ 
nected with forced labour may be removed. 

8. The greater portion of this burden is created by the conveyance of the 
officers of Government establishments, and stores, &c., for the troops between 
the plains and Simla. Zt is, therefore, obviously desirable that this portion of 
the road should be fully completed as soon as possible. 

The other portion from Simla to Ladakh, intended to open up the commerce 
of central Asia with Hindustan, is of importance also, but its completion is of 
less immediate consequence. 

. 4 . While, then, 1 have felt no hesitation in deciding to autlhhme the expen~ 
diture necessary for the early completion of the road between Simla and 
XHigshai, 1 have entertained some doubts of the necessity of authorising recourse 
to tiiis employment of hired labour in the line between Simla towards Ladakh, 
instead of adhering to the plan originally contemplated of employing only the 
tribute labour. 

Upon mature consideration, and referring to the estimated expenditure set 
down by Major Kennedy in his report, 1 a’ecognise the value of testing 
experimentally, the practicability of constructing hill roads at the cost which has 
been named, on the principle Major Kennedy lays down, and under theeystem 
he has sketched. . * 

6. I have, therefore, resolved to authorise the proposed expenditure of 5,000 
rupees for each of the ensuing three months; with the understanding that the 
road from Simla to Dugsltai shall be opened to the width of 12 feet, as its npdjuig 
breadth, so as to be ready for the use of beasts of burden in the ensuing seaaah. 

6. I would beg tliat aqcurate accounts should of ^he expenditure on 

tlte several portions of road, so as to enable the Government of India *to test 
with accuracy the results of this experimental^ operation in all its parts. For 
the fuller accompUshipent of this object, I readily accede to the proposaji for the 
employmeut of an a<x:ouutant during the samejperiod on the, salary named* 

7. When the plans and sections are prejpwred, I shall ItO'^lad on my return 
to Simla to see them, and to confer with Major Kenedy personally on this very 
important branch of public works. 

' (signed) DaXhoune. 

(True copy*) 

. (sigpied) E, C. Baylt^y 

Under Secretary to the Government of India , 

* with the Gowemor-General. 
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Extract Fort William Foreign Cotiaultai&B», 'dated IS. Deoeisd^r lSSO. 


Lbttex firom Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent Hindustan and Thibet Road, 
to Sir AT. M - Elliot, k.c.b., Secretary to the Government of India. 

Sir, ^ . Simla, ao November 1860 . 

I ^AVB the bonotir to . intimate, for the ‘ information of the most Noble the 
Govemor>g^neral, that I yesterday received charge of the Hindoostan and Thibet 
Road* from Major Kennedy. 

2. As, from his other duties. Major Kennedy may not have time to write to 
Government regarding the transfer of the company of sappers from his charge 
to mine, I beg you will request his Lordship to have the company placed under 
my orders. . 

3. I have further to request that his Lordship will be pleased to direct the 

g ublication of a General Order, appointing me to the superintendence of the 
liudoostan and Thibet Road. 

^ I have, &c. 

(signed) D. Briggs, ** 
Superintendent Hindustan and Thibet Road. 


(Np. i6k) 

Minute by the Most Noble the Gk>vemor'General of India, dated 

26 November 1850 . 

Tub Hill Road. 

i' 

1. Acxnowlbdoe Lieutenant Briggs’ letter of the 20th instant, r^orting that 
on the previous day he had received charge of the Hindustan and Thibet Road 
from Major Kennedy. Acquaint him that he will be gazetted as superintendent 
of that road. 

Gazette accordingly. Give charge of company of sappers to him. 

2. Acquaint Lieutenant Briggs that on 17th September Major Kennedy 
addressed to me a report on the Hill Road, in which he solicited certain assist¬ 
ance, and stated his anticipations regarding the progress of the road and its 
probable completion, in the terms of the annexed extracts.* 

3. A reply was immediately made on the receipt of this report, granting the 
eud solicited, and conveying the views of the Government regarding the execu¬ 
tion of the road. A copy of this communication is annexed. 

4. ^o further report of the progress of the work has been made by Major 
Kennedy ; and as he has made over charge of the road, it is to^be presumed that 
none is intended. 

6. Lieutenant Briggs will be so good as to turn his immediate attention to the 
preparation of a report, showing the exact state of this work from Dugshai to 
Chini, at the date of his taking charge of it. He will show in detail the width 
to which the road has been opened, and its exact condition in its several divisions, 
and ia each separate portion of^those divisions. 

Lieutenant Briggs will be so*good as to forward hereafter a monthly progress 
report to the Governor-geheral; and he will specially report at the end of the 
three nionths, for w'hich an expenditure of 16,000 rupees W'as sanctioned, how 
far the anticipations which Major Kennedy expressed^ln his report have been 
xetdized. As the operations then sanctioned were in various different ways of an 
experhnental nature, and w^e intended to form a basis of comparison for other 
similar works, in respect w rapidity of executioli, of system, and cost, it is 
matdfostiy requisite tmt Lieutenant Briggs should make his report full and 
accurate. 

6. Address 


* ** The mtanu ia my office ..... have been realized." 

On Uffietli of laat June ..maj deem fitting." 
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' Address the Adjutaut-gcucral, stating that 1 have learnt from Lieutenant 
that Major Kemiedy has made over-to him the charge of the road. In 
his report, Major Kennedy stated that Major M'Murdo, Major W. Napier, and 
F. I^yeenian, esq. had afforded him assistance in the superintendence of tlie work. 
Request that the thanks of the Government for the assistance they volunteered 
may be conveyed to Major M'Murdo and to Major Napier, us well as to 
Mr. Freeman, who it is believed is with the camp of the Commander-in-chief. 

(signed) DaJfiouJie. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) Sdw. Thomas, 

Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


(No. 274.) 

Exthact Fort William Foreign Consultations, dated 20 December 1860. 

Letter from Major J. P. Kennedy to Sir k.c.b., &c. &c. 

Sir, Meerut, 24 November 1850 . 

I HAVE the honour to report to you, for the infonnatiou of the most Noble 
the Governor-general, that I succeeded in making the new road from Simla to 
Dugshai passable for horses, and tlmt I accompanied his Excellency the Cpm- 
mandar-in-chief and his staff' by that road, on the 16 th and 17 th instant, towards 
the plains. - 

In conformity to his Lordship’s arrangements, I gave over charge of the new 
road to Lieutenant Briggs on the 17th instant, and am now on my way to 
Calcutta, where I hope to arrive about the 2d of December proximo. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) J. P. Kennedy. 


LirrTfiR frotaa Lieut. JD. Briggs, Superintendent Hindoostan and Tltibet Road, 

to Sir AT. M. KdMx>t, k. c. b., Secretary to the Government of India, with the 

Governor-General. 

Sir, Simla, 21 December 1860 . 

I HAVE the honour to.acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No, 2 , 730 ) of 
the 80th November, calling upon me for a report showing the exact «tate of the 
road from Dugshai to Chini on the date of my assuming charge of the work, and 
stating hyw far the anticipations which Major Kennedy expicsscd in his report 
as to rapidity of execution of system and cost have been realised. * 

2. As directed in your communication, I will first detail the ekact condition of 
each division on my assuming charge, with the expenditure up to that time, 
which was within 16 days of the expiry of the three months, for which the 
sum of 15,000 Company’s rupees was sanctioned. I will then detail my plans 
for the future, and lay before his Lordship certain propositions with reference 
thereto for bis consideration. To render tltis report as clear us possible, 1 .annex 
a sketch of the whole line foum Dugshai to Cludi. 

3. From Dugsjiai to the Krolc Mountain, a distance of 21 miles, the road 
was opened to a general breadth of 6 feet. At a few difficult places this was 
redoOed to 4 feet, and round one or two spurs of the mountain temporary ramps, 
none exceeding 80 yards in length, had been cut to avoM pt^ipices. 

FVom the Krole to Keatee Ghat, 12 miles, th&gpjadV*i8 open to a bread’^ 
varying from 4 to 6 feet; and at the g^t. a quarterof a mile had been, opened 
to 12 feet. * 

From Kearcc Ghat to the cliffs at Tara Devi, 8 miles, the road had a uniform 
bi-eadth of 5 feet. At tlxe cliffs the road was taken under them by temporary 
ramps for a distance of about half a mile, so aS to render them passable im the 
time. 'From these cliffs to the obligatory-nock under Prospect Point, SI miles, 
the road had again a uniform breadth of 6 feet. 

From 
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From this obligatory neck to Simla, 4 ^ miles, the road was of various breadths. 
The first 2 } miles varied from 4 to 5 feet, and included two temporary ramps, 
which rendered two diflSoult clifts passable. The last two miles varied' fipom 5 to 
12 feet in width, about one mile being of the former broa<Uh, and on© mile ot' 
the latter. * 

4. Thus the whole distance from Dugshai to Simla, 49 J miles, was open to a 
breadth varying from 4 to 12 feet, and temporarily |>assablc for men or horses. 
For laden animals it could not be so considered, as the various ramps and pro¬ 
jecting rocks opposed the free passage of such. 

7'he number of labourers, according to returns in this office, employed on these 
49 J miles, was 86,600, of whom 39,070 Were paid and 47,400 unpaid. The total 
expenditure on labour was Co.'a Rs. 7,404. 0. 4., and on superintendence 
Ch.'s i?A. 939. 10. 6., or a total expenditure of Co's Rs. 8,343. 10, 10 . This 
gives an average of 1,747 labourers per mile, and had they been all paid for, an 
expenditure of (Jo.'s 249. 0. per mile. As, hpwever, more than half were 
unpaid ineu, the expenditure on labour i>er mile was ©nly Co.'s Rs. 149. 14. for 
the line between Dugshai and Simla. 

5. I shall now describe the conditions of the upper portion of the line from 
Simla to Chini 011 my assun|^ng charge. 

From Simla to Mahassoo, about 9 miles, was partially open to a breadtli of 
6 feet, but impassable, in consequence of the several cliffs that occurred being left 
untouched. The tunnel near Simla had been excavated 213 feet, or about one- 
half of its full lengtli, but neither in breadth nor height had it attained its proper 
dimensions. 

From Mabitssoo to Teog, about 8 miles, and from Teog to Mutteewnah, six 
miles, the work was in a similarly incomplete state. Th© road was wholly lined 
out, and parts where the soil was easily worked had been opened to a breadth of 
6 ftH't; but all cliffs and difficult spots had been left iit their natural state. 

From Mutteeanah to Nagknndah, 10 miles, much of the road had been 
opened to a breadth of 6 feet; but where precipices occurred the true line of the 
road had been left, and they were only passable by means of footpaths led under 
or over them. 

6. The entire 38 miles of road from Simla to Nagkundah conld not be con¬ 
sidered more ^||,w.Jiialf completed to a breadth of 5 feet, as the work to be done, 
although not equalling in extent that completed, was still infinitely more difficult 
and expensive. Tlie number of coolies employed on this portion of the line was 
62,888, of whom 8,775 were paid labourers, and 64,113 were unpaid. This gives 
an average of 1,^66 coolies per mile, or (bad the labour been all paid for) 
Co.'s Rs. 280. 11. 5. per mile. The actual expenditure was, on labour 
Co.'s Rs. 1,747. 11. 6., and on superintendence Co.'s Rs, 1,741, 6, 8., or a 
total expenditure per mile of Co.'s Rs. 106. 11. 8. 

7. Between Nagkundah and Wangtoo operations had not been commenced 
further 4han picketing out the line with flags, which was done by myself on my 
rctV'irn fi'oin Chini in October. The intended line between these points is fully 
determined on, and will be nearly level throughout. 

8. Between Wangloo and Chini 10 miles of road had been opened to a breadth 
of 6 feet. 

In consequence of the extensive clift’s occurring throughout this division, these 
10 miles were not continuous, but were composed of portions lying between the 
most difficult cliffs, in some of •which, however, much work had been done: 
26,205 labourers were employed on this portion of the work, of which 20,429 
were unpaid, and 4,886, from the Kaoloo district, who were paid, and whose 
wages were recovered from the Bussahir state. The number of labourers per mile 
was consequently 2,529 ; or, had they been paid for, equal to Co.’s Rs. 861. 4. 7. 
This is 112 ruficcs per mile dearer than the lower road between Simla and Dug¬ 
shai, and is owing to the exc«(i||ding1v difficult naturti of the ground in the upper 
part of the valley of lihe Sutlej. Besides these 19 miles of road, .tJie whole of 
the wood and iron-work for a light cattle bridge across the Sutlej near Wangloo 
h'ad been prepared, the piers had been built, and all is ready to throw the bridge 
across at the .commencement of next season. 
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9. The entire work tbat'had been exeicuted on, the line np to the of inj 
y^fyjing charge iSrdih^Hajor Kenn^jr i^y thna be detailed;*— 

Oj^ratlone been, eoninienoed bv^ 92| miles of xebd> bf which 49 ? |ni]es 
were continuous, and of an average breadth ’ of b' feet, on which had b^n ein> 
plWed 86,500 labourers, making an average of 1,74? labourers per mile, and 
which, had; they been j^d for at the usual rates, would have entailed a, cost of 
Co.V JR*. 2:49. 9. per mile. As it was, the eapenditut;e per mile was^'ilbr labour,. 
Co.’s JRs. 149. 14., and for superintendence, Cb.’siSs. is. 11. 9. 


10. Thirty-three miles were partially open to a width of five feet, on which' 

had been emplcyed 62,888 labourers, making an average of 1,905 men per.mile, 
which, had they been paid, would have cost 272 Company’s rupees per- mile. 
As it wosy the mcpenditure per mile for labour was 58 Company’s rupees, and 
iox supesiintendmioe, 52 Company’s rupees. . ^ ' 

11. Ten miles were open to a breadth of five feet, but not continuous, the 
lalfour upon which had been 25,295 coolies, or 2,529 per mile, which, had they 
been rai^ would have been equivalent to Co.*s Us. 882. 11. 5. per mile. Tbe< 
aetual''eo8t per mile was, on labour, Co.'s Rs. 81. l. 7., and on superintendence, 
Co.*sJRs. 15, 13. 9. 

12. The total amount of labour since the commencement has been 174,673 
cotdies; and assuming the whole distance from Dugshai to Chini to be 168 
miles, they lutve certainly opened out one-half to an average width of five feat. 

13. Major iCmnedy, in his report, states as lus opinion, that 302,895 labourers 
should open out the whole distance to a breadth of eight foet; but, judging from 
the actual returns of wos^ done, it will take 46,^461 above this number to open it 
out to six feet. This, however, is no very great discrepance, as the additional 
two feet in breadth add but little to the expense of the road.. Six feet will also 
be amfde breadth for the present requirements •£ the road between Simla and 
Chini, as such, with occasional places of passage of 10 feet in width, would be 
perfectly practicable for laden mules and litters. This breadth will not, how¬ 
ever, suffice for the easy traffic of the large number of loaded animals which ^ 
must he employed between Simla and Dugshai, to fulfil his Lordship’s main 
object, that of obviating the necessity of employing coolies for the conveyance 
of loa^ from the hills to the plains, and the hardship insepai^nOfiyoonuected with 
forced .labour. 


14. A general breadth of 12 feet, with places of passage of 18, will be re¬ 
quired. Now as experience has shown us that it tooK 1,747 labourers per mile 
to open a five feet path qver this portion, it will require, on account of the steep¬ 
ness of the hill sides, more than double thatr number to increase this width to 
12 feet, or, in other words, it will require 216,166 labourers in addition to those 
employed, up to the date of niy receiving charge, to complete the line from 
Dugshai to Simla to a breadth of 12 feet. The total labour employed in open¬ 
ing the road to this breadth will then have been 302,666 coolies, or 6,063mer 
mile, which had it been all paid for, would have cost 864 rupees per mile. Tbia 
his Lordship will perceive is well within the estimate made by M^or Kennedy 
in the 18th para, of his report, in which he states, ** If his Lordship ^ould 
decide upofi the iurther opening of this road to a width of 18 feet generally, 
reduced to 12 feet at clifis, to admit of the transport of goods upon wheel car¬ 
riages, the principle we are now acting upon would accomplish this result over 
the whole extent of the line, at an average tofal cost from the commencement 
of about 130£ ^r mile, supposing the whole of the coolie labour to be paid 

15. As l undersiand it to be his iKirdsbip’e wish tc have this portion of the 
line open for the return of the Government establishments in April next, I can 
only, afiter deducting Sundays, calculate on 104 wCf^it^ days.. It will, therefore, 
be neceeeajy.to eaaffioy 2,078 labourers per diem, and to do this my resources are 
unequal. 

The utmmt amount of unpaid labour the Superintendent of Hill States cau 
furnl^ me ifitit on this portfon of the liae,.is 500 coolies per*diem, , The- 

' ■ ^.V v." ■; '''"x*;: ' • baiaxtee 
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balance of former sums sanctioned by Government remaining in my liands, is 
Co.'s J{g.6,S4S. 5. 1. (ride Account Current and Statements attached to this 
Report). My lesources therefore are. 

No. of X^bourers. 


500 unpaid coolies, for 104 da 3 S 52,000 

Co.'s Us. 0,848. 5., equal, at 7 coolies per rupee, to - - 47,938 

Total available Labourci’S * - * 99,038 

IG- To complete tbe luimlicr I conceive necessary for my ohjoct, I re<|uire 
1,1G,328 labourers, or in teims of moneys 16,604 Company’s rupees, 1 have 
proposed to the Snperintenrlent Hill States that the districts which have 
neglected to furnish the iiumher of free labourers required from them, shall he 
fined at the market rate of a coolie’s for each absentee. These have been so 
numerous, that up to the present time, such fines, not including those for the 
State of Uussahir, wouhl yield a total of G,000 Company’s rupees. 

If his Lordshifi would he j)leased to allow of tlie imposition of the-sc fines, and 
the amount credited to the road fund, llie total sum required from Covernment 
on aeconnt of labour, to open the lower pm’tiou of the line to a width of 12 feet 

April next, ^\oukl he 10,<>04 (.'onqianyV rupees; and for tins amount do I beg 
Lordship’s sanction. In tliLs 1 ilo not include the exjiense of parapet >\alls, 
or rails, wliich may hereafter hreonie a matter for consider.itiuu. 

17. I have, iii para. G, shown that an jnau'age of 1,0(55 eonlics jier mile did not 
more than half open .33 miles of the upper line he tween Simla and Naghiindah, 
to a breadth of five feet ; and in ])Lna. 7, that au av{‘rage of 2,529 labourers }>er 
mile opened out 10 miles of five-fcet-a’oad between Waiigtoo and Chini. Major 
Kennedy states that he autici}>ated an average of 1,G82 cooli(‘s per mile would 
open out the whole of this to a breadth of eight foot, hut he miscalculated on the 
nature of the ground. An average of 2,(500 labourers per mile, or, as'?uming- the 
distance to be 117 miles, a total of 3,04,200 coolies should suffice to construct a 
six-feet road from Simla to Chini, But of the 3,04,200 coolie‘s, w'o have alremiy 
had 88,147 up to the time, of my U'^suming charge; so that 2,16,053 is tlm 
rcMjuisite number. Should it be required to have such a road open by the 15th 
of June, we cau-^Viliy Stdculato on J40 \vorkiiig days, and shall therefore require 
3,543 labourers j)er diem. The Bussahir State, through which nearly the whole 
of the upper line runs, can I’liriiish, I beli4‘ve, 1,200 coolies per diem. The 
remaining 343 nuw he procured fioni neighbouring states, and paid from money 
due by the BussahiT* State, on account of abs(*ntees of last year. The sum of 
1,823 Company’s rupees, or the pay of 12,7G1 labourers, is still duo on this 
account. This will suffice for the payment of half the number the Bussahir 
State may be unable to fui'nish. Payment for the other moiety may perhaps be 
sanctioned from other funds by his Lordship. 

18. Thd results wdiich form tlie data on which these calculations are made, 
were (A)^ined when a rnoti efficient staff, chiefly of volunteers, were at Major 
Kennedy’s disposal. I have at pi’csent onl^^ the assistance of three officers, viz.. 
Lieutenants Dawson and Johnson and Major Cautley^ The first is cmploy^ed on 
the upper line, cm a salary of 250 rupees per mensem, and his services tiiere 
CMiiuot well be di^^ponsed with. Lieutenant Johnson is fully employed in the 
neighbourhood of Dugsliai, and ?^'Iajor Cautley bct<»eeri that and Simla. 

Another assistant, sanctioned by. his Lordship, on a salary of 100 rupees per 
mensem, Mr. Quin, is not fitted for the duties of the superintendent of a division. 
*1 have just lost thc^ valuable assistance of Lieutenant Hankin, of the 6th Irre¬ 
gular C3avalry, and feel Uiat, under ihesc circumstances, I cannot expect the 
same results as were obtainable when Major Kennedy had the assistance of nine 
officers.’*^ 

19. For the works between Simla and Dugshai, t am much in need of the 
superintendence of officers, in consequence <»f tiiO rapidity of execution ^hat 
ivciuired. 1 have had several offers, from officers here well fitted for the duties, 

to 

• Lieutenant Johnson, Lieutenant Hankin, Lieutenant Dawson, Major M‘Murdo, jVI|ijor 
Napier, F. Freeman, osq., Captain Weller, Major Cauiley, and Lieutenant Brigge. 
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to lend inti tlieir services^ if Govcnimeni would be pleased to pay their extra 
cxp<ni«( s. I would bog of his Lordship lo sanction the appointment of two of 
those otfieers^ on a salary of 120 rupoes each per mensem, until the work is com- 
j)l(‘U‘<J. TJiis \^Oldd only entail an extra charge of 240 rupees per mensem, and 
six months would serve to eoinplcte the wljolc; line to Cliini. 

20. The services of the European non-commissioned officers and -[irivates of 
the Ilonouiable Company’s Sappers atid Ilor IVIajesty’s 22 d Regiment Imve been 
most valuable, and T trust that his Lordshij) would be pleasi'd to continue the 
monthly allo\\an<;e of 20 rupees per man they luuc hitherto received. 

21 . The system of accounts vliich Major Kennedy adopted, and wliich is 
being strictly carried oiU by me, is such as to enable me at any time to furnish 
tJie Gt)\i'rniueiit with an accurate account of tJie expenditure on each of the 
several [>ortions of uvuL The services oi the accountant, Mr. Graham, have 
been indispensably neec^sary in carrying out tln*s really perfect systent of road 
account.'^; ami f v. oidd b('g (;f lu\ Lm’dsliij> being ]>leas('d to sanction ibc reten¬ 
tion of Mj* (Jrjd)ani’s Aaluabh^ S' rvices for the m^xt six months, OTi the salary lie 
has been receiving, oJ‘ 1 no rujjeo per menscuu. 


22 . The sum oi my requi'^ilions tor tins six inonlhs <‘nding 30Lli June 1851, 
and \vhi<dj’, if saueiioned fi\ his Lordhliij;, will enable me to open, by that date, 
the wlude litu* from Uugrbai to Simla, and tlience to Chini, the former portbin 
lo a f)f 12 feet and the bdt^'r to six, are— 

! Co.V /ts. 


l&t. A giant from (ioveniment on accoutil of Iiibr)ur on tlie^ Dug- ^ 
sbai, and biinilai portion ------ 

2d. Fim‘s on eert<nii ! lill State- <ju aci^oniit of absentees 
3d. Fines due by ila; Buss'dlii* Slate - 

4lh. J'he SOI vices oft^o Oinc< rs fc)r six moulhs, at “J 20 p(U' nnajftcrn 
5th. Accountanl/s salary i\>r six nionlh^, .it 150 per mensem 
OiJi. Allowance to 20 iCm'ojiean non-eominissiotied oiiic(‘i's, at 20 
])er mensem, lor siv jnonlhs - - - - - - i 


10,004 

0,000 

1.H23 

1,440 

JtOO 

2.4 00 


dotal 


Co/s lis. 


23,107 


Of wlnclii only 15,3 14 rupees is i-liargcable to GoAnn*nm<'nlf; 




23. As the success of these ai raugt'nnnits depemds eatirely on tlje j’cgularity 
with which the different stat(‘s furnish tlieir (juntas of iVee labouv(;rs, I l>eg that 
th(‘ Supennteiideiit of Hill States may lie allowed to fine any delincpient state to 
ihe amount due In it fm' absentees, taking csudi absentee at tlje market value of 
a enolie's services. 


2 4. i have appemlct! to ihl- r port the bjllowing slatements, wliicb 1 trust hi® 
L(n‘<Kl)ip will eon^iilej satista(‘lnry . 

l‘f. Return of iaonunrs enjp!<»y(;d on the ro;ul from its connncnceftiont to tiie 
imh Nov(nnber 1850. • 

2 d. Return of cvtablishment, with the salary drawn by each incumbent from 
tlie road dci)artinent. 

3d. Account current, wiri) statements cx[dauat()ry of every item of expcnditine 
in eacli divisitui. 

# I have, &c, 

<sigiK>d) i). Briggs, ’ 
Sni)eriiitcn(U:nf Mindoostuu au«I 'rhibi t Road. 


(No. 35 of 1851 .) 

Letter from Lic'uteitant D. Briggs, Superintendent llindoostan and Thii)et Road, 
to Sir II. AJ. Klliot, k.c. b.. Secretary to tlxe (Government of India, with tlie 

Governor-General of India. 

• 

Sir, Simla, 4 February 1851.. 

AtT it might ap])oar, from my report of tlie 21 st December last, that the only 
obstacle to tlie free traffic of laden animals from the plains to Simla existed 
beUwecTi Dugshai and this station, and that my project of opening that portion 
of the new road hy 1 st May next, if successful, w^otild render the whole line 

between 
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bctiiecn tlie plains and Simla practicable for beasts of burthen, 1 Itavo tlu- honour 
to beg you will bring to bis Lorclsliip's notice, that, since the despatch of that 
repeu’t, 1 have visited the road beJAveen tlic plains and Dngshai, and found, to 
iny surprise, that it is next to an inipos^ibifity to havt^ tliat portion piisbahh? Ibr 
laden animals by the 1st of May, or indeed by a tmicli later date. 

2. Thi^ will, of course, render my oHbits to ojjen tlie line Ijctwecn Dngsimi 
and Simla by that date (of the ))racticahility of wltieJi 1 do not <'nt<n*tfri»i a 
doubt, should his Lordship be pleaded U) accede to tht' [U’oposirions set- ft»rtli in 
my report), devoid of any benefit to the public. 

3. *\Vitlj a desire to bring* this portion of the road into inmn <!ialc use, I have 
examined the country lying between Dng^fiai and Kalka, ami liave disro\er<'d 
that an excellent line exists to the north of Dugshai, \vhich, hefsuh s cu«il>ling me 
to shorten the road between that cantonment and Simla by ten miles, is superior 
to that under eonstruction l)ctwccu Dugshai and Kalka in point of disiauee, 
easiness of descent, and cheapness of cunstradion. 

* 

4. I am informed that the line in pv(>gress betwee n Dugsliai and the plains 
is twenty miles in length, is generally at a gradicnl of 10 ni loo, uili yet cost 
60,000 rupees, and requires one year to complete it. Tin* line I beg* to draw bis 
Lordsbip’s attention to (and wljicl* is represented by the red Inn* in tin* accf)m-. 
panyiijg sketch) will rcdu<*o the <lisfanc<‘ from DugsJiai to Kalka to 14 miles, 
will never exceed a gradient of^4 I'eet in loo, and may bo constructed by 
an amount of- labour not exceeding in cost jo,ooo t\)mpanv\ rupees in two 
months. 

5. Tln*r<» is another point which may fa\v)urably lecomnn ud ihl^ Iiu<* to liis 
Lordship’s noticic. 

Tlie Supcrintimdent of Hill Stat/es has informed me that a roatl to eonneet fh<' 
two hill stations of lliigshai ami Kn.ssowh*c has Ix'cn sanctioned by iht^ (|^o^e^n- 
iiumt. Idn* line which 1 projjose wild Avith two braiieh roads, **a(*h iialf a mile 
in h'ligfh, fully, and as ])erfeotly niay b% pi’ov id<‘ for the ea^y comuiuiiicat ion 
betweiui these stations, and Avill, at tlie sdine time, alford to eacli ea-v intee.*-' to 
the plains. 

6. Slionld his Lmtlsliip be pleased to sanetion tliis pro[U)sal of mine, all lliat I 
require? are tJn>*ric;^ci‘S of the rni f'ompany of Sa|ip(‘rs (at presemt (unployed 
under Dugshai) for a period of two months, ami the sum of 10,000 lupecs, or 
labqur etjuivalent to it, fumi which nuglo to 1>i‘ deducted the amount sanctioned 
by tin* JVlditaiy Board for the lim* lieiAveen Dugsliai and Knssowice, as the line* 
projioscd by me wnM*ts all tlxe recpiirements of it. 

I liave, &c. 

(siuned) X>. 

Superiiitciident IlindooMan anil Thiliet Road. 

* (A true coj)y.) 

• . (signed) Jf, M. FAltof^ 

Secri‘taiy to tln^ (iovemment of India 
Avith the (_h>Aeriior-Cieiieral. 


m Minute by the ]Most Noble the (iovernof-Genoral of India, dated 

14 February 1851, 

411 

SiAiLA Axn Di-gshai Hoad. 

1. I'liB report of Lieutenant Briggs sliows that tlic antieipatious tornn d bv 
Major Kennedy^ and held out in his reporl, Iuiax* not been luifilled. I lie loufl 
was open for the journey of the (V>inmander-in chitd Iroin Simla to Dugsliai 
in the end of November, but it was only rendered passable by temporary expe¬ 
dients of ramps and wooden stages, carrying it round all tin' chief ilifhenhie^ m 
the way. 

Although the expectations AA'Iiich I was encouraged to form b<ivc not 
fulfilled, and although the road from Dugsliai to Simla will require botli^ 
money and more time to finish it than was supposed, 1 think that tlio progress 

c 2 wdiich 


not been 
more 
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which has been made is satisfactory, and that the work will be well worth the 
additional money which will be required to complete it. 

2. I continue, as I have declared qu'self from the first, to be especially anxious 
for the formation of that portion of me road which lies between Simla and the 
plains, since the opening of that line for beasts of burthen .will at once put an 
end to the worst and largest pai-t of the oppressive system of begaree, which it 
was intended to remove. 

I w ish Lieutenant Briggs, therefore, to continue to direct his attention to the 
formation of this part of the line in particular, on the scale specified in my former 
letter. If any diminution of that scale should be desirable at particular points, 
by reason of the difficulty of the work, and its consequent cxpen&e, Lieutenant 
l^riggs will be so good as to report specially thereupon. 

3. I'lie neglect and apathy of the chiefs in regard to a work uhich is so greatly 
for the advantage of their people, are to be regretted ; but the work cannot be 
allowed to fail on that account, nor can the chiefs be permitted to evade the 
plain obligations of their subordinate condition as tributaries. 

4. It is not necessary, nor does it appear to me to be expedient, to levy the fines 
proposed upon the several chiefs whose coolies have absconded; I think it better 
to overlook the faults of the past, and to confine my instructions to providing 
against their recurrence in the future. 

WiJh this view the quota of labourers winch each chief may equitably be 
called upon to furnish for the formation of roads through his territory should 
first be fixed ; the value of their labour, at the market rate, should then be ascer¬ 
tained, and the chief should be required to pay the sum to wltich it may amount 
in cash to the British Goveninieiic, who will then hire the labourers necessary to 
complete tbe work which the chief w'as IjouikI to perform. 

Before enforcing this payment l>y the several chiefs, (he Superintendent of Hill 
States will be careful to explain to them the nature of this measure, and to show 
that their ow'u indifference or want of control over their subjects has compelled 
tlie Government to have recourse to it. 

6. 'file additiouul aid of two oflicers on the allowance named shall be given to 

Lieutenant Briggs, on condition that these officers are already in the hills absent 
from regimental duty, and that thus additional removals shall not be caused by 
the grant, ' 

I have no objection to continue the assistance of the Serjeants or overseers, 
and of the accountant. . • 

(». The additional expense involved in all this, will be considerable. A sum of 
1.5,000 rupees has already, been granted and expended. Lieutenant Briggs 
solicits, in various items, an additiouul grant of 2:i,000 rupees. Though this will 
swell the expense beyond what was anticipated, still it will complete a work of 
great value at a comparatively small expense. The e.\penditure will be well 
bestowed, not merely as effecting the abolition of an oppressive system, bpt as a 
mea.siire of economy, which will annually save to the Government a large stq;n, 
now ueeessiirily exjiended in tlie pa 3 ’raent of the porters for tlie fcarriage of the 
public establishments connected with the Governmeuit when in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, with army head quarters, and with the stores for troops quartered in the 
hills. 

7. The quota to be fixed for each chief, and the sum which will consequent' 
be exigible from him in commutation of the labopr, should be submitted for the 
approval of lht*43oard of Aflmiuistration. Monthly progress reports will be sent 
direct to me by Lieutenant Briggs. 

(signed) Dalhoiisie. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) II. M, Elliot, 

Secretary to Government of India with the 
* * Governor-General. 
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Minutb by the Must Noble the Governor-General of India, dated 

14 February 1861. 

m 

Lieutenant Briggs* proposed Road from Dugshai to Kaeka* 

1 . If the facts be as Lieutenant Brifjgs states; if a road from Kalka to Dng- 
shai can be made 14 miles long instead of 20, on a gradient of 4 to the lOO 
instead of 10 to the 100 feet; lo be completed in two months, whereas, the pre¬ 
sent road, long in progress, cannot be finished under 12 ; and if all this can be 
done«for 10,000 rupees, instead of 60,000 required for the completion of the 
existing plan, in addition to tlie sums already expended, there can be no doubt 
of the advantage of adopting Lieutenant Briggs'* view. 

2 . But these facts appear to me to ha very strange, and to call for further inquiry. 

Transmit Mr. Briggs* letter and sketch to the Superintending Engine or ai 

Umballa; request his immediate attention and full reply to it. 

Call for an immediate and concise report on the Kalka road, stating the 
length, the gradient, the dimensions, the date when commenced, the date»at 
which its completion is expected, the money already expended on it, and the 
money reejuired to complete it. 

3. Inform Lieutenant Briggs that the facts he has stated appear to me to call 
for inquiry, and that I have referred his letter, and will form my judgment upon 
it and upon the reply when the latter is received. 

(signed) Dalhousic. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) //. J\l. Elliot^ 

Secretary lo the Government of India 
with tlie Govcriior-General. 

(No. 3687 .) 

Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel J. 7\ Eoilcau^ S 11 perintending Engineer N. W. 

Provinces, to Sir Henry Elliot^ it. c.b.. Secretary lo the Government of India 

with ihe Qo’»:errj(^-Gcneral. 

Sir, Camp, Umballali, 24 February 1851. 

I HAVE the honour of acknowledging the receipt (yesterday) of your letter. 
No, 494, dated the ’lTtli of February current, forwai’ding, by desire of the most 
Noble the Governor-general, a letter from Lieutenant Briggs, >Supcrintciident of 
the Thibet and Hiiidoostan Road, No. 35, dated tlie 4ih instant, with sketch, 
proposing a new line of road from Kalka to Dugshai, and, in compliance with 
his Lordship's instructions, beg to make tlie following observations in reply. 

2 . A statement is submitted with this letter, exhibiting in detail all the par¬ 
ticulars* of construction of Lieutenant-colonel II. Napier’s road from Kalka to Dug- 
shan The length from Kalka to the four cross roads in tlie centre of the 
cantonments, at Dugshai is 17 miles 1,644 yards, or nearly 18 miles, of which 
distance: 

2 miles - - - is at a gradient of 7 ini 00 

8 miles 1,200 yards is at a gradient of 4 in 100 
6 miles 0,004 yards is at a gradient of 2^ in 100 
and 1 mile 0,440 yards is level; 

whence, if the incline were uniform along the whole road, the gradients would 
be as follows ; viz. 

From Kalka to the four cross roads in the 

centre of the cantonments of Dugshai - 3 feet 596 in 100 — 2 "" 04"'. 

From ditto to the Parade - - • - 3 feet 573 in 100 = 2'’03\ 

The total rise from Kalka is about 3,405 feet. 

3. Lieutenant Briggs, in the fourth paragraph of his letter. No. 35, to your 
address, states, on information which he has received, that the road (Lieutenant- 
colonel Napier's) from Dugshai to the plains is 20 miles in leiigili, is gcneraHy 
at a gradient of 10 in 100 , and that the line of road which lie projioses to’ adopt, 

79 . c 3 will 
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will reduce the distance from Dugshai to Kalka to 14 miles, aiid will never 
exceed n gradient of 4 feet in 100 . Now, the slightest inquiry on the part of 
the Superinti'ndont Thiliet and lliadoostan Road into the facts of the incOiTect 
and exaggerated information which Infhud received, would at once have satisfied 
him of its inaccuracy, and have prevented (as it ought to have done) the sub- 
miasiou of such a loose report to the (lovernor-general- Twenty miles are equal 
to lir >,(>00 feet, which, at 10 feet in 100 , would give the rise from Kalka to 
Dugshai, 13,500 feet; to which add 1,800 feet, being about the height of Kalka 
above the level of ^hc sea, and we shall have 12,360 feet for the height of Dug- 
shai above the same lcv<'l, or more than double the iieight of its highest jpe^ 
(5,760 feet), and equal to the tnotl elevated point of the Chor mountain ; this 
simple arithmetical computation would have shown Lieutenant Briggs how greatly 
he had been misinformed, and it w^as certainly liis duty to liuve made it. 

4. Again, in regard to the projiosed line which is to reduce the distance 
between Dugsliai and Kalka from 20 to 14 miles, i. e., more than one-fifth, and, 
at the same time, to diminish tiio inclination from 10 to 4 feet in 100, L e,, three- 
fifUt'*, I will only remark, that if tlic same extreme points are taken in both 
lines of rirad, the rc suit, as stated by Lieutenant Briggs, is a physical impossi¬ 
bility ; ubiie, if the same points are not taken, the comparison between the two 
lines of road docs not hold good, and the statement is calculat<*d only to mislead. 
A road of 14 miles made from DugwShai to Kalka would hayo a slope of 16 feet, 
577 in 100, equivalent to an angle of 8 ” 57, on the supposition that another 
road be tween the same points, of 20 miles in length, had a slope of 10 in 100 , 
f, c,, its inclination would be one-h.ilf greater, m?*taafl of thrce-fiftlis less, as 
assumed by Lieutenant Briggs, fciuch careless and inaccurate statemenrs cannot 
be loo strongly condemned- 

5, Of tlie exact length of the proposed new line, I am not able to give a 
precise opinion. The sketeli submitted by the superintendent of the road has a 
scale attached to it, which, if correct, would make the old road 11 miles and 
7 furluiigs, and the proposed new out* 10 miles and 0 furlongs only. Both 
distance^ are iriamfe.stly too .short, and either the scale or the sketch is therefore 
inaccurate, Tlie Lawrence Asylum is tlie only jdacc on tlie line between Dug- 
sliai and Kussowlei^ whi<'li is identified by iianii', I have, th^efore, marked ou 
tlie sketch W'ith red ink letti^rs, jioiiils wliicli I suppose to bc*^foTloVs ; viz. 

A. 'Jlie ridge connoctaig the N. end of tlie Uugohai Hill with the hill to the 
N. E. known as the Chewa Ridge. 

B. The point on the north ridge, or .spur of Dugshai Ifilf, on the road to 
Subalhuo, where tlie pathway to Kussowlee branches off. 

C. Tile hill of Dhurunpore, 

D. The bazaar at the foot of the Kussowlee Hill, commonly knovs'u as the 

Gulkhnr Huttee.” . « 

TCiic distance from C. to D. lias been measured by the* executive engineer. 
Captain J. Anderson, along tlie line proposed by him for construction, both on 
the mirth and on the south sides of the range, and is just 4i miles in length ; 
from C. to the four cross-roads in Hug.^hai is about four miles more : total from 
ibe Gulkhur llqltce to Hugshai, about 8 J miles. 

From Gulkhur Iluttcc to the Pioneer Qamp P. in the • 

sketch is about . « - - - - 6 miles. 

Ami therirc* to Kalka - - - - - - -5,, 

which Woulil make the distaiu‘c from the four cross roads in the centre of the 
station at Dugshai, by Lieutenaui Briggs* proposed new line, 19J miles, or 
rather more Uian 11 mile longer than it is by Lieuteuant-colonel Napier's 
road. 

• 

1 <lo not give the above distances with full confidence in their exactness, but 
I bclie\e they are very nearly coirect. 

•A iiiore <lircct line from DugsLai to the plains appears to be through the 
station \)f Kiis&owlee, Its length is as follows; viz. 


From 
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From DogsTiai to the Gulkhur Hutteo, as above 
From Gulkhnr to Kussowloe Parade 
From Kussowlee Paratlfi to Kalka' 


Mileit. Yttrdg, 
8 880 

1 340 

8 


Total _ . . 18 0,822 


but this distance is affected with any error in the estiinated lino from Dn<»shai 

to the Gulkhur Huttce. 

« 

Tlio line of road wliicli Lieiitt-imnt Briggs propofses to adopt was oxnnuued 
by Lientenant-colonel Napier, and Uy Lieutenant Drummond, of the Lngiiuu'Vi?, 
before the road now under cuubtruelion was marked out, and it was almiidoncil 
for two reasons; viz. 

1 st. Because it was believed to ]h! longer than the present line ; and, 

2 d. Beeause the ascent up the spur or ridge on the north side of tln‘ hill 
at Dugshai could only he efiected at a moderate incline (-4 in 100 ) by 
making numerous zigzags, which arc incouveuiont, and would have added 
much to the travelling distance. 

Reasions, in my opinion, i-ufficientiy strong to justify the f^clection made hy 
Lieutenant-colonel Najiior. of the [iresent line from Kalka to the Dugshai 
Cantonment. 

7 . It must also Lc borne in mind, that the ohject of the firoseni road was 

simply to afford an easy ooinmonication herween Kalku (or Rinjor) and the 
station of Dugshai, for whicdi purpose it was necessary to carry it quile into the 
ground ocrnpieil for tlie cantonment. The road was not considert d in rei<n-once 
to its extension in ajiy direction, but was scdely interuled forihe use of th.* troops 
and the traffic contingent im tladr Nvaiits. end will be etmipletidy i d'eeied 

as soon as the line is ojien, and 1 am of opinion that the new line proposid hy 
Liei tenant Briggs would not, as legards the cantonment at Dngslnd, otfer one 
single advantage over tlni jiresent line, while it has the one great tlisadranlago 
of a difficult access to the occupi<*d portion of the hill from the north spur, or of 
a great iuc^jcnis?. in length, if earried (at a moderate incline of say 4 in 100 ) 
along either sid^ 

8 . 1 concur ciitirdy in tlie advantage of opening that portion of tlu^ new 
line which lies between Diigdiai ami Kussowlee ; the troops at both stations 
suffi'V great iriconv’^eniencc fioin want ol the means oi coiumunicaLion wilh ciudi 
other by the dir(‘et line. The ii(‘C('^sity for the coustructiou ol tliis load was 
brought to the notice of the Siipevinteudont Hill Stati's by the late Mujor-gi-ncral 
Sir Dudley Hill, k.c. b., coTiiinanding tlu* Sirhind Division, in a letter, No. 15:i, 
dated tlic 19th of August 1850; luit Mr. E<ivvards in passing on tlie (icMcrars 
representation to the Board of Administration at Lahore, re<‘ommoiicled (28 li 

•August IHfiJ)) that it should be made o\er to the military depaitment for tlie two 
following reasons ; viz. 

Jst. Because ii vmis retpiired simply for convenience of coinmnnicadoj) 
between the two military cantonments of Kussowdoe and Dugshai ; umJ, 

2 d. Because tlie line passes through the districts of Bughat and PiUtiala, 

* the zemindars of which part of the country are already empioveil to so 
great an extent in constructing the new line of road between Simla and tlie 
plains, that any further call on them for labour would subject the people 
to considerable inconvenience and hardsliip. 

If the n 0 W Hue from Dugshai be adopted as a part of tlie road from Sirnla to 
the plains, it will cease to be required simply for convenience of communication 
between the military cantonments of Dugshai and Kussowlee ; and ni respect 
of the second reason, I hardly see any possibility of the work being pi ogre?sc( 
satisfactorily under the military department, who are dejieadant on the hiU dis- 
Iricts fur their labourers, if the demand for these men for the new roac roin 
Simla towards the plains, has been so great that no further cull tor tiu ir ser¬ 
vices can be justly made. Tlie line of road has not been yet sunctioner in m 
military department. The Military Board, in their letter No. 5426, dated the 

79- ^ A 
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21st of November 1850, have simply directed that an estimate for repairing the 
road, as sanctioned by Government on the 30th of September 1850, may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

0. With respect to the new line of road in its entire length, proposed to be 
constructed by Lieutenant Briggs, i. e., from the points £. to F. in the sketch, 
I am of opinion, if it can be opened for trafiic for even twice the sum stated by 
him, i. e., for 20,000 rupees, that it will be advisable to give it sanction; the 
saving of distance between Dogshai Hill and Simla will certainly be great, as 
the whole detour round the Chewa Range will be saved, and the troops will 
liave the benefit of that portion which Ties between Dugshai and the GulkHur 
Huttee. 


10. But for purposes of communication between Kalka and Dugshai, Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Napier’s road, under any circumstances, has the preference, and 
it should be progressed to coinplctiou with all possible vigour. The whole of 
the upper portion, i. c., from the Kossilla River to Dugshai, is finished (the 
small Kossilla Bridge excepted), aud the earthwork on the Kalka side of the 
Kossilla ina^vbe completed in 2 J or 3 months, as for this 1 have a sufficient sum 
of money at rny dis])osal. The groat obstacle has been and still is the blasting of 
u great mass of rock on which tlie 3d Company of Pionceis are engaged, marked 
P. ill the .sketcli, and as their withdrawal w’ould at once put a stop to our 
ojM-rations at this difficult point of the road, and entirely prevent the possibility 
of its being completed within any assignable time, I beg earnestly to re¬ 
quest tliat the Goveruor-gciicral will not accord his sanction to the withdrawal 
of the 3d Company of Pioneers from their present employ uutil the road on 
which tlicy are at work shall be opened out for use. 


1J. The aniiexures of your letter 
turned. 


under acknowledgment are herewith rc- 
I have, &c. 


(signed) T. JSoUcau, Lieut.-Col, 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. P, 


^ ‘ * 


Statement exliibiting the Particulans of Coiifatruction of Lietitcuant-Coloncl -R. Napier^s Hoad 

from Kalha to Diigshau 


liKNQTU OF TH£ RoAD* 



Intervals. 

Total’ 

Distance. 

FroTu Kalka to the large bridge over the Kossilla River, between 
the villages of Kooraree and Kooramg 

M. Y. 

6.0004 

M. Y 

6.0004 

From the large bridge over tlic Kossilla to a small bridge under the 

0.0407 

• 

12.0411 

Prom tlio small bridge to die Nalmn road • - • - 

d.mo 

15.1631 

From the Xahun road to the boundary of nantonments at Dugshai • 

0.1430 

16.1804 

From the boundary to tlie four cross roads in centre of cantonments 

1.0340 

17.1044 

From the four cross reads to the parade - . . . • 

.1700 

18.1564 

, Total Distance - - - 

16.1684 



Ttital Distance - - 




twa .hikdostan Am tibet boad* &c. 
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OBA:DtJIVTII* 


Fnup Kalka. to this krga Koe* 
»]Ua Bnidgi ^ - 

Faom largo JtosalUa Bndgc to 
ntb wiia . - * . 

From nth tnik to liK} lutlo ^ 
FfOjqa ISi mild to isj mile 
From ld| mile to Ifii mile 
T?TOm m milototd mile 
From lOtb mile to four crosA roads 
in cantonmetits ** . - 

From fbur orosa roads to parade 
grounds it ^ - 


InteirvalB. 

Total 
Lfii^lut. ' 

Gmdiento. 

RiAe 
in Footf 


M. } ' 

Af, r. 




($.0004 

e>ooo4 

2 i in 100 


7M.S 

4 1750 
1.0410 
1.0880 
1.1320 
0.0880 

11.0000 
12*0440 
13.1820 
15.0880 
10 0000 

4 in 100 
level • 

7 in 100 

4 m luo 

7 m 100 

1055.5 

554.4 

869.9 

184.8 

I847.B 
1847 8 
2402.2 
2771*8 
2956.6 

1.1644 

17.1664 

4 in 100 

408.5 

dSOti.l 

,1700 

18.1564 

0.78 in 100 

40. 

8405.1 


Width. 


From Kalka, foi about 8 rnile^^ is Icpt, %, e*, loadway, ]0 feet, diam, 2 foot. 
The rcmaindci (about) 11 niiics, Ifi „ ,, „ It „ 2 ,, 


Bjcpekbf. 

Expended up to 1st Ftbiuftry 1851 
Wanted to completi) ohied) budges 

lotal 


about Cu.*B lis. 

9,10,000 

}> T> 

30,000 

^ - Co.’s Rs. 

2,40,000 


liMJF OffirpIBU. 

Tracing (omnifncctl in June 18n, and opened out in October 1847. The earthwork may her 
completed in 2 i oz It nioulhs, but tin biidg* s will take the gieatci part of a ^ear to pat up* 

(signed) J", T, JUoileaUt Liautenant-Coionok 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. P, 

• ^ (True (’opu**.) 

(signed) JJ» C Hatleyf Under Secretary to the 
# ^ Govmiinejit ui India with the Governor-GeueraL 


(No. Oi.) 

Letter from Lieiitonaiit 7>. Bris^gSy Superintendent Hindoostau and Thibet 
Road, to Sir IL M* Elliot^ k. (. b., Secretary to the Government of India 
’aitji the Governoi-Geneidl. 

^ Sir, . ^ Gamp in Dngshai, ft March 1851. 

In continuation of my former letter, regarding an advant.tgeoiis hue fora 
road bet\t een Dugahai and the plains, I have the honour, after a close examln-* 
atioD and survey, to submit toi the consuleratiop of the most Noble the Governor- 
geneUBl^ the accompanying sketch, with the following remarks. My anxiety to 
avoid delay must be my apology for the louglmess of the sketch. 

2. The broad sienna line in the sketch represents thqroad under construction, 
by the supetintendiiig engineer of the division, between Dngshai and Kalka, 
the opit^ning of wliick is dtdayed on account of ti*rtain woiks m the neighbour¬ 
hood of the spots marked as “silo of piuposed bridge/* These works, I am of 
opiniou, ttill be ixptmsive, and will occupy a considerable time in construction. 

8. I am inform^ that his Loidship has been plca<^ed to sanction the con¬ 
struction of a foad between the nniitaiy cantonments of Kiissowlie^and Dugshai* 
An utibrokeii chain of hills extends between the&e stations, on which there art» 
several obligatory pointl^ iirhich leave no choice as to the best line for a road. 
That shown in the sketibli by the double ivd line from A. to IL, is the only one 
that can be adopted. It is, with the exception of a small portion, a,perfect 
level. From points A. and B., the road must ascend to the two cantonments, 
70 . D as 
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afs shown hy the Mae ^es, A.. C. and. B.-- 0. - The ascents,'* '•^tecrngh consideiMbiet, 
he practicableTor<<lHdeR a&irauls.. ’ 5 , . ;, t;. ik - . t p„ , 

’ 4- The distance fron^ A. to B. is about 4J miles. ^VhatT beg to propose for 
hh|li.X4Mnjship’s cOnstderntlcoi is^ that tl>e new rqnd-from,Simla the plains might 

Wmade pre^tly available, by extendihff' one line from A.‘tb meet the new 
itiad at K.,,an'd anomer'from B., running udi^p'lthe .Ktissoviiie rid'ge to the 
Dngshai and Kalka rohd at a point F., 4^ miles distant from Kallchi 
4i miles are already nearly completed. The whole distance from 
13 miles, of which the portion from A. to B. (or 4J miles), hare already I’eoeived 
his Lordship’s sanction; the remaining miles run through so favouraWea 
country, that the cost of construction would not exceed 060 Company's rupees 
per mile, or 5,300 Company’s rupees for the whole distance. 


6. Should the superintending engineer of the division be unprepared to open, 
at once, the portion between A. and B., I could, with his Lordship’s permission, 
do so simultaneously with the other portions at the rate of 300 rupees per mile, 
.or 3,000 Company’s rupees for the 44 niilc^. 


*0. Thus .with an immediate outlay of 0,100 Company’s rupees, I' propose, 
within two mOhtlis after receiving his Lordship’s sanction, to render the whole 
line from Simla to the plains available for laden animals. 1 may’state that in 
Xwint of slope and.‘distance, this line is superior to the road now constructing, 
being in no place steeper than 3^ feet in loo ; and from £. to Kalka, onl^ 17} 
miles in length. My the present road llm distance is 22 miles, a portion, of 
which is at a gradient of 10 feet in lOO. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) D. JBriggs, 

Superintendent Hindoostan and Thibet Road. ,, 


(True copy.) 

(signed) M. C. 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-General. 


v’" * • 

Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-GcnCTal. 

Kalka and Dugsiiai Road, * * 

V -V 

There is one point in Colonel Boileau’s letter* on which I would beg to have 
information at once. 

He says, in para. 10, that if the Company of Sappers were removed, he could 
not finish the road within any assignable time. I would beg him to say what 
time he would assign for the opening of Colonel Napier’s line of road between 
Kalka and Dugshai if the means he asks be given, and the Government should 
request that the work may ho completed with all practicable speed, 

27 March 1851. (signed) liathouste. 

(True copy,) 

(signed) H. M. ElUot, 

Secretary to the Government of I/idia with the '• 

Governor-General. 


Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-Geneivd of India. 

Link op Road prom Duoshai, by Kussowxib to Kalka. 

Send copy of Colonel Boileati’s reply to Lieutcintmt Binggs. Observe, that at 
this stage 1 do not express any opinion of itty own,' bat that there is enough in 
* . \ Colonel 

- — -- . r- i -MlNitt-- - fi- I .—r r - - -T- J f .- I - 1"^- ■ -1 

* From Ck>k>nol Boileau ( 3067 ), 34th February 1861. ^ 
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.Coltm«l itttter to impo^ so gravely the accixraey of JCacaitepiut Briggs' 

calculations and estimates, that it disinclines me to sanction further schemes 
unl3l that letter ^cmi refuted. The estimates for the completion of the road 
from ^ipila to .t>ug 6 bai, both in respect of money and time, hare'heen So wide 
of the.actual result, that 1 do hot consider i^y self justified in ui^rtakingh fr^h 
line of i;oad till the completion of the first one shall have pmctacally shown how 
mneh time and how much money will really' h® required for the consttactiou of 
roads ih the hills, under the system pursued in'the Simla line. 

. Stn March 1851. , (signed) IXalfiousie. * 

. ' ' (True copy.) . 

(signed) E. C. Baj/tey, 

Under Secretary to the Government of India with the 
* ■ Governor-General. 


(No. 153 .) 

Lstter from Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent Hindooslau and Thibet 
Road, to Sir H, M. Elliot, k.c.b.. Secretary to the Government of India with 
the Governor-General. 


Sir, Simla, S May 1851. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 1030 Of the 
7th ultimo, enclosing a letter from the Superintending Engineer North-Western 
Provinces, on the subject of a new road from Dugshai to the pianos, proposed in 
my letters Nos. 36 and 92, of the 4th of February and 8 th of March. 

2 . Lieutenant-colonel Boileau condemns tlio transmission to the most Noble 
the Governor-general of statements pot forth in my letter, derived from informa¬ 
tion which he declares to be incorrect. Tliese .statements have reference to the 
existing road laitween Dugshai and the plains (or Colonel Napier’s), not to the 
new line propo.sed by me. They cannot, therefore, be said to impugn the accu¬ 
racy of my calculations and estimates for that scheme. I frankly acknowledge 
my error in msiking any statements in a coniinunicatiun for die perusal of the 
must Noble the Governor-general, based simpl}* ujion information derived from 
others, although that information was received from practical men, whoso autho¬ 
rity mightliave b^eii considered good. 

3. Lieutenant-colonel Boileau endeavours to prove the inaccuracy of my state¬ 
ments regarding Colonel Napier’s road, by showing that, if correct, the altitude 
of Dugshai must exceed that of the higliest petA of the Chor Mountains. 

This is an unfair deduction, as he lutist know that 1 could not have visited the 
road ill question (as 1 stated in my letter I had done) without observing that 
the lower poi^ions are so nearly level, as to render "their gradient impi'rceptible. 
The entire ascent from Kalka appeared to be thrown into the last eight or ten 
miles ; and this ascent, from my own observation and on the authority of officers 
who had visited tlie road oftener than myself, I stated to be generally at 10 feet 
iff 100 . 


4. That I ought to have personally ascertained this, I am fully’aware ; but 
my oWn proper duties were too numerous to afford time for more than the 
measurement of the new line I proposed. I have since, however, had an oppor¬ 
tunity of carefully taking the gradients of upwards of 3 J miles of Colonel 
Napier’s road, 'measured from the spot where the Hindoostan andlhibet road 
joins it. The following actual measurements show tliat Colonel Boileau in his 
statement has erred as greatly as I did in ,mino, and that my report was not so 
inaccurate as he deqlarea it to be. Lieutenant-colonel Boileau makes it appear 
that no part of the road exceeds 7 feet in 100 in slope, whereas in the distances 
measured by - 


600 
1,504 
4,78* 
6,837 
6,918 
' 908 
475 


- ditto 
« ditto 

- .tIftDO 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- 'ditto • 
• ditto 


gradient of from 10 to 11 feet in 

100 . 

- - ditto 

- 9 to>10 


100 . 

- - ditto 

8 to .9 


100 , 

» - ditto 

- 7 to 8 

99 

100 . 

.i - ditto 

6 to 7 


100 . 

- - ditto 

- 5 to 6 


100 . 

- - ditto 

4 to 5 

99 

100 . 

• 4 . - ' ditto 

- 3 to 4 

99 

100 . 


D 3 


7 ^. 


That 
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tlliat 7,08? feet, or upwards of one«third of the distance measured has a 
greater slope than'7 fee^'m 100.' ' ■ 

• 0. It is not for the purpose of cayjyUiag at iQolonel Soileau’s statements, or 
eeasuflng Colonel Nt^pier’s road, that 1 have prepared this table of gradients, or 
inMtOted a eompariSOh between the two lines'of road'; it is solely that the great 
advantages derived from the eas^ 6lO{ie of the Hindoostan and ^ihet ro.nd may 
not;he entirely nullified hy its witli one on which th^e are such gra- 

^ dieitts as 6 arid 10 feet in lOO; for although tliere may he but lOO yards so 
* steep, it is sufficient to prevent the carriage of. loads, whose weight'npoit the 
easier gradients wonkL not be too great fur the draught power, < • ^ * ' 

6. AS the sketOh submitted with my letter. No. 36, was dravrn merely to give 
his Lwdship an idea of the direction of the proposed line, 1 am not surprised 
that Colonel jBk>ileau found it incorrect when proved by tlie coinpasstes. Uad-I 
pos«|esSed a plan of Colonel Napier's road, 1 should not have represented it in 
my Sketch by dotted lines, which are generally used to represent objects whose 

„ positions are undetermined ; nor should I have committed the error so severely 
commented on by Colonel Boileau, of stating it to have been 20 miles in length 
w'hen it was only 18. 

7. These errors all arose from my eagerness to facilitate n^ith all possible ex¬ 
pedition, the communication between !)imla and the plains, and to obviate for 
the future the necessity of employing coolies for the conveyance of loads. Tliey 
will not, I trust, be viewed by his I.oidship in the hareii light thrown, upon 
them by Colonel Boileau, as my intention in submitting the proposition could 
have no other aim but the public good. I still maintain, that in every way the 
new line proposed by me is the most advantageous that can be selected, and that 
unless it be adopted as the extension of the Simla and Dugshai road to the 
plains, no carriages will ever be used in the transport of loads. Beasts of burden 
will even experience difficulty in ascending a slope of 7 feet in 100. 

8. I re^et to learn from the 2d para, of your letter, that the most Noble the 
Oovernor-general considers the actual results obtained upon the Dugsbai and 
Simla road to be so wide of the estimates, both in respect of money and time, 
that he does not consider himself justified in sanctioning more schemes for hill 
roads at present. I beg respectfully to submit, that in a work of this kind, the 
time occupied in its completion must entirely depend on the nsTmber of labourers 
employed. In my estimate, dated 21 st December last, I calculated that 2,078 
labourers would be required for 1«4 working days, to complete the road from 
Simla to Dugshai to a breadth df 12 feet, and that the necessary outlay would 
be about 23,000 Company’s, rupees. The following statement will siiow his 
Lordship, that the number,of labourers whose attendance on the works the 
authorities^have been able to command, is,far short of that I calculated upon; 
and that at present, I have every prospect of effecting a saving both in money 
and time on the estimate. 

* Statement. s 

« 

Number orWorking days from 1st December 1850 to 2l8t April 1861 - 9i, 

Average number of labourers per diem during that period^ - - - 1,808. ' 

Expenditure on eetiihatc up to 2l8t April 1851, about - - Co.’s Jis. 12,647. 

Liength of road remaining to complete on the 21st April 1851, about * 0 J miles,, 
Probable period of completion, including bridges* - - - 1st June f851. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) D. JBriggs, Lieutenant,. 
Suprintendent Ilindoostan and Thibet Road. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) E. C. 

Under Secretary to the Ghivernment of India 
with the Governoi'^General. 
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Minute by the Most Noble the GoyernoV-Ge^eral, * . 

■ ^ ’‘DudsHAi ^RoAo.' ' 

1. Acquaint Lieutenant Briggs that my observations on ,^he new did ti^jt 
apply exclusively to the period of his direction^ , , 

Making every deduction for the considerations stated by Lieutenant 
tlie^ road has not ^ been finished for the money or in .the time that was prijgmsilty 
andcipated* . ^ 

5 /Address Lieutcnant-colonel Boileau; state that I have received Lfeiitenant 
Briggs* reply o« his observations- J do not desire to have a controversial cor¬ 
respondence entered upon, I therefore do not transmit the letter to Colonel 
BoiJeau ; but as he and Lieutenant Briggs are not agreed as to measuremouts 
and gradients, J request that he will instruct the officer in charge of the l)ug- 
sliai Road to send me a plan aud section, showing meusurements and gradients 
on the work accurately. 

This work cannot have been so long in hand without sections of this kiud being 
prepared, I expect accordingly to receive them forthwith. 

I request Colqnel Boileau to state when the officer in charge of that road will 
have the road from Kalka to Dogsljai rcaily for use. 


7 May 1851. ^ (signed) jDalhousit\. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) JK. O. Bay ley ^ 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-GenemL 


(No. 111 .) 

Letter from Lieuicnant-Colonel J. T. Boileau^ Superintending Engineer North¬ 
west Provinces, to Sir Henry FAliot, k.c.b., Secretary to the Government of 

India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

Sir, Umballa, 8 May 1851. 

In continuation my letter No, 403(5, dated the 30tli April 1851, I.have 
the honour of stating, for the infonuaiion of the most Noble the Governor- 
general, that. I inspected the road from Kalka towards Dugsbai, as far as the 
point wliere it crosses tlie Kossilla River, on the 8 th instant, aud beg to report as 
follows: 

2 . The earthwork of this ]»ortion of the road is so far advanced as to give rea¬ 
sonable expectation that it \\ill be completed by the setting in of the ensuing 
rains, /. <?., in about six weeks. 

3 . The particular portion of a nock, on the reduction of whicdi, by gunpowder, 
Captain M*Mullin*s Company ot Sappers were employed, as reported in the 10 th 
paragraph of my letter No. 3687, dated 24th February 1851, to your aihlress, 
has been transferred ton gang of coolies, and is now under process of reduction 
by pick and level’, and will be brought down to the road level (nearly 35 feet) 
at tfie same time as the earthwork will be completed, i. c., about the middle of 

June 1861. 

• 

4 . There remain still two mdsses of rock at the crossing to be removed before 
the bridge can be set up to complete the communication between the right and 
left banks of the river, estimated by Captain M^MuIlin as follows ; viz. 

On the right bank, hard rock, 300,000 cubic ftict. On tlie left bank, rock of 
a more friable description, 800,000 cubic feet. The former woidd, at the ordi¬ 
nary rate of progress made by tlie (company of Sappers at work, viz., about 30,0()0 
cubic feet per month, occupy them at l€^ast 12 months ; the latter Captain 
M^Mullin thinks,ho could dispose of at the rate of 60,000 cubic fe;^t per month, 
or 16 months for the wqrk on the left bank of the river, on which he is at present 
engaged. ,, 

5. No Bpeeifio proj«*rt-fcas' beett »»ibmitted*£w the KossiUa, pr for 

making the immediate' approaches t6 the bridge on the right bank. I am ot 

70. i>,3 opinion. 
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opinion, from a jparefiml inspaetioo of the locality, that it -will twfl to 

Usm^ fiice of othe rock down to foi^ the roadway, hot that it may be .done 
more expeditiously with equal efficiency, and at a less cx|)enBe, by a systein of 
bridges thrown froth ledge to led^ aiding the fitce of the piirecipiod This work, 
however, could nqt, under any cirouthstances, but especially under present super¬ 
intendence, be completed before the laiter part or end of the year 1862, L not 
within twenty (2d) months from tins date* Caption Anderson’s state of hei|lth 
is such as rendeirs him incapable of undergmng much exerj^ion or exptHsiire at 
the present time, while the duties of the 12 th Division Public Works, tlinugh 
soidewbat lighter than they have been, are still greatly beyond what it is lu the 
power of one offitjer to d^isebarge, either with satisfaction to himself dr. his 
superiors, or with due regard to the interests of the public service. 

6 . 1 would beg leave to observe, that before the outbreak at Mooltan in 1848, 
three Companies of Pioneers were emplo^'ed upon the road between Kalka and 
Dugshai, and that on the return of the troops to the provinces, after the close 
tlie Punjab war, X applied to hie Excellency the Gommander-in-cliief, through 
the Quartermaster-general of the Army, for die services of two Companies of tne 
corps, to be again employed in blasting the rocks on the lower portion of the 
road. One company only was, however, sent, and the large quantity of rock 
whi.ch still remains to be removed is attributable mainly to this circumstance. 

1 have, &:c. 

(signed) J. T. Hoileau, Lient.-Col., 

. Superintending Engineer, N.W. Provinces. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) E. C. Bay ley t 
Under-Sccretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General. 


(No. 191 .) 

LnYTER from Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Boileau, Sujierintending Engineer, North¬ 
western Provinces, to Sir Henry Kllioty k.. C. b., Secretary to the Government 
of India with the Governor-General, Simla. 

• Sir, Umljalla, 14 May 1851. 

1 HAVK the honour of acknowledging tlie receipt of your letter No. 1408, 
dated the loth of May current, and, in reply, of informing y^ou that 1 have this 
day directed the executive engineer of the 12 tli divisioii to forward to you forth¬ 
with, lor submission to tlie most Noble the Governor-general, a plan and longi¬ 
tudinal section of the roadTrom Kulka to Dugshai, with distances and gradients 
comctly delineated; also to report immediately to you when he will have the 
road open for use. 

2 . My letter No. 111 , dated the Sth iustaut, to your address, contained a 
report nf the earliest date on which, in my opinion, it is probable Uiat the road 
from Kalka to Dugshai can, under any circumstances, be ojpened. Caplhin 
Anderson’s health is so indifferent that be cannot give personal attention to .the 
works ; and to ensure the completiou of the road, including bridges, by the end 
of the yea.rl852, it would be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that the work 
be placed under the independent superintendence of an active and practically 
experienced officer. 

3. 1 omitted to notice, in my former communication, that a bridge Will be 

required over the stream which disembogues from the hills at Kalka, and which, 

after heavy rain, becomes in a few minutes an imp^sable torrent. 

• 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) T. Boileau^ Lieut.-Col., 

Superintending Engineer, N. W. Provinces. 

t !>• 

(True copy.) 

(signed) E. C. Bayk^» 

Under-Secretary to the Ouvernmeot of India 
with the Governor-Gteneral. 
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(No. 32 .) 

Letter from Captain J . Anderson^ Executive Engineer, l2th Division, W. 
to Sir Henr^ M. Elliot^ k. c. n., Secretary to Government of India. 

Ex'ecutive Enj^ineer’s Office^ 13th DivJmon, P. W., * 
Sir; ^ Umballa, 14 May 1851. 

l-iEUTRNAi^T-coEONEE BoinEAU, Superintending engineer, having forwarded a 
Copy of your letter No. 1408, dated loth May 1851, to liU address, and directed 
me to address you direct regarding tJie gradients of the Diigshai and Kalka 
Road, I have the honour to state fur the information of the most Noble the 
Governor-general, that the whole of the line of road was traced out, and the 
excavation of portions of it in progress previous to ray receiving charge of 
the Sirhind Division ; and this having been done by Lieutenant-colonel Napier, 
assisted by Lieutenant H- Drummond, of the engineers, I considered the line 
fixed, and that my only duty was to excavate it tlie requisite width; and conse- 
qoently no longitudinal section was taken by me. I am therefore unable to 
supply the sketch called for at once, hut 1 shall take steps to have the slope of 
the road carefully taken, and a section forwarded to you, with as little^delay as 
possible. ^ 

I beg, in addition, to state that in widening out the road, a gnnncr\^ quadrant 
was used by the overseer, and the result, as well I can recollect, agreed gene* 
rally with the information regarding the gradients I rciceived when I assuinod 
charge of the division, and which was, I believe, embodied in a hotter from the 
superintending engineer to your address, 

Witli regard to the date of the completion of the roful, I beg to state that it 
will be open for laden cattle passing the places wdmre the bridges are to be, by 
temporary road, in all next month ; but I am unable to state when the road, 
bridges and all will be completely finished, as it depends upon the time it will 
take the Company of Pioneers to blast away the rock on both sides of the Kosstlla 
River, whore the large bridge is to be, and where a great deal of blasting remains 
to be done. 1 have called upon the officer commanding the Company of Pioneers 
to stale, as nearly as he can, when he thinks that his company will be able to 
finish the work, but have not yet received his reply. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) JT. Anderson^ Captain, 

Executive Engineer, 13th Division, P. W. 

(True copJ^) 

(signed) E. C\ tiayley. 

Under Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General, 


Letter from Lieutenant D. Briggs^ Superintendent of Hintloostan and Tibet 
Road, to Sir jBT. M . Elliofy k. c. b., S<icretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-General, 

Sir, Simla, 21 May 1851. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1407, of the 
lOtli ifiistaut, intimating that the most Noble the Governor-general has remarked 
the discrepancy, in point of money and time, between the estimates submitted 
for tliis road and tlie actual results obtained. I beg to offer a few remarks oti 
the chief causes of this discrepancy. 

3. When tbe. estimates were under preparation, my predecessor and myself 
were 1<?4 to expect that a certain number of labourers from each of the Hill 
States would be regularly furnished for the constrqction of the road: some of 
these were to receive pay, others were to give tribute labour. It was believed 
that when instructed in the use of tlie tools placed in tbeir hands for the first 
time, tlm hill imen wdtil<L from tlieir superior physical power, prove at least 
equal to the labourers of the plains ; and that they might have every inducement 
to #ork well and willingly, a system of weekly payments was i*i trod need, that 
they might, as speedily as pos»&ibIe, reap the reward of tlieir labours ; thus we 
79 . D 4 thought 
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thought ourselves vrarrauted. in estimating the labour of each hill man as equi- 
valwt to that of the plains man. ' 

8 . Scarcely had operations commenced 'when it was found that no regularity 
was observed by the native chiefs in the supply of labourers. Parties were 
relieved, or left the works at their own pleasure; that, after inucli trouble, 

had been Instructed in their duties, were relieved at the moment we.hoj>ed to 
reap the benedt of such instruction, by others as ignorant as they had been on 
their first arrival. Ignorant not only as to the use of our implements, but 
ignotaot as tp (he language and wishes of our overseers and sepoys; unaccus> 
tomed to ccmtrolj, they obeyed no orders but when accompatiied with a threat of 
punishment, and then performed them with sulkiness and inertness.' 

' '** • * 

4.* The j>arti 4 !ls were separated into working gangs, and placed in charge of an 

offieerto whom am adequate number of tools were given. For the.first few days 
die attendance of labourers' was generally regular ; then parties.of 20, 80, and 
50 would leave the a'orks until perhaps not oue>faurCfa of the gang remained, 
during which time tools lay unemployed, overseers idle and disheartened, and 
the work almost at a stand-still. 

When at last the numbers were down to so low an ebb Vhat the native chiefs 
(threatened by the Superintendent of the Mill States) became alarmed, a large 
influx of wild hill-men was poured upon the road, a suiEciency of tools was 
wanting for so great an increase, and could not be procured at a moment’s 
warning; the mass was utterly ignotant of the work required of them, and the 
overseers, for a time, perfectly at a loss Low to place them. After much loss of 
time, order might be again restored; the parties began to understand wliat was 
reqiiired ot them, and 'work progressed as it ought, when the same system of 
desertion, or frequent relief, again interrupted it, and frustrated the hope of its 
speedy completion which temporary success had raised. 

6 . 1 beg his Lordship to believe that I am not describing a solitary case, but 
a system which has most materially afl'ected the work since its commencement. 
This very day I have received reports from two officers, one intimating that he 
has only 40 men present out of a party that should be 200 strong, and the 
other, that an entire gang of 300 men have deserted during the night. Of the 
labourers furnished by the native states, it is notorious that the greater number 
consist of either old men or cliildren ; incapable of doing work at home, they 
are sent to fill up the quotas required for the road. On myiast tour of inspection 
to Dugshai, I selected from a party of 360, between 40 amj 60 men so old as 
to be unable to lift the larger-aized tools, and a similar number of children under 
10 years of age. , 

6 . It is my firm conviction that the road miglit have been constructed in 
one-half die time, and with one-half the number of labourers, could we have 
availed ourselves of regular workmen, similar to those employed on the plains. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) JD. BA(jg§, •• 

Superintendent HindoostaU and Tibet Road. 

(True copy.) 

(signed) JS. C, Bayley, 

Under Secretary to the Grovernment of India, 

' with the Governor-General. . 


Minute by the Most Noble the Govenior-Gcneral of India, dated 

9 February 1852. ' '' 

Tub Hi at. Road. 

3. As it is* my intention to bring forward the subject of the road from the 
plains towards the Thitiet frontier as a whole, I confine myself now to the single 
point discussed by the Board. ' , > , 

The.road from the plains to Simla lias been nearly, not quite completed. 
From Simla, the road has been surveyed, and partially executed as far as>Chiui, 

some 
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some 120 miles. Tlic greater portion of tliis bt^yoiid Simla is in the territory 
of the Rajah of Biasalnr, By his treaty he his ))oitnd to make roads, every- 
wlicre four yards witJe, tliToun^h Ins territories at liis own cost. But as tins 
road, prer>erving a gradient which nowhere excoicU thr(‘e feet in the 100, 
necessarily is carried across clifls, and over difficult ground, an<l eonsecjuently 
would he more costly to him than an ordinary track, iliough not actually costly 
ill itself; it seems lair that he should he relieved of jiart of the i*xperise in the 
manner proposed hy tlie Board. But it is to my knowledge (piiie essential tliat 
the Boanl should take slringint measures to cuisure, that the nuirih(*r of 
labyuiers whom the (diicfs are re<piired to furnish, should he actually siijiplied, 
Jjiontenaiit Briggs, the very ahlo and vahiable }oiing officer who has eonduct<'d 
this work in a manner most tnedilable to his skill and indefatigable energy, has' 
had nir>st discouraging difficulties to contend with from the negligcuice of the 
cliiefs in this respect; and the Bo.ird are reciiiested to fix the ninnbor that is fo 
be supplied, ami to lend the weight of'their authority to the enforcement of that 
sn])ply for Lieutenant Briggs’ use, 

(signed) t> February 1852. 

J. IL Z., 10/2. 

F. ( \ 

J. L. 


(No. 33.) 

Lktteu from Jaiuitenant 7?, Supc rinU'ruh nt Hindoslan anti Thibet Uoail, 

to Sir y/. M- KHlot^ R.c.u., Secretary lo the (jlovenimeut of Imlia, F<>reigu 

Department, C-aleiitta. 

Sir, Rinilah, 2a February 1852 . 

I HAVE the honour to submit, for the infonnatirm of tlie mt>st NoOh* tin («'<>- 
vernur-gencral, the progress report <.>f the l)ug-!jai Koad up to the nist January 
J852. 

2 . i^\j)euditure up to tliat time been 8,850 Coinj)any’s rupees, and tlj(‘ 
work <3X<'eute(l has *b(‘tMi insirly r> miles of 12 -feet ro.id, and ol ri-i‘oet r( ad. 
J'hc amount of inv, former estinidte, 8,500 Company’s rujiees, has thus alreaiJy 
been exceedc'il m the constnietion of only two-thirds of the work. 

3. Tin' impossiliility of forniiug a correct estimate ol fh(^ cost of excav.itions 
ill a hill country, wheie tlie person estiinaling can only form his judgunmt fiom 
the nature of tin* exrerioi' formation, indur-ed me to lake the results obtained on 
th£" Dugshai and Simla Road a*^ tlie basis of my (Estimate for tliis work, A\hen 
the nature of tlie country v%as similar. 

4. With XhC’i same nutans a'^ were enudoyeil on the Diigshai arul Simla Ro;nl, 
I have no doubt but that iny estimate for tlit! new woi k wamhl have bei-n a enr- 
rect one; but 011 its completion, it was (loeined exjiedient by the politii^al auiiio- 
rities to dispense wdth the lahour of tln^ hill people, who had hceii eniploy<‘<l in 
its construction. Deprived id* their rviees, 1 was forced to si nd t() th.* plain--for 
laboijrer^. With diflienlty I succei-«h-d in iuducing some 800 to t ike service , 
to these I w^as obliged to pronri-^e a rate of pay higliei than tin- hill-nu n liad n*- 
ccived, and twice as liigli as llu‘ usual rate ol wages current in tin* jdains. hor 
some time 1 hojicd that, incited hy high wages, they would work with ev>rrespoiuI- 
iiig i-ncrgy ; but in this 1 v\as wdiolly ili'^appoiiiteil ; I found llicin not only ex¬ 
cessively iixlolent, but physically unable to compete with tlie hilknicn in (|uarility 
of w^ork, J'hus less work cost more iiioul-y, so that the* iat<s obtrOiicd on tJie 
now work soon greatly exceeded those ol the Diigsli de and Simlah Roatl. 

5. I have consequently stopped the woiks, i>cndinghis Lor<I.^!ii]»V- cinler^ on the 
subject, and in the hoj)es of liill-irKn being again furnislicil for tln-si* lull road's. 
With thorn I fe(d quite certain of being aide to ciiinplete the remainder, of the 
Dijgshai ami Kussowlec Road for a furtlu-r Mun of 4,000 Company !S rupees ; 
this will include all bridges and culvert'^. 


TO. 


ti. 1 trust 
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fi. I tru't his Lordship will believe that nothinej has been wanting on my part 
10 obtain the greatest amount of work at the smiille''t outlay, hut that with the 
hibonrers I had to deal with the unfortunate result was unavoidable. 

I have, 8cc. 

(signed) .D. Briggs, 

SuperintciKleiit Hindoostan and Thibet Road, 
Iliridoostan. 


TTindoostan and Thidlt Road, 

Dii'nliai anil Kii^^omIpc Brandi rro£»n"?s Ilcporl, from Commonceirinit of Work up to 31‘st January 
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HnuMosfan riml Thibet Hoad Office, Sim]ah,1 D. Jirtgr/s^ 

2.i J\bMi.(ry 1 Hj2, i ^upciintt ndent Iluidoobtan and Thibet llond. 


Minutf- Ity the Most Nol>le tlie Governor-General ol India, tinted 9 March 1852. 

Duoshai, or KL■^sowu•.E Rovi). 

1 . Tins road is one distinct from the lilll road between Simla and the plains, 
and w'onld be required as a road to join the military stations of Diigshai and 
Kussowlee if the other road had no existence. 

'1. Send a eoi)}' ol ihi'^ letter to Board of Admiiiislration ; stab; that tlnwe is f»o 
wish on tin; part of the (n-)v<;rnnient to require the cdiiefs to make these roads 
under their treaties; hut I am quite unable to understand why aid should he 
witiihehl from Lieutenant Briggs in obtaining hill labour Avbich shall be paid for 
by the Government. 

3 . I regard these roads as of great value; and the Board wdl be so good ns to 
give their aid in ohiainiitg labour for the completion of the road without the 
frequent interruptions which the several references of the officer in charge have 
shown that he has met with. 

4 . Lieutenant Briggs may he told to complete that section of road. It is 
impossible for him, or auyoody else, to estimate with accuracy such hill works. 

(signed) Dalhousie. 
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No. 80. 

Lettkh from Lieutenant 7^. Superintendent of Ilindoostau au<! Thil)ei 

Road, to the Seeretiiry to the (Tovernrnent of India Foreig;n I)ep;)rtnient, 

Calcutta; dated Simla, 3 0 Ajjril 

Sir, 

1. The Board of Adininistnition for the Aft'airs of llie lhjnjau}> haMni> inti- 
mated to me the sane4i<jn of tlie jnost Noble the Ciovt'rnor*oein ral m Conned 
to iny proposal for the payments of al! labourers employed on tin' Ilindoostaii 
and Tlu'bet Road, on tlie eondition lliatone moiety of the expiaisc* i> borne by tin' 
hill chiefs, tlirou<>li wliosi* territories tlie road runs, and wlio by tlicdr treaties 
nitli the Ilritisli (jovennnent ai(> hound to eoiislJ*u(‘t lOcul^^ f>iu yards w 
witliouf any n innncration ; I ha\e the lionour to n qnest the authority of t In' 
most Noble the Ciovernor-^eneral in (*ouncil to draw upon the Fnianeial 
Departunmt of the North W est^nn Pj‘o\inces for sncli suni< as are jfqnired for 
the pa 3 ment of the labourers. 

2. A.', the Board are of opinion that the pre'-eut dtairaud 1110 *^ 1 , Ix' luniu'd to 
somewljat h‘ss than 3 ,000 laboiireis, a inoiitbly assignmt'iit of ,lJ»oo C.’f)n)|>an > 
riijiees uould, 1 tliiuk, eovt r all ex|)ejises, '^J’Jie exaet amonut (‘Xp<‘nded \w>nld 
of course be shown iii tlu‘ mr)ul]ily progress n'port ; should the Board hi, bt 
grant me a laro(»r nundier of labour(‘rs, a larger niuntliiv assignment would Ix conni 
iK'eessaiW- 

n. As the accounts conuc'cted willi this bod\ of labourers furnisbetl Iroin 
23 ditferi nt states, requin* that eon'^tarit attention \\ hicli, il tin* dut^ devolvt-d 
upon me, would leave me without leisinc to sujxnintend the mail opt raltous, 1 
ciirin'stJy^ solicit the sanction t»f the nio'^t Nobu* the (iJc>vrriinr-g< in*rai lo llu' 
permanent a])pointini*nt of Air. Ciralnini to the oilice ol a<'ei>nntam to iln* m><h 1 
on a salary of noo ruj>ee"’ per nn n‘^*‘iii. 

Ju S(q)temb(*r 3 S.‘iO Ins Lonlsliip w.is pleast\l to sanction tin- temporal 3 
apj>ointnu‘n1 ol Air. Ciraham to tin' olhe<* of accountant t(» this road, on a ''aJ.ny 
of 1ruj>ees, iliat being tin* moie|\ of bis ])tiy a-> a'^si^iant in the oilic. ol' tin* 
aci*oiintai^t of Nortli-We'-tci n Bro\inct's, winch he I0.-.I h\' l>enjg on ^itk ]e*a\e at 
Simla. On the r,>h of December ISal Air. OiahainV h'ave (.\]>iicd, and iln* 
&aiar3’ ol lii- sub^tanlixe appointinenl cca'^cd. ^\s Air. (irnltam has albnded me 
much satisfactioh in the dij^charge o(* duties, I -solicit tlie authorit\ ol ihe 
ino-t Noble tin' (io\<Tiiur-genei .d in (’oniu'd to hi- a])poiiitmein from llic Utli 
of Dec(*inher iSal, tinj date on A\hif*li lie ceased to doiw pay iVi 111 tlic accounlant 
of Nortli-W'esti rn lb‘o\iiiees. 

1 have, &LC. 

(signed) 1), 

^ Siij>erintf ndent Hiiidoosian and ''I'lnbcf BornJ 


Mi^vtk by the Most Noble the Ciov crinu'-Ociieral of India, ( oncurred in by tlie 
• , Aleinbors ot Council, 

Simla Hill Road. 

1 . As the Working siason has coinineuced I think this inhance for the hil 
road heyond Simla may be sanctioned. 

But although it is quite iiiiposbihli* for Taenteiiant Briggs nr anyhotly eKi* to 
give an accurate estimate of tlie cost of this work, some ap]>roAimatt‘ tahnlatiou 
may be made. 

1 would therefore rctpiire Lieuieuant Briggs, without d<l.iy, to -cud sueli 
calculation, in as mucli detail as possible, in older tliat tin* (Jo\<‘n!m<nt may 
know what still remains to be* done. 


79- 
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2. I^uest Lieutenant Briggs to state in reply to this letter^ what he is doing 
regarding the line of road between Dugshai and Kaika, which liad not been 
fully surveyed at the close of last season, but which is necessary to complete the 
new road from Simla to Kalka. 

(signed) Dalhousie, 5 May 1862. 

F. Currie, 0 May 1862. 

J, Lozvis. 


Letter from Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent Hill Roads, to C. Allen, Esq., 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Fort William; dated Siqtila, 
1 October 1862. 

Sir, 

In obedience to the commands of the most Noble the Governor-general, con¬ 
veyed to me in your letter of May last, I have the honour to enclose my report 
on the Hindoostan and Thibet Road up to the current year. 

1 have, &c. 

(feign ed) D. Briggs, 

Superintendent, Hill Koads. 


Report on thq Hindoostan and Thibet R.aad, and l^ugskai and Kussowlee 
Branches for 1862; dated Simla, 1 October 1862. 

1 . As it is the desire of Government to obtain an approximate estimate of the 
cost and time which are still requiied for the completion of the Hindoostan and 
Thibet Road, and as such can only be deduced from the data afforded by pre¬ 
vious operations in consequence of the nature of the work, and as no detailed 
account of such operations has yet been laid before the Government, this appears 
to me a fit opportunit 3 ' to describe, with as little prolixity as possible, the 
operations of the last two years, that Government may not only fully understand 
what has been done, but be enabled to judge of the soundness of my views 
regarding the future. 

2 . Early in the year 1850 a variety of circumstances combined to attract the 
attention of the most Noble the Marquis Dalhousie, Goveri^Cr-gcncral of India, 
to the oppressive practice of “ begar,’" or forced labour, prevalent in the Hill 
States lying on the outer spurs of the Hiuimalayahs, between the rivers Jumna 
and Sutloj. 

3 . This species of serfdom liad been from time irumemorial general throughout 
the little principal!lie's lying within this tract of hill country, and was doubtless 
iiitrodnct d, in the absence of all other means of taxation, as a substitute for 
revenue. As long as the chiefs of these states were dependent on their subjects 
for support, and only safe, through their help, from the encroachment of'their 
warlike neighbours, tiie bond of union between them was such as to insure tfib 
subject a certain amount of consideration from his chief, else would the subject 
transfer his allegiance to another and more politic master. 

4 . Since, however, the British Government extended its protection to these 
states in 1815, the balance of power has been gradually drawn out of the hands 
of the subject, as he ceased to contribute to the chict's safety and support, (jiese 
being sufficiently guaranteed by the paramount |:lovvcr of the Britibli Govern¬ 
ment. From that time the subject has been gradually descending to a state 
bordering upon slavery, inasmuch as his time, his propert}^ and his freedom, are 
entireh' at the disposal of his master. 

5 . Although loud in tlieir complaints to strangers w^ho visit their villages, 
yet, sometimes a patriotic feeling which renders them unwilling to complain of 
their liege lord \ sometimes a dread of further punishment, but generally a dislike 
to our courts, deters them from making their hardships officially known. When, 
however, they do complain, the system of our polftical relationship with their 
chiefs leaves the superintendent, in most cases, uo choice but to refer the appel¬ 
lant to tlfcs chief against whom his complaint lies, with what hope of justice I 
need not say. 


6. Thus 
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6 . Thus ‘‘begar/' or unremunerated and forced labour, as the term implies, is 
ra system of the internal government of the Hill States. 

?• When the Sanataria of Simla, Subathoo, Kussowlee and Dugshui were 
established, great and continuous was the demand for labour in all shapes. 
Thousands of porters were yearly required fur the conveyance of Govcrunient 
establishments, invalids, and their numerous servants; troops and camp fol¬ 
lowers ; supplies and merchandise from the plains to the Sanataria ; and thou¬ 
sands were again required a few months afterwards to convey the same down 
-again. 

^ a. Barracks were required for the troops, hospitals for the invalids, and mate¬ 
rials for their construction could not be found nearer than 15 or 20 miles. On 
men’s backs alone could eacli article be transported, from the Iiuge puncheon of 
commissariat rum to the lightest wares of the petty dealer, from the massive pine 
beams cut in the forest of the loftiest mountains, to the iron ore dug from the 
•caverns of the deepest valleys. 

9. To assist in these laborious tasks the people of the plains were found to be 
perfectly unfit. The long, steep, rugged ascents, and the narrow tortuous foot¬ 
paths of the hill-iricn were scarcely practicable to them, unladen, wholly impos¬ 
sible when burthened with 50 lbs. the usual load of a hill cooley. Thus the 
whole duty ftdl upon the scanty population of the Hill States, and licavy and 
grievous was the burthen. 


10 . “ Begar*’ was claimed by tlieir own chiefs. “ Begar” was an obligation 
they owed us by their treaties of 1815, and although to the cre{litof our Govern- 
mciit be it said, they never wore called upon to work without receiving remu¬ 
neration, yet what amount of wages would remunerate a man for being dragged 
against his will from his home and family witlioiit warning, without considera¬ 
tion (for what Government native otiicial has consideration wlicn armed with 
his masters warrant) to a distauce of many days’journey, there to wait many 
days without shelter, without liis usual food, until his services were required ; 
then to be laden as a beast of htirdcu, to be insulted, to b<; buffeted by the low 
dependants of an European master until the time of his slavery was accom¬ 
plished, and he was suffered to depart with a sore heart and wounded feelings to 
his distant vullcy, there, jiorhaps, 10 find that seed time or harvest had passed 
during his absence, aiid no provision been made for the future subsistence of his 
unhappy family? 

11 . Besides tlm crueltj^ of this system, it was the most expeiisiv^e that could 
possibly be devised. I have learned from the Superintendent of the Hill States 
that the sums disbursed by Govf*riimeiit establishments since 1820 to and (Voiii 
Simla and the plains amount to 7,00,000 Company’s rupees. 

12 . To the officers and servants of the Government who visit Simla yearly fur 
their health, or on duly, an average about 500 families in number, the averajjjii 
cosITof a trip up and down may be stated at 200 rupees. The yearly exj)endi- 
ture on this licad is, const*quently, not less than 1,00,00Q rupees. The cxperidi-. 
tiirc since Simla became popular not less tlian 14,00,000 rupees. 


13. The cost of the traijsit stores and supplies for the same distance averages 
about three rupees per hundred weiglit. The same is about the cost of trans¬ 
portin'^ military and commissariat stores to the military station of Jutog. 

14. The cost of the barracks for one regiment at the Dugsliai Sanatarium has 
amonriied, I understand, to 4,50,000 rupees. Taking the same sum as the cost 
of the two other Sanataria of Siibatho and Kussowdee, which are each calculated 
to afford accoiiiinodation for ciue wing, and 1,00,000 rupees for otlier structures, 
the expenditure on public l>iiildiiigs vvitliiu the Hill States lias not been under 
10,00,000 rupees. 


16, From personal experie nce, I may venture to state that the ,chief item of 
expense attendant on these constructioiis were on account of wood and lime; 
and yet there is no country in the world where wood and lime are more abun¬ 
dant. Two-thirds of the cost of these materials are generally absorbed in 
carriage, although the distance from which they are brought may not exceed 


15 miles. 

79 -. ® 3 
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16. Had the einplojrinefit of any other diescription of carriage been possible^ 
the saving on tlic 


First count to Government would have been 
two thirds, or - - • . . 

Second count to the public two thirds, or 

Thin! count no means of determining, but at 
least two thirds of expenditure. 

Fourth count ditto ditto. 

Fifth ermnt to Government would have been 
one third, or - - . ^ - 

Total saving to the Government ... 


4,50,000 Co/s rupees. 
9,00,000 „ „ 


3,ao,ooo „ 

7,80,000 


Ditto to the public 


9,00,000 


It will be shown hereafter that for this sum upwards of 400 miles of road 
passable for vehicles could have been constructed. 


17. It w ill he supposed tliat the influx of such large sums of money within a 
limited period must have tended to enrich the population, and so reconciled 
them to the evils of ** begarbut the system of our political relations with 
the states allows of an imperium in imperio^ and thus deprives the labourer 
of any protection against tyranny and malpractices of the native authorities of 
his state. The consequence is that no amount of care on the part of the dis¬ 
bursing ofticer insures the labourer the possession of the wages paid to him. I 
have been assured by the Suj>erintendent Hill States that on one occasion when 
he had a large sum to disburse to subjects of the Hindoor State, he attended 
himself as paymaster and saw the money put into each man’s hands, notwith¬ 
standing which he afterwards discovered that the kandars of the state took from 
the uiifortiuiate men all tliat he had disbursed to them. 

18 . There w^as thus only one way (without giving up these Sanataria, so bene- 
flcial and ijec(*ssary to tlie Hritish in India) of obviating this crying evil of 
“ begar,” and tliat w as the construction of roads that would admit of the trans- 
poi t of baggage on lour footed animals or carts, and tlnis render the agency of 
huiiiuij beings in employmeuts so degrading, unnecessary. 

in. In 1850, the most Noble llie Marquis of Dalliousie^ublicly expressed his 
desire to aeeoinplish tliis liumniie and highly important matter, and with a view 
thereto sanctioned the commencement of this road, wdiich, leaving the plains in 
the m*igld)ourhood of Kalka, ao miles from Amballa in the Cis-Sutlej States, 
should a<^ci]ul to Simla, having branch lines to the stations of Dugsliai and 
Kussowlee. 

20 . Mr. W. Eilwards, then Superintendent of the Hill States, had been highly 

instrumental in laying before tlie Government the evils of the “ begar ” system. 
He had further exerted himstdf in following up some hints he had received 04 to 
the existence* of a trade between China and Europe by way df Ladak on the 
Indus, and finding on further inquiry that his anticipations were fully verified, 
he submitted to the Goveiiiur-general the project of opening up the commerce 
between Hindoostan and Central Asia, by means of a road through the tempe¬ 
rate and picturesque valley of the Sutlej to Ladak, the only line which remains 
open tJiroughout the year. f 

21 . By the treaties of it was expressly provided that in consideration of 

the protection ufFurded by the British Government to the chiefs of the Hill 
States, they should take upon themselves the construction of all roads the British 
CSovernment might find requisite. The fulfilment of these stipulations had not 
been exacted since the date of tlie treaties, and it was no v thought a favourable 
opportunity of bringing them into operation, especially as the labourers of the 
plains could not be induced to take service within the hills. Indeed, upon trial, 
they were found (ihysically unfit for the work required of them. 

22 . Great care was taken by the Superintendent of the Hill States that, in 
dem^rnding assistance from the several protected states, the quotas should be 
strictly regulated by the extent of population of each contributing state. Ttiis 

win 
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will be sufficiently evident by an examination of the table in the margin,* when 
it is shown that no state was called upon to furnish more than two per cent, of 
its population. 

23. It was of course understood that the chiefs should contribute towards the 

support of their respective gangs of labourers whilst employed on the work, 
and thus,.considering the protection they had received for 35 years, and the im¬ 
munity from the terms of their sunuds they had enjoyed for the same period, 
was surely not expecting too much of tliem. * 

24. As these sunuds gave a claim to the British Government to a supply of 
labour beyond the limits of each respective state, and as from the fact of the line 
of road running as direct as possible between two given places, it lay within 
comparatively few states, on whom it would have been unfair to inipo.<ic the 
whole burden of the contemplated work, an arrangement was entered into with 
the slates lying on either side beyond the line of road to afford assistance to 
those within whose boundaries it Iay,'|' in equal proportion according to their 
extent and population, with this proviso that all labour so performed beyond ihc 
limits of the labourer^s own state, should be paid for by the British Government 
at the market rate of the day. 

25. But as it would have been a continuation of the worst feature of the 
“ begar system to have brought the hill-men long distances from their liomcs, 
even although they were paid, it was determined with a view to obviate tins by 
einplo)finS the inhabitants of the northern districts within their own boundaries, 
and at the same time to open up the commerce of Central Asia with Hindoostan 
to carry on the upper portion of the line of road through the Iliiiimalayahs from 
Simla to Ladak, simultaneously with that portion between the plains and Simla, 

26. Thus the Government were enabled to avail tlicrnselves of the assistance 
of the inhabitants of the “ far North States,'’ as well as that of those lying on 
the skirts of the mountains, without imposing on either the hardship of proceed¬ 
ing to any great distance beyond the limits of their own states. 

27. While matters were tlius in process of arrangement, and before operations 
had been commenced. Major J. P. Kennedy, Military Secretary to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, an officer of great talent and European reputation as an 
engineer, pnoffered his services as temporary superintendent of the new road. 

28. The principles on which this officer desired to conduct the duties of super¬ 
intendence, had for-their especial object the two following results: 

1 st. The best malhematical line of road with especial reference to levels, 

2 d. The construction of the same, at the smallest possible cost. 

29. Ilis first care was to obtain accurate information regarding the country 
through which the proposed road was to run. Reserving to bimsclf the examina¬ 
tion of the country, to a distance of 40 miles on either side of Simla, he deputed 
me to examine and report on the country beyond, towards Thibet. The result 
of wr examination was that no condition of the first principle need be vitiated, 
but that from the difficult nature of the ground, the second principle would be 
considerably affected by the scrupulous observance of the first. 

30. To 


^ STATE. 

Population. 

Quotas 
demanded 
for Road. 

STATE. 


Population. 

Quotas 
dcunnuded 
for Road. 

Bussahir - 




160,000 

600 

Koomarhsen - 



12,000 

200 

Bagul 

. 

. 


40,000 

50 

Konvar - 



2,600 

10 

Buiiee 

• 

• 


25,000 

60 

Kothar - 



4,0(K) 

20 

Burrowlce and Bughat 


6,000 

lUO 

Kotkai 



6,000 

100 

Bulsun 




6,000 

60 

Maugul - 



1,000 

40 

Dhamie - 

• 



3,000 

20 

Mylog 



13,000 

400 

Hindoor - 

. 


m 

60,000 

200 

Putteealla 



40,000 

400 

Joobal 

• 



16,000 1 

200 

Sirmuor - 

. 


77,000 

300 

Kyloor - 

. 



50,000 

200 

Turroch - 

- 


3,000 

60 

Keunthul 

• 


• 

14,000 

250 




1 

• , 


The pepulatioii of which were equally interesttd with that of the others in effecting the 
abolition of “ begar/* 
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30 . To those who have examined the Himmalayahs, it will be known that 
they conform to a system of river basins, and dividing ridges generally extending 
at right angles to the main chain of the Himmalayahs. Flanking each basin 
there exists two unbroken mountainous ridges of irregular height, which issuing 
from the highest peaks, enclose between them, the drainage of all the intervening, 
hills. The drainage thus confined flows towards the lowest level, and there forms 
a river. The river flows outwards towards the plains, the ridges continuing 
to flank it, and forming the water-shed line between it and the next river. 

31. Thus they maintain their positions between each other, the ridges pushing 
out numerous spurs, between every two of which a tributary basin is similarly 
formed, and the river receiving the drainage of these basins within its increasing 
channel. The number of these spurs and tributary l>asins gives the contour oF 
the Himmalayahs a confused apjiearauce, but when the eye has become accus¬ 
tomed to their vastness, tijc regularity of the system is soon apparent. 

32 . As therefore there are deep courses to which the rills of the mountains are 
directed, and which fonn the lines <^f the large rivers, so are these corresponding 
parallel high ridges, from which these rills have their birth, and which presenting 
an unbroken base intersected by no watercourses, offer the best possible line on 
which to cons'ruct a roadway. 

33. As stated above, however, the altitude of these ridges is irregular, that is, 
their outline consists of a series of rising peaks, and corresponding depressions. 
It is therefore apparent tliat if the road was made to follow the outline or^crest of 
the ridge, it must conform lo these rises and falls, and would consequently be 
not matheinaiically correct. 

34. Tliere are two methods of ovci*coming this difficulty, one by cutting down 
the peaks to fill the depressions, the other by passing round the impediments, 
and so avoiding tliein. The first is very expensive, and in the Himmalayahs 
wholly impossible. The second is less expensive, and easily practicable. 

35. This, however, labours under two disadvantages; ftrst, the increased 
length and tortuous course which is given to the road by passing round instead 
of cutting down impediments. Secondly, the necessary destruction of a portion 

, of the hill, sufficient to afford a breath of roadway, which thereby deprives a part 
of the hill side of its natural base, and renders the bank above the road liable to 
slip, and so fill up the roadway. The first of these,"^although not wholly 
remediable, is capable of considerable modification by the judicious construction 
of the road. The latter continues to exist only until the bank reassumes a slope 
w hich wdll admit of the earth remaining at rest. 

30. On examination we ascertained that an unbroken ridge, such as above 
described, left the western extremity of the outer Himraalayan chain, and 
dividing the Vjasins of the Sutlej and Piibur, terminated on the plains in the 
neighbourlujod of Kalka. On the difierent parts of the crest of this ri,dge lay 
Simla, Dugshai, and Kussowlee, and on the tributary spurs Subathoo and Ju/oy. 
The selection of tlie line was therefore simple. There could beruo doubt in the 
matter, as far as the ridge continued of ntodcrute elevation. 

87. When after its junction with the main chain of the Himmalayahs, the 
ridge was lost amongst the lofty peaks, covered with perpetual snow, it became 
necessary to leave it, and passing* round the western extremity of the chaiv below 
the line of perpetual congelation, to cross the Sutlej above Wangton, and’thence 
enter the valley ol Kunnuwur. 

38. Having thus selected an unbroken base, running in ^he required direction, 
the laying out of the road was the next step. The points requiring in this 
opeiation were gradient, distance, and an economical selection of the ground to 
be traversed. 

39. It has been shown that in order to preserve the roadway as nearly level 
as possible, impediments were avoided by passing round them. The lowest 
necks or passes on the ridge became therefore obligatory points, tliat is, in laying 
out the line, their respective elevations wore of primary consequence. If these 
passes regularly increased in altitude from the plains as they neared the Him- 
inalayan chain, there would have been no difficulty in laying out the line from 

one 
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OTO to the other at a spndual ascent from the plains. But on the range in 
question there was. found no such regular increase of elevation. T^ obli^tory 
necks were as unequal in elevation as the peaks which rose between them. 

40. On ascending from the plains the first obligatory neck met with was 
lower than the second, but higher than the third. Ine third was lower than the 
iburthi but fourth was higher than the fifth ; the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh were in regular progression, but the twelfth was lower 
than the eleventh, and the thirteenth lower than either the eleventh or twelfth. 

41. A truly correct mathematical line required that onl;^ the passes or necks 
which *Tose in regular progression should be considered obligatory, as otherwise 
the line would somewWre rise or fall unnecessarily; but it was found that 
unless a modification of this principle was allowed, the road would be enormously 
increased in length, in consequence of the greater number and extent of the 
inflections of the mountains below the crest of the ridge. The result was that 
the principle was modified to the extent of allowing an unnecessary rise and fall 
of 1,000 feet within a distance of 150 miles. This modification is so trifling as 
to be scarcely appreciable. 

42. The maximum gradient at which it was determined to lay out the road 
was 1 in 33i, or 3 feet in 100. In two places have I thought it necessary, in 
order to save distance. At these places the slope is 1 in 26. 

43. No permanent sacrifice of principle has been admitted for the sake of 
avoiding natural difficulties, such as precipices, deep ravines. &c.; but in future 
operations within the Himmalayahs, 1 recommend that this point should receive 
due attention, as not unfrequently a scarcely appreciable deviation from the true 
gradient will enable the engineer to escape difficult ground, and so effect a 
reduction of expenditure. 

44. A few remarks on the geological formation of the line selected for the road 
are necessary to represent fully the nature of the difficulties which oppose the 
construction of a road yielding to no obstacles, and obeying no other laws than 
sucli as contribute to the convenience of the traveller. 

45 . On leaving the elevated plain extending between the Suvalik range and 
the outer spurs of the Himmalayahs, which is composed of loose conglomerate 
and alluvium formed frqpa the detritus of rocks, the line enters a series of friable 
sandstone, much indurated iiTparts, and lying in confused masses. The dip of 
the strata, where it can be observed, is from the northward, but approaching the 
vertical, in conseqqence of.which the south side is precipitous, and when exca¬ 
vated for a roadway is liable to break away in huge masses. This continues for 
about three miles, when the line enters the basin of the Kossilla River and its 
tributaries, where the slope of the hills becomes less abrupt, so that many of the 
minor spurs have been reduced to terraces, for the purpose of cultivation. 
Other spurs are capped by masses of granite, and other inferior stratified 
Tocksj forining hard and difficult walls through which to excavate a road. 

46. As the line* approaches the summit of the extensive ridge mentioned above, 
between the cantonments of Dugshai and Kussowlec, the slope of the hill 
assumes an angle of 45°, and their composition is generally of broken and 
detached masses of granite embedded in stifl* clay, frequently intersected with 
walls of trap and beds of argillaceous slate, the two latter forming obstacles 
of con^erable magnitude, from their excessive hardness and frequent 
occurrence. 

47 . Perched on the summit of the range at Dhurmpore, at an elevation of 

4,900 feet, is an extensive mound of half-baked stratified rock, abounding with 
fossiliferous remains, especially shells of the Spirifer Walcotii, 6ryph4ea obliquata, 
G. virgula, G. dilatata, podopsis truncala, turrilitis tuberculatis, ami other genera, 
which I have been unable to identify. * 

48. The Gbuvah range of hills, north of Dugshai, through which it is pro¬ 
posed eventually to drive a tunnel, are chiefly of grai^ite, wiiich although pre¬ 
senting itself in merny places in a precipitous form, is favourable to blasting 
operations, from its compact and brittle nature. Its fragments also afibr^ the' 
best description of matenals for revetment walls, and such structures. Between 

70 . F this 
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this and the Knole mountains, more dian a distance of six miles, grassy knolls 
of ctey slates, of varioos degrees in induration, composition and cleavage exist. 
Some of these are of a coal-black colour, producing a white effiorescence, 
oUiers are ferruginous, and here' and tiberc others are dispWed by beds of 
Umestoue. 

49. The Knole Mountain is almost entirely composed of lime rock, full of 
fissures and eavems. Where ma^es have been thrown up above the surface, they 
are of fantastic appearance and highly porous. From their toughness, and 
numerous fissures, they are difficult of reduction, and form obstacles of consider¬ 
able importance. These, with a few beds of clay slate and red sandstone ' ipter- 
spersed, occur along the whole southern and eastern of the Knole mountain, a 
distance of eight miles. 

60. Between it and Tara Devi Mountain, a distance of 12 miles, the formation 
is of clay slate, much broken and in confused layers, so that where the masses 
of slate do not crop out, the hill side appears, covered with particles of broken 
slate, like shingle. On this no tree vegetation appears to thrive. The yearly 
crop of grass is however abundant, and further down in the valley, where the 
detritus has accumulated, much fine cultivation has ensued. 

01. 1 may here mention that the scantiness of tree vegetation on the soutbeim 
slopes of the Ilimnialayah, and the abundance of it on those of a northern 
aspect, is so general as to warrant me in styling it a system of the Himmalayan 
arWretum. 

62. To account for it several reasons may be deduced, although none appear 
wholly satisfactory. Amongst them I may enumerate the following :—First, the 
accumulation of snow on the northern flanks during the winter, protecting the 
young plants from the severe frosts. Second, the general dip of the strata 
towards the south, by wliich those slopes have an even and regular declination, 
but arc scantily supplied with soil, from the facility with which it is washed off; 
and third, the abrupt termination of the strata to the northward, which, from 
constant cnimbling, forms a deposit under the cliffs of increasing depth and rich¬ 
ness, and which receives yearly further replenishments by the debris of vegetation. 
So rich does the soil become, that at elevations between 8,000 and 12,000 feet, 
some of the most delicate of European vegetables and flowess are found. 
Asparagus, celery, rhubarb, strawberries, gooseberries, raspberries, scented 
violets, primroses, lilies of the valley, potentillas, anemones, cowslips, &c., are 
numerous. 

03. The Tara Devi Monjitain is of volcanic origin, composed of all the primary 
rocks fused into a conglomerate mass. It appears either to have cooled irregu¬ 
larly, or, after cooling, to have been the scene of fresh volcanic agency, as layer 
is detached from layer by extensive fissures, the edges of which are not of a sharp 
or broken appearance, as if caused by fracture from convulsions subsequent to 
their formation, but rounded and corresponding to each other. The composite 
of one such contiguous mass is frequently different from the composite of another, 
and the fissures are in many places lined with crystals of sulphur, iron, and other 
minerals. At one place, a bright vermilion powder, of considerable demand 
amongst the natives, is found, and at another, quartz veins, impregnated with iron 
pyrites of the brightest golden hues, gave hopes to many of the discovery of a 
new gold field. Along the whole extent of the Tara Devi Mountain, anfi in its 
neigiibourhood, the cliffs are lofty and very precipitous, presenting obstacles of 
great magnitude to a road. 

04. Of the formation of the Simla hill, and the ranges ‘beyond it to the north¬ 
ward, 1 need say little, as they are all of the mica slate and gneiss series, crossed 
but seldom with any other element worthy of notke. 

55. In the Mahassoo tunnel, and at a few other places, impure veins of plum-' 
bago were exposed by the road excavations. Near Mahassoo, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, an extensive bed of lime-rock lies above the slate. At Kundrulah, 
about the same elevation, *>and 60 miles north of Siml^ the mica slate appears 
Strongly impregnated with iron ore ; the slate is soft, brittle and imperfect in the 
clemiag^. The irbn occupies about 60 per cent, of the ore, and is or remarkably 
fine quality and great malleability. 

66. Tlie 
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SB. Tlie ptoximity of dtese nines to the road may at a fatare period reader 
the establisiiiBeiit of a ftmadry worthy of the eonsideration of Govetntnent. As 
an experiment 1 last year made ap some entreschitig tools of this metal, at a cost 
of ao per cent, kss than the price of the same description of tools seat ftnia 
England. I isstied them along with others of European manufacture to the 
working .parties, and found tliey stood the wear and tear*’ better than die 
latter. 

67. Throughout the gneiss and mica slate series the hills ai-e most rugged and 

abrupt, bfeaki]^ into extensive cliffs and intersected with narrow and exceedingly 
rocky* gl^s- action of fhe weather on their rugged outlines causes constant 

demolition, and the consequence is that rock^^ avalanches of enormous size not 
unfrequendy descend with crushing force, carrying ruin and devastation in their 
impetuous course. 

68. The thin superstratum of soil lying on the sharp incline of the slate hills 
becoming saturated with moisture, frequently in i^eveie seasons, loses its 
adherence to the slate stratum underneatli, and sliding on its base deposits itself 
with its load of forest trees and surface rock into tlic glen below', leaving a 
shelving precipice of bare rock wdiere formerly existed a rich forest. All these 
serve to increase tlie difficulty of construction of a road where the principles of 
j^dient are strictly observed. 

69. The forests traversed by the road consist, below Simla, of dtiier (Pinus 
longifolia), and stunted oak (Quercus incana) ; above Simla and between it and 
Sernahuu, in the valley of the Sutlej, Ra (P. exoelsa), kyle (P. j>endens) and chier 
(P. Ipngifolla), with oak (in some spots of considerable size), sycamore, horse- 
chesnut, walnut, ash, birch, with an occasional grove of keloos (Piuus cedrinus.) 
This last furnishes the only really useful wood found in the hills, and so highly 
is it esteemed by the hill men that tljey give it the name of Deodar, or ** belong¬ 
ing to God.” They exhibit a tendency to grow in dusters, and within the deep 
shades of these centenarian groves, the w orshipper of Bhud erects his altar to the 
titulary deity of the spot. 

60. Within the valley of the Sutlej the keloo becomes more common, and at 
Soongra, 16 miles above Serhahun, there is a very extensive forest; indeed on « 
either bank •of the Sutlej, 3,000 and 4,000 feet above the river, the forests of 
keloo are abundant; Jtnd « 80 uld that most impetuous river be cleared of the 
obstacles which at present oppose the transport of rafts on its surface, Govern¬ 
ment might be possessed, through the long course of the Sutlej and Indus, of an 
inexhaustible supply of the finest timber in the world, at a trivial cost when com- 

B aired with its value as a building material. 1 have measured trees within the 
utlej valley from 30 to 36 feet in circumlerence, and in height from 80 to 
120 feet. 

61. Mr. Edwards, tbe present Superintendent of Hill States, has, I understand, 
dur^S *the last rainy season succeeded in floating some hundreds of these pine 
trees from the Soongra forest to the plains, and the only difficulty he found was 
in transporting them to the river, and collecting them into rafts at Belasporc after 
tlie single tree had shot the rapids. 

62. The first of these difficulties cun, in my opinion, only be removed by tlie 
constri^ption of timber-slides laid at such an incline that timbers laid upon them 
shall of themselves descend and precipitate into the water, a rough proposition 
for which I laid before the Board of Administration for the Affairs of the Punjab 
a twelvemonth ago, but the details of which I have not yet been able to draw out. 
The second difficulty could be met by a boom moored across a still reach of the 
river, which would intercept the floating trees, and an opening in it would give 
egress to the timber when collected. 

63. Of late years the demand for deodar has been «o great in consequence of 
its utility in house building, that but very little ^remains in the neighbourhood of 
our large Sanataria; and as from the imjgrovidence of the Hill i..hief, trees ot 
small dimensions that have not attained their full growth are sold to the wood 
merchants, and young trees not planted to supply the place of those cut dowtt. 
the want of this fine description of w ood will be found at a time perhaps when 
the exigencies of the state can be less easily satisfied than at die preseirt. 

p 2 64. I beg 
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04. I beg to subdkit for the consideratiion of Gorerameat the poUcr of planting: 
the hilla in Ihe immediate neighbourhood of the Hindoostan and Thibet Road 
with deodar, and I think I can show that this might be done at a small expense 
and without interfering with existing relations between the British Government 
and the Hill Chiefs. In the first place, only those hills above an elevation of 
0,000 feet ought to be planted, and only the slopes facing the northward. If 
either of these rules are disregarded the trees will m sickly and will never attain 
useful dimensions. 

00 . As the ground occupied by these plantations would generally be thje pro¬ 
perty of independent chiefs, and although utterly destitute of cultivation would 
not 1^ willingly parted with by them, I propose that they be invited to plant 
such tracts as are pointed out to them, and that on the young trees attaining the 
height of a man and of healthy appearance, and not planted closer than 16 feet 
apart, a sum of eight annas per tree be paid to the native chief to whom the land 
belongs. He will, at the same time, be required to give a certificate that the 
trees are the pi'operty of Government, and that he will prevent them being cut 
down or otherwise destroyed, with the proviso that an additional sum of ^5.2. 8. 
per tree be given by the Government when it is required to cut them. Thus in 
20 years, by which time the deodar has attained a girth of 8 or 10 feet, the 
Government will be in possession of the finest timber in India, at a most 
moderate cost, and well situated with reference to tlie best line of communication 
to the plains. 

66 . In consequence of the obligation under which the superintendent of roads 
lies, of visiting the line conunually, 1 would recommend that the superintendence 
of these forests be entrusted to him, and that for the purpose of guarding against 
their destruction, a small establishment of peons be allowed him, wiui power 
on certain occasions to demand assistance from the neighbouring villages. 

67. I need not here detail the mechanical operation of cutting the lock-spit 
or guiding line for the road workmen, as it was clearly demonstrated by Major 
Kennedy in his pamphlet, entitled “ Road-making in the Hills.’* I must, 
however, observe, that 1 have learnt from experience how erroneous it is to open 
out the road to a less width than what is eventually contemplated. I do not 
mean that no lock-spit should be made, for without it the road^would not be 
kept level, but I object to widening the road first to five feet, and then after- 
wards to 12 feet. 

68 . The ground through which we have to work is generally hard -day, or 
mica slate, with occasional^masses of more compact rock. Id opening the road 
to a width of five feet, the workpeople, with great labour, blast and chip off just 
enough to afford the pathway required; the debris falling down and filling up 
the re-entering angles. When it is required to increase the width of roadway, 
the labourers have to re-commence to excavate the bank above the former cutting, 
and to perform the same operation as was required for the five-feet road, only 
that the labour is increased in ratio to the increased dimentiqns of the section 
cut. 

60. From the accumulation of the debris of the first cutting, the natural bank 
below the road is hidden, and considerable difficulty is found in removing the 
rubbish in order to commence the excavations for the foundations of the retain¬ 
ing walls. It is my opinion that after cutting of the lock-spit, the intended 
width of the roadway should finally be determined, and the foundation of the 
retaining walls laid out, and excavated at once. The cutting into the hill side 
may be then commenced, the fragment of rocks being used for the walls as they 
are dug out; by this means, the sharp angular turn of the road will be reduced 
to a minimum, the foundations of the walls from being cut out of the unbroken 
hill side will be stable, and no unnecessary excavations or revetments will be 
made. 

70. In thd manner described in the pamphlet above noticed, the construction 
of a five-feet track was commenced in July 1860, on several portions of the line. 
Majpr Kennedy, in his letter to Government, dated 17th September 1850, fully 
details the means he took to obtain the efficient performance of his duties from 
every individual employed on the road. That he was eminently successful 
admits not of a doubt, but that the sanguine expectations entertained in that 

letter 
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•<lettar should be realized, was simpljr imposuble. He there stat^ that there 
was little doubt but that the whole line from Kalka to Chini, in the valley of 
Koanawur, might be made passable for loaded animals by November 1850; that 
is, that a nearly level road 6ve feet wide, and 200 miles in length, might be 
constructed through the most precipitous chain of mountains in the world, within 
four mpnths. The work actually constructed within these four months, was the 
construction of 60 miles of a path five feet in width, just passable for horsemen, 
bdow Simla and the plains; where extensive cliffs occurred they were avoided by 
temporary ramps made either under or over them. Twenty>five miles of similar 
xoad were constructed between Simla and Chini, but as intervening cliffs were 
iflot reduced, no portion of it was available for traffic. 

71. The number of labourers employed in the construction of the five-feet 
path, between Simla and the plains, was 80,966 (for one day) or an average 
1,730 coolies per mile. The cost of this at the market rate of two annas per 
man, would have been 216 rupees per mile. The actual cost to Government in 
consequence of the amount of tribute labour employed, was only 147 rupees per 
mile. The cheapest work of this description was performed under Lieutenant 
Dawson's superintendence between Mutteeana and Thcog. He lockt-spittcd and 
opened to five feet, nine and a half miles in twelve days, with an average number 
of 200 coolies per diem. The heavy rocks were avoided in a similar manner by 
ramps. 

72. In December 1850, I commenced the widening of the Simla and Dugsliat 

E ath to 12 feet, correcting all irregularities of gradient which had previously 
een allowed, in order to avoid precipitous cliffs. 

73. In the neighbourhood of Dugshai, a detour of 12 miles had been made 
in order to pass round the Chewah range of hills ; this I determined to avoid by 
a tunnel through the range of about 1,000 yards in length, but as means were 
not then at my disposal for such an undertaking, I laid out a temporary road 
over the range at a general gradient of five feet in 100, which effected a saving 
of 10 miles in distance. This irregularity of gradient is doubtless u great eye¬ 
sore in otherwise so level a line, but its temporary construction was under tltc 
circumstances highly advisable, and I trust that it will not be long ere the tunnel 

adverted to will do away with the necessity for it. , 

• 

74. It would be tedioi^s to detail each of the many works which were necessary 
in order to form a nearly level roadway of 12 feet in width through the difficult 
country before described. 1 will merely mention a few of the works of great 
magnitude, outlines of some of which are given in plans Nos. 1, 2, &c. 

76. The most difficult undertaking was the construction of the road through 
the extensive wall of cliffs which form the western flank of the sacred Tara 
Devi Mountain, opposite to, and within six miles of Simla. These extended 
for a distance of nearly two miles, varying from 50 to 500 feet in height. One 
portion 400 feet in length, was cut down to a depth of 150 feet, in order to obtain a 
sufficient breadth of roadway; another, 300 feet in length, was of such a 
height and so sheer, that in order to obtain a roadway, the reduction of the cliff* 
must have commenced 300 feet above it. To this I preferred erecting a viaduct 
along the precipice, as shown in plan No. 1. 

jre. In only one spot was it found necessary to sacrifice the regular gradient 
of rae road to the difficulties presented, and this extending fur a distance of only 
100 yards, was merely temporarily necessary, that the remainder of tlie road 
might not remain shut to the public. The excavations in this range of cliffs 
above, amounted to 1,835,849 cubic feet. 

77 . Under ‘‘Prospect Point,'* nearer Simla, a series of cliffs, 500 feet in 
' length, and averaging 60 in height, were reduced by blasting, and a cutting 160 
feet in length and 50 in depth, was made tlirough a sharp projecting spur. 
Revetment walls varying from 10 to 50 feet in height were built in many places. 
These were constructed of roughly hammered dressed stone, laid without mortar, 
a general batta of one in four being given to the walls. They have been found 
to answer their purpose well. 

78. 1 cannot give a better idea of the amount of work performed over the 40 

79 . F 3 miles 
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miles of road betwe^ Simla and Dugi^ai, tihan in stating the cntxieal €Oifte»ta 
of eae^h description of work executed » 

ISxcaTations, 
Gallic Feet. 

Of faard rock reduceable only by blasting 5»7B4,g83 

Of slate, shingle, atones and earth -* 14,170,417 

Of revetment walls . - 823,808 

20,728,078 


Total Cubic Feet of Work executed ^ - 


The number bf labourers employed on the above-mentioned works, excluding 
the viaduct, was 348,902, whose pay, calculated at the market rate of two annas 
per man, would have been 43,014 Company's rupees. Under the then existing 
regulations regarding tribute labour, the cost to the state was only Co/s Ms. 
31,040. 9. 0. There was a further sum of Ms. 1,755. 4. 6. expended on 
artificers, of which class of labour 5,010 were employed at an average rate of 
annas per man. The cost of superintendence, including all staff salaries, 
accountant’s pay, and overseers staff allowances, was Co:s i2^. 12,703. 10, 9. 
There were other incidental expenses for materials, books, and stationery, 
amounting to Co*s Ms. 3,877. 9. 1. The cost of tools and powder, which were 
chiefly supplied by the Government, I have no means of determining. T!hc 
amount of powder expended on mining operations was 40,000 lbs, 


79. By reducing 4130 above to a mileage denomination, we have, as the average 
cost per mile, supposing all labourers employed to have received two annas per 
diem. 


On labour ------ 

On artificers - - . . . 

On superintendence and accountant's ofiice 
On contingencies - - - - - 


Rupees l,090 
44 
320 
97 


Ora total exjienditiire per mile of 1,551 G>mpany's rupees. But as a portion 
of tliis labour w*as not paid for, being exigible treaty, the cost to Government 
was only 1,237 Company’s rupees per mile. The average amount of road work 
executed by each man, artificers and coolies, was 68 feet. 

80. Besides the large viaduct mentioned above, eight other wooden bridges, 
varying in span from 30 to 96 feet of the description eetitKfd “ American lattice 
bridges," vide plan No. 2, were constructed. They are only furnished with 
single trusses in the manner of cattle bridges, as greater strength was not 
considered necessary. Heavy 24 lbs. guns, with carriages, liave Been taken over 
them witliout causing damage. These bridges, spanning a length of 882 feet, 
have cost a sum of 9,000 Company’s rupees; that is, their expense f>er lineal foot 
has averaged Ms. 2 3. 8. They are constructed solely of deodar pine, with 
oaken trenails. The proximity of forests of the former have had considerabie 
effect in reducing their cost. 

81. lu the end of 1860, the Government of the North-WeatATa Provinces 
sanctioned the construction of tlie staging bungalows along this line of road. 
Two were constructed 16 miles apart, at Rearee and Solan Ghat, similar to plan 
]No. 3, at a cost of Co.’s Jis. 7,355. 14. 9. On the roof of these bungalows 
1 tried, as an experiment to prevent leakage, so generally complained of in flat- 
roofed buildings, the fulkiwing plan, which has succeeded perfectly. The pii^Uns 
weie laid so as to give a slope to the joists of one Ibut in 12. On the joists such 
planking was fixed, the seams were carefully “ paid ” widi pitch and oakum, 
and over them were laid inch and a half stripes of asphalte felt, softened by 
boiling in a mixture of tar, lime, sand and oil. Over the entire roof, four inches 
of carefully prepared mud was laid, and well beaten. This is now as Imrd as 
concrete, and the roofs have proved themselves impervious to the heaviest 
rains- 

82. Tlie several works commenced in December 1860, were completed in 
September 1851, between which periods there were only 248 working days, in 
consequence of the severity of tlaj winter, and the inclemency of the rainy 
season.' jin October 1861, the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie personally 
inspected the whole of the completed woiicfl. 


83. About 
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88 , About tiie sometime his Lordship was pimsed to san^tioia, upcm tlie same 
principle as had obta^ed on the Simla and Ougahai road, the eomdruction of a 
road betweexv the military cantonments of 0ugsbai amd Kussowiee, where no 
line of communication better than a hill footpath existed, although the inter¬ 
course between the stations was frequent and necessary. 

€14. 3Fhe distance was nearly nine miles, over the greater portion of which I 
was able to lay out the line of road at a gradient of one foot in 83. Ttie stations, 
however, bein^ perched on the summits of isolated peaks, were only approach¬ 
able at excessive gradients. That to Dugshai was laid out at one foot in twelve, 
fora distance of upwards of a mile. That to Kussowiee one foot in 20 , for 
nearly the same distance. About one-half of the line lay through didicult 
ground intersected by frequent occurring trap dykes, only reducible by blasting. 
The other half lay through comparatively easy ground where the blocks of 
stratified rock lay detached and imbedded in coarse gravel and clay. 

86 . The continuation of the Simla and 0ugsbai road to the plains also at 
this time received the Governor-general’s sanction, and the survey and marking 
out were speedily accomplished. This line, 16 miles in extent, joined at a point 
31 miles from Kalka, anotlier road being constructed under the dire'etion of the 
Military Board. ’ The maximum gradient observed was 1 foot in 30, at wiiich 
about one-fifth of the distance was laid out. On three-fifths a gradient of one 
in 33 was observed, and the remaining one-fifth remained level. VV’ith the 
exception of a few beds of granite and trap dj'kes, this line lay through a series 
of loose conglomerate and sandstone, presenting few difficulties. 


86 . Whilst affairs were thus progressing to the south of Simla, the operation^. 
to the northward, towards Ladak, had by no means been neglected. In conse^ 
quence of this withdrawal from the nortltern districts of considerable parties of 
labourers for the works on Uie Simla and Dugshai line, only a limited amount 
of labour was available to tiie north, but with that we succeeded in opening 50 
miles in the Kuntliul, Komharsen, and Bussatiir States. Many difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude were successfully overcome. Clifis varying from 70 to 30 
feet in height were reduced, and although the general width of the road was 
limited to six feet to tlie north of Simla, in consequence of the present traffic 
requiring no greater width, I directed that wherever clifis occurred the greatest 
width attainable without excessive labour should be given, that in the event of it 
being found necessary,“* 1^1 consequence of the increased traffic, to increase the 
dimensions of the road, tlie clifis should requite but little further improvement. 


87. A tunnel, 660 feet in length, was driven through the solid rock tuo miles 
and a half north of Simla, and not the least remarkable circumstance connected 
with tills work is, that it was constructed almost entirely by prisoners, and without 
a single accident. The night reliefs were alone composed of free labourers, and 
a few of the same class during the day, assisted the convicts in wheeling baiTows, 

and'in such work as their chains rendered irksome, 

• 

88 . In tlife excavation of the tunnel 10,000 prisoners (for one day) were 
employed, and 8,460 free labourers (for the same period). Taking the cubical 
contents of the excavation at 50,000 cubic feet, for it has not yet attained its ulti¬ 
mate dimensions of 12 feet in breadth, and 20 feet in height, we have 2‘71 as the 
average work of each man. It must be remembered tliat every foot of the excava¬ 
tion was through solid rock of an unfavourable description for blasting, the geolo¬ 
gical formation of the hill beibg gneiss and indurated slate. At the market rate of 
labour it would have cost 1,067 Company’s rupees, but as a large amount was 
furnished as tribute, it only cost 301 rupees; a further sum oi 220 rujiees was 
expended on artificers, so that the total cost of tlie tunnel to Government was 
^611 rupees. 

89. Considerix^ the excellent work obtained ^ora convict labour, I cannot 

refrain from expressing my disappointment that Mnce the completion of the 
above described wprk, I have been wholly deprived of the sefvices of the few 
prisoners that were employed on it, and have not succeeded in obt»ning the 
increased supply of this description of labour, which 1 at one titue fully 
•expected. * 

90. I have thus brought the description of our operations up to the winter of 

7 Q. F 4 1851-52, 
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1851-52, at which period circumstances occurred which, for a time, completely 
put a stop to our further prepress. 

01 . It has been stated in para. 28 that the Government, in demanding tribute- 
labour from the Hilt States, in accordance with the treaties of 1815, always sup¬ 
posed that the chief supplying it contributed towards the support of their 
respective gangs of labourers, but I soon had reasmi to know that far from per¬ 
forming what could only be considered as an act of justice, they had in *many 
instances not only denied all support to their suffering subjects, but had even 
^sisted on the jtayment of the full revenue of lands whose teuants had for several 
months of the year been employed on road duty. Many of the chiefs had shown 
great disinclination to furnish the labour exigible by treaty, and 1 was obliged,, 
on more than one occasion, to call for the interference of Qoveruxhent. 

02 . Until the Simla and Dugshai portion of the line was opened they afforded 
the assistance required of them,but most unwillingly,and not until the Superinten¬ 
dent of Hill States had been obliged to resort to threats and fines. But on the com¬ 
pletion of tliat portion they withdrew all assistance, and to my fresh applications 
the superinten^nt declared his inability to enforce the attendance of the regular 
quotas of labourers for the completion of the remainder of the work. 

93. There are three chiefs which, however, deserve to be honourably distin¬ 
guished from the rest, on account of the energetic and cheerful assistance they 
rendered, and the alacrity they have ^generally displayed in affording assistance 
when required ; thes€ are the Rajah of Putteeala and the Ranas of Kunthul and 
Komharsen. I am also desirous of mentioning the services of a fourth, the 
Tiiakonr of Kotee, who, although dependent on the Rana of Kunthul has, without 
the assistance of his liege lord, constructed the road within his own district, and 
has at all times evinced a praiseworthy desire to assist in this important work. 

94. I trust I may not be considered trespassing beyond the limits of my duty 
in submitting for his Lordship’s consideration, the propriety of distinguishing 
the good conduct of these chiefs by some especial mark of his Lordship’s favour. 
Tile Superintendent of Hill States coincides, I believe, in the favourable estimate 
I have made of (he disposition of these chiefs towards us, and would 1 doubt 
not, if called upon, be able to give other proofs of their general good intentions. 

1 feel assured that a recognition of these services will be a great inducement to 
all the Hill Chiefs, as well as to other influential men, to coipe forward hnd offer 
their assistance to the Government in carrying out this dSr'well as other works of 
public utility. 

96. All hopes of assistance from the hill people without fresh references to 
Government being at an end, Tdetermined, before reverting to the extreme mea¬ 
sure of reporting to Government the contumacy of the chiefs, to make every 
attempt in my power to induce voluntary labourers to accept service on the 
works. A sum of 8,000 rupees having been sanctioned for the Dugshaie and 
Kussowlee military road enabled me to offer fair wages, or two annas per 

for workmen. , 

98. For this purpose I sent emissaries to the most populous Hill States, and to 
the plains. From the former I did not obtain a single volunteer, and this I attri¬ 
buted not to the limited amount of the wages offered, for four rupees per mensem 
is considered a high rate of wages amongst the labouring class; but to the 
natural apathy and indolence of the race. From the plains I obtained 6 p& 
labourers, but they proved physically unfit for the work required of them. The 
cold of the winter benumbed them, and neither by threats nor bribes could we 
obtain more than a few hours’ work in the day liom them. I consequently dis¬ 
missed them after two months’ trial, during which time their labour cost 60 per 
cent, more than similar work executed by me hill men. 

97. Deprived of all means of progress the work remained in ** statu quo” until 
the adoption of the following plan, submitted by me to the Board of Administra¬ 
tion for the Affairs of the Pui^ab, ai^ duly sanctioned by the Gkivemment. It 
appeared to me 'best suited to allay the discontent of the hill coolies without 
pre&sing too hard on the Hill Chiefs. 

98: Thq just subjects of complaint urged ^y the coolies were the want of 
fair remuneration for thdr labour, and the distance to which some had been 

obliged 
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iii^aieed tON.work bc^nd these, boi^idfiidea, the quotas exigible from 
liven^bMw reduoed ime-ha}f, and tbe eott^.pajr of the reduced quotea 
hw the ^ritisli Goveromeot. fiy this means it became an, obleet' 
to me Mpenateoaeatof me road not to withdraw partim beyond the boundaries 
of their own districts, except under special circumStanoes, as by so doing he lost 
the aseid^ee of half the strength of the parties, and entailed their entire charge 
upoO’ dier Btiirish Gkif^romment. 

Iflio. .This plan has entirely succeeded, and since its adoption I have had no 

_l!_* I_ ___JL Jl*_:_e 


BO that eaidk labourer has placed in bis own handa the amount of his hire, and 
1 do not up to the present time know of any well authenticated instance of the 
money having been afterwards "taken from tt^ labourer by the authorities of his 
own state. 


101. To meet the expense of the work consequent on a moiety beime;^ home by 
thq Government, an assignment of 3,0(M Company’s rupees per mensem was 
sancthmed, and due up to the present time has fully suffi^d for the payment 
of all labour, including that labour performed by labourers withdrawn from 
theif own territories, a measure absolutely unavoidable on the lower portion of 
the Hindustan and Thibet Road, in consequence of its lying wholly within oro 
smalt state capalde of supplying only 00 labourers. 

108. l^e^e arrangements were not condluded until the end of April 1808 
and it waa hot untu the middle of May operations were recommenced with 
vigour. To complete the Dugshai and Kussowlee Road was my first object; 
and on that 80.0 men were at once engaged, under the supenntendence of 
Mi^or Cautlcy and Lieutenant Montgomery. 

103. lieutenant* l>aw8on assumed charge of, the northern divisions widi 
1,000 men, aaid notwithstanding the unprecedwted heavy rains which fell 
during Juna,' July, mid August, the Lugshai and Kussowlee Road was com¬ 
pleted in Jufy, and the extension of the Hindustan and Thibet Road to Kalka 
and ribe plains omnmmiced upon. This I have ^ery expectation will^ finished 
during next month, whh the exception of bridges, which, will delay its final 
comptetion until end of the year. 

*104. The rqgd to the north has also progressed satisfactorily, and with the 

«, exception 
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exception of seven miles, it is now open as far as Soongree Ghat^ 70 miles dis¬ 
tant Ironi Simla. 

106. The total length of the road finished up to the date of this report is 60 
miles of 12 feet in width, and 70 miles of six feet. Since the commencement 
of permanent operations in December 1850> there have been 480 working days, 
during v\ljich time we have had an average of 1,631 labourers per diem, 'the 
average number of labourers employed in constructing the 12 feet road amounts 
to 8,700 per tiilo. TJie average number of labourers on the six feet road to 
3,585 per mile, or as 12 to 29 of the number required for the 12 feet road. 
Had all labour been paid for at thti market rate of iw'o annas per cooly, the 
cost w^ould have been, including superintendence, materials, and office esiabfish- 
ment, 1,651 Company’s rupees per mile. The whole labour not having been 
paid for, the cost has been 1,237 Company’s rupees per mile. TJie cost of the 
SIX feet road, had all lalx)urers been paid for, would have been, including super¬ 
intendence and office, 908 Company’s rupees per mile. It has cost 689 Com¬ 
pany’s rupees per mile. 

106. It has been urged against these hill roads that the cost of keeping them 
in repair would be greater than the cost of construction. That this is a fallacy 
when applied to roads made on the same ]>rinciple as t)jat observed on the 
Iliudoostari and Thibet Road, I am able to slunv. The Dugsliai and Simla Roa<ji 
has sustained twro rainy seasons and one winter. The last rainy season was 
unpreeedeTited in severity, 92 inches of laiii having fallen at Simla, where 36 
inclicb is coiisidereil an average fall , yet no material damage w’as done to the 
road. Many slips of course look plac<*, and here and there huge boulders, 
loosened from their position by llie continued ruin, rolletl dow’ii uj)oii the road. 
A party of 40 m<*n renderefl 37 miles of it perfectly passable for a horse in four 
days. Tlic total cost in clearing it entirely lias been 280 rupees. This does 
not include the le-construclion of some drains, whicli were built of rougli dry 
steme, hy coolies, as u t<‘mporary measure, at a time when masons were not 
procurable, and before; inatenal could be collected. 

107. TJie last heavy rains have taught me that culverts covered with stone 
slabs, merely of sufficient area to cairy olf tlie surface water which falls from 
the bills, will not suffice, in Consequence of t!m immense quantity of silt that is 
brought dovMi by the mountain rills. Whore a dry watercourse nia,ikcd with a 
scor(‘, not a f>ace in breadth, the gn'cii hill side, and provided for by a 
culvert of 1 0 s(]uare feet in aica, 1 have measured tTie silt of one rainy season 
heajKd on the roadway, and found it t ight tons in weighf. In providing for 
the tlraiiiiige an entire tdiauge must tlierefore be made, and light wooden bridges 
covering large oj)enings he-substituted lor tlie present stone culverts. This does 
not entail any expense previously nncoiiUmiplatcd, as the surface drains, con¬ 
structed laT^t y“ar, were only temporary. The large wooden bridges on the line 
have sto(Kl admirably. 

108. Hav iiig now fh‘seribed the result of our operations up to the present 
time, 1 will state brieily in what manner the department of* accounts was 
managed, and it bas fully answered the: expectations entcrtaiiu'd of it. That 
it lias doiH' so is solelx owing to the separation in all <ietails of the accountant’s 
dtpartment Irom that of the executive, by placing at its head a i'es[)onsible 
porty, qualified for tlie duties of an accountant. Tljc appointment of Mr. T. 
Graham as accountant rtlit ved tlu* superintend(?nt of the road of all the rCiiSpon- 
sibilitN of detail in acct)unrs, and so afforded,him increased opportunities of 
giving his time and attention to the constructive duties of his office. The 
seqiaratiou of tliese branches affords additional security against fraud, inasmuch 
us tlie executive and accountant’s departments become checks upon each other. 

li)9. As an example of this, T wdll detail the method adopted in keeping 
accounts of labour. Overseers in charge of sections of works are provided with 
lithographed muster-rolls, in wliicli it is their duty to insert the names of the 
individuals of. their working party. Eacli day the roll is called, and a distin- 
guibhiug mark made opposite the names of those absent, or present. At the 
expiry ol eight working days, when a rupee is due to all who have worked 
I’c^^ulrirly (from the fact of their daily’ hire being tw'o annas), the officer in charge 
ol the division, or, should there be none, a pay clerk proceeds to the section, and 
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the overseer calling out each individual of the party, the officer or pay clerk 

E laces in his hands the amount of his wages, according to the number of days 
e appears to have worked by the muster-roll, and the amount is entered against 
his name in a column left for the purpose. When the whole party have been 
paid, and any complaints that may have been urged settled, the officer and 
overseer jointly attest a certificate, lithographed at the foot of the pay-list, to the 
following effect: We, the undersigned, fxereby certify that tlie persons above- 
named have been present at work for the time returned, and ptn'd tlio simis 
specified opposite their respective names/’ The document is tlu ti forwank d to 
the superintendent of the road, who examines it as to its general correctness, and 
passes it on to the accountant, who checks it, and enters it in the dav-book. 

110 . At the end of every tliree months, or the completion of any special 
work, the accountant siibuiits for audit to the suporinieiideiit th(‘ aecouuts, with 
all the necessary vouclu^rs. The superiuteudent iiaving coTupared tl»e entries 
with the vouchers, signs an audit certificate and an account cnriMit, sliowing 
the balance for or against the work. These are kept in the office, and the 
vouchers arc enclosed in a sealed ]>arcel for deposit among the office r(‘cords. 
Bills for expenditure during the past three months are imniediately drawn oat 
for submission to tlie Auditor-general, and from liiin an? sent to the Accountant- 
general, who speedily relieves the suj>er»nteiHleni ol' the roa<I from the resfxnisi- 
bility of their amount, 

111 . By this moans the road officers and’ overseers arc reciprocally checks 
upon each other, in the matter of disburst'nu nts, and the supe rintendent and 
accountant in the matter of accounts. Tlie same system is obst-rved ni the 
purchase of materials, and no item, however insignificant, is admitted in the 
accounts, without its corresponding vouchers. I am convincixl that the ^alnry 
of the accountant, instead of firodueiiig an im^rease *>f expeuditurt! to the 
Govcrnnient, would, in divisions of public \\orks, where exUrnsive op<*rations arc 
in progress, effect a largi* reduction, and render the principal officer and his 
suborfliuat^s much nu^re efficient, inasniueli as their time and attention would 
be wholly devoted to the economical construction of the jmblic works entrusted 
to their charge. 

13 2. 1 will now proceed to detail niy future .operations, and will at tfn^ same 
time state the probable cost of «uel), as iM^gards moiic^y and time, taking as my 
data the result of fornu'x operathnis.^ As stated in para. lOa, tlie whole line 
from Simla to tlm pkiins will be finished to a width of 12 feet, probably within 
the ensuing month. But J consider that there are soverai improvements neces¬ 
sary before it can be designated as entirelj^ com]>lete. There are many sharp 
salient angles which will prove dangerous to any large amount of traffic, unless 
rounded ofl‘. There are some precipitous [daces where 12 feet cannot be consi¬ 
dered a safe width, and there are a few other places where the full width, from 
the hardness of the rock, has not yet been attained. There arc culverts wliicli 
recjuirc renewing, and some jm^cipitous spots, where a parapet wall is absolutely 
necessary. TJmre are 100 yards where the gra«lient has been sacrificed to 
natural difficulties, as stated in para. 74, and there is a tunnel of 1,000 yards in 
length to be driven through the Chewah range of hills. 

113. Tliis last operation is of considerable difficulty, from the impossibility of 
sinking shafts where the hill, through which the tunnel is to be <lriven, rises to 
a great height above it. I would consequently recommend that its corniriciice- 
ment be delayed until a strong gang of prisoners can be spared from some of tlie 
neighbouring districts, by whose assistance this great work might be completed 
at a trifling cost to the State. A daily average of 200 prisoners ought to open a 
ttitrael of this length in three years. Proper means of vcntilutron and carriage 
of the debris from the interior to the mouth of the tunnel, would be submitted 
for the consideration of Government, before tlie commencement of operations. 


114. For the other improvements between SinqJ|^ and the plains, a sum of 
10,000 Company’s rupees, with the usual moieties exigible from the several states 
working within their owm territories, would be sufficient, and these improvements 
ought to be completed with the means at our disposal witliin a year. ^ 

115. The work above Simla, towards Thibet, can only progress at a moderate 
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rate, in consequence of the limited number of men which can be afTurded for it 
by the iiortherii states. To draw the labourers from the southern states up there, 
would be to continue tlic impolitic system before adverted to. Not more than 
800 men can be depended on for the works above Simla, and 300 of that number 
cannot be called upon to work beyond Nagkundali, 40 miles from Simla. 
During the winter, or for three months in the year, little work can be expected; 
so that, after deducting Sundays, and making an allowance for wet wea'ther, we 
cannot calculate on more than 200 w'orking days, to the north of Simla, within 
the year. There arc still 70 miles to complete between Simla and Chini, in the 
valley of Kiinnaw'ur, and taking 3,585 as the average number of men required 
for a niile of six feet road, vide para. 105, we shall require two years and a hfialf 
to complete the road to Chini, and consequently with the usual moieties a sum 
of Coni pan y^s nqiees. 

116. As the labourers of ll>e Puttcealla, Sirmoor, and Bughat districts will be 
sufficient for tlie improvements proposed between Simla and the plains, and, as 
previously stated, it would be impolitic to force the labourers of the southern 
states to workiUbove Simla, Go\<‘riirnent wdll have at its disposal the labour of six 
states, as margin,* not required for the Ilindousian and Thibet Road. This fact 
induces me earm stly to bring to the notice of the Coveruor-general in Council the 
great want of a good line of road from the Military Sanataria of Dugshai and • 
Kussov\lee, tow aids tin* Punjab. Troojis at jnesent marching from these; sanataria 
to the Puiij.J) arc obligcMl to descend to Kalka, and march round by Loodiaua, 
wlierea*^ if a joad wen* coiistruet<'d tlu'y might descend upon Roopur, and crossing 
the Siulej, be in llu* Punjab at once. The henefit of such a road to British 
residents in the Punjab, wdio yearly visit tliC hills in large numbers, uould be 
great, and the enconrag<‘iiieTit given l»y it to a coiisidiTablc trade which has of 
late years sprung up betwetui Simla and the Puiijah, would, I have no douht, 
soon be evinced by llie cheaper and more abundant supply of the produce of 
either places. 

117. Such a road, communicating hetw’(*eu the present Dugshai ♦and Kus- 

sowlec new road and the plains near Buddeo, would be about 15 miles in length, 
and the gradient n<*ed nowdiere exceed 3 fei‘t in 100, With the moieties which 
would he rccoverahic fiom one state working within its own boundaries, the cost 
of this line to Government ought not to exceed 15,000 rupees. , 

118. Thus my proposals for future operations withhi These Hill States con- 
templatt* the completion of three lines of road : viz,, 1st. Simla and Kalka, 52 
miles in length and 12 feet in width. 2d. TJie Simla and Kuunawmr road, 40 
miles ill length and G feel in wddth. .3d. The Kussowdee and Bud dee road, 15 
miles ill length and 12 feet in width, and the further expenditure of 50,000 
Company's rupees;. 

119. Tlie jiresent Miouthly grunt from Guvernnicnt for the works under my 

charge is 3,000 rupees- The continuance of this grant fora period of 17 months 
will, 1 trust, suffice to cover the cost of all the works 1 have proposed. • 

120 . The tools on these works have been in continual use for 2 years, and 
arc fast becoming useless. It would be an economical measure to have those 
that are unfit replaced by new' iTnjdenients, and I beg to submit to the Governor- 
general the advantages of having them made up from the Hill iron at this 
place. They would be cheaper, better, and more suited to the work required of 
them from their construction being superintended by those who are to use tHem. 
The following would, 1 think, suffice for the construction of the works above 
proposed:— 

800 Pickaxes ; 300 Phurwahs ; 50 6-feet Jumpers ; 100 4-^et ditto; 50 Axes; 
20 Needles ; 20 Tampers. 

I he cost of these would amount to about 6,000 rupees, and for the expendi¬ 
ture of this sum 1 would beg his Lordship^s sanction* 

121 . T cannot close this re|)ort without bringing to the notice of the Governor- 
general tlie zeal and intelligence displayed by the several officers who have 

assisted 


Hiadoor, Kilure, Boghul, Kothar, Mylog, Dliamee* 
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assisted in bringing these important works to their present forward condition. 
Lieutenant Dawson and Major Cautley have each shown the most praiseworthy 
energy and perseverance in carrying out my orders. ^ At timea too, wlien didi- 
culties of no ordinary magnitude opposed, and >vhen from the apathy and 
indolence of the Hill-men tlie greatest discouragements were placed in our way. 
Lieutenant Johnson of the 33d Native Infantry and Lieutenant Montgomery of 
the Engineirs, each for some time in command of the 6th Company of Sappers 
and Miners attached to the road, entered entirely into the spirit of the work, and 
gave me assistance as fully and cheerfully as if they had been officers of the road 
departnvetit. 

122. Of the accountant’s department I have before spoken, and will therefore 
merely state my entire satisfaction with the manner in vdiicli the head of it, 
Mr. T. Graham, has conducted his duties. 


123. I will venture to say that no class of men in India have undergone 
greater privations with cheerfulness and unremitting attention to their duties 
than the non-commissioned officers of the Sappers and Miners attached to this 
road. They have been required to remain under canvas in all weathere, some¬ 
times with many inche.s of* snow upon the ground, and sometimes when' it has 
rained incessantly for days. Some have been fcir months attached to distant 
divisions in the far interior, shut out from intercourse with their comrades, and 
dej>rivcd of all the luxuries of life, yet 1 have seldom heard a complaint. I 
have never found them discontented. No one of them has ever been reported to 
me for drunkenness, idleness, or insolence. They arc generally well-informed, 
zealous, active men, and highly creditable to the branch of thd service to which 
they belong. 

124. Some have passed the examination for the department of Public Works, 
most of them are able to do so, yet their po.sition he-re, in a pecuniary point of 
view, is far inferior to that of others (certainly not more deserving), wlio have 
been fortunate in having their names enrolled in that department. The racu 
on this road observe others of the Sapjier corp.s, junior to them in point of stand¬ 
ing, raised to the rank of overseers of the department of Public Woiks, whilst 
they, as well educated, and performing duties of a like nature, have not been 
admitted into, nor allowed the pay of that department. This makes them 
desirous of It/aving the road, and seeking to better themselves by obtaining 
appointments in divisions of public works, where their names would be borne on 
the roll of the department. 


126. I most earnestly beg the most Noble the Governor-general in Council to 
consider the case of these men, and if he thinks fit, to reward their services by 
permitting them on passing the examination laid down for the department of 
Public Works, to be raised to the rank of assistant overseers in that department; 
that their promotion may regularly progress; and that they may enjoy the same 
. amount of pay, whilst employed on this road, as that sanctioned for the men of 
the department working in other divisions of public works. I feel confident that 
the men will repay this indulgence by increased zeal and activity in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. 


136. Of the activity and good conduct of the small detachment from Her 
Majesty’s 22d Regiment, which has been employed during the last two years on 
the road, I cannot speak too highly. As workmen they are invaluable, and the 
non-com’missioned officer in charge of them has judgment and ability ibr the 
duties of an overseer. The value of such men in operations such as I have had 
' the charge of, cannot be over-rated, and were their services more generally avail¬ 
able, a great saving in both money and time would be manifest in the public 


great saving 
works of India. 


(signed) I>, Briggs, 


Superintendent, Hill Roads. 
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MINUTES AND CQKRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 


Mikutb by^ the Most Noble the Governov-Geaeral of India, eonemred in by {be 
. Members of Council. 

Hill Roaims. 

1. The* Report on the road from the plains to Simla and thence toCbini,. sub¬ 

mitted by Lieutenant Briggs, is to me most interesting and satisfactory in a high 
degree. * 

2. The original motives wliich led me to sanction the attempt to construet this 
road, were recorded at the time. The objects to be attsiined' by it were of great 
importance, the difficulties were numerous, and by many considered to be insur¬ 
mountable. The objects, it is evident from this report, will certainly be obtained, 
and the difficulties have been triumphantly overcome. 

3. The whole thing was experimental. People scoffed at the idea of being 
able to form a level road through these enormous mountains at all. No estimate 
could be formed of the expense, for no data existed by which to calculate it. 
Any reference to the Militaiy Board would have btwjn useless for this reason. I, 
therefore, took upon myself the responsibility of ordering its construction at once, 
directly under my own authority. 

I venture to think that the experiment has been eminently successful. 

Within little more than two years a road of more than 50 miles long, 12 feet 
broad, and with a ruling gradient of 3 in 100 feet (temporarily departed from 
ill two places where it will hereafter be rectified), will have been constructed 
from the plains to Simla. Onc-half of the road from Simla to Chini, that is ,70 
miles id length and 0 feet in breadth, w'ith the same ruling gradient of 3 feet in 
100, has been constructed, and a tunnel of 200 yards in length has been exca¬ 
vated through solid rock. 

All .this has been effected in spite of the alternate obstructions caused by 
severe winter and heavy rains, and amidst many impediments caused by the con¬ 
duct of the Hill Chiefs. 

4. By the aid of the tribute labour due by the Hill Chiefs, the road of 12 feet 
in width has cost only 1,237 rupees a mile, and the road of 6 feet, 690 
rupees. 

5. It has thus been proved tliat roads which practically .are level can be con¬ 
structed in the mountains successfully, durably, rapidly and cheaply. The 
solution of this problem will be of great value equally to th4 European masters 
of tliis country and to the inhabitants of the hills, with reference alike to military, 
commercial, sanatory and social considerations. 

G. No one, 1 think, can entertain a doubt that the work should be pursued to 
its fullest completion. 

The improvements upon the Simla and Kalka road suggested by Lieutenant 
Briggs should be made. The short departure from tlie ruling*gradient towards 
the Simla end should be corrected, and I hope that the tunnel near Dugshai, 
though extensivi^ may be found practicable. 

The six feet road towards Chini should be steadily prosecuted. I still tUink 
that a considerable channel will thereby be opened up for trade across the hills, 
as was stated in my first minute. Since that time I have seen cause to recognise 
another great advantage which the road’ will afford by giving easy and c^para- 
ttvely speedy access to the valley of Chini itself, whose admirahlb climate has 
been proved by many persons, including myself, to be immeasurably superior to 
any other in India, nee from the drawbacks which belong to all other sanatoria, 
that lie within the range of the monsoon, and in many respects' equal to the 
bracing and invigorating climate of our own country. 

7. 'When riiese roads are thoroughly established, their maintenance will be 
amply provided for by the labour of the Hill States due tons by treaty, and by a 
light toll which I would advise the Government to place on the road between 
Simla and the plains, and on the bridge over the Sutlej near to Wangtoo. 

8. * When tliis original line has been completed,*or before if it should be found 
uractioable, the branch from Kussowlie to Buddee on the Jullunder side may be 

constructed. 
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constructed, as suggested by Lieutenant Briggs. I would further recommend 
that a branch be formed from the new road at Dugshai to Sabathoo, tbus con¬ 
necting the three »tatitms with each other, and the whole with the plains. 

0. When this has been done, begar may be abolished ; the right, hqwever,*of 
exacting it being always reserved, in order to meet any great and sudden public 
emergenpjc* 

10. "Very recently I took occasion to notice in terms of the highest ^mmenda- 
titm ^e exertions and services of Lieutenant Briggs. I can add nothing to what 
was tbpn said, excepting that the perusal of the full report now before me ha‘« 
confirmed the very favourable estimate 1 have long since formed of tliis valuable 
young officer. 

Due praise may be bestowed through the Superintendent of the Hill States on 
the assistants named by Mr. Briggs. 

An extract of the despatch relative to the Hanas should be sent to the superin¬ 
tendent of Hill States with a view to his Suggestiug the fittest mode of recognising 
their assistance and services. 

The military department should be consulted on Mr. Briggs’ request regarding 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers under his orders. 

11. The report with a section of the line, which I think 'will be found in tlie 
Foreign Office, should at once be sent to the Honourable Court. I feel confident 
that it will receive the report with gratification and approbation, and I trust tlrnt 
it will sanction the farther works required for the completion of the road. 


11 November 1862. 
13 November 1852. 

17 November 1852. 

18 November 1862. 


(signed) Dalhousie. 

J. li. Littler. 
1*'. Currie. 

J. £,owis. 


Lbttsk from Captain G. J. Montgomery, OflSciating Superintendent, Hill 
Roads, to J. IV. Dalrymple, Fsq., Officiating Under Secretarj' to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Foreign Department, Fort William. 

Sir, ■ Simlah, 1 September 1854. 

I HAVE the honour to forward for submission to the most Noble the Governor- 

f eneral in Council, a Report of the jnogress made since the departure of 
.ieutenant Briggs, in October 1852, of the Thibet and Hindoostan lioad, with 
an abstract of stages and distances. 

2. Referring to your letter No. 3153, of the 20th July 1853, and having 
forwarded to Government in August of the same year, and only ten days sub¬ 
sequent, a report of the road, I considered the wishes of Government liad been 
most fully met, though at the same time I beg to observe, from the disconnected 
state of the road in most places, and throughout to avoid obstructions from cliffs 
and difficulties, I have, and necessarily, been obliged to take time to enable me 
to bring my report to some intelligible condensed form or shape. 

3. MV suggestion of employing free labourers north of Serau with the view 
of meeting Urn expectations of Government to the vigorous prosecution of the 
works on the toad, and bringing them rapidly to a close as far as Chini, will, 
1 respectfully trust, meet with the sanction and concurrence of tlie most Noble 
tlie Governor-general in Council. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) G. J. MfBntgomery, Captain, 

‘ Officiating Superintendent, Hill Roads. 
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Letter 



se 


MiKUTO 


TO 


Ijmen lkiat Csptitiii 6^. /. MotOffomaty^ Offioifttaag-Soperiii^endia^ HiUrBeads. 
• to J. f^, Da^n^le, Enq-, Oifidatio? Under Secretaiy to dbe GovenKoasut of 
India^ Foreign Department^ Fort Wiuiam. 


Sir, n Simla, I S^itembw 

I HATE the honour to acknowledge the receipt oS voar letter No. 888,.duted 
17th February 1854, and obedient to instrucUona therein, and with reference 
to parageajdt 3, from a despatch No. 26, of Public Department, 181^; M&y 
1853, 1 have the honour to state, for the information of the most Noble the 
Governor-general in Council, that since I took, charge, and Lieutenant Briggs’ 
departure in October 1852, the following progress has been made towards the 
completion of the Hindoostan and Thibet Road. 


2. The distance of the road south of Simla to Kalka, is 60 miles, and of 
which, with improvements, 36 miles have been completed. The remaining 
portion, 15 miles, will certainly be completed in all this year. The road win 
then be a clear, fair 12 feet from Simla to Kalka, without an obstruction of any 
kind, with drains, bridges, that will last, to the best of my belief, for many 
years. 


3. The stages of Kalka from Simla are. 
From Simla to Kcaree 
Solan 

Dhurrumpore 

Kalka 


- 15 miles. 

-15 „ 

- 10 „ 

- 10 „ 


The first 40 miles of the road to Dhurrumpore was never opened out to a fair 
12 feet, meaning thereby that an average could never have been obtained of 
10 feet, for in many places it was not so much, and in most places throughout 
much le&s, with all the difficult or high cuttings avoided or lightly passed 
over by temporary walls or bridging, in some form or another, with little or no 
regard to permanency or utility,* the main and primary objeef of all en¬ 
trusted in the construction of roads anywhere, and particularly in the hills. The 
road was evidently opened, and hurriedly, with the avowed object of being com¬ 
pleted any bow, by a certain time, for purposes difficult to divine, except by 
those interested or employed in its construction. 

4. The improvements directed by Government to the lower line between 
Simla and Kalka, such as rounding all angular sharp turnings to 16 feet, to 
prevent accidents by collision, and cutting the banks to a proper slope or 
angle, to ensure against stoppages as much as possible from land-slips, or the 
suDsission of banks, embrace, naturally and particularly with a new road, ex- 
•tensive and considerable repairs (for it was impossible to separate the two works), 
with almost every retaining wall, bridge, or drain, to be taken down or rebuilt • 
with very few exceptions, and throughout nearly the entire line df road^outh 
of Simla. The walls in most places being merely a casing, and from tiie want 
of proper foundations, and, filled in at the back with earth instead of stone, 
were more or 1 «b all bulged, or falling wilh the walls, covering the drains and 
bridges. 

6, Besides the construction of most of the drains, w^ls, &c., &c.,^the road 
with the most liberal measurement would never have riven an average of 10 
feet in width, had to be opened out to 12 feet, with all the difficult and heavy, 
outtings left almost untouched and to be properly finished, as can be ascertained 
by any one qualified to make the necessary inquiries. 

6. The branch road moreover during my superintendence, between Kussowlee 
nnd Dugshai, and only partly finished on my succeeding Lieutenant Briggs, 
has bemi completed. 

7. The road also from Kalka to Dugshm, and measuring 17 miles 6 furlongs, 

with 


*‘Twq bridges lutTing Mien in, with every other dr^ and bridge, to be rebnil^ with bridges 
built that were never imeeseaiy. 
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witli scarcely a|iy portion of it opened out, certainly not to titan’ «ix or 

eight fret, and in many places ninoh lew (particularly any hard 

rock or blasting), and for three or four mnest and where the cnlitio^ lyere^nny- 
thingbut difficntt, being principally through rice kates, or .tult^ated ground, 
and even there in a most unfinished state, without a drain or bridge^ and with 
three to four mites not even marked out or lockspitted, and which ««* also been 
compldted, inolnding the construction of a 60 feet lattice bridge across the Kotee 
Nuddee, of abutments of cut stone, taken from the bed of the torrent, and 
mastmry, with drains, bridges, and retaining walls to support the roads through- 
out the entire distance between Kalka and Dugsbai, and with all sharp and 
angular projections well rounded oiF. 

8. The branch road connecting Subathoo and Dugshai, of eight miles five 

furlongs, and opened out throughout to full 12 feet, was completed in May last, 
and coininenced during my superintendence without the additional work to the 
original' line, any increase whatever of coolies from the different elakas or 
states, proportionate in any way to the construction of a difficult line of road, 
owing to the high cuttings and endless retaining walls necessary throughout the 
entire distance, from the precipitous formation of the range of hills connecting 
tile military stations of Dugshai and Subathoo, with stone fitted for building 
jiurposes, distant and difficult to procure in most places. A bridge also across 
the Dogra Nuddee lias been thrown, and built .of cut stone and masonry, the 
abutments of which alone measuring, saying nothing of cubical contents, above 
40 feet, with a connecting causeway to preserve the level, of dry stone, from 30 
to 50 feet. , 

9. The three branch roads connecting Dugshai, Subathoo, and Kussowlic, and 
the main road to the plains have, it will be seen, been completed during my, 
superintendence, and in obedience to Government instructions made over to the 
'•eontpol of the department of Public Works. 

10. Tlie traffic between Dugshai and Kalka is entirely by the Thibet and 
Hindustan Road ; the Boilcau Road, or that constructed by Colonel Napier, is 
never traversed by any one, and should be abandoned, though at the present 
moment there is a company of Sappers employed on it, opening the approaches to 
bridges. 

11. Frbm Kiissowlie a branch 12-feet road might be run, connecting with the 
main road from the plains to Simla, and most advantageously, without scarcely 
increasing the distance, and at an expense of about 4,000 to 6,000 rupees. The 
military roads .would then be most, perfect, easy of access, and enable Govern¬ 
ment to do away with the present steep, tortuous road from Kalka to Kussowlie, 
kept up at a considerable annual expense, and avoid the expenditure fur annual 
repairs, with a trifling addition to the sum now expended for keeping the lower 
portion of the Thibet and Hindustan Road from Dugshai to Kalka. 

1^. Tunnelling the hill North, and facing Dugshai, from its great extent, 
folly 800 to 1,000 yards, as suggested by Lieutenant Briggs, would be costly', 
and, as far as can be ascertained, from the gravelly nature of the soil, and - 
extent, totally impracUcable, unless Government will sanction a lining or casing 
of'Diasonry of cut stone and mortar throughout, or in such portions as may be 
considered necessary. Of the expense it is impq^sible to furni any estimate, or 
prtidetermine in any way; for, as the work progresses, unforeseen difficulties 
and interruptions may, in so. extensive a work, be met with and expected, and 
when finished, the only advantage to the road would be an improvement in' 
the gradient without, and the main object of tunnelling the distance being scarcely 
perceptibly decreased to the plains, for it must be, and to any one at all 
acquainted with the formation of hills, that, as a matter of course (thouglt this 
never occurred to me before, or indeed any ope else), from the buttresses or spurs 
supporting the main range, the nearer you approach the foot or base, the dis¬ 
tance at a considerable ratio must increase, and which is pieciscly tlie case with 
that portion of the road proposed to be connected at a reduced ^I’adient, ami by 
means of a tunnel. 

13. 1 would therefore suggest, in place of the tunnel, the hill bo goVged, or 
a gb&t cut from 30 to 40 feet, and which at once would reduce the gradient to 
an easy ascent, be perfectly practicable to beasts of burden, could be done at 
79 . H once. 
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once, and for ab^ut d<M) <ir SOO ru|)ee8. A toonel was attempted in another por-' 
tion of -the road, near and above Koonda Oh5t. and abandooed, as would ai%d 
must he the case odth the Du^ldu tnunei, on disoovm^ng that a«8Hi|Boiiry <»smg 
was necessary for its oamstruetioa. . , . 

14. The Lattice or Trues bridges, from careful observation, 1-Biid, from the 
component jmrts and numerous joinings, do not answer at all foi: lnd^„ cetjtainly 
built of the Kaloo or Cedar, for titough simple enough in conetruptioh, reouires,' 
to succeed, great car^* ilnd accurate fitting. Two of the truss bridges built odjripg 
Lieutenant Briggs’ superintendence fell in shortly after my taking charge, ana 
the remaining six on the road south of Simla will, and necessarily, be replaced 
before the termination of the present season (1864) by bridges, in tiieir con¬ 
struction both simple and lasting, and which, beyond tlie cutting and carriage of 
the timber (with never a greater span than 12 feet), will cost little mom, and 
strong rnougb for any and all purposes, with sufficient water-wayto insure agaitti^ 
accitlents, or the bridge being cairied aWay during the rains. 

16. Of the upper portion of the road, and north of Simla to Setan, where die 
works are progressing, and vigorously, now that the weather is more favourable, 
and the rain'not so incessant, is 118 miles, and divided into 12 stages; viz. 


Mah^oo 

9 

miles. 

Fagoo - 

8 

9-9 

Teag 

8 

99 

Mutteeaua - 

10 

99 

Narkuada - 

10 

99 

Bagie 

0 

99 

Kundreela - 

9 

99 

Soongree GiiAt 

9 

ft 

Balee - 

10 

99 

Nowgurie 

14 

99 

Danin Ghat 

10 

99 

Seran - 

12 

V9 


1st stage, D miles to Muliasoo, the road to six feet was completed by Li(;nt.onaut 
Briggs. 

2d stage, eiglit miles to Fagoo, and o]iened out to a full six feet, and nearly 
the whole distance duriug my supcriutcndence. 

3d stage, eight miles to Teag, about seven miles completed (tWo by Lieutenant 
Brigg*, and five by Captain M.) to a full six feet, and most all cliff work and 
blasting, will be comjdeted to Teag, certainly, during the season. 

4th stage, ten miles to Muttecaua, eight miles completed between l..ieiitenant 
Briggs and Captain M., witli the remaining’ two miles of roa«l intersected, and 
with heavy cliffs to be cut through, and will he completed, if possible, in all 
1864. 

6th stage, ten niileS to Narkunda, all finished partly by Lieutenant Briggs and 
jtartly by Captain M., with the exception of about a mile and a half of most 
formidable cliffs, dangerous in the extreme to vrork, and through which 1 most 
confidently expect to run the road in all October next, certainly by November, 
and to enable Government to form some idea of the magnitude oT cutting through 
the Muttceana cliff I will merely meutiuu that tw'o of my best overseers, selected 
for industrious habits and discharge of their duty, diave, since April 1863 to the 
present time, excepting the winter months of Januaiy, February^ March, and 
front the middle of December, incessantly and unremittingly been employed in 
reducing the cliffs and cutting the road way. In fact, the'greatest portion of 
tlie road left, and since my taking charge, between Fagoo and Narkunda, has 
been more or cliff work. Earth-work is easily executed, add with 20 coolies, 
properly looked aftpr, 1 would engage to cut five miles of road, and measuring a 
clear six feet, and within a montli; but with cliff or rock work it is very dif¬ 
ferent, tedious In the extreme, and, when anxious to get on with your work, 
very disheartening and trying to both patience and temper, particularly when, 
as is. often the ca.se, the rock is intersected with veins of quartz, which, with two 
men work*ing with a weighty six-feet jumper, properly steeled, you cannot cut 
more than & foot blast in a couple of days, and very frequently not so much. 
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At Muttceana tbe ciiBb are eomposed dticfiy of pyritM,* as hard as (Quartz; and 
which, when blaated^ Instead of sliattering tno rock said being able to remove the 
shattered peMiofttB-^ meaats of crowbars,'eonte away mdy in small bldclts or 
pieces, that i^hes the process of blasting both slow and tedious.' 

.6th staged nine miles to Bagie, completed during the superinteodeRce of Lit'u- 
tenant gradient very irregUlar, and to avoid formidable clifis, and which 

mifdat have, been passed, and advantageously, by the introduction'Of a zigzag, 
and wLUioiit incasing the ascent to more than 4' feet in the 100. 

^■Xh .Sta^, nitie- miles to Kundreelah completed,. and, daring Lieutenant 
Briggs* superintendence, road nearly level, and throughout the entire stage. 

, 8th stage, nine miles to Soongree Ghat, completed during Lieutenant. Briggs’ 
superintendence, with the exception of a few miles completed in October and 
November 1802, during my superinterideuce. 

T 

Otli staaej to Balec about ten miles postponed, no coolies available by lieu¬ 
tenant Briggs, die old road being perfectly practicable for all parties, and the road 
between l^lee via Nowgurrie to Scran being considered of more importance. 

lOtli stage, 14 miles to Nuwgurrie, a very difficult section, and completed 
during my superintendence. For the first five miles the road runs along through 
the face of a precipitous steep range of hills, overlooking in some parts the 
Sutledge, and others the Nowgurn'o torrent, intersected with cliffs of granite, 
continually met with, and both difficult and extremely dangerous \o work, with 
incessant and necessary l>ridging. across clefts or chasms almost every 50 or 100 
yards. From Bailee, tiie cuttings by no means difficult, excepting in places, till 
within a mile or so of the Nowgnrrie, whim nothing that 1 have ever experienced 
or witiH^ssed, both on the Darjeeling and Tliibet line of road, can surpass the 
difficulties we have had to contend against, for tlie rock (lirough which we had 
to run the road is nearly and perfectly perpendicular, and composed in sonje 
places of entire rocks and brds of cjiiartz, of the hardest description. Of which, 
for submission to the most Noble the Governor-general, I have forwarded 
specimens, with crystals found in a strata of red sand, embedded in quartz, willi 
two specimens of pyfites, one, of which the Mutteeana Cliffs are nearly com¬ 
posed, and’tlie other found near the Nowgurrie river; also snecimens of garnet I 
picked up on going over the Heran Clifts, marking out the line of road, though 
of coal, 1 have not been able to get any trace in any shape or form, though I 
shall not relax piy efforts in examining the different dep(;jsits or debris brought 
down by torrents in search of fragments, that would lead to the discovery, or 
even ihe existence of coal in the hills. 

11th "Stage, Nowgurrie to Darun Gh4t 10 miles, cuttings commenced, and 
during my superintendence. The Nowgurrie torrent is here crossed with a 
simpli^ bridge, measuring 60 feet by 8, that will last for years, and constructed 
o& the saugo a principle, of red pine found growing in great abundance along 
the banks and heights of the Nowgurrie. From the bridge, for the first 400 
yards or so, heavy cliffs, composed entirely of quartz, have been cut through, 
ami the entire distance lock-spitted, of which seven to eight miles of the most 
difficult portion of the road has been opened out to six fe€»t; the rerftaining two 
mil^s will be completed, and during the season. In this stage I nave succTOded, 
ami more satisfactorily, in renpoving, fuel being plentiful, immense nuisses of 
rack, by means of fire and water, by burning the rock till heated to that degree ^ 
that, on application of cohl water, the rock splits, and is removed by means of 
levers. 

I2tb stage. Damn GhAt, 13 miles to Seran, and wwking from Seran to open 
tlie communication to the Darun Pass. For the first three or four miles cuttings 
very difficult, and mostly through cliffs, and on whidCi^the Bussahir coolies (500) 
are employed, under an officer (Lieutenant Dawson, and four European over¬ 
seers), and every exertion being made to complete this section, though I think it 
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^S:ccfeU^' m ‘ ^ . 

ChvMi^i^]pl^iijily’.%^ito 4d;^eH ’ma^* io '^f|d|itS^ io Hio woB« fljr^ished' from 
tile (fiiflf^lient 's|ate«* BUj^ewntendeotof tbe roads "&e ttnpowe#!^’ to omploy 
cooUm to h^y §*t^t’b'btaiiiaM'et with the vie# of opening'* hnd colnptetilig’ the 
road at as early a date a» possible, and with the utmost expedition?'*'frOe 
UtbourerB, at'four nnrins,^,from' Ladak in particular, * and Kuna#ur'^or indeed 
anywhere; auniheTB>of the Ladaktes lluok into .Simla.{cnr .employment, <afi^^ ana 
engaged-ih carrying timber from the Mahasoo Poteai, and' earn eaiHy fomrannaa... 
and moire daily, but Seran being nearer their homes, and the empfoyment more 
certain^ with j^yments made daily) could be got, and in g^at numhetiB, for |be 
Government works on the road, and could hO most advanti^eously employed.. 
For the coolies fumishcKl from the states, even supposing the whole were present, 
and on the w'ork8,o which they never arc, 1,420 coolies are in my i^inion, I beg i 
to saVi totally inadequate, and unproportionate .to the extent, m^nitude, and 
lapia completion of the work, with the difficulties from the rocky and precipitous 
nature of the country through which the road is to be carried, increasing,' and 
undeniably^ almost every inch as the works progress, ^ cliffs that must and will 
be encountered, and cannot in any way be avoided. Sixteen more coolies migbt 
also be f^urnished from the Bussahir State, from a conversation I have had, coupled •• 
with my own inquiries with a friend intimately acquainted with the means and 
capabilities of the-country, provided Government would forego a portiou, if not 
all, of the moipty recovered monthly on account of coolies furntshed, and ft>r the 
payment of which, owing to the straitened stale of the lUijah’s affairs, as,far as 
money is concern d. 'I'he road cooties unquestionably suffer, and are mulct in 
every possible way, though this would be denied, and stoutly, and which is my 
firm IrtiHcf, makes the coolies detest every one and every thing connected with 
the roail, and be the means at once of removing the ill feeling that has ever 
existed, for, strange to say, whether froni attachment to the state, or what, the 
coolies quietly submit to the exactions without murmur or complaint. The 
quotas from the other statest might also be increased without any grant hardship. 
With th^ large districts of Sukkete, Mimdi and Kooloo, though distant, but as 
it is only for u time, might also contribute additional coolies ^ those now ordered,!{l 
tliough the 200 coolies from Sukkete and Mundi, ordered months ago, have from 
some most'unaccountable cause never even been beard of, and the addition at 
the present season of 200 men would be invaluable. The 300 from the Kooloo 
district, arrived on the works on the 10th July, and are employfed between Damn 
and Kowgurric, and since my taking cliarge, though not only in my time, but 
Lieutenant Briggs’, the deficiency between the coolies ordered by Government, 
and furnished, amounts to fully 20 per cent. The Superintendent of Hill States, 
has frequently been written to on the subject, and from whom I have received 
every assistance, though without the power of remedying the defipiency <h)m~ 
plained of. . . 

17. For the repaim of the lower line, an European overseer, stationed midwfty 
between Sintla and Dugshai, would, I conceive, under die superintendent of 
bill roads, be ample, with authority to make sucli requisitions to the Superih*. 
tendent Hill States for such cooties as he may consider necessary, and prop6r* 
tiouate to the extent of repairs ; the expenses to be defrayed, tools excepted, by 
tiie'different states through which the road may pass, and not by the State. *Pbr 
' . • -die 
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shoijitd ^liiafcr jbid, ti»kfl^9%>.,W4'^'^‘^ |i;iii^|H)fe» |i!;^;ii|j;jife! aj^in^t., st^p^l^ ’ to 

or w^y ’othdr p^j^ sttould; »oi; 86 

rupoefy, widi aqk^^^ Ibe^, two hotaes, l^iug, the;jBa^g jis allowed dttcter, ®&a^d 
‘|«iraf44^r|^fnd wh^ WV t*® g>^en to men for Mniforni good <N>nduct. f»|id]af splfer 
liabits^.liod.t^H da4i. ^ depended upon. At, prej^bt on tbe tfe(^B,,8te‘thS«ie, 

, or four:'dio8t,deaierying mep. , r - ,. 


Vt* 


.. id'/ new i^ad'fiom Narkunda, vid the Damn Pass to Seran, is botiitottiltoas 
and^kmg; fhodgh no doubt of an incalculable benefit to the country througdt 
wbiebit.rantf, (ittll, for purposes of trade, should be more direct, and eml^cing: 
the ^pmcipal places; for it stands tp reason, produce of all kinds will be conveyed 
as long as tiref road is safe and practicable at the least possible expense with . 
reference to distance, and which would, as a matter of course, be by the old and 
present road from Seran to Rampore and Narkunda, bein$( more direct, consider¬ 
ably shorter, possessing at the same time the indisputable advantage of being • 
passable nearly throughout the year, which the new road never could or would, 
irom' dte-great altitude of the Darun Gh&t, fully 9,000 feet. 

10^ The Uae of road to Seran would, 1 conceive, have better answered the 
means of Government bad it been more direct, arid embracing Rampore and 
*B^>teghur. 

^O. In addition to the different portions of the road finished, and since 
Lieutenant Briggs' departure, staging bungalows have been commenced, and 
completed at the stages, viz., of 


1st. Bagir Bungalow, commenced and completed by Captain M. 

2d. Kundreelci Bungalow, the w^alls built by Lieutenant Briggs, and com¬ 
pleted by Captain M., with chimneys and fireplaces, to be rebuilt and taken 
down. 


3d. Soongree Bungalow, commenced and completed by Captain M. 

4th. Balee, - ditto - - - - ditto - - - - ditto. 

5th. Nowgurrie, ditto, commenced by Captain M., and nearly fiutsbed. 

6th. Darun Ghat, ditto - • - - - ditto. 

General Remarks. 

In cutting tlie branch road from Kussowlie (vide para. 11), with the main 
' road to Simla, wcftjld, in addition to doing away with the ptesent circuitous road 
from Kalka, would, I firmly believe, shorten the distance to Simla, without any 
additional expense beyond the cutting of thje branch line proposed, being more 
direct, and at an improved gradient, nearly level, and can be cut in the cold 
' weather, v^ithout in any way interfering with the upper works north of Simla, 
and would in six weeks or two months be completed; for if the distance 
betWeen the two roads can at all be approximated, the present old road from 
Kalka, via Kussowlie Hurreepoor, and Siree, would, I am convinced, seldom or 
ever.be travelled by any one. j 

Should Government approve and enter into my views with respect to employing 
free labourers north of Seran, and from Ludak, Kunawur, &c. &c., the sanction ^ 
of Government'I respectfully recjuest may be communicated, and at eai'ly a date 
as possible, for I am now in treajy with the Ludaktrs, and would on receipt of 
the Government order, at once commence the cutting of the road north of Seran, 
and Continue till stopped by the cold and falling of snow, as I have tools and *. 
everything in readiness fiir almost any number of coolies^ and would, as I before 
stated^ be the means of bringing the works bn the road not only to a close, but 
complete the opening.of the toad hiuch earli^, if not in all next year, certainly , 
the following (1S66), nnd towards which Government m^y rely on my dbihg 
my utmost ih every possible way; and' on tbei retutn^^of; Meutenant w®gs in,, 
November « December next, of which iln^matioii bus been received, I should 
much, if meeting the emneurrehee of the .^ost^'|^oble'tiie Governbr^gencral,'Kke 
to be allo#bd to cotitinue on Uie road in char]^ and sUDerinteudenceof tlie free 
laboui^ra fimid and by oomplotion of road would 

be, though emanating from myself, but not^tiijteiNM^f^ly,. ve^y fnat^ally 0vaimra, 
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MINUTE^ AND CORRB$!NS«NfDmCB-REL TO 

with the pernaiesion I roost respecfcfall'y aolkat of-.heia^., iutdependenti enil in no 
way under the.cotittrol of Lientenant* as fee jut Vtaiy aajtb mf Jsuhior in 

the eervioe, and X feel fully competent to oar*y out the r^vdtptoents of Go'reni- 
mentf having had inore experience in the construction of' hill yohjcls thiw-elixiost 
- any one of my standing, now nearly 26 years. , ' 

My report I would and beg to suggest, being entirely an ftCvparfe stotiBiient, be' 
submitted to a third party, for consideration, and the satisfaction of Government 
as ro ite correctness and throughout, and which .will, 1 trust, fully pnd.enedi.labjy 
acquit me of any degree of tardiness during my sapeiintepdeoce. . X 
much, having incurred the displeasure of Governihent by the sosppotaou of, 
Lieutenant Pogson, but I resj>rctfully beg to observe, situated as I was, I^lied no 
alternative, except that of placing him in arrest, and I adopted, to the best of 
my judgment, the most lenient measure, for tr\iiig to stop the wmlts to answer 
his own cuds and purposes; he was doing an infinity of mischief, and without 
iny l>eing uble in any degree to place the slightest reliance on anytliiug .he said 
or did, setting aside the anxiety and trying position X was placed with regard, 
not only to myself, but the Government works entrusted to my superintendence. 

. I have, &c. , ‘ 

(signed) G. J. Montgomery, Captain, 

Officiating Superintendent, Hill Roads., * 


AB8TH ^CT SrAGE'i and Distanc es of Road from Kalka^ tlirojugb Simla^ to Chinu 





I 

Total 


Road 

1 . 

Roud 

' 

K umber. 

SrAGJ58. 


' Length of 

1 Road. 

1 Completed. 

i 

1 

1 Complete. 

REMARKS. 


■ 


1 

; m. 

y. yd». 

! m. 

/• 


j w. 

/ ydx. 


1 

i DhurruBiporc 

- 

jto 

0 

0 

lO 

0 

0 

- 

• 

- 

Completed. 

2 

. Solan 

- 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

• 

4 

0 

0 

Will be in all this season. 

n 

Kftfrec 

- 

16 

O 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

' Ditto. 

4 

' Siniluh 

- 

3 6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

- Ditto. • 

& 

Mahasoo - 

- 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

- 


- 

Com}>letod. 

0 

Fagoo 

- 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

- 


- 1 

- Ditto. 

7 

; Toog 

- 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Will be yi all this season. 

8 

1 Muttoennah 

- 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

- Ditto, if possible in 1864.. 

9 

I Narkundah 

- 

10 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

1 

4 

n 

« Ditto, in October or Novem¬ 
ber next. 

10 

, Bogir 

- 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

- 


- 

Completed. 

11 

Kandreela 

- 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

- 


• 

- Ditto. * 

12 

j SoongreeObAt 

- 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

o 

- 


- 

• 

- Ditto. • 

IQ 

■* Balcf' 

- 

10 

0 

0 

' - 


- 

i 


- 

Postponed. 

U 

Nowgurrie 

- 

14 

0 

0 i 

1 

' 14 

0 

0 



- 

Completed. 

D> 

I Danin GhM 

- 

10 

0 

0 

' 7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

be completed in 1834. 

16' 

Sirhati 

- 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

: Progressing. 4 

17 

Tamndah 

- 

12 

0 

0 

- 


db 

13. 

0 

0 

I • . 

18 

Nangloo w 


12 

0 

0 

- 


- 

12 

0 

0 

[ Not lQck*spitted^ 

19 

Mttiroo - 

- 

10 

0 

o 

- 


- 

10 

0 

0 

i . 

20 

Chiai , - 

• 

12 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

m 

10 

0 

a 

10 miles by Uent. Sriggs in 
1850. 


(Sigaed) J. M<nU0(mer^9 Captain, > 

Offitoiatlng SiipermtcMt<£eDf^ 9111 


* Accounts exoopted, which could he sent to the accountant, hill roads, to Im included in the 
mbrithlys disbursements of the road# making at the same time eijtell fee monejr as may 

be necessary. ' ’ 
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^ m > 

Miuwe the Mmt Noble the Goveruot-Gexieral of ladiu, 
dated 7 October IS54. 

HiU Roads, 

Thk repK^ bj Captam Montgoioery od the Hill Roads m the neighbourhood 
of Sitnla, if-if proves nothing else, at least «ill prove the correctness of the 
previous * impresSioiis received by the members of the Government as to the 
ejcceedingly illiterate condition of this ofiicer’s mind, and the very doubtful 
probability ^of his being fit for the duty for which he was recommended to me. 

I am ni no way satisfied with bis manHgement «f the roads in the hills, or 
with their progress; and his present report, where it is not unintelligible, is 
unsatisfactory on those points to my mind. 

I propose to send Captain Montgomery’s report in original to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Hill States, witli instructions to him to give his .opinion on the facts 
and proposale^ contained in the report, paragraph by jiaragraph, with as little 
delay as possible. 

7 October 1864, . (signed) Dalhousie, 

13 October „ J. A, Dorin. 

14 October ,, JT, Low, 

J. P, Grant. 


(No. 450-) 

Letter from Lord Wm. Hajj^ Superintendent Hill States, Simla, to the Se cretary 
to Cloveriimcnt of India, Calcutta, 

Sir, Camp, Phagoo, 19 November 1864. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch tbited 17th 
October, No. 4522, forwarding, in original, a report by the Officiating Super¬ 
intendent of Hill Road?, of the progress made on the Thibet and Hindoostan Road 
since the departure of Lieutenant Briggs, and in accordance with the instructions 
contained in the second paragraph, to submit my opinion on the facts and pro¬ 
posals comprised Jri the report, paragraph by paragraph. 

To enable me to do so satisfactoril}^ I have carefully examined witliiii the last 
15 days the new road and its branches from Kalka to Mattiana. The remaining 
portion, as far as the Nowgurri River, I passed over oiJy a few months ago. 

2. The road from Kalka to Simla is 56 miles in length (not 50, as stated by 
Captain Montgomery), of which about 41 had been opened out by Lieutenant Briggs 
bemre Captain Montgomery took charge. About 18 miles of this portion of tiie 
road have been widened and improved (to a certain extent) by Captain Mont¬ 
gomery. The improvements required on the remaining 18 mih’S cannot be 
nnished^in all this year, for the improvement reconitnended by Lieutenant Briggs 
to that part of the road, near Tank Cliffs, where there is an irregularity in the 
gradient, has only just been commenced, and will take a very considerable time 
to complete, 

3. Captain Montgomery in this paragraph states very truly that the road, as 

far as was never opened to a fair twelve feet; he is not how'ever so 

correct wlmn he asserts tlaat ‘*all difficult high cuttings avoided or lightly passed 
over by temporary walls, ice.” Indexed it is difficult to conceive how Captain 
Montgomery could have made this assertion witli the works at Tauk Clifl's and 
other parts of the road staring him in the face. The very reverse is nearer the 
truth, andj do not hesitate to say that few of the important walls erected in Lieu¬ 
tenant Briggs’ time have fkllen down. 

4. In a^jletter, dated the 80tb September 1862, from Lieutenant Briggs to 
Captaint Montgomery, there is the following passage. The*•‘^ improvements con¬ 
sist chiefly of cf^tting off salient angles wliicn are dangerdns to traffic, widening 
tlie road everywhere to twelve feet, and rebuilding many of the culverts in the 
re-entering angles. These culverts were built hastily by coolies, and covered 
some with flat slabs, and^ others with rou^h timbers^ on which two or three feet 
of stonewall vrere in some instances bunt to bring the wall up to its required 

79- H 4 level. 



Para. 4. 


Pare. 5. 


Para. 6. 


Para. 7. 


‘ ^4 AND’ 

level* Tbe iweugite V,tbP 

Sre toi.S5jto Xrd free fQt, 4 bft‘^eott 

foil from t4iey .hee»i?wAjhi>k0d .ufo 

•' away the wholeetonerwptk.pf ^afrert* Tbeoply 

4 escriuti<Hi fitted for these hill roads^ 1 have, iietailedet leng^ Jft u^y. Citi^lwr 15 , 
80th Septerobet.**. * ,f 4 

h From ihfr extract it is clear that IdeateBafli Brigga dfd ^^deir the 
road opcH to twelve feet, and further, that he never aiteroyte^focond^^ fMt 
that many of the small draius from a faulty constmctl^ had fallen in^attd would 
require to be rebuilt with mofre care on a different pnnciple. , 

■ 6 Between Koonda Ghflt and Dhurmpore the road has , not, I bellete, been 
, tombed since Lieutenant Bi iggs left, yet \ found almost 

seauence standing. Many of the small drams were ehofeed up; se^l stone 
w^ls had given way, and in many places the road was wmed with debns froin 
above7but when i/is considered that the ro^ had suffered ^«>®,* 
three rainy seasons, it must be admitted that its pre^t emiditaon is highly 
creditable to tlie officer under whose superintendence it watf constructi^, and 
affdnS a complete refutation to the assertion that “ the road was gently 
opened out hurriedly, with the avowed object of being completed ho* by a 
certain time for purposes difficult to divine, except by those interested m tts con¬ 
struction.” , 

7 With regard to this paragraph, I have to observe, first, that it is a mis- 
chfe'vous exagleration to say that almost every retaining wall, bndp, or dram 
tod to be taken down where the improvements have been made by Captain 

Montgomery. 

S^ondly. That in some instances walls appear to have been taken down where 

■ no necessity existed for so doing. 

Thirdly. That so many large walls along the whole line being still in excellent 
order, is sufficient proof that they were not generally built on insecure foundation, 
or filled up with earth instead of stone. , 

Fourthly. I am of opinion that the road was opened by Lieutenant Briggs 
to an average width of at least 11 feet; and. 

Fifthly That the assertion made by Captain Montgomeiy. that all the difficult 
andCJy cuidngs were left ontouchW, or to be finished, is utterly without any 

6ort of foundation. 

8 The branch road from Kussowlie to Dugshai was completed by the middle 
nf liilv 1852 It suffered on the following rainy season, and many banks ab®'® 

^HnnLVdown butthe actual r^ (for not more than (l) one wall of 

anv importancTfell) stood remarkably well. Captain Montgomery 

but is in erior when he states that.rt was - odlnpleted 

under his superintendence,’* 

e When Captain Montgomery took charge, about four miles of the Dhurmpora 
and Kaltor^a had been opened on this side of Kalka to 13 feet, wd about hve 
, miles from Dhurmpore had been partially opened to about H feet, the ^ ha 

^yeutenairt Dawson was in charge.of thirf of^tto 

months Captain Montgomery was in Burnmh, siThe Kolw Bndge, on 
taV on tho wh,le rood, ^ p 

iStoSt Dawon, ind i, a very oreditaUa work; 1 «la^, ayl ,'ay^ f ^ ‘b» 
oJJSrSy of taatifyiog to thj zeal, eaergy, aod alahty. ^y^ by thi. 

mv^ ww at least one half of the deidn bridges .u^and in many 

Sce^ tto road, for sev*®! yaid% M.«atoely .paa»bKfrom 4tot»^ w^E^ 

occurred during the rtmwio ^ ‘ ' 

' * •! 0.^ The brtocb ifpaiii from Dutoh4l;''%ipi8 ciipijtffi^ 0 H®“7”if,Wib^**i^ 

under Capteiti* Mtoii%0irfery. m4a the 
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October 1852, this road had not been even commenced. On liis return in the 
following April lie found it, with the exception of a couple of miles, finished. 

It is by no means a difficult line of road. The retaining w^alls are not parti- Pura. 

cularly numerous, nor any of them very large. Stone appeared to me to bp 
very abundant along the whole line. 

Captain Montgomery states that a bridge has been thrown over the Dagra 
Nuddee, &cV’ Two high abutments have, it is true, oeeii built, but no bridge 
has been thrown over. The consequence is, the road has been and is ])crfectTy 
useless, and will remain so till the bridge is finished; for th^^ nature of the 
ground in the vicinity will not admit of a temporary roadvray. 

At present the road is in a miserable state, ov iug to the numerous slips in the 
banks above the road, the fall of many of the retaining walls, and the choking 
up of the drain bridges or culverts, 

I had the greatest difficulty in getting my horse along it, and I was warned 
by several persons not to venture to take a horse along such a road. 

The officer in charge of the public works objected, I believe, to take over the 
road from Dugsliai to Subathoo till it was repaired and the bridge over the Para. <>• 
Dugra Muddee completed. 

1 quite agree with Captain Montgomery, in thinking that the “ Boilcan’road,’' 10 . 

from Kalka to Dugshai, should be at once abandoned. 

First. Because it is longer than the Hindoostan and Thibet line. 

M, ‘ /. 

From Kalka to the Dughshai parade ground, by the 

Boileau Road - - - - - - -1841.32 

By the Hindoostan and Thibet Road, from ditto to ditto 17 (i lOG 

Secondly. It crosses a river rc(|uiring a bridge of at least 120 feet span. 

Thirdly. It passes over steep and crumlding cliffs, which arc continually 
slijiping ilown and blocking up the road. 

Fourthly. It is a useless expense keejiiiig uj) two r()a<ls hetwecMi the same 
places, even supposing they were equally good; now the Hindoostan and Thilx't 
line must be kept up, so the other should be abandoned. 

A company, of sappers, under an officer subordinate to the executive engineer, 
is employed at present on rliis road, and I would recommend its being removed 
to the roads connecting the cantonments with Kalka, with orders to wid<*n them 
to at least 14: feet, ana put them in every respect into thorough repair. 

12 . I am not ot opinion that a branch road to Kussowlie is required. The Para. ii. 
present road is a very excellent one, and not very steep, and I am confident it 

would always be preferred to a larger though less steep one. 

13. A tunnel tlirough the hill opposite Dugshai would unquestionably be a 

great improvement to the road ; first, because it would improve the gradient, Para, le. 
and jecondly, because it would considerably lessen the distance between Dhiirm- 
porc and Solun. ‘’Captain Montgomery affirms that, from the gravelly composi¬ 
tion of the hill, a tunnel would be impracticable; and again, that it is impos¬ 
sible to form any estimate of the probable cost of making one. I w^ould observe, Paia. 13 . 

with regard to the first objection, that I doubt whetlier Captain Montgomery 
Las exa^nimd the hill it is proposed to tunnel with any care. I do not believe 
the hilliside has been even scraped, to see what it is composed of. 

Till something of iliis sort has been done, it is surely premature to say tliat a 
tunnel is impracticable. Immediately the nature of lim hill lias been ascer¬ 
tained, an estiraaie of the probable expense attending the constmetioo of a 
tunnel tlnough it, could be prepared, 1 should imagine, by any engineer of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Captain Montgomerv’s observation that a road round the base of a hill is 
longer than one round "the top, is not quite so original he seems to suppose. 

The question of tunnelling depends entirely on the expense. Jf a tunnel 
cannot be made without a casing of masonry, the expense would very much 
counterbalance the advantages likely to be derived from it. 

Under any circumstances a gorge might in the meantime be cut to the I, op of 
the pass, wiiich would improve the gradient very considerably, and slightly 
diminish the distance. 

79 
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Para* 14. 


Para. 15. 


14. I cannot say I concur with Captain Montgomery in his opinion that lattice 
bridges do not answer for India, at least for the hills of India. 

The Kotee bridge, built by Lieutenant Dawson early in 1853, has stood 
admirably. Troops and heavy baggage have passed over it, yet, since the day 
it was put up, it has not stood in need of any repair whatever. 

Of the ( 0 ) six bridges built by Lieutenant Briggs, four are still standing, and 
appeared to my unprofessional eye, with one exception, to be in Capital order 
and likely to last for several years to come. The pier of the bridge I have 
excepted had given way, and no attempt has been made to repair it; but the 
wood work M'as sound and in good repair. 

The Koonda Gh5.t bridge was, I believe, blown down, and there carf be no 
doubt that a lattice bridge is not well adapted for a place like the Koonda Gh4t, 
expos'd as it is to exceedingly violent gusts of wind. 

Another lattice bridge near Simla fell in, but from what cause I am not 
aware. I should suppose from the piers not having been built sufficiently 
substantial. 

Bridges on the lattice principle are, I should say, where wood is abundant, 
cheapf easily coriatructed, and so long as the space does not exceed 60 feet, 
.strong and dural)le. 

15. Tlio n)ad from Simla to the Maliasser. bungalow is, as far as the Spot 
wlieit* it niei ts the old road, open to about five feet, and in good order ; from 
that point to tlie bungalow it is very narrow, and in places blocked up by land¬ 
slips. 

2 d Stage.—The greater part of the road from the Mahassoo bungalow to just 
below the old Pliagoo bungalow, was opened to six feet by Lieutenant Briggs; 
it is in very had order now, not having been touched for nearly two years. 

ad and 4th Stages.—The new line of road is open from a spot where it cuts 
the old line, about four miles from Phagoo to within (5) five miles of Muttiaiia. 
Im-ouj this point toMuttiana the greater part of the earthwork has been opened, 
but ouiiig to intervening cliffs the road is not passable. These cliffs will take 
300 nun about four or five nionrhs to get through. 

The cliffy btMvveeri Phagoo and Theog will take 300 men about two or three 
months to finish, so this portion cannot be opened this year. 

About half, I believe, of the road now in usi; was opened by Lieutenant Briggs, 
and the remainder by Captain Montgomery. 

5ili Stage.—This portion of the road will be opened, if tlie snow docs not 
fall lor the next irumth, this year. 

Ihe Mutiiana <*liffs ar<f certainly very formidable ; they are composed of solid 
bard roek, throimh wliich a road could only be cut by blasting. 

1 inuPt nut omit to observe that the completed portion of the road to Nar- 
kundah has suffered severelv from want of care being shown to repairs; some of 
the largest retaining walls have been undermined by the water havinjj^ been • 
allowed to jiiu down the centre of the road. , 

61 h Stage.—Bagii, the road is open all the way, and in very fair order. 

7 tli Stage.—To Kundrella, ditto, ditto. 

8 tli Stage.—To Soongur, ditto, ditto. 

9 th Stage.—To Baloe, the road lias not yet been lock-spitted. I Iiojfe it will 
be coniineuced next season. • 

10 th Stage.—This part of the road is very accurately described by Captain* 
Montgomery. 

mb Stag!*.—I have not seen this section, but T understood the road has been 
opened to five feet nearly all the way to Darun. 

The bridge f>ver the Nowgurri was in good order when I saw it, but I have 
hearfl that-it suffered during the rains. It is constructed of the red pine instead 
of keloo, which ought to have been used, as it was to be got at B.ilti in great 
aUindance. 

fciufticient space wa^ not allowed for waterway, and I should not be at all 
surpn\se(l to hear the liridge being carried away in a floods Ilxposed to ram 
und sMow, 11)0 red pine wood cannot be expected to last very long. 


12th 
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12 tli Stage.—About a mile and a half of thw stage has been opt^ned. 

IG. I doubt very much whether a single Ladakee could be got to work on the 
road for four annas a day. They are a lazy people, an:l wouLl find the work on 
the road too severe to be at all agreeable to them. I do not see, however, why* 
an attempt should not be made to induce contractors to open portions of the 
road. One pr two individuals liave oft'ered to contract for the easier i)art 3 of 
the road, and I think the contract system should be introduced and encouraged 
as much as j)ossible. 

17. The Bussahur State could, I think, furnish 100 or 150 additional coolies 
for tlie*road without any difficulty, if Government would consent to forego the 
moiety paid by that state. The revenue of the Bussahur State does not amount 
to more than 20,000 or 27,000 rupees, while the pay of 500 coolies at one anna 
a bead amounts in the year to no less than 11,100 rupees, a very large sum com¬ 
pared with the resources of the state ; and I have little doubt but that tlie Rajah 
does his best to reimburse himself by exactions from the zemindars in the shape 
of revenue, which render the road exceedingly obnoxious in their eyes. 

The quotas of seviral of the other states might I think be increased if 
Government would agree to forego a portion of the moiety recoverable from 
them. 

I'beg to submit a statimient sliowinc the increase I would propose 


— 

- 



J'lirSENT. 

PUOrOBED, 

— 

PuttiilliL - 




150 

150 




Kcontliul 

- 

- 


150 

200 

* 

100 to 

be paid by Government. 

Joobul 

- 

- 


75 

100 

• 

60 


Koomhureoin 

- 

- 


50 

75 

» 

25 

» n 

Bhujjec - 

- 

- 


85 

50 

• 

25 

n 97 

Bussiiliiir 

- 

- 


500 

050 

• 


ft 97 

TuiTt)i:h - 

- 

- 


25 

35 

• 

10 

99 97 

Kotkhai - 

- 

- 


45 

45 




Kotp^urh - 

- 

- 


10 

10 




Koolon - 

- 

- 


300 

3(M) 




Muiidce - 

- 

- 

- 

100 

160 




Sukeyt 


- 

• i 

100 

150 








1,640 

j 1,015 





* The remainder to he }>aid, half by Government, hulf hy Hill Staten. 

I 

This would give ail increase of 37.5 coolies a day available for work north of 
Simla. 

18, The Mundee and Sukeyt coolies did not attend at first on account of tluj 
heavy rains. Their subsequent attendance has not been very regular, and I 
have aihiressed tlic Commissioner of Trans-Suthj States on tlic subject. 

On tJie requisition of Captain Montgomery I have made two advances of 
2,000 rupees each on account of these coolies, and for which I reijiiest tliai you 
Vill solicit the sanctiou of the Governor-general in Council. 

19. Captain Monteroniery complains that the (juntas of coolies furnished by 
the Hill States have been on an averagci deficient to the extent of 20 ptT cent. I 
am not able, from the absence of returns, to test the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment, but 1 am inclined to think the average deficiency a little overstated. 
Captain Montgomery has not, 1 am sure, included in his calculation coolies 
employed in the conveyance of stores, gunpowder, and baggage of officers pass¬ 
ing to and fro. 1 do not attempt to deny that the quotas are frequently short of 
their number, and in order to ensure greater regularity, I have fined the Hill 
Chiefs four annas for each absent coolie, 

79- I ^ To 


Employment of 
Ludliukcp$. 


Para. 16. 


Amount of annual 
tribute paid by 
Buiksahur State is 
3»945 rupees. 


Deficiency uf 
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faia, 17 . 


3 ’iiu’. jS and Kj 


\ ai.i. 20* 


To show that in spite of the deficiency complained of, Captain Montgomery 
lias been pretty well supplied Avith coolies during my incumbency. 1 have the 
honour to submit a memorandum of the number of coolies furnished by the Hill 
S.tates during the past (4) four years. 


IS?} «’ 2 ,ooo{: ; 

1862 . . - . 

1863 . - . - 

1854 to October - 
By the end of the year not less than 


- 336,000 

- 336,000 

- 246,000 ‘ ‘ 

- 350,000 

- 385,000 

450,000 will have been famished. 


20 . In niy letter to the Under Secretary to Government, dated 10 th January 
1854, on the subject of the repairs of the Hindoostun and Thibet Road, I gave 
iny opinion that the repairs of the Thibet and Uindoostan Road should be 
entrusted to European overseers, subordinate to the Superintendent of Hill 
Roads, stationed at first about 30 miles apart, and assisted by a staff’ of sappers 
at the rate of one for every five miles. 

The Illaquadars should be ri*quire(i to furnish 25 coolies for one week, at the 
requisition of the Superintendent of tlje Roads, where coolies in greater num¬ 
bers, or for longer periods, may be required, they should be obtained through 
the Superintendent of Hill States. ^ • 

TJje staff’pay of an overseer would be about 30 rupees a month. The sappers 
would receive their regimental jjay, &c., and the cost of repairs, inclusive of 
tools, &c., could never aiiioinil to more than 40 ru|)ees a month for 30 miles, as 
the road settled down, the overseers’ divisions might he extended ; but for the 
fiist year or two 1 do not think they should he more than 30, or at the most 40, 
miles in length. 

21 , With regard to the roads connecting the hill cantonments wdth each 
other and the plains, I think it would be infinitely bettor if they also were left 
under the Superintendent of Hill Roads. 

In the first place, be will Lave far more time to devote to looking after them 
than the executive engineer of the division stationed at Aniballah. 

Si'Coiidly. The Superintendent of Roads is pretty certain to be more expe- 
rienctHl in the art of making and rejiairing bill roads than the ordinary run of 
engineers, few of whom base ever even seen a hill road. 

7o give an instance of how likely the repairs of the road are to be mismanaged, 

I may mention that the i(*pairs of the road from JJhurmppre to Dugshai, aliout 
five miles, have been given in contract to an ironsrnith residing at Arnballah, 
for 1,100 rupees a )ear. Now it is iinpo'^sible to put and kt^;J) this line of road 
in [iroper repair for anytliiiig like this sum, and unless some other means are 
taken for doing so, it will very speedily fall into disrepair. 

If the fjuvernor-genend in Council be plcasi‘d to approve of all the roads in 
the hills constructed on the priueijile of the Uindoostan and Thibet Road, being 
placed under the Supeiintendcnt of Hill Roads, I would suggest that lieutenant • 
Scott and bis eoiiipany of Sappers be at once transferi'ed froin the Boileai^ road 
and filacrd at his disposal. 


22 . 1 think a road connecting Kotgurh and Hampoie with the present line a 
great desideratum, as long as Rampore is tin* groat mart for the sale ul Pushuiu 
wool, &c., the traffic of the hills will centre* there. Besides, if a road was made 
from Narkunua r!d Koti'ghur, and the valley of the Sutlij, it would bb much 
frequented by traders fiom KTilu, who would, after crossing the Sutlej under 
Kornharsem, either cany their merchandise to Rampore, dispose of it at Kepoo, , 
(under Kuteghur) or take it to Simla. 

A road might also eventually be made from the banks of the Sutlej, under 
Komliarseim, to Sultanpnre, in KUilu, wdiich would be of incalculable benefit to 
the traders of Liibail Piti and Kiilu. 

Before, liow’over, commencing any new line, I would complete tlie present one 
vi/i the Darnn Ghat. It is true it crosses a pass nearly 9,000 feet above the level 
of the sea,*and therefore cannot be frequented for some three months in the 
winter. But iu these months the whole traffic of the hills is suspended by the 
.severity of the winter season. 

23. When I visited the road north of Narkundah during the rainy season I 
found the Bali bungalow nearly finished. 

^ The 
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The Kundrela (Tootoo Pain) bungalow also quite habitable. 

The Soongree was roofed in, but not finished. 

The Balie bungalow was habitable, but not completed. 

The Nowgurri River and Damn GlnU bungalows were just commenced. 


24. General Remarks.— I have already stated that I do not consider a branch 
Toad from JfCalka to Kussowlie mucli required. It appears to me tlnat the whole 
energies'of tlie Superintendent of tin* Roads should be directed to thoroughly 
repairing and improving the present lines south of Simla. 

I would most strongly recomineiid the direct road from Simla to Kalka being 
widened to 14 or 15 feet, particularly where the cliffs are precipitous; when 
this is done, but not till then, there will bo no difficulty in running carts on the 
road for conveyance of baggage, stores, and luercliandise. 

The coolies lurnished by thi‘ states of Patriala, Hindore, Sirnioor, Khyhior, &c., 
together with the company of Sappers under Lien tenant Scott, might he employed 
during the whole season in improving this line, and by next season we should 
have a load broad enough for camels and carts. 

1 would also suggest the Superintendent of Roads being directed to construct 
a pattern cart, to be used on the Thibet and Hindustan line. 

In a former para. I have said tliat I did not think Ladakhees in any great 
nmnbers could be induced to work on the road for 4 annas a day. If the expe¬ 
riment was tried, I would rather si-e it undertaken by Lieutenant Briggs than 
Captain Montgomery. 

I have eiideavonved to give a faithful account of the Hindustan and Thibet 
Ro.ul, and of the progress made on it during the lasr two years. It is not very 
satisfactory, considering tlie means at Captain Montgomory’s disposal ; and I 
attribute this result lo a want of system, and v< ry much to the little confidence 
which Cajitain Montgomery places in his subordinates. 

If Lieutenant Dawson liad been left in charge of the line from Dugshax to 
Subatboo, when Captain Montgomery returned from Burmah, it would have 
been finished, bridge and all, a year and a half ago. 

The want ot system with vvliich the work has been generally prosecutccl has 
been shown in the incessant moving of large working parties, with their over¬ 
seers, from one part of the road to another, involving a very great expense to 
the state, as well us to the officers and tlu‘ir subordinates, employed on the road. 
Besides, the overseers lose all interest in road if they are liable to 1)0 removed 
in a week from any particular work which they have been directed to undertake. 

The woik done by Captain Montgomery since Lientenuiit Briggs left consists of, 

1 . Repairing and |)artially inijivoviiig about 18 miles of roail between Simla and 

Koondah Ghat. 

2. Rejiairing road from Kussowlie to Dugsliai, 

3. Constructing road from Dhurmpore to Kalka, witli the exception of four 

miles on this side of Kalka, and fivt‘ partially opened from Dhurmpore. 

4 . Constructing a road from Dhurmpore to Siibathoo Bridge over Dagra 
, Nuddec, unfinished. 

5 . Opening lUiout eight milts of road between Maliassoo bungalow and 

Mattiuna. 


G. Partially cutting through the M.ittiami cliffs. 

7. ^Opening about 10 miles of road from Balie to Nowgurri. 

8 . Building the Nowgurri Bridge. 

9 . LJbek-spitting the road from Nowgurri to Diirim, and optming to five feet 

* some five or six luile-i of jt. 

10 . Opening one and a lialf miles of road between Daruii and Saraliun. 

11 . Huildiug and nearly completing four bungalows, and commencing two 

otliers. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IJ\ M. Hajj, 
Superintendent, Hill States. 


Kiiiploymont of 
free coolies uiiuer 
Cuptuiii M. 


P,S .—Tlje original enclosure of your letter is herewitli returned.’ 

(signed) 11^. M. Hay, 

Superinteudent, Hill Stajies. , 


I3 
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Report on the Operatiuiis connected witli the Hindostan and Thibet Road, 

from 1850 to 1835* 

IJndeh instnictions from the most Noble the Goveriior-general of India, I 
]m)ceed to lay bed'ore the (jovernment a detailed account of the operations con¬ 
nected \vith the Hindostan and Thibet lioad, from the date of its comxpcncement 
in 1850, to the present time. With which will be incorporated any reports of 
general interest, which may have been submitted by me to Government during 
that period. And as this document would be incomplete, unless it afforded 
information as to what still renuains to be done to facilitate the intercommimi- 
cation of countries, between uhicli nature has imposed such gigantic barriers as 
the llimalayahs. T shall, in conclusion, give an approxiinale estimate of the 
probable exiJcnditure in time and mouej^ as far as can be deduced from an 
examination of the country, and the data a Horded by previous operations. 

2. Ill the spring of 1850, a variety of circumstances combined to attract the 
attention of the most Noble the Marquis of Dalliousie, Governor-general of 
India, to the oppressive practice of ‘*begar/’ or forced labour, prevalent in the 
protected Hill States, whicli occupy that portion of the Himalayahs situated 
between the rivers Sutledge and Jumna. 

This species of serfdom had been general throughout these principalities from 
time immemorial, and was doubtlessly introduced, not only as a substitute for 
revenue in the absence of other mesiiis of taxation, but because the exigencies 
of the duels required tlie entire disposal of the time and labour of their sub¬ 
jects in peace, as well as in war. As long as the chiefs were solely dependent 
upon their subjects for support, and were only pm«?erved by their help from the 
encroachments of their w’arlike neighbours, the union between them was such, 
as to ensure the subject a certain amount of coiisuleration from his chief; else 
would ihe subject transfer liis allegiance to another and more politic master. 
Since, liowe\er, the British (hivenujiciittended its protection to these states 
in 1815, these relations have changed; and the serf being no longer necessary 
to the safety and support ofihe chief (these being sufliiciently guaranteed by the 
paiamouut [)ower of the Britbli Government), has lost the balance of powder he 
forniorly jmssessed. Without dread of interference (which the nature of our 
}K>littcal relations precludes), the chief may now at his pleasure, increase his 
demands upon tJie time and property of his subjects. True it is, the latter may 
appeal against his oppression to the Superintendent of Hill States, hut from the 
iiatute of existing treaties, that officer has in general no course to pursue but to 
refer the cu‘=ie back to the chief against whom the complaint lies; with what 
hope of obtaining justice for the ojuiressed, 1 need not say. Thus begar/* or 
unrcmunciatcd forced labour, as tne teim implies, is a system of the internal 
sjrovernriieiit of the Hill Stales. 

3, In 1816, Sir David Oclitcrlony, finding the Hill States impoverished to an 
imnieuc-e extent by the protracted invasion of the Goorkas, thought it sufficient 
to impose upon the chiefs whose countries he restored, a recognition of our 
pararijount authority in the shape of a trifling annual tribute, and the duty of 
providing hogai, whenever the exigencies of the state required it. 

And foreseeing wdth his wonted sagacity the only means by whicli the con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants of tlic fertile vallies embosomed witliin the Himalayahs 
could be ameliorated, he adtled to the engagemenls of each chief the obligation 
of constructing roads, 10 feet, wide, in whatever direction the British Qovern- 
zjicut should desire them, within their own chieiships. For 35 years, or up to 
1850, this last roiiditioii had remained a dead letter. \\ ith the exception of 
slight improvements made in the different hill paths, coiumuiiicaling with the 
residences of tljt3 several chiefs and Simlah, these improvements, except in a few 
instances, effected .no clumge in the mod<? of carriage throughout the hills; as 
tlioy were confined to the w idening of old pathways, adopted before the employ¬ 
ment of beasts of burthen had been ihought of by the hill-mcn, and were conse- 
quonily of a gradient irnfiracticable to all but themselves* 

The second condition had therefore of necessity been more generally exacted, 
as the exigeuces of tlie British (ioverurnent within these states became yearly 
greater. • When the Sanataria of Simlali, Subathoo, Kussowlie, and Dugshai, 
(which have proved of such inestimable benefit to thousands of Europeans), were 

established. 
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established, great and continuous was the demand for labour in all shapes. In 
the absence of other carriage, thousands of porters were yearly required for the 
conveyance of Government establishments, invalids, and their numerous servants; 
troops and camp followers ; supplies and merchandise, from the plains to the 
Sanataria; and thousands were again required a few montlis afterwards to 
convey the same down again. Barracks were required for the troops ; hospitals 
for the inN^alids; and materials for tlieir construction had to be brought, by the 
unassisted efforts of men, from glens and mountains ten miles in the interior. 
To assist in these laborious tasks, the people of the plains were found to be 
perfectly The long ruggetl ascents, and narrow tortuous footpaths of the 

hill-men, were scarcely practicable to them under any circumstances, wholly im¬ 
possible when laden. Thus the whole duty fell upon the soanty population of 
the Hill States, and heavy and grievous was the burthen. “ Begar’’ was 
claimed by their own chiefs ; begar was an obligation owed us by their treaties 
of 1815 ; and although, to the credit of our Government be it spoken, they never 
were called upon to work without receiving remuneration, yet what amount 
of wage could remunerate a man for being dragged against his will from his 
home and family, without warning, without consideration (for what Government 
native official has consideration when armed with his master’s warrant), to a 
distance of many days’ journey ; there to wait weary days, without shelter, with- 
Gift his usual food, until his services were; required. Then tt) be laden as a 
beast of burthen, to be insulted, to be butFetted by the low dependents of an 
European master, until the time of his slavery was accomplished ; when he 
was suffered to depart, with feelings mortified and wounded, to his distant valley. 
There perhaps to find, that seed time or harvest had })assed during his absence, 
and no provision been made for his unhappy family. 

It might be supposed that the influx of large sums of money, within a limited 
period, must have tended to enrich the population, and so reconciled them to 
the evils of ** begar.” But, as previously shown, the system of our political rela¬ 
tions with the chiefs allows of an “imperiiim in iinperio,” and thus deprives the 
subject of any protection against the tyranny and rnal|)ractices of the native 
authorities of the states to which he belongs. The consequence is, that no 
amount of care on the part of tlie disbursing officer insures to the “begar’* the 
permanent possession of the wages paid to him. T have been assured by the lale 
Superintendqut of Hill States, Mr, William Kelwards, tl»at having on one occasion 
a lurgt^. sum to disburse to subjects of the lliudoor States he attended in person, 
and saw the money put irjt^> each man’s hand, notwithstanding which, be after¬ 
wards discovered that the liardars of that state took from the unfortunate men 
all that he had been so careful that they should receive. 

4. Besides the cruelty of the system, it was to our Government a most expen¬ 
sive one. I have learned from tlie Superintendent of Hill States, that the sums 
disbursed on account of the carriage of tlie Govenirnonl establishments from 
1820 to 1852, to and from Simlali, amounteti to seven lacs of rupees. The cost 
of tl^e barracks and other buildings tor one regiment at the Dugshai Sanitarium, 
has amounted, I* understand, to six lacs of rupees. Taking the same sum as the 
cost of each of the other sanataria of Kus^owHe and Subathoo, and one lac of 
rupees for the oilier buildings, the expenditure on public works within the Hill 
States has probabl}^ not been less than 10 lues of rujiees. 

From personal experience I will venture to state, that the chief items of expense 
in the^ works was carriage of materials ; and yet there is no country in the 
world where building materials axe more abundant; stone, lime, and wood exist 
in profusion within a circuit of 10 miles, and all that was wanted was the means 
of carrying it. 

To the officers and 'servants of the Government, who annually visit Simlah 
and the neighbouring sanataria for the recovery of their health, or on duty, and 
average aliout 500 persons, the cost of the journey, and the high price of sup¬ 
plies, becomes to many a most serious consideration. T,hc cost of the transport 
of stores and supplies from the plains to Simlah, a distance of 43 miles, averages 
about three rupees per hundred weight; a sum which ought to sdffice for the 
carriage of the same weight for a distance of 1,000 miles. . 

Had carriage roads been at once constructed, Government wouldNiave skved , 
60 per cent, upon the past outlay, which, as w ill be shown hercaftei^, woiild h^ve 
sufficed for the coustructiozi of 500 miles of carriage road, and the servants of 

1 4 Government, 
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Govenimcnt, with their families, wJio have visited the hills, might have returned 
to their duties witli renovated health, purchased at a less ruinous cost. 

5. It remained for the most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousiu to initiate 
arrangements having for their object the construction of roads, that would admit 
of the lrans{»ort of baggage on four-fjoted animals or carts, and thus render the 
agency of liumau beings in eniploymeuts so degrading, unnecessary^ _ 

And wit!) this view his Lordship, iu the spring of 3 850, sanctioned the com¬ 
mencement of a road, which leaving the plains iu the neighbourhood of Kalka, 
36 miles from Umballah, should ascend to Simlah, having branch lines to the 
stations of Dugsliai, Kussowlic, and Subathoo. Further, as a part of tlje same 
project, his Lordship directed the continuation of the line beyond Simlab towards 
Tliibet, through tlie temperate valley of the Sutledge; with the twofold object of 
affording an easy entrance into tbe justly celebrated salubrious valley of 
“ Kunawur,” and of opening a direct commercial intercoui'se with central Asia 
and Western China, and thereby directing into our own provinces tbe trade at 
present monopolized by Russia. As It was expected by the terms of the treaties 
of 181') that these works, so humane and important in their object, would be 
effected by the Hill Chiefs, the continuation of the line beyond Simlah was a 
measure of good policy, as it would have been objectionable to have called upon, 
a few and not upon all the chiefs for assistance ; and it would have been hiit a 
continuation of the worst feature of the “begar” system, to have demanded the 
attendance of the subjects of “ Bussaliir,” atid other northern chiefships to the 
south of Simlah^ so many miles distant from their own districts. 

6. It is here necessary to show that this was the best line that could have been 
selected between central Asia and Hindustan, whether considered mathematically, 
commercially, or politically, the more so as it is one that has not been hitherto 
so generally adopted by merchants as other routes. Viewing L6 on the Indus 
as the entrepot betwten Central Asia and Hindustan, we find five different routes 
fnnn it to the plains, viz. two to the south-west through Kashmir, one to the 
south through the East India Company’s territories of Sahul and Mundee, and 
two i aste^-ly branches of this last through Spiti and Bussaliir. 

The first'two are, according to Cunningham, 3.)0 miles in length. The most 
westerly crosses the passes of “ Namyika,” Photo-la, “ Pir Panjal, and “ Ratan- 
pir,” varying from 12,000 to 13,300 feet in height. The other is still more diffi¬ 
cult and crosses five passes respectively 16,952'', 16,496', 18,125', 14,794', and 
10,165', in height. The southern road is 870 miles in length, and crosses the 
passes of “Sung Sung” (17,500'), “ Lunga Lacha" {l7,000), Bara Lacha 
(3 6 , 500 '), and Roiang (13,000). The two more easterly branches are respec¬ 
tively 434 miles and 470'miles in length, the first of which crosses five passes- 
varying from 15,282 to 38,502 feet in height, and the second encounters the 
same number of obstacles varying from 14,821' to 17,500 feet. The gr^t eleva¬ 
tion of these passes neee.'ssarily renders the several lines I have named impracti¬ 
cable during many months of the year. ^ . • 

TJiey also, with their corresponding depressions, render e'ven an apiproxi- 
mately true mathematical line impossible, and two of them, from lying within a 
foreign state, are politically objectionable, even hud they possessed other superior 
advantages. 

7. But Le is not the most conveniently situated spot for a commercial entre¬ 
pot between Central Asia and Ilindostan. It has certainly long enjoyed thia 
distinction, but rather on account of tlie despotic influence of its nilerS and the 
jealous care with which they have directed the tmde of Central Asia towards, 
their own territories, than for atiy advantage the place itself possesses. The 
chief products of Ceutrtd Asia are shawl and common wool, borax, sulphur, and 
cliurrus. With the exception of churrus, which is brought from Yarkund, each 
of these articles of export are more largely produceil in the districts of “ Chang 
Tang ” and “ Rudok ” than elsewhere. These districts lie 300 miles to the 
eastward of L^^ so that this distance must be added to the length ot the above- 
mentioned fofites in calculating the distance which the produce of Ceuiral Asia 
has hitherto been carried to reach an Indian market through that entrep6l. 
Chtirrus aild a limited quantity of the finest shawl wool come from Yarkund, 
and find a t^juvenient entrepot iu L6, but not so the produce of Eastern Thibet. 

'I'ea, another important article of trade, is brought entirely from the Chinese 

dominions 
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4PittteUal» to4ltt «iiktw«n!ii^ A. glance at th«i-inaii will show how oireiiito^ is 
the :nc^te lA.from the Thibetan {nwTinoes of Chatm Tang and 

Rudoh. and: prodnotive districts of Western China, li wul also Aiow 

that) from the%d!i inibelal hind ^dlk-protlnciing: pro^jnces of Khbjtdn atpd ^l»on, 
'’'aBu|)nosiiib]iM'tiiiie 1^6 dirawn through Rpdok and Chang Tang to thb-ptains- 
of India morter tlmh if drawn thiong^' Ld, or indeed ihipug|i any 

other glvail polii'f* l'\' ^ 

The British''piotbic|tjed Rill States lie comparatively contiguous to Chang Tang 
and Rudoht .t^^^ ^ finch a line.. . 

Thejre js.ahotlilr line froth Thibet to Hhtdbstan used by iherdbants fiofh the 
eastwards, wt eid the Niti Pass-through the Atmo'rah district. It do^,not 
afiprd so diireiiet a ihimchttnicadon with Thibet si the onh ise»have adopted- but is 
mohe eohvehieni wlih referenoe to L’hassa and West(tfn China. The ^iti Pass, 
however, (nearly '17,000' feet high) will e^er prove ah insuperable obstacle to 
regular and active trade. It therefore appears ;h|e;^oiid a doubt, that the best 
line between Thibet and Hindbstan, whether in a commercial, mathematical, or' 
political point of view, is one from the uplands of Chang Tang through Ruasahir 
and Siihiw to the plains near. Kalka. Here and herb only has the awful barrier 
of the HimalayaJiS .lfeen pKaneed and its ramihoations'threaded by the* waters of 
the Sutluj, So that passes of kreat elevation do hot prseeht thequielves, and tlie 
mathematietd eofTCcthess^ of the line is not impuired. This is the line that has 
been adopted' ^r the Hindpsthh and Thibet nOHd,' and | believe thht the most- 
sceptical will hoW’Wtlow that it is the best that could have been selc^tfted and the 
best calculated to improve the commercial relations of the two countries. When 
complete^ the been, mproaoh uttered by Moorcroft lbirty*fiva years ago, will 
have lost , its point andtapplioahility. ^tThe Tbibetans-f’ wrote this adventurous 
traveller, “ have their nodks ana, herds in abuiulanoe, provided with woed of 
peculiar pregNerties, and admirably adapted lor thd finest manufactures. They 
hare also some natuml products of value, salt, b«vax, natron and gold. They 
have no manufactures and rear an inadequate supply of food ; , the hater .can be 
plentifully supplied from the Rritisfa provinces m . India. Whether, they shall 
be clothed with the hswadeloth of Russia-nr of EnglandUrWhetber they shall bo 
provided with dotnestic utensils of copper^ iroUii or pe^rter,' with implements of 
iron and steel, with hardware of,every aeseription from Pe^rsbom^ or Binning^ 
ham, is entirely in the decision of the Government of British India. At present 
there is Ut^e doubt to which the prize will be awarded, foe enterprise and 
vigour mark the measures of Russia- towards the nations of Central whilst 
. ours are ebanwtarisdd by misplaced squeamishness and unnecessary timidity.'* 

d. The ‘projec^of uniting Hindostan Witli Central Afifohy a great commercial' 
line having been determined on, but before operations bud been commenced,, 
hiajor (now lieutenant-colonel) .T. P. Kenuedy, Military Secretary to Sir 
CbarleS. Napier, then Commander-in-Cliief in India^ an omcer of great tafopt 
.and European reputation as an engineer, projfs^ped his services as temporary 
su|WTmtendent of the new; road, llie principles upon which fae determined to 
conduct the duties of superintendence liad for their ei^ecial object the foljibwing 
result*':—' * 

I 

First. The best mathematical line of road, with especial reference to levels.' 

Seepnd. The constii^tion of 'the same at the smallest possible cost. 

His* ftrat care wsus to obtain accurate informption regarding the country 
thrangh which, the • proposed- road was to ruaii’iJ'^ Reserving to himself the 
examtmtion of the country to a distance of 40 miles on either side of Simlafa, 
he deputed mO to ekmninw the country towards Thibet. The result of our 
examiMtion was, rime no pobdition of the first principle need be vitiated, but 
that from the difiidult nature of the ground^ the second principle would be con- 
iiderably affeeted by the serupolous observance of the Major Kennedy 

considers the inapoi«oce"of the first principle of t too mweb consequence to 
iblmft of toeHdifioariMnj^bat I feel confident that amtef experience of the astouiMliag 
obstacles presenoai^ tow level road by the Himalsi,yahs, and tho numW, iod 
deptb of the inflections, *irbich add so much to its length, would^aye uftitibed 
hiiO to admit as «>cbndition of the best matfaematjcal line, economy ifi dlstMce. 
At ^y rate, TiniVn found, it necessary in ptactice toadmit of such consideratitno,., 

K ' " " but. 
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but at tbe aunc time have been careful that they ihuuld npt be alhup^ed to affect 
tbe. general correctnese of the line. 

9. T6 those who have examined the Himalayahs it wilt be lai<|||irn that they 
conferm to a aystem of river basine and diridine ridges, geoerally extending af 
ri]^t angles to the main chain. These ridges, from their numerous subordinate 
ramifications (each pair of whtcli form their own tributary basin), present to the 

* uninitiated eye a confused mass without system or arrangement. Yet,* between 
each principal artery exists a connected chain pf mountains from the snowy 
range to the jdains of Hindostan. Between the Sutluj and Ganges there are four 
such connected ridges, forming the water-shed lines between the four great rivers, 
the Sutluj, die Touse, the Jumna, and the Ganges. It requires no demonstrative 
proof to wow that tiiese ridges afford the best mathematical lines for a road, as 
they present unbroken basis, intersected by no watercourses. If-the elevation of 
thei^ ridges was gradual in its increase, as they approached the main chain, or 
snowy range, there would i»e little difficulty in constructing a roadway along 
their water-shed lines, but the incline is by no means regular; on the contrary, 
the outline of each ridge consists of a series of rising peaks and corresponding 
depressions; and it'is a singular feet that, in many instances, the ridges are 
capped, near to where they subside into the plains, by peaks of greater altitude than 
the generality of those rising from parts of the range nearer the snows. In like 
manner, the depressions or passes on the ridges are irregular in their elevationt 
and those nearest to the snows are frequently of less altitude tiian others on the 
same range nearer to the plains. It is therefore apparent that if a road was con¬ 
structed so as to follow the crest of the ridge, it must conform to these rises and 
falls, and consequently would not be mathematically correct; as the first condi¬ 
tion of such a line is, that it shall not rise or fell unnecessarily. A perfect hill 
road must therefore be laid oqt with reference to these lowest or ♦* obligatory^' 
points, and, instead of mounting over the intervening peaks, must pass round, 
or cut through them. Two objections may be raised to the practical application 
of the above principles. First, the increased length and tortuous course, which 
is given to the road by passing round, instead of over, such impediments. 
Second. The necessary destruction of a portion of the hill to afford the roadway, 
which thereby deprives a part of the hill side of its natural base, and reiulers the 
bank above the road ifeble to slip, and fill up-the roadway. Both objections 
are good, but the ,first is capable of considerable modification by the judicious 
construction of the road ; and the second continues to exist only until the bank 
resumes a slope which will admit of the earth remaining at re&t. 

10. Applying the above principles to our investigations, we. selected the line 

shown in Map No. 1, w'hich accompanies this. The maximum gradient permitted 
was 1 foot in 33 J, or 3 feet in lOO. In but a very few places have I thought it 
necessary permanently to increase this gradient, and then only in order to effect* 
a great saving in distance. No permanent sacrifice of principle was admitted 
to avoid natural difficulties, such as precipices, deep ravines, &c. ; but in future 
operations within the Himalayah, I would recommend that this point *shoadd 
vecel^a.due attention, as not unfrcquently, a scarcely appreciable'deviation from 
the tide gradient will enable the engineer to escape difficult ground, and to 
effect a reduction of expenditure. In order to show the impossibility of availing 
ourselves of any portion of the old road, I have, in Map No. 2, given sections of 
both the old and new roads between the plains and Simtih; which will cqnvey 
more just ideas of the relative difference betwixt the two, than anything 1,could 
xvrite on the subject. ' v 

11. It will be seen that the now line leaves the plains in the neighbourhood 
of Kalka, and gradually ascends, fur 14 miles, to a gorge ifi the ^tensive range 
of hills which border the plains, and extend frorn the; Sutlnj to the Jumna, pa 
tiic left lies Kuasowlee, six miles distant; nearer, and overlooking the gorge, 
stands the Bawrcnce Asylum. To the right is Dugshai, close under which the 
ixrad winds to the low neck of land which connects the long outer range abovq;- 
mentiuned witThi *the main body of the Himalayahs. Here an abrupt spur 
thrown off to.the eastward, at right angles to the desired direction, renders.a 
lupnerof l,9(m feet necessary. From this tlie line rdns.to the next obligatory 
point ndhr’the vch valley of oolou, which it enters at a spot eminently calcu¬ 
lated for a large. European settlement, ft then skirts rite soutlleiil flank of the 
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Krole inoitxitatii, Kcr^ 'htnni^g thmi^ tHe otHi^toi^ poktt at KuyMtait, «bni- 
SBbiettees an aaetmt of five inii<» to I^ree GHiilit, pmseing a^ve the fine vaBm 

‘;F!nim thf»^{t raas needy leveK ^WHigfa the volcnaie tliiSk tsf Tam 
l>evT, to. an ohli^wh>rf. point within four miles of Stmlah, to whieti it aaoeoido at 
a gradient of Ira 35, steeper than any on the whole line, hot rendered neees- 
sary.by .the elewated position of the saDatariitm. Two and a half milce.le^oad 
Bimlan, after emerging from the fifth obligatory neck, another rugged Spur, 
running to the south-east, renders a tunnel of 550 feet necessary ; frocd whf<di 
the line runs at On imperceptible gradient, foe 40 miles, to the Naghumlali X’Sss, 
9,909 feet al^ve the level of the sea. From this, skirting the Aorthem lace of 
the*massive ‘Huttoo mountain, it holds a level dOurse to the obligatcuy point 
under Bagee-, from which an easy ascent brings it to the highest point.on the 
line at Kundrelah, which has an elevation of 9,060 feet. Descending to the 
obligatory Soongree Pass, it turns northward to avoid the snow limit of 
Himnlayahs, and seeks the. valley of the Sntluj, Skirting this at a genei^ 
elevation of 6,000 feet (tempomrily vitiated by the tremendous cliffs bordering 
the Na^ree torrent,) it crosses the Sutluj River above the old bridge of 
Wangtoo; from which it ascends to the village of Chini, unrivalM for the 
beauty of its scenery and the salubrity of its climate. Gently descending, in 
order to avoid the deep inflections of the snow bed tributaries of tlte Sntluj, it 
runs through the rich vineyatds of Rarnng and Akpah, until it again meets the 
Sutluj, under the town of Soengum and Kanum, renowned no less in the ecele» 
siastical history than in the commercial estimation of Thibet and Western 
C^ina. Under Sapooree the line again crosses to the left bank of the Sutluj, 
no-w flowing at an elevation of 8,300 feet, and taking advantage of an old bed 
of that most turbulent stream, 100 feet above its present level, it emerges on 
'the high lands of Thibet, near the Chinese village Sbipke ; from which, roads as 
old as the people themselves, run east, west, and north, traversed by baggage 
cattle of all descriptions. But it must not be supposed that the ease witli which 
I have sketched the direction of the line afifbrds any adequate notion otf the 
extent or nature of the obstacles which oppose the construction of a road. In 
presenting a summary view of these, 1 cannot do better than accompany it wid) 
such remarks on the geological formation of country as my limited knowledge 
of the science will permit; for there can be no surer criterion of the natural 
obstacles which opp<»e the road engineer’s progress. ^ 

12. On leaving the elevated plain (Composed of looee conglomerate and 
alluvium formed fl-om the detritus of rocks) 1^’ing between the Sewalik range 
and the outer spui-B of the Himalayahs, the ^e enters a series of indurated 
. sandstone piled in confused masses. The angle formed by the mountain side 
varies from 30* to 85*. This continues for about five miles from Kalka, when 
the line enters the basin of the Kossilah and its tributaries, when the slope of 
-the hills becomes less alnrupt, so that all the minor spurs have been reduced to 
terraces for the purposes of cultivation. Higher up, the spurs are capped by 
nresseS of granite and other inferior rocks, forming hard and diflScuIt walls 
through which to excavate a road. As the line approaches the summit of the 
extensive ridge between Dugshai and Kussowlee, tlm slope of tlie hills assumes 
an angle of 40°; and their composition is generally of broken and detached 
, masses of granite, imbedded in stiff ferruginous clay, frequently intersected with 
walls of gneiss and’overlying beds of indurated sandstone, forming obstacles of 
con^jlerable magnitude from their excessive hardness and frequent recuTrence- 
Feiened above the gorge at Dhurmpoor, at an elevation of 4,900 feet, is an 
extensive mound of half-baked stratified rock, abounding with fbssiliferous 
remains, espfecially shells of the Spirifer Walcotii, Gryphsea obiiquata, G. vergula, 
G.' dilatata, Podopsis Iruttculata, Turrilitis * tuberculatus, and* others, which 
i'have been unable to identify. The formation- of the Dugshai bill, and that 
through which the long tunnel is necessary, appear outwar^ to be of granite 
^mtasses and gneiss Wails ; but,our excavators have ex{>n8ed thick beds of graphite 
'nad'tnarli'ffhiich, from their want of consistency and the quan^y of water they 
enntain, ’l^ve coi^dArably retarded the progress of the miners, and rendered 
'ft partial linii^ 'bf the tunnel necessaaty. Ou the spur to thn north thto 
tunnel the line mns througb- masses of ymlow sand, argillaceous^imestomt, and 
odier deposits of the'oolitie system. The arg^Qlaeeous umeston^ i» so rc^tariy 
Stratified as phr^t rectangular bloc)^ valuable for buildmg. A. white 
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magnitude, to a road. <5ini1ah and the Uplands of Thibet 

at the formation of the rann^ betwwn Swg^anu ^tip a^^.^ 

I ne^ say Utde. ««. ‘J®y “Siint’hxterestine to'the geolpfSt. This formation 
but seidom with "»f £^e liS^t Tbf imca slate is piled 

is hossevi^ pre^ant with difficultly to tne ^ 

«p iutp exteiit.®^Neithei-. from bging strati- 

pr^itous operations, and both have been already too 

filed, arfi favoura^ to bttowng - nuarta, picrciag every, de- 

eev^ely tried to yield to fire ^to.^ Vmns of qimrt^^^^^ 

scriptiou of rock, form, a Ume roiik lies ^bova 

Mahaaoo, ’ i_„ jate is strongly impregnated with iron .Ola¬ 
the slate. At Kundrdliffi the tT^ina of the i^ron 

but this wiU he more ^icularly described fieriatter. wnen ire«a » 

abrupt, bre^wg . . weather on their rugged outlines qauses. constant 

tmisjd^o The action of the wMroe -„,i ^w of, enormous size -not,. 

dem^Sc^^and the mwrying <rain and devastation in their 

unfrequently t„|.u,n dPsoH lying on the sfass'p incline of 

impetuous imurse. The thin saturated with ^moisture, and loses ‘ 

the slate hills, in S®’^«y« ^ndei^eath It then slides upon 

its adherence to the i^te Saturn un^ ^ surfhS^roiik liito the glertf 

its base, and d^to its existed % 

below, leaving a delving precipice of bare. roCK arnere k»^ . . « . 

th^ to inmease the difficidfies attending the of a 
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to fb«ftta'>~'iaf-^«{Mi-^itomre <# thtt-kter'dixi^- 
plef3i«d. ^ ■ B«fBii<klifei&«!P^ ito ««iota ^ Itiktit^ti, eind as it 

tiiiihitiga^tKdidyiMtjli^ to afemtt'adec^ 'servioes 'at # gMit d^ttfacd^ 
baiitidiiM^ Mates, they wei^e 'Mii}d<E^ed tit titat'points‘of Hhe 

fine Which laytcfledteil* to tiieir homes. Henee tha'eidtnmencemeiit of tvmd: "bn a 
nt^ljef of dMdeh^'fMititMis.. ; v. . .. ;- 

, 14.'|ditior1lS^neii[y».i^^ his letter, to Govenuxient dat^ the I7tb Serttein Ke r 
ihjSP^ ^lly da^^lf the.nieans he took to obtain the effi^oient perfonaanee o^^hie 
dutieAfiroBi every individual employed on the roa<^. That he was eminently 
successful, admits not of a doubt; but diat the sanguine expectations entertained 
ip, that letter should be irealized* was simply impossible. He then Mated that 
ti^re.'fras httle doubt but; that the whole line fir^m Kalka to Chini, iii the valley 
of Konawur, might he made passable for loaded animals by Kovember ihttO. 
That K that a r^ly level rt^, five feet wide, aud 2.Q0 miles in length, to^ht 
be (mustractM^ through the most precipitous chain of mountmns in the world, 
within a pendd of four months. Major bad only-inspected die 

lower hills. He had not examined the two miles of sheer pfecipica at Muttee- 
■ anah; the. walls of perpendicular rock lining the Nogurree and Munglad ; the 
Rogee Abyss; or,indeed any portion of the Tina ih the rock valleys af l^ss^if 
-andKonawur. The work acitually construMed within these foar numths vras 
the opening of 60 miles of an irregular path, just passable for borsemeb, 
tween SimU^ and Dngshu. Where cliffs occurred th^ were avoided % 
temporary nanp^. made either over or under them. Twen^-five mijes of 
similar pathway were eonstructed between Simlah and Chini; butas intaryening 
cliffs were not rednced, no portion of it was available for traffic* 


IS. I most beiw observe, that I have learned from eitperimtce How - erroneous 
is the system of opening out a hill road to a l»s width, than Wfaat is eVentUfdJW 
contemplated. I do not mean that no lock*spit should be made,, fbr without it 
the road would not he kept level; but 1 object to opening the road first to five 
feet, then afterwards to 12, and then perhaps to a greater width. In opeoittg the 
>road to a width of five feet the excavators^ with great labour, blast and chip on Just 
enough to afford the pathway required, and the debris fidUs down abd fills up the 
re-er^ing angles. When it is reqhired to increase the width, labourqrs have 
to recommence to excavate* the bank above the fiinher cutting, and to perform 
the same openMiqn as was required for the five-feet road, only, that the labour 
is increased in ratio to the increased dimensions of the section. From the aocq* 
mdlatioa of the ‘defirts of the first cutting the natutyd bank below the road is 
hidden; and much labour Is expendkl in removing the rhbhiSh to commence the 
eXcsrvations Ibr the 'foundations of the revetment wtiUs. It is my opihioo, that 
after the cutting of the Ipck-spit, the intended widto of the roadway should be 
finally determitted, and the foundations of the retaining walk kid out and' ex> 
'ca^^ed at once.' The cutting into the hill side may then be commenced, the 
jFragments of ruck being used for the walls as they are dug out. By this m^eans 
all unnecesaary labour will be avoided, the sharp angular toms in the road will 
ba redbteed to a minimtiip* the foundations of the walls, from being cut out 
'■of theunbtoktm hill side, will be stable. 

l(9b The..nu.mher,,cf kbourers employed in tlm construction of .forty-s|x (46) 
miles/iCMmOy I^ehnedy’s pathway was ^0,966, or ttp avenge pf 1,730 labourers 
.per tne dost,at the market rate of 2 anuM ppr ipito, would have been 216 

rtipeeS per mile. The actual cost to Government, in doi^quence of the amqunt 
of tribute, labour at that time supplied, was only 147 rupees per mile. , 

In Ikcemher i860, after Major Kennedy^ 'return to England, I com- 
ineitoed widening of.the,Simla and t|ack,tol2 feet; correcting 

,irregukzities eff g^radlent which had previously-ilieMiKallowed, in ordw to 
-avpl(|:dlpcttU grqq|id: throwing bridge over:,the piihciphl- toi^ntp, and ^Mding 
stwpg ^It was now found thiM the khouif provl^d by the^Hip. 

States,treaties, was such.k* to fender it impoMible ^^the 
€^efhh|l^t,jk»pg^_tp‘ify)^ tbeipseTy^ of it. ^ ‘ ^ * 

/JKf Dkadd triMiCies were loOkcdupMi aaadead Idtter by anp^wr 

.{pttierMtiOtftiiki^iY WhiSit bad btmdited’ by hk mild ink ; and the chrw obeyed 
(..i-ppi• K 3 ’ Vritih 
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with evident relnct^nce the orden of the Political Agent for the nssembhige Of 
working f>artieft. , 

'J'hidi officer (Mr. W, fklwards, of the Bengal Ciril Service), bad been highly 
iastrumeatal in bringing to the notice of the Govemor<-general the erita of the 
b^rar eyateni, and insisted on dte construction of roads as the only means of 
Tcmiming it The assetement of the quotas ot hibourers exigible frem each 
state tor the constrtictiou oi the road vras entrusted to his care; aud Appendix (B.) 
will show how careful he was to make it with reference to the size and psqpnhi- 
tion of the states, so as m no instance to exceed me p&t cent., and in* jfew 
instances half a per cent, of tiie population. But all his etforta failed to enlist 
the good-will of the chiefs towards the work, and altlMugh from dread of 
consequences of disobedience they furnished a considcratile body of labourers, 
Biey adopted no means for their support, and did their utmost to make the woric 
nnptipular with their subjects. The ^est sophistry could hardly lead to the sup¬ 
position that the treaties did uot oMige the chiefs to pay the labourers they were 
bound to supply. For s here would have been the necessity for any stipulations 
hn their treaties, if the British Government were themselves to bear the oost of 
the roadii they desired to construct? Yet of tlie 1.9 Hill Chiefs who furnished 
InbouroTs, not one yielded the smallest support to them whilst employed on tho 
road, and ere ibor mootlis had elapsed, it became evident that the Brittali 
eWemment must take the burden on their own hands, if they aottid not have 
the work stigmatised, in commou with the Mahmondec Oauul, or like works, 
constructed wittt the blood and binews of a starving people. 

From that time every labourer has received from the hands of Government 
offieialo, 2 annas per diem ; the market rate at which labourers are paid in the 
North-Western Provinces. 

For a time an endeavour was made to enforce the payment of a moiety of the 
wage of each party by tlie state to which it belonged; but_ after about forty 
thousand (40,000) rupees had been so obtained during a period extending over 
four years, from the states as jier margin,* it wm deemed beet to discontinue it, 
and the British Ooyernment have ever since paid, from^ tlicir own cofiers, every 
man engaged on the work, so that the treaties of protection under which the Hill 
Chiefs have enjoyed 3« years uninterrupted tranquillity have failed to obtain for 
the British Government any adequate return for the heavy expense that pro¬ 
tection has cost them. 

18. It would be tedious to describe eadh of the tnanv works which were neces¬ 
sary in order to form a nearly level rradway of 12 feet in Width, tbrough 
difficult country before describe<i. 1 will merrfy mention a few of the works of 
greatest magnitude, plans of which acoonapanied my report of the 1st Getober 
1852. The must expensiio undertaking was the I’eduction of tbe'extensive range 
of eliffit which line the western flank of the sacred Tara Devi Mountain. 
These extended for a distance of nearly^ two miles, varying from 50* to 200 
foet in height. One jiortion of 400 feet in length was cut dowja to a deptlS of 
one hundred and fifty feet (iso), in order to obtain u sufficient breadth 
of roadway ; another portion, three hundred feet (SOO') in length, was of such a 
height and so sheer, diat in older to obtain a roadw'ay, the r^uotionof the clifis 
must have commenced tliree hundred feet (300') above th© line of road; to this 
I preferred erecting a \iadact of two hundred and sixty (260') feet across the 


blasting, ^ . rw - - - . 

depth, was made through a bharp projecting sjtur. 'Revetment walls, varying 
from ten (10') to fifty (50') ioet in height, were built in many phu^es. These wt©re 
constructed of hammer-dressed stones laid witiiout mortar, having a general 
batta of one-fourth of their height. 

X cannot gure a better idea of tlie amount of woik performed in opening tbc 
40 miles of road between Simlah and Dugshai to a breadth of twelve feet (X20» 
than by stating the cubic meoburement of each description of work : 

• . , \ 1. Of 


* Kennthnl, Puttceslak, Kombsraeo, Basmltir. 
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1. Of bard rofdkj reda^ble cmly by blas.{iDg. 
a. Of slate^ fhjngler 9tona3y and «arth ' - . ' 

a. Of ineTetment wnlls - - - 

* ' . ' Total Cubic Peet of Work 


' tHuMafe^U 
f • 6;7a4«a«a 

- 14,17Q^17 

- 30,?a«,«73 


Tile avttbber of tabonrers ^employed on this wee 3431012; and tlie ooMi to the 
atiite labour. Company’s rnpees thirty-one thousand and forty-nine, annae 
nine*, and pie six {Co.’s 31,049. 9. 3.); thOre was a further sum of Company's 
rmees -one fhonsand seven hundred and ftfty-dv^ annas four, and six 
(0>/x/{js. 1)755. 4. 8.) expended on art^eOrs; of which class of labour 5,310 
weie employed at an average rate of 4i annas per diem* The cost of superin¬ 
tendence, including all staff salaries, accountant’s pay, and overseer's staff 
allowance,‘ was Company’s rupees twelve thousand seven hundred, and three, 
annas ten, pie nine {Co’s Rs. 12,?0S. lo. e.) ' ' 

There were other incidental e.vpenses for materials, books and stationery, 
amounting to Company’s rupees three thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven, annas nine, pie one (Co.’s Rs. 8,877. 9. 1.) Inecostof toolaand powder 
dhich were supplied by Government, 1 have no means of determining. Tlie 
amount of powder expended was pounds forty thousand (40,000 lbs.). By 
reducing the above to a mileage denomination, we have, as the areiage expendi¬ 
ture per mile, Co.’s Rs. 


On labour - - - _ 

On artificers _ . _ 

On superintendence and acconots 
On contingencies - - - 


770 - - 

44 - 

320 - - 

07 - - 


or a total expenditure per mile of Company’s rupees, one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-seven {Co’s Rs. 1,237). Besides the large viaduct mentioned above, 
eight wooden bridges, varying in span from 30 to 90 feet, of the “Ame¬ 
rican lattice” description, w«ne constructed. They were only furnished with 
single trusses in the manner of “ cattle bridges,” as greater strength was not 
* considered necessary. Heavy twenty-four (24) pounder guns, with carriages, 
were taken over them with safety. These bridges, spanning a length of 602 leet, 
have cost Company’s rnpees nine thousand {Co’s Rs. 9,000). That is, their 
cost per lineal foot has averaged Company’s rupees thirteen, and annas eight 
{Cp.’s .Rs.lZ. 8.) They were constructed solely of “deodar,” with oaken 
trenails. 1 do not, however, now think that they are well suited for the hiils; 
as deodar is not of a nature to withstand the great transverse strain the compo¬ 
nent parts of the lattice bridges are sulnect to ; and the tremendous gusts of 
wind which sweep dowtf the ravines of the Himalayabs, cause much undue 
lateral pressiHe upon the trusses. Tlie largest bridge was thus blown down in 
1833, but has been replaced, without much additional expense, by anotiier of 
simpler descrip’tion. ' ’ 

. Staging bungalows, of si^ rooms, were buiilt at Kearee and Solon, at a total 
cost of Company’s rupees seven * thousand three hundred and fifty-five 
{Co’s Ms. 7,365). 

107 These several Works commenced in December 1850, were completed in 
Sefitediber 1851, between which' periods there veto only,248 working days, in 
cdnieqOence of the severity dt the winter ami the bm^ continuance of the rainy 
season. In^Qctober 1851 the most Noble tlie Bdarquis of Dalhousie personally 
inspected'the whole df the completed works.. 

%‘o. The"wmita since completed to the south'cff Simlah upon the principles of 
‘those just described are roaids 12 feet wide, connecting the military stations" ^ 
Dugshai and i liiussowlie, and Dngsfaai and Subathem;’and the extension of the 
Hi^Ostan ahd 'Tinbet Road to die plains, diife whole'amounting t^ seventy-efnht, 
(78) miles of 12 feet road, constructed upmi true scientific principles, through n 
country uoriveUod in natural difficulties. Ute number oi labourer ein|doyed 
has been 620,228, and the total cost on account of labour to Government, Com¬ 
pany’s rupees seventy-three thousand nine hundred and seventyinne, aiinaa nine, 
and ««*>< (78,971. 9. 6 .); or Company’s rupees nine hundred and twenty- 
two, annas eleven, and pie five {Co.’s 922. 11. 5.) per mile. The widening 
79* K 4 J of 


oir A part 'k S}mW'li«i4 a]|<:’^^l|i^^ W U M;>'ifotW 

(Mid Mkr# y> «xf^ct tlu§ tfiere l^Mfulo ■saomm 

drifi[tAiU^% «i ^8 liplildjRroin tbe^ilAiati'to-SmlaJi, 

is;;lii <w<lvdfWgi«toMi frap* ;daiahal«id ^ Cawi>poi»£ Qtt\y ^% aneypip^. 
w{li tbcr draiuj^ht t» felt, Had tHet will' eHi^t diittl tite liiioap tlnai^a^ tlta. 

dhewah rHie^-ctf JiilSj^Js e&aipti^ed.' Tide* tdatip; 0 t 99 Qt) 'pp iiitduHMEiil'. laltp:: 
Ipodred im 4 tkiS iH laigtb, was coninveeo^ 

, withstanding tlie nature of dbe iillk;‘V.hHtb^d«tUi^ 

until both Mitenitden^ %Hre atobed with' idasuhijr, tw'gldle^y Is ao^ awAanced 
loar.buhdfed ’feMi<^400.0 Into the lofiMlor.' ^'iCl^ 'etcpdaditotleon labour'iip*tO'the 
pretMii|timd'iMHi-hMii^ Ckunpany’s i^peHs €bree lAtousHddX*^*’* B»* s,uoU.)'V ' ' ' 
’^o dthitt‘ bt^Vl^^drlcs which hanre bjeen lately eoaMmUted, er ale now in pir6>' 
grass df <kM»|hr^<Pi^,nm viaduct of (4ao<^ four hundpedandtvtot^y ftot in length,, 
to correcSt ttn of gradient wnich' hhd foitneify bee&'ptoitnittiid ii^tr 

Tanh<71|d^t ^aifoip^'of (lOo') one hundrdd foet to-Klund^ tib&tt toid a queen 
ptot brHrd|ge)(^ 0 S) foirty~hve span near Kearee. Besides the Widening of the 
road to a tolnittti^ %eMtb of idxteen foet, a parapet of ruhbletnasonry, coped 
wHii ttirf. Is bfS^tr constructed wherever reviitolent waU#.<or precipaces exists' 
throttghoitt the 'Imole length of the line. Where the bank iaidopitq|y {oalcea) 
peskSjSix Snohes tjdck are set .at every ten foet.. i intended, to coaat^ them 
with'''a rail,-but tito pilfering propensities of the natives have intotfered rrith this*. 

A dHk' bun^ow .of the largest size is being eompletedal plpriiipqre, whe^ 

, the roads to Jaalii»t,- ituasowUe, Bugshai, and Bubathoo. divei^. . ^ \ 

2l. It i^y be 'satiMhctory to show here"the probabilities of the financial success 
of a d(ginldge>road firoth the plidns to Sinilah, or in other words, the prohaidlity 
of the Khepe b^ag a remunerative one. ' 

in first pUii^^ the distance by this new road from the plains to Simlah is 
56 miles, wbicn upon the opening of the. tunnel, and the c^pletibn of other 
improvdmenfe, wdll be reduced to 50 miles. The distianee by toenld road (which 
is pn^ticable only for porters, and light laden beasts of burdnnX is 49-miles. 
The present ascertainito traffic is above 8,ooo tons per annum, without oalcu- 
ladng the'occ 8 ^ 0 Dal,.increase omise^aeut on the presence ckT the head-quarters of 
the i^vefnment at S^lah. ' 

’the average cdet of transit is Company’s rupees fifty (Co.’s Xs. 50) per ton. , 
The total annual cost is not probably less than four and a half loos of rupees. 
When the ney road'fe feirly opdned ftn- carts, this traffic will be (doubled, as the 
potatoe ground of SSt^Soo are as able to supply 9,000 tons of potal^ as they 
now supply as iinmty hundred weights. The iron of ICtokhai and.Shiel maylm 
produced tenfold beyond the quantity now exported, which if 2,000't^ts. ^ The 
deodar forests of the Pptteeailab and ^euntal' states' may-as wnU' lurnwh ^timber 
for the buildings of Atnballah as for those of KussowUe and Dugahai:. Simltdi 
will become the entrepdt of hill produce instead df' Loo^nah and -StEhmd, and 
when railways intersect India, it will be the sommer residento of European, 
public of the Presidency. , / *' «■' 

"V^^l^&i’her the Government retain tfie trepsit in their hands* isstae liceocesr 
or ei^blfeh tolls, dm .annual returns ought not to be less'Uian 15 per cent* upon 
the Outlay,. ’ , 

But'Dugubai and Subathoo have, yet to be taken into^a^ount. The annual. 
Cost of transmitting Commissariat storto'to toese sttofons-,#'tiot,,leto than ^m* 
pany’s .thpees, ten lbbuSattd (Cb.’s JREs. 10,006). A sn^hj^ W «o pef eent^upon. 
this will al' onceAba ^^the consequence of the totahlishiiaeM'i'of canialge';f^ffic* 
The present average ctot of marebing a re^pment .ft'dna^i^ika to either of theito' 

8Company’s lUpees, two th(raBand'(Cb.*4jRe>^idb90 f'.p '' - 

The c^t i|^toe,totoc by means of , cartoi :^!; be less ^han ConlpM|y’s rup^ 
five h«udb«scf m* -RM. ,500.) The du^y af pfi^t the toeing of soarltot 
goodsandprivato.ftoHto is not probably’less than ,r 

It has been stofed by some, that the annual "rfeptort'C^'abis roadfiiml be ener^. 
mous.' Th^ opiidbh is ,‘proved to be jsrronitoue'by mb feil»,i^t the toads hitherto ' 
consMucted are pt this present moment in .nS 'gem oondith^Hs theyeVer wete^.^ 
and me total atiionnt expended in thirae'yeari on: thd'ye^i^ of' sevenly-eiglit. 
(78) miles, has been Co’s. m. 8,31 S. 15. 5., or Cb^j “Jw- b»r 8, 5. j^ ipae.* 
per annum. As traffic tpereases,, it wBl pro|^b)^^i ^5 :iplxfes|U^ to toetat^^ 

■■ tain portions of the bat it is to be .shppds^ «»t thb inextotse^ traffic ndll 
5 ^ ' afiprd increased income. - 

But 




. ' _ THE'^IN'POSTTAI^ AN‘I3>. 

Rut for above and b!aypn4 these .c<wiSii4<^aiipn%,,i» 

^le vaUies of these, sfionn.tains to future Burpiteim C0|liraists. e 

climate nojiaurpass^in Europe, possessed pf» 8f)| which requires h9tthej.*)^«r 
of men to produce ahythih{i; pregnant wth xnhi^als of nnfenpwht^ *•»<*•' 
extentiv»houndingii» Virgin, forests, the depthut pf which have not 
sound Of the woodiaap’s.^uce. All, and far mp^.than the early J^oitte^ of, 
Americ»l^ev promiOed themselves, is to be found he^, where under tim^hlcssisgsi . 
of a mild and paternal government, ,tlie colonist 'm%ht increase his store, as,, 
fully asswTMl of safety to life and property,, as if the scenew.ere in the hearts, 
of Great Britain^. instead, of under the shadows pf the mj^h^; Himislayahs^' 
Instead afpermitting the old vVom-ont European pensioner to idle, away all that, 
is kft m faim of life* budar the scorching, sun of Chuiiar, it might he worthy; tfaer 
aUention of Government to giye him a cottage and a spot that he might, call his 
own wiihha sonte of these elevated rallies; where, whh sometyng to occupy his < 
time, he might, under proper superintendmice, lay the foundation of an European- 
colony; the yonth of which, educated to a military life in the neighbouring 
“ Lawrence Asylum,” and “ Roorkce College,” might furnish our Indian army 
with recruits.'os strong, and better educated , and. acclimated,. than the inother, 
country does produce- * , • ., - 

23. I will noW proceed to show what progress has been made in the works to.' 
the north of on the line towjnds Tliibet, and should objeotioU be taken 

to it, 1 beg that it will be borne in mind that in the Himalayan working year 

there are not above 190 days.' • , » , , 

From the end of November to the end of March it would be fatal to the 
labourers to be encamped at elevations above 0,000 feet; and again, durii^ the 
w^et season, there are many days when work must be deferred add to this the 
groat natural difficulties to be encountered; the limited amount of labourers- 
that are procurable from the northern states; the feet that these aie changed 


haps most critical times ; and the wonder will not be how little has been accom¬ 
plished, but rather, that anything has been effected at alli ’\^*h the exception 
of two breaks, of two and three miles respectively, 115 miles of su-feet road are 

*^*^^tl^^*there is one abnormal portion temporarily admitted in order to avoid, 
the trem^dousislitfs which line the Nogurree torrent. A few general improve¬ 
ments are required, but the whole is practicable for laden mmes and horse- 
men. At presentjtlie working parties are pushed forward to Wangt^ on the 
Satleiy where I hope they will be able to coutiuue at uort dunn^ the winter, , 
and by next spring, I expect that but 25 miles will remain of unfinished 
work Wween Simlah and Chini^and 60 between Simlah and the frontiers of 

China.' , > s, . 

Where*all is so difficult, it appears scarcely necessary to .particularise 
special works. There are a few, however, which 1 will briefly notice. A tunnel, 
five hundred and sixty feet <66o0 in lengtli has beep driven through a hill 
two and a half miles north of Simlah, and not the least remarkable circumstance 
connected with this work is, that it was construed ^most entirely hy convict 
labour. The rnght-reliefs were alone composed of free labourers,, and a few of the 
same ^assMSfotod during the day in wheeling barrows, dnd in such works ^ the 
convici’ chain; rendered irksome. In the e^cava^fon 6f this work, lOW coU; 
vicllB and ^450 free labourers were employed. At, i^arkct r^ ‘’Vf , V- 
would hfiive cost CompftHY^s rupees ope thousand a^d fitly^$even {Co s.^s. 1,06.7.) 

.Sl.a.'lur.»d.ed » 

ru^es three^undred and ninety-one (C^- R^991.) -A 

paSy’s rupees two hundred and twenty (Ch’e. 220.) w« Ci^eftded «« am¬ 
eers, eo that thtal cost of the tunnel to 0uy«rn«ifnt, jj-iw ^mpany s rupees 
six hundred and cfeyen <CSi»V, .Rx. en.) 
tion was twelve menths. . Considering the v^whle. work 

convict lahonr, I ca^t refrain from expressing , my ^ the ' 

the completion of this feinnel, I have been wholly deprived of the ^etvices 6f the 

few prisoners tbaifyfeWi employed on its . . The‘ 

79. • L . . , , 
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l!li« uejit h«aY« 9 Pj fn^ «ro tH? oW®i haw* b«en out down 

U),u Mtepth^Qi ouu ItMdwwi uud twcmt^fuBl 

BetiMwu Thfog and Mutt«e»iii«h uuwu atiK^ luui tuttu^^ouMi viuduota Ittmi 
bMm «t«6t«d i om t;hMe i« taw Uuitdiad aam t««lV8 futfc. !*> 

Itos^ud Muijtetiuuiith* tba tr^meiiclotta mtff» ttiti wMok a* ii^tarvajla 

owr a fuik lutve hoetw au« d6wt|. to the dopttt oi' o«o hnadiMll* <wd 

tmoif fetdt ( 1 'S 09 , wm tmd a tou-fopt rood bo* ruiii thntw^lb tIMa Iwol** 

piir» wbero fortoioidy a goat ooula uot how foundf atundiug roownf ^Ehuiekafi 
to ThiOd|^ t|)e rpaw ia^wried for five mfiaa ithnnigh ooo ooQiMtoOiio.tfougiia> of 
oUdit. Pafaro aMMmiOR Serahun, it paaa4ia tliwugh tho iaaiirfuti mealipiaoa tiboh 
ovaabang fiia Muajgiodt Ood beyoud Sendiun it is out £ar half a thUa tfivudob a. 
sluMr x»aaa of took** 

IBhexiiunbcrof labooreia employed upon thoae works haa h«on HBS^OaOy th* ooet 
ofathifih, aUtoa deducting Gom{>aay'a mpeea forty thouaaud (CoVt 40«u00)» as 
statod iu pwagrapb X7, to hawe bew suhseribed by tour aiatas» has beau 
Ootnpaay’o rnpaas, sevruiy^'Scren thousand s!« httudred and oighl>y-iS«e 
(Ch’>«, R». 77^966}, or Company's rupees seven iiundred and sist. aoitas tiiM% 
pin aaven (Ch’a iis. 70d. 3. 7.) per mile. 

The expi ndituie on material, with the excehtcun of powder^ has been trifiing; 
of this, OQ,OOU h have been cx[>ended. Eight staging bungalows have been 
orecled at a cost to ti>e State of Co’s. Rs. 9,800. s. 7. • 

SO. A fear remarks upon the inateriu) used in the construction of the road 
worbs, and founfi in the neighbourliood of the line, do not appoar to be irrelevant 
to the sul||}eot off this report; and firet. with reierenee to btdldiug timber. 

It appears to lie a nonnnl coudition of the Hiiiialayan forests that they shall 
mere a northern aspect, the fituiks of the mountains facing that tjuuricr being 
albne corvered with tree vegetation. 8o much is this the case, tluit a traveiler 
fifotn the southward is at first iippressed with the hawen appearance of the 
mountcina and the*utter absence of forest scenery. When, however, be has 
penbfrated further into the interior, and turns Ip’s fece southwards, he is made 
aware of the errouCousness of his first impressions, by the extensive breadths of 
dark pine forests ho finds he has pa8««>d. To account for this singular fact, 
several reasons may he’adduced, although none appear wholly satjsfMtory. It 
mnjy lie foom the accumulation of snow on the northern flanks daring the winter, 
which nrotchts the young phuits from the severe frosts, and afi^ds an inexf 
hmstible auppfy of moisture during the summer ; or pe^aps fifnin the gahe^ 
dip of the strafo being towards tbe south, from which those alopes haw an eretti 
and regntov declination, but retain no depth soil, from the footlity with wbiehi 
it is washed o£P} whereas, from tlie disintegi^ou of the northefn eapoaed 
deep deposits occumnlatc, receiving yearly increase in depth and riefaneas, irm 
tbe debris of decayed vegetation. So rich does this soil become that atelevarioua 
between 8,ot>o and 12,000 feet, some of the meat delicate of Enropran vegetahlea 
and flowers are luturally produced. Asparagus, celery, rhubarb, strawbenriass. 
gMiseberries, rai,puerriet>, scented violets, primroses, potentilias, anemonse, cow* 
sHne, are ell numerous. , ^ * 

I^tn the Hiudostan and Thibet Road, followinu the left or south bank of the 
Ssthdi, it necessarily passes through several extensive foresis, but the mgjoriiy of 
the trees fnrnwh timber of little value, except as ftiel. The immense forest 
extending ftpm the Shatlae Peak in the Bujjie State, to Turanfiah id iCoasWur, . 
(a distanon of «t least lOO miles), does not contain one tjfoe in a tbmisaad eapabio 
of yieldiim good durable timber. "Within this distainea iliere areia fow patches 
of plnuwddodat, f^ari which there can be no finer timimr: and at a fowwr 
elesarioin Wlrips of pinos-loneifolia fit for deal hoacds end battens; but the 
mass of th#.foni!et is of pinns.cxceUsa, and abias*3ts[ytbia«uw the timber of whiolt 
mooh tascfiihite tpat of the spruce fir of Eufope^ and is of little was oxcepit for 
foal Eratn lytetidah upwards, the pfnoa-deodar beoteaw'ilKtte abtmdaat, and 
w*on appriMWbihg tka arid uplands of Thib 0 t,‘it» with the pinuwgatyttBdiaitav , 
(the neoas^ xrifd^* pme) forms tfis genaislttefttegeftiriou. 

Withont.afoipniu|f to notice the deodar ffihrite of lha Putfeaeiilali, Keonthul, 
^ within tan miles ofESmlalc; eatofwhhlihilaw been built th» 

&natwia pf 0agriiMi«r KussowHe, fkihirihodi wril fiixafifo,, and wh^, fifom the 
8}acRt.sighted ‘rapacity, and uegligeneo sof the oWefil* haw been ruthlessly 
destroyed and not replanted. I shril bfiofly tnanttefo '&« posHfOn and edten* of 

rika 
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nx>tiee, attd aan only, be i^mowr^A laftet 
Batae feresta ajso produce i^^alau^ mapl#, hore 0 ^hcBtnu^'|sjtei*|, 
«e«?^(#^ai»»'^od twp oafcs, (Quercus iucaua, and Q.«epiicaap4fol|i*,)r1i»«'itiii^^ 
.la ^fe ^iiiifatWIii .and Atirabte. ' It is little used by.ahe hiU-roea- o« wMOUftt''^ 


adai#4WM»w%' »i<jppepi, «i.a cmriage, ana waggon 
gtXffls we iter cul>io fijot; and tr»insverso strength of deodat j r* 

Ml:,it^6twVkind&trfdalteaespeim6nially determined at varioaaph»c«|;oj|^^i^d4 ‘ 
. It- Js not'u»Ml ’»*ehiagTur«ndah that the deodar b^omea a#ifemedSI|j|^|dw»»- 
mthio a ^moderate distance of the Hver, to suggest .the ijtcw1p^|»^d#f 
iToatW the Mwher ddsTO to, the plains. The rocky nature pf ^the 
fintlni within tl^ hills, and the rapidity ..of its.fell, has until lately he4ti;;i|l!|M^o 
rrenier. M»P»ohahW the success of ^Jfiy attempt to float tmd>«r; fi^ 
elnvhtfra. But an experiment commenced by Mr. .Edwai^es, ai;M; at^ 
by told #ilUaro Hay, has proved the possibility crfdoing so, 
result of .tb« experiroeHt was »ot satisfajctory in a flitonoial; point of v^efcij^.-^% 
.was attribuj^ble,to causes which I belieye to be remediable. * , , y; ;' v 


from a high elevation on the Sutluj, to a point wnere rails may oe.cmmfuawo^ 
was g*iEived-* following were the causes of the want of supoeiM, in 

point,.of,view* • ■< ^ ''^t; 

jUret. The' -difl^lty of itansporting tiie timbeC from where it . wa« Sflled ild thd ' 
teiiNM', precipitous nature of the country. . , " ‘ , ■; 

l&oond, *^tae pi^habie nature of the timber floated,, down, ,f.wnrVfiP*i«,"^ it 

,' ,.- ■ ,' .. '■ 

•* 43fli4. >The hna^oessaiy delay of two years in fl»rwarding it ,W IRerda^ttfe, 
the tiatber Caving been out too late .to take advantagje floods 

“in^e Sin^j, w^id^ut which , there was not oulficiant water ^to float them, doaai, 

. fifcOjCJi''/' •'V''' ' ^ ' /' ’: '■ ' 

■ ■ ;;T!iaiki;u\'Ma-wkhi-'of ».;P1^P^ estebiisI»mentjti^B^diM^wre,-whe^:-t^^^^^ 

trfjafts being focnsafl,*... '• • ■ ,' t 

■' . WTl«^^^|^e*Ba^Wti«sv'n»d'^the,.onlyW|:«Ott'ii^.-'»e®«ss*^.>to;4W^;' 

‘ ^ .%j^w-gtio p of' a ’sliite ^'betwsmi, 4fae'‘iiforest>..janfl.vji^e'wiver., 

...... ... ■'®e...ne«tj«tagejv«jr!d-'iifs^'^^^ 










,, «kin|r. ^4.-* 

. _ , „._ . , . . . 

■v .i 'A%a]ue;«frtM4i'iii^-<«^jbh'im^ be byviV’^|ftc»tei|^^f4jp*^ 

-• 4aQ8bef.^hll^:|l)^ meris'flo<>de4) '■'.>> 

r ■ ‘ *be' fioest ti'inb^v^«i| 

i ' '4»aijce4 ini^.W«no«e|{j applied. b4«u«b.#nriiraie;t%m#i^ 

.£' '/^vei^,jreKt9k' OHi^.'9eUiii{fj>rice'at.Eero9£^por,>'-£^''bufiwci0')<ti|^lh^‘.<wHpl|^9r‘ls 
•. is eniwA ^iibic. foot. I will wertidj^, should pl^|^ 

^if.inytilc^gag^stions, tbe delivery at that/pointy; o» .*N 
of prime "vrood at four annas* p^ eubte v, f ■ 

AAM/lIkMaB B^BkVBkVk 4*lirMlkAk« IkA * M Aik a U I i. L. ^ ^j A' _i' J 


’ Quantitv 



by 


aottfc^oVul^fya^^HW the 



^re^; they we^ felled, end oh being sawn up the. sulphate of ;w4tl. 

. which they had been destroyed, was observed to'bave coloui^^ldi^i^t'Ab^^''por- 
. Hon of the timber. .Four logs were sent‘H>.Captain Johnson, Assisldtit'tQdJkrter> 
haaater-gene^ at ^Jmballah, who, in the' beginning of July had th'eth buried, 
with fotw unimpregnated logs,, in a spot.swarming with white tuits, Thpy were 
‘ ;dt% up ih November, Having been four months under^ound, when it was found 
; 'that ml the unimpregnated timber, with the exception of obe'lpg of d'ebdar, was 
" ■>j|}ore’or''leS8‘ destroyed ; whilst the impr^uated It^, witli the, exception of one 
.in whibh'the infusion had not penetrated the ** alburiiun),”’and^ which. vras coa> 
\j^ttetitly ^ghtly excoriated by the insects, were in perfecit isohdition.' ^ *the iact 
of the infu'inon refiising to pass by the “ alburnum^’ is rema^lced by‘: lindley— 
*, 'juatroducHob to Botany, vOl. 2, p. 320. , , '' 

' ■ Th’n probable cost of thus insuring the durability of the timber 'will be half an 
■ iinna ^r 'cubie foot, if impregnated witli sulphate of copper and sali,’ or one hnna 
if with sulphate of zinc. . , 

Before leaving this subject I am desirous of pressing on the 'hotj[{% of Qovern>i 
'meni the necessity for making arrangements for the piumhase and preservation 
^ of the deodat' forests of the liimalayabs, bordering the SutfuJ; '^bur, ,;and'<rther 
rivets. , These, Mdth scarcely an estception, exist in independent states to which 
we accord protection. ItJs a remarkable fact that more than '^e of the chi^ 
of these states owe jtlieir positions to our generosity, r.ithW than to any rig^it 
derived from birth, and yet there a^e no more * rapacious dealCrtt in any market 
when tlrey find that the Government are in want of dny Urtidie 'they' possess. 




^ require? 

l^rreh hill fojr a sanatarium, the price'cteiftanded would l^iiu j'^lt^pih as might be 
^ked were the ground as pt*oductive as the wheat fieldB'df'|Ci^.^ ., ' 4 . 

,./ /fhe for^tsof .thi far Himalayaha are profiHess to tbe^chie^ aud cbpscq'iientiy ■ 
.rnegl^ed... The^uatural grasses uudemHtfa are of mote Vfdpp to ^ yiliagers <if 
the pines above, which 6ha^.,the^.,a^d;ohew Ithrir ' 

,, ., 

vandi$,&00 
.Butlei’ia]^ 

' wou^'be''''iatiiiiii6i^ -the .most 

Far in t^,inieri<^;Mone bf-^aseata^ 

fo'Hiat 

.'.of th«kpeeiin|aiiy<li#dm'd^^ lilr. 



;)p fall before dm. impm^ident teand 

ows a belt of dry sticks eimi blagkimied stumps e^l^wlde. 




h' 

't 4 kl « .A.A ' . m 

f'.fa |t!^^i<lh«idsua^ 



' koait, ac. ' $$^ 

9V«1«ljligiillf|, pi ilitui viivlii foteeH» of Konttmir^ irbicb» e««D in ths neigh* 
n<^n^rhnodff ihn S^Mnhkh wnrliw^, would Wjk hnte hedn worth half htfof. 

OofMCinieim nowpteased to exnrese a de«ire to out timber in theNachar 
lS»»4e(a, I feel oonfident that, however wortblesN they are at present to the Mm'ah 
nf‘0tuaahir<« the enm ho would demand would be alibo^t prohibitory, aa far aa 
the atseeeaa of thb aoheme dnaitcially ootwidered. t would, therefore, earnestly 
aoltoittpeinfniaaidn to oseertaiu accurately tlm extent and value of the bdsf deodar 
fo^ta on either aide of the Sutluj and Pabur, and at once arrange witli the 
ohibtb ^ie puxo^e of a certain portion of them (say as much as 00,000 rupees), 
at a fbtr valnation. The forests having onoe become the property of Govern-. 

abonid be properly guarded, aUd means for their extension adopted- The 
planting of the liill side above and below the Hindostun and Thibet Uood with 
tine timber trees, is auother part of the same project, which may bu thought 
worthy of the attention of Government. 

I withnow briefly dcsciibe the iron ore exposed by the road excavations, 
or lymg in the \iciiiity of its courses 

It is first mot with near Kundrclah, close to where the two great spurs of Simla 
and the Chot bifnreate, and it extends at intervals over 2(>o square ^iles of the 
latter spur. The species is magnetic iron, and it occurs in very dark iron—black 
grains disst'minutod in veins throughout the mica sthist. 1 believe it to be 
similar in its external, physical, and chemical chatactersto the magnetic iron ore 
of Norway and Sweden. In two distnels, Kolkhai and Shiel, it has long been 
worked by the killomeu, and from its malleability is much prized in the Indian 
market. 

Near Kundrelah, where the Ilindoostan and Thibet Road lays open the mineral, 
the ore enters too intimately into the composition of the compact mica slate, in 
which it occurs, and bears too small a jiroportion to the matrix to afford a profit¬ 
able return ; but nine miles to the eastward, and close to the Pabur river, the 
entire side of a mountain rising 1,500 feet from the valley below and rcachiug 
an elevation of 7,000 feet abotu the level of the sea, was found to contain 
numerous rich veins of niagnetie ore disseminated amongst the mica schist, which 
was here of the most friable nature. A land-lip on one face of the hill afforded 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring \ tllages the means of procuring the ore virithout 
the expense of excavating. 

So disintegrated arc the particles of ore, that on a stream* of water being 
brought oxer the mineral veins, the shale is washed off and the ore, as a course 
granular black powder, remained. Tlie ei^ense of procuring the oic in this 
state does not exceed three annas per cwt. The per-emtage of iron obtainable 
from it is 62*1 

Having obtained a grant of 6,000 rupees for the expcriraeutdl working of 
these mines, a locality was selected where ore, wood, water and fluv weie obtain¬ 
able at tlui least practicable cost. Ore w as excavated with the sanction of the 
Rajah of Bussahir on a condition that he should receive a pei-ccutagc (hereafter 
«ii|o 1>« fixed) npoii the iron produced horn the furnace. 

The sole ^ght of cutting wood over eighty acres of pine forest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the mines I obtained from the villageis of bhicl on favorable terms. 
With prop(‘r coalings the yield of churco.il from this forest bhoiiUl not be less^ 
than 7,000 tons. But within a circle of 10 miles there are forests cai>alile of 
yielding as many millions of tons. 

A, strong stlream of water flowed through the Valley at an elevation which 
admitted of a portion being l^d to the mines by a cut onc-aud-a-half miles in 
length. With proper management, power sufficient to drive machinery may be 
so obtained* lame, as « flux, was obtained for the carriage within a distance of 
tbt^ % 

f Th« lesultof the last few .months’ working has been the construction of the 
watetoaufie, the erection of necessary^ storehouses and workshops, the com- 
pleitoii of oqe biast-fomaee and the semi-oorapletion of two others on European 
princi|des, with several of '■native construction, tffe washing and storing nf 170 
tons of «re, and the burning and storing of n large quant jity of charcoal. 

Tjho estimsuad eo«t at wbioh (if working 'oa an ejttended scale) we can turn out 
> itod, fe ftd mweas per ton; but by tlm intvndijiotfon of machinoiy <tlie ahr^Tumaoe 
* or, better still, fim bot-blast) I feel confident that the Himalayan >inmwotLs of 
Bbiri might tm brought to inoduoe iron at the same rates as those or Merthyr 
pp. t.3 TydvU . 



''X'li«t¥e' i»Mll^id‘ ii'kap.tbe'{St««tki(Qi#^i^pjtei‘%£^^. 

tii<d''btte{iD^n'df’<3Fe«e^^n^ to 

\i»aif^tttttaii 0f;tibe''T!fliii^/wy(:h for . 

, 'prtt^ Safe 'iii||idibi|»ffity for ^ V t ‘f-; - 

'a^t'Tbe «j»t}am/W .^eooWnts wlMch' 

HMidoetan from its yeaWi^'is 

, de^Brytins Qf^joipfa’ce lit-this report. 'It'-i® .wHioh',*Sf 

,tbe 'sopmntend^t ^ 'works does "his duty, WBfotds'Wtii- 
, fra^^. It has proved successful with fifteen different vf,ofrks in ha^,' «nd I nnt 
oonfildent would do the same with .five times that nikdther an|' with'^^hy afoount 
of i^enditure. , That it hus been successful is owing ipj^' sepaiailDOiiih Oil 
dot«dls,'of the accountant’s department from ihftt 0f.^e; exeov^|ve^ 

Sts head .a..:^esponsible i>a?ty qualified fur the duties of an aocqui^ht^- ' ’ ' . 

. The appointmontof. Mr. J. Graham relieved the supeOintdp.ddhtr.df the rbadjm 
sdl responsihiiity Of details in accounts, and by doing so afibrdt^ .^iu incgnfiiii^l'^ 
opportunities oi.r jgiving his time and ..attention to the constructive diuties oftidh* 
office. 1 feel aS^urod that the appointment' of an efficient aceeuntabt % diyijnO^ 
of public works whwe'extensive operations sure in progress Would, so far'lfrdm 
increasing tlie cost of tlie works, effect a large reduction in expenditure, as! it 
Would render the principal officer and his subordinates more efficient, inasmuch 
Xas tbenrtisne and att<ntion would be wholly devoted' to .^e economical •eonstruC'* 
tion of the public works.entrusted to their ebarge. 

htequisition's for advances for the payment of labourers are sent into, .the,ofEkn 
' ofiM'erain ehatrgeof divisions and overseers in independent charge of.sections. 
'Ine 'accountant examines their respective accounts, and if they exhibit close 
balances hO forwaii'ds their requisition to the superintmident, who affixes his 
signature and returns them to the office, when the money. is •immodtately 
fk’spatofaed'. In oases of emergency the accountant is authorised to comply with 
requisitions in anticipation of sanction. The amounts of these advances are 
entered to the debit of the parties in a waste cash'^book* Overseers* or others 
in charge of sections, submit daily to the soperintemlent lithographed reports of 
the number of men and artificers ou each description of work under their charge, 
and as the system of daily payments to labourers is enforced on this work, a cer¬ 
tificate to the following effect is entered at foot of the “ daily report: ” 

“ We do hereby certify thaf the numbers returned in this report'were present 
on this day, and employed solely on Government works.; and (hat, the sums 
said to.tlte labourers of each state by A. B., in the presence of 


specified were paic 
C. D. and E, F. 


Officers in charge of Division. 1 In chayge of Section.’’ 

These reports are aggregated in eight-day reports (or three reports per month), 
which accompany an abstract exhibiting the amount of Oasfa receibod in.advamm 
on requisition, the amotmt of pay accounts for laliour, and bills for, mateiri^s 
mtpended, aqd inOidonial charges, for . all ^ which vouchers/-or^reoeiptsaate 
requisite, l^ese, after having l^ii ** passetl”' by^tbe«npetiatendi^,.are-cl«se^ 
examinedntsfo their .particular correotnei^ bytho aeoMintawt:. The.debit sufo of 
these atummofo relieves the waste cash-book, and-.the' orcdit aide, nr itenasfof 
expenditure, are transferred to the day-book, whence they|^re/po6lod itev.-fiboir 
resp^tiye'divhdonsf - ‘ t 

At inierreds'^ of thvoa, m^ntha, or onof^in^.'^pfatieutav'^^Wti^^^a 
general -inSpeeSaon oi';'ibo aecounfo--»s*maidi^Vl^''''^<?*^:*¥>i0<HniHmnd^ 
oariefal audit attaohes^ik mgaature to 'the 4hliu^Of;Wih'.'» .and fo^Mhaftia< 
certificate, eff «u«h audit, which, with the vouelmtis, ^>d<m0eiiud .wtth,(4^ <^^^ 
records. An' ibis kind prceedes'’ 

aoeoimts ctint^ -Ojiikidfitted .to' the .^fiSoS' 

for‘fheekpondzri)i(W>np^'«iidctiOfied'.d!iD^'<imrirW#^ 

'Speedily relieves tho .iuptutlnfeiident .lof the road ffoih hrs respoiif^U ^ 

... ■ . .V ■ t... . 


Overseer, 






T^mtmOST^m ANB TIBST BOAD, 

a« 0 ount« IjidepeiiKi^ of tools and matcrialiSf wlitch arc supplied on iudaot by 
the variipwe many articles of u local cJmmciar aroTeuuiml 

foi^ the woricat Tb«^ we ^iUrer inanufaQtarcd on tlie works or obtained fmm 
coniraotore and tradesiueo* They are entered to the debit of the general etoek 
account, winch obtains a corresponding credit by debit to tiie particular disisioit 
or work upon which they have been expended* Previous to any material being 
orderodi tlie siguature of the supcriiUenUeat is afiixod to the indent, which has 
^ been previously signed by the overseer, and couuterbigueci by bis o^er« as 
absolutely necessary. At the beginning of each month these indents are for^ 
warded to the superiutendent, in support of accompanying bills, for the cost of 
matdriai, tJlo items of which, with tlicir prices, arc tested by thu accountantu 
Thu bills, if satisfactory to the superintendent, receive Ins Huiietiou, ?md form 
vouchers either for mouihly contingeut bill submitted to Government, or fur tlie 
general bill for works. 

The whole of the jiermanent estahlishmout are paid as soon as possible after 
the first of each month, and a receipt tcikon from each individual. Tliese are 
deposited in the office as vouchors for the establishment abstrAct, the details of 
which are entered in the day-book, and each division or work debited with 
its sliare. By tlit&e means tlu' road officers and overseers are reciprocally chocks* 
upon each other in the matter of disbursements, and tim superiuteOdeitt and 
<iCCouutaiit in the mutter of ac<*ounts. 

Every month a progress repfirt is furnished to Government, whicli exhibits the 
amount of work executed in odch division, the number of labourers employed, 
and the amount of cash expended. 

Till' following books are kcjit in the office:— 

1st. Divisional ledger, in which is entered front the day*book the various 
items of expenditure incurred in each division. 

‘2d. The day-l)ooIc, in which all items of expenditure arc entered, with 
numeral referouces to ledger and voucher^. 

3d, Cash-book, in wliich nssiguments and valuation statementb ore debited, 
and all audited billb credited. 

4th. AVaste cash-book, in which arc entered all advances on account of 

works. 

• 

5th. Bill book, in which all bills are entered, and endorsed with copy of 
civil auditorls passing* « 

«th. Indeti^-bcjok, for toots, stores, and materials obtained on indent* 

7th. Stock-*book. 

8th. Official letter-book. 

Otlu Deini-*offiotal letter^book and circulars. 


29. Havinjg stated the result of our operations during the past five yeai% I 
will now briefly ^ow the work still to be doue. 

With reference to the road between Simlt and the plains, I Imve nothing fur¬ 
ther to propose. Within six mouths 1 lullv anticipate its completion to a niiui- 
mum width of 16 feet, which is stifficieiiL for general carriage traffic. Mach of 
theiroad will be above 20 feet in width, but 15 will be the mitiimuiu wichiu the 


parapet walls* 

The extensive works connected witli the Diigslmi Tunnel will not be 
plet^ for three years, but, us before stated, this will not affect the gtmtral use- 
mlness of the line*. • 

/ With the exception of the tunnel, I already possess funds sufficient for tins 

completion of this part of the road. 

Tjie military road from Kussowlie to Buddee, to open out a direct commu¬ 
nication between the Punjab and the military ean^tcria, is under course of com- 

pletionv , , * . 

• With vespect to the road from Simldh to the Chinese frontier, I must conside# 
it to teniM^e in the neighbourhood of the first Ciiinesc villaee met with, 
Shiititd, as ^ond that wo canuot work without the sanction of, tl^e Ohfn,ese 
Govomment. Besides, as formerly stated, whun once that point is reached, all 

V 4 obsta<fles 



«8 MINUTES AND CORRESPONDENCE BBtATlNCf tO 

to caiTiftgti by bcaftts of burden cease. Broad tracHe formed tbe 
most ancient times by the coubtant )>assage of horses and other baggfjtf^c aniinalB» 
eommttuivatc with tlie cities of Central Asia and Western China; and the only 
difficulties tliey exhibit are those incidental to a thinly populated country, lying 
at a general elevation of 16,000 feet. 

About 70 miles of very difficult road *till remain undnished; and ttD that 
which has been reported completed to six feet in width, several improvements 
are reqniretl. • • 

The monthly grant for these storks has hitherto been limited to 3,000 rupees. 

I Imve alread^'solicitcd its increase to 6,000 rupees, in order to insure the more 
speetly completion of tlie works. With this grant for a period of three yea^ I 
feel confident of finishing the cntiic line from Slmlali to tlie Chinese territories, 
level almobt throughput its whole extent, and broad enougti for the tmnsport of 
goods Oil mules and liorscs. I have further proposed the erection of staging 
bungalows, at every lit miles, at a total cost ot 16,000 rupees, 

80. I cannot close this report without bringiug to the notice of the Governor- 
general in Council the zeal and intelligence displayed by the several officers 
who have amisted in bringing these important works to their present forward 
condition. * Lieutenant Dawbon (now Executive Officer iu the Punjab) and 
Major Cautley (Hetfred List) each showed the most praiseworthy energy and . 
perseverance m carrying out my orders, at times too when difficultiw of no 
ordinary magnilnde opjiosed, and when from tlie apati^y and indolence of the 
hill-men the greatest di-coiiragcmeuts were placed in our way. Lieutenant 
Johnson, of the 33d N.I. (now Assistant Ouartennabter-General at ITmballaii) 
and Lieutimant Montgomerie, of the Engineers, each for some time in com¬ 
mand of the 6th Company of Sappers and Miners attached to Uie road, entered 
entiicly into the spirit of the work and gave me assistance as fully and cheer¬ 
fully as if they had been ofiitcrs of the road dcpaitment. Since their removal 
to higher employ, Mr. T. W. Knowles, Assistant Executive Officer, an intelli¬ 
gent and zealous young man, and Liintenaut Price, .list N. L, have done what 
they could to fui-ther the work. The bitter has lately been succeeded W Lieu¬ 
tenant Houchen, of the 66th N. 1., who I have reason, to believe will afford me 
every satistaction in the discharge of Ids duties. 

Of the accountanlH department 1 have before spoken, and will therefore merely 
state my entire satisfaction with the manner iu which the head of it, Mr. Gra- 
liam, has conducted his duties. 

1 will venture to say that no class qf men in India have undergone greater 
privations with cheerfulness and unremitting attention to their duties tbiui the 
assistant overseers of the Department of Public Works and the noif-comniissioued 
officers oi the Sapjiers and Miners attached to this road. They have been vo- 
quiied to remain under canvas in all '>easons, and these, within the Himalayas, 
embrace the extremes of tempcratuie. 

Some have been for years attached to distant divisions in the far interior, shut 
out from intercourse with their comrades and deprived of many of the comfort^ 
of life. 

Of the iisefulne«o and geniTal good conduct of ibc small detachments from 
Her Majesty’s 22d, 32d, 53d, and 98th Regiments, which have been from time 
to tunc emjdoyed on this road, 1 cannot speak to highly: they are zealous, 
honest, and hardworking men. Some of them have fittM themselves for inde¬ 
pendent charge of sections. One of them, who eould< neither read nor write 
wlun he joined the work, now couducts the duties of an assistant overseer totny 
|K*rlect satiiffaotioi). As the 30 rupera per mensem they now receive ns staff 
allowanccn is small in a country where provisions are dear, I have to solicit the 
sauttiou of Government to an increase of ten rupees per mcqscm, to the allow¬ 
ances ol'those men Vlfhom I mat find worthy of it. < ' 

The value of such wen iu operations such as this, caOtiot ‘be o-vei'-rated, and 
were their «erviceS more geuerally available, a great saving, botJi iu uiouey and 
time, would be manifost in the public works of ludia. 

’ VI hav<^ &c., • 

I (sf^ptod) Jiriggt, 

Simlah* 10 December 1866 . * Superintendent, Hill Roads. 
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THE HINDOSTAN AND TIBET ROAD, &c. 
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Minute by the Most Noble the Governor-General in Council, concurreii in by 

the Members of Government. 


Hindostan and Thibet Road. 

• 

1. The general Report which has now been submitted by Lieutenant Briggs upon 
the HiU *Road, whicii has been for some time under construction from the plains 
of Hindustan near Umballa, to the frontier of Thibet beyond Chitii, in Kunu- 
wur, was prepared at my request* The work is one which deserves to be better 
known than it is, and to that end it has been my intention that it should be 
publi^ed as one of the selections by the Government of India. 

2. In a former Minute recorded upon the 6th July 1852, I endeavoured to do 
justice to the great merits and exertions of Lieutenant Briggs, by whom this 
work had been principally directed up to that time. On Lieutenant Briggs* re¬ 
turn from leave, rendered necessary by the consequences of exposure in the 
hills, he again received charge of the road. I can say. nothing more laudatory 
of Lieutenant Briggs, or more true, than that he has fully maintained, since his 
return, the reputation he had acquired before his departure. I shall leave India 
with full confidence that the project of forming a road from thfe'p’lains of India 
tqjrhibet, which I have regarded as of great importance in' many ways, and in 

''which 1 have taken a strong interest, will be cornidetcd in due time, and will 
be productive of all the benefits that have been anticipated from it. 

3. To that end 1 would sanction the grant of 6,000 rupees a month, which 
Lieutenant Briggs has shown will be required to complete the road in three 
years to the frontier. 

4. I would offer to Lieutenant Briggs, on the part of the Government, a 
renewal of the sentiments which were expressed to him in 1852, together with 
the marked thanks of the Governor-general in Council. 

5. Lieutenant Briggs should be requested to convey to the officers he has named. 
Lieutenant Dawson, Major Cautley, Lieutenant Johnson, and Lieutenant Mont¬ 
gomerie, engineers, the thanks of the Government for their exertions in this 
work. 

The full approbation of the Government should also be expressed to Mr. 
Graham, and to the body of the overseers, wdio well deserve the smalLincrease 
of pay which Lieutenant Briggs recommends. 

(signed) Dalkousiey 14 January 1850. 

I concur, 

(signed) Dorin^ 18 January 1856. 

jr. P. Grants 18 January 1856. 
1?. Peacock, 19 January 1850. 


(No. i6ol) 

Extract from the Proceedings 
in Council, in the Public 
21st January 1856. 


lIMOftl 


the Most Noble the Governor-General of India 
Works Department (Public,) under date the 


(No. 512 .) * 

LiBtter from Lieutenant D. Briggs, Superintendent, Hill Roads, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. JE. Baker, Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, Fort William. 

Sir, * jRimla, ,6 December 1856. 

I HAVB the honour to report, for the information of the most Noble the 
Governor-general, that I have lately completed a survey of the country between 
Chini and the Cheese frontier, and have ascertained that but 35 miles.of road 
are required to bring the termipus of the Hindostau and Thibet Road wjndiin ,the 
Thibeton provinces of China, at a rioint where roads now practicable for neasts of 
70 . '* M ' burden. 



,•MINUTES AND CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 

burden, stretch eastwards and northwards towards the emporiums of L^, 

and Yarkund, passing through the shawLwool and borax-producing districts of 
Changtang and Rudok. 

2. I will mot here enter into a detailed account of the line, whether as regards 

its difficulties of construction or the benefits which must accrue from it, as I have 
noticed these in detail in the report on the whole undertaking which I am now 
preparing, by his Lordship’s orders, for submission to Government. present 

object is to bring to the notice of his Lordship in Council the extreme aiffi.cul** 
ties 1 have encountered from an insufficiency of labourers upon that portiofn of 
the line within the Bussahir territory to the south of Chini, in consequence' of 
which its completion has been greatly retarded, and to represent the irftpossi- 
billty of eitlicr completing it or commencing upon the line beyond towards 
Thibet, without such increased expenditure as shall permit of the entertainment 
of a greater number of labourers. Without entering into a dissertation on the 
existing treaty between the British Government and the Hill States, by which 
the latter are bound to provide labourers when the exigencies of the former 
require them, it will be sufficient to state that the Superintendent of Hill States, 
when fixing the quotas of labourers which each state should furnish for the 
road, cousidered that out of a population of 120,000, it was not politic to call 
upon Bussahir to furnish more than 600 labourers, to be paid at the rate of two 
annas per diem. But during the seven working months of this year, that sttfte^ 
has barely averaged 500 labourers per diem, a party wholly insufficient to carry 
on with’energy the exceedingly difficult operaiions in that country. 

3. It is known to his Lordship’s Government that the expenditure on the 
liindostan and Thibet Road, north of Simla, is limited to the small sum of SOOL 
per mensem. This is little more than sufficient to pay the 600 Bussahir 
labourers, and yet with this allowance we have opened 110 miles, leaving only 
39 to complete the line as far as Chini, or 74 to bring liindostan in as easy com¬ 
munication, for beasts of burden, with the western provinces of China, as Benares 
is with Calcutta, The total cost of the undertaking to the British Government 
has been 0,000/. 

4. I have no expectation of Bussahir being able to furnish more than the 
present nominal quota, and 1 must therefore look to foreign districts for the 
supply of the requisite number of labourers. But these will not, and cannot 
be expected, to accept service in a country where food is four times dearer than 
in the plains of India, unless the wages offered are irf accordance with the high 
rate of food. I have therefore to submit for the consideration of his Lordship’s 
Government, that the present monthly grant of 300 /. be doui>led, in order to 
permit of the more speedjr completion of the road. 

5. I beg also to enclose, for\hc sanction of his Lordship fn Council, a bill 
amounting to CoJ*s Its. 9,090. 5. 7. for eight dak bungalows constructed between 
Simlah and Serahun, which afford accommodation for travellers at each stage. 

A portion of their cost has been defrayed from local funds, as per Government 
lettei^y No. 3219, of the 10th September 185^|||||iUhave further to request tlie 
sanction of Government to the construction ofJjj^Hytiungalows ac6ording to the 
annexed statement, wdjich will provide accom^^KKmon along the whole line as 
far as Chini, and thus render it unnecessary for travellers to carry with them 
camp equipage, which will eflect a great reduction of begar.” They are also 
of great service to oqjr working parties, in attbrding shelter to the officers^ and 
European soldiers during the severe weather they are not unfrequently ejq>osed 
to. 

I h^e, &c. 

(signed) ^ David Dri^gs^ 

< Superintendent, Hill Roads.* 



THE HINDOSTAN AND TIBET ROAD, &c. 


Public Works Department.—Public, No. 147. 

(No. i 6 i.) 

Letter from Cai>tain H. Yule, Under Secretary to the Government of India, to 
^ Lieutenant Z>. Briggs, Superintendent of Hill Roads. 

Sirv Fort William, 16 January 1858. 

I AM ^reefed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 612, dated the 
etii ultimo, with enclosure, reporting that you have completed a survey of the 
countryHbetween Chini and the Chinese frontier, and that but 35 miles of road 
are required to bring the terminus of the Hindostan and Thibet Road within the 
Thibetan provinces of China. 

2 . The most Noble the Governor-general in Council sanctions the bill sub¬ 
mitted by you, amounting to Co.'s Rs. 9,y00. 6 . 7., for constructing eight'staging 
bungalows, at every 10 miles, on the Hindostan and Thibet Road, north of 
Simla. This, I am to observe, is in excess of the sum of 0,410 rupees, originally 
authorised to be expended from local funds for bungalows, at every 15 miles, 
under orders of Government in the Fori'ign Department, com mOTM catpd* to you 
in l^r. Officiating Secretary Allen's letter. No. 3219, of the 10 th September 
-1852. 

3. II is Lordship in Council is also pleased to sanction the erection of seven 
additional bungalows, to complete the chain at lO miles apart as far as Chini, at 
an estimated cost of 16,000 rupees, 

4. Under the circumstances represented, the Governor-general in Council has 
been pleased, in compliance with your rccorniiiendation, to sanction the present 
monthly allowance for expenditure on the Hindostan and Thibet Hoad being 
increased from 3,000 rupees to 6,000 rupees. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) //. Yifle, Captain, 

Under Secretary to the Government of ludia,. 


(No. 84 .) 

Extract from tlie Proceedings of the Right Honoiiruble the Govemor-Genonil of 
ludia in Council, in the Public AVorks Department (Public), under date the 
1st August 1858, 


’ '*(No.'45.) 

* t 

Letter from Captain J5. Briggiy Superintendent, Hill Ruads, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. JE- Bakevy Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, Fort William. 

Si^, Simla^ 12 June 1856. 

I HAvp the honour to transmit herewith the progress report of the Hindostan 
and Thibet Road for the month of* April 1856, wliich I request you will have the 
goodness to submit for the information of the Right honourable the (ioveruor- 
general in Council. 

Absence from Simla on special duty in the Punjab has caused the delay in 
transmitting this document beyond the usual period. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) * Z>avid Briggs, 

Superintendent, Hill Roadck 
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I .. . . .. .....— . . 


HINDOSTAN AND. 


M ^ 

PAoaRESR Report of Work^, Laboure^d Employed, an^ 


A 


DIVISIONS. 

Complelcd up to 

3lBt March 1856, 

Completed during 
the month of April 1856, 

Remaining to Complete, 

No. of Labourers 
Employed up to 

31st March 185^ 

Average No. of 

Coolies on T6 feet 
road per MQe. 

"w « 

To 

IG feet 
Wide. 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

To 

6 feet 
wide. 

To 

IG feet 
wide- 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

To 

6 feet 
Wide. 

r 

To 

16 feet 
wide. 

To 

12 feet 
wide. 

To 

6 feet 
wide. 



M. F. 

M, F. 

M. 

F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 



• 

1. Kalka - 

13 2 

16 5 

• 


2 6 

* 


0 6 

- 

- 

- 

299,836 

10,032 

- 

Dugshai Tunnel 


\ 

o'-JJSl 

. 


. 

0 

- 

- 

0 

. 

- 

42,552 


• 
















Deon ditto 

- 

0 Oils 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 oes8 

- 

- 

4,380 

- 

- 

2. Krolc - - - 

20 5 

40 1 

- 

- 

2 7 

- 

- 

12 5 

- 

- 

- 

614,413 

10,100 


3. Lower Simla - 

0 2 

4 5 

- 

- 

0 2 

- 

- 

4 1 

- 

- 

- 

62,443 

12,800 


4. Mahasso ; 









• 






Tunnel - - - 

- 

0 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,400 

- 

- 

Road - - - 

- 

- 

15 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

0 

25,280 

- 

i ^ 

5. Matteeana 

- 

- 

2G 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

330,558 

- 

! - 

6. Kundrola. . - 

. - 

- 

.34 

4 

- 


- 

- 

. 

1 

2 

123,736 

- 

















.2« Serahun - - - 

- 

- 

28 

7 

- 

- 

- 

" n ’ 

- 

4 

1 • 

344,374 


- 

8. Turunda - - - 

- 

- 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

5 

104,744 

- 

- 

9. Chiui - - 

- 

- 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- It 

- 

12 

4 

6,674 

[ 

- 

- 

Branch: 




- 











ICaBSOwlie and Buddee - 


6 3 







8 5 



116,328 

• 

^ • * 

18,09C 

1 

Total - - - 

„ .j 

6H 

120 

3 

5 7 

o 

o 

w 

- 

17 4 

8 

32‘ 

5 

2.080.618 


• 


Hf. d, p. 

Alnount 1'^xpenilod on labour up to SOtli April 185G - - - - - - 2,85,496 - - 

r Ditto ditto recovered from Local Funds - - - * . 1,811 - - ^ 

’{ Ditto ditto from those States who have worked their (ooliee within 

L their own Territories - -- -- -- -- 40,848 - - * 

-- 42,659 - - 


Amount Expended on Labour by Government up to 30th April 1856 


iZs. 2,12,837 
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THIBET ROAD. 


% 

Gasb^lxpendod on Labour, for the Month of Apnl 1856. 





1 

\ 



1 




“sl,; 

Hi. 

C 'o 

S' o 5 

2 

ifl 

J" C ^ 

I'S's 

Sit 

Arerage No. or 
Coolies on 16 feet 
road per Mile. 

Average No. of 
Coolies on 12 feet 
road per Mile. 

Average No. of 
Coolies on 6 feet 
road per Mile. 

Cash Expended 
up to 

31st March 

1856 

on Labour. 

Cash Expended 

during 

the Montli. 

Total 

Amount of Cush 
Expended 
up to 

10th April 1856. 

Date of Superin¬ 
tendent's last 
Inspection. 

REMARKS. 






Ri. a. p. 

JR». a. 

P* 

Re. . a. p. 



- 

40,672 

14,784 

- 

- 

37,383 - - 

5,084 > 

- 

42,467 - - 

m 

The widening to 16 feet nearly 
completed. 

- ‘ - 

3.808 

m 

• 

- 

- 

5,319 - - 

476 - 

- 

5,795 - - 


entrance with ina«ionry ( 
gallery afivanced 60 feet during 
Uie month. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

535 - 

- 

- 

535 - - 

* 

Excavations Interfered with by 
heavy breaches at mouth of gal¬ 
lery. 

- 

93,280 

32,440 

- 

- 

80,679 - - 

11,660 - 

- 

92,339 - - 

- * 

The widening to 16 feet progress¬ 
ing satisfactorily. 


5,904 

2,952 

“ * 


9,091 - - 

738 - 


9,829 - - 

1 ” 

1 

1 

The widening to 16 feet progms- 
ing satisfactorily. 

. 


. 

- 

. 

611 - - 

. 

- 

611 - - 

i 

Completed to 16 feet in width. 

' l,Cf55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,943 - - 

- - 

- 

3,943 - - 

Completed to 6 feet in width. 

12,2% 

- 


- 

- 

41,452 - - 

- - 

- 

41,452 - - 

eo 

Completed to 6 feet in width. 

3,58 i 

M 

p 

- 

- 

- 

16,324 - - 

- 

* 

16,324 - - 

- - 

Completed with exception of one 
mile. 

11,920 

512 


* 

- 

43,466 - - 

64 - 


43,530 - - 

- - 


22,640 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13,093 - - 

• - 

1 

13,093 - - 

- - 

[ 'Work in these Divisions vrtirBh 
f'commehood 1st June 1856. 

632 


- 

» 

- 

1,037 - - 

“ 

1 

1,037 - - 

“ - 

J 

« 

* f 

- 


- 

14 541 - - 

- - 


^4,541 - - 

• - 

Work temporality suspended on 
this Blanch to afford additional 
labour to the mam line from 
Kalka to Simla. 

■ 

144,176 

- 

jf 

i ' 

i 

2,67,474 - 

18,022 - 

- 



# 


> HUl Roada Office, S>mla»\ 
1 May ma. J 


(Signed) Demid BnsiffSt 

SuperiDtendent^ Hill Roadi* 


A 


East India lIouse,"| 
2 February 1857. J 


(True copies.) 


J. S. Mill, i 
Examiner of India Gorresponclencei 
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east INDIA d(ROADB). 


MINUTES and CORRESPONDENCE in 
refei«nce to the Projed •of the IIinbostav 
and Thibbt Roaii, with Jfteports oT‘ Ma|hr 
Kennedy and Lieutenant Brtggs relating 
thereto ^ and, an Account of the Expenditure 
incurred in the ConstructioJS^f ^e New Road 
between Kaika and Dug9hai<* 


{Mr, Kennedy,'^ 


Orderedf by The Hpum: of Comranns, io be Printed, 
4 March 185^. 


[PWee 4 s.] 
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EAST INDIA (KAILWAYS). 


HETUitN lo an Order of the Honourable The House of Conunona, 
^ •• dated 25 Miirch 1 S 58 ;— 


A of aU Sums disburaeii by the Govomraont «)f IjiclitA on account ot 

JwTKUKST upon Railway Cai^ti ai of Companiks onrryinj? oii.Wouks in India, 
from^Iie Commencement of Railway Operations in that Country to the present Time, so 
far as the same can be obtained in tliis C<.>untry without reference to India ; and stating 
the Aggregate Amount paid to the Shareholders of each separate Company, and the 
'^I'otal Amount of Capitaj. raised by each Company, and paid by them into the Home 
and Int>ian Tkeasuiues.” 

East India House,! J* J), DICKINSON, 

27 Ajiril 1858. / rfji^?ctB.rysft 


STATEMENT of the Amount of all Sums disbursed by the fTovevnment of Tndui on account 
of iNTi-RiisT upon Railway Caimtal from the Coniiiiciioement of Railway OperatiouR in that 
Country io the present Time, so far as tho same can he obtained in this Country widioiit 
refemneo to India. 



1 

In li)NGLANJ> 

In India 

Total. 

----- 

(to;n March 1858). 

flo 30 Juno 1857). 


T. s, d. 

,£. A*, d. 

£. -sr. d. 

East Indian Railway - - - 

i,oors,or>4 17 7 

27,423 ,3 - 

1,094,078 - 7 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

30<»,<>17 - - 

51,892 ^ 4 

447,909 - 4 

tffiilfadriis Railway - - - 

200,730 12 ~ 

- 

260,736 12 - 

Rombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway 

41,057 7 4 

568 1 2 

42,515 V 6 

Bcinde Itailwov - - - - 

35,382 5 7 

805 30 0 

36,187 10 4 

■ * 

1,800,748 2 0 i 

80,078 15 3 

1,881,426 17 9 


STAtEMENT showing the Total Amount of Cat»itai- raised by each Railway Company, and 
paid by them Into the HoMn and Indian TnuAsirnies of the East India Company. 


__ 

In England 
( to 31 March 1858). 

In India. 

Total. 

• 

East Indian Railway Company - 

£. 

7,759,040 

4. 

4 

d. 

£. 4 . d, 

227,848 19 lO 
(to 31 Jan. 1858). 

7,935,798 

A. 

3 

d. 

10 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company. 

3,350,257 

8 

4 

325,990 14 R 
(to 28 Eeb. 1858). 

3,682,248 

3 

— 

Madras Railway Company - 

2,689,800 

- 

— 

- 

2,680,800 

- 

“ 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway Company- 

723^8 

1 

5 

11,080 0 3 

(to 31 Jan. 1858). 

734,537 

7 

8 

Scinde Railwaj^^ompany - 

934,150 

10 

9 

12,050 6 7 

(to 31 Jan- 1858). 

940,200 

16 

4 

EaskTii Bengal Railway Company 

35,000 

- 

i 

- 

35,000 

- 

}- . 

1 

ir>,49tf,6or> 

4 

6 

576,979 0 4 

16,073,584" 

10 

10 
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EAST INDIA RAILWAYS. 


RETURN to an Order of tho Honourable The House of ComitionF, 
dated 1 2 February 1857 


if A RETURN /*»of the Total Amount of the Capital due to the various Indian Railway Comp\nies 
^ fSmaiiiing in the Home Treasury of tho East India (’ompany on this last day of every Month, in tlic 
Twelve Months ending the 30tli day of April 18 r>(> ; w'lth an Account of the Proportions in which the 
said Total Amount of Indian Railway Capital was held as Cash, or invested, by the East India Company 
at the above Dates.” 

East India House,I JAMES C. MELVILL, 

26 Feb. 1867. J Secretary. 


The Capital of the several Railway Companies upon whirh Interest is giiarai'^c^d* hy tj-io East India Cfunpany, 
although roc!eivp(l principally in fjondon, is immediately available in Indiu to liu. i Alont re(juircd for Railway 
• w'urks there; ami in London for the provision of Railway Machinery, including in both <‘aseH Estiil)li.diiiient 
Expenses. It is not pos^'ilile to distiiiguish tin* [irop<;rtiori of Cupitul availabh* in London at any one time from 
that available in /mho. The following is a statement of the actual Amounts of Capital in deposit with the 
F.fiBt India Conijiany, whether in LomUm or in huVta^ at the jieriotU spCLiticd : 


STATEMENT of the Tobil Amount of tin' Capital due to the various Indian Uait.way Companies in dt'posit 
with the East India Company 011 the last day of every Month, iu the IVclve Mouths ending the noth day of 
April 18o(». 


- 



Hast Iniliau 

Ilailivtiy Company. 

Ci'icat [iidian 

iVfiiDHula 

Itailuay Company. 

Madras 

Radvtay Company. 

•St'indc 

Railway Company, 

Duinlmy, llaiiHlai 
ami 

CJentral India 
nnilway Company. 




£. 

.T. 

d 


a. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

£, 


1 

d, 1 

£. 

.’f. 

d. 

31 May 

18.55 

- 

1,5(58,253 

16 

8 

447,380 

2 

- 

271,851 

13 

4 


* 

1 

1 

1 

— 



30 .Tuno - 

»» 

- 

1,442,263 

13 

10 

533,047 

12 

7 

222,380 

S 

1 

173,111 

7 

1 

10,908 

10 . 


31 July * 


- 

1,03,205 

9 

7 

509,069 

16 

9 

214,371 

10 

2 

243,093 

3 

7 j 

129,923 

10 

* 

31 August 

»? 

- 

4,1^9,78] 

0 

3 

487,710 

1 

C 

178,416 

13 

- 

i 213,093 

3 

1 

7 

177,157 

0 

1 1 

30 S(‘ptcmber 


j 

1,151,811 

1 

8 

773,399 

12 

#> 

483,070 

1 

8 

249,906 

3 

7 

189,393 

7 

9 

31 October 
* * - 

» 

- 

1,040,011 

10 

- 

751,934 

12 

7 

420,775 

7 

8 

249,906 

3 

7 

194,098 

- 

- 

30 November 

1) 

- 

^1,107,905 

12 

6 

824,926 

15 

10 

383,168 

1 

9 

255,890 

19 

11 

202,098 

12 

3 

31 December 


- 

1,373,149 

12 

.8 

912,499 

0 

5 

318,720 

17 

3 

254,802 

19 

10 

200,601 

0 

2 

31 January 

1850 

- 

1,252,456 

8 

7 

894,424 

19 

11 

326,258 

7 

- 

201,(339 

10 

0 

196,936 

4 

10 

29 February , 


- 

1,136,251 

13 

5 

1,123,287 

5 

8 

378,601 

4 

7 

246,783 

17 

- 

198,170 

0 

0 

31 March - 

• 

?» 

- 

1,486,699 

15 

1 

1^117,103 

7 

7 

288,800 

2 

0 

220,122 

12 

- 

195,421 

13 

4 

3o’ April - 

>» 

- 

1,411,092 

9 

6 

1,104,753 

10 

7 

317,(366 

3 

3 

214,256 

1 

11 

9 

203,913 

1 

<2 

- 


The capital of the Railway Companies is htAd as cash to answer their liabilities. No investment is made ou that 
account distinct Irom the general balances of the East India Company. 


* Errors excepted. 

East India 
26 February 1857. J 


Jame.'i O. MeiviU-, 

Secretary. 
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TO 
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EAST INDIA 


(RAILWAYS). 

.n 


Ordered, hy The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
13 July 1858. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX, 



alphabetical and CLASSIFIED LIST of the Principal Headings in the following iNDBic^with the 

PasiiifS at whicli they will be respectively found. 


jiQEI^TS TN INDIA . 

Doard of 

' Gvarantee 

PreUmmtry NegoHationn • - - - • 

Superomofiy J, ------- 

}omAVf BaRODA^ ASn Cl^TIUL iNDrA JiAllWAY: 

• 1. Approval of the Line hy the Authorliics in 

India - -. 

2. Delay bnfoi-e the mnetmi by the Home 
Government of ihe section between Surat 
and Bombay; importance of this portion 
ff the Line - - - - * - 

a. lioute proposed to he taben by the Bailoiay 
4. Progress of the WOf hs - - - - 

a* Vexgdion and delay through the Oovernment 
Supet^mon ------ 

0. Engineering Difficulties - - - - 

7. Staff . 

t*. Traffic - - - - - • - 

*■ 9. ImpoHance^ in point of Cost, of Etpediium in 

Conslrkictton . , . - - 

Sleepers, J3. 

Brwk*^* * 

1. East India Bfiilway - - . - 

2. Madras Railway . 

Bridges .. ... 

Soane Bridge . 

BvngalowJ: 

1. East India liailtua^ - - 

2, Madras Railway - • * - 

Commereml and Political Admmtages (f the Railways - • 
CoNSTMUCTIOAt : 

* 1. "Power ^ Govemment in regard to the Con¬ 

struction of the^ Works 

* 2. Disposition at oiie period in the Court of 

Directors to undertake the Consiruction 
themselves ------ 

Advantages respectively, of Construction by 

• Governmefft and by the Companies - 

4. Exceffeni tnanner tn which the Consiruftion 
has hi^en carried out - - - - 

ti. Qufstion as to the advantage of the Telpsco- 
y ^ pic mode of Construction - - - 

CA>ntracts -------- 

Supervision .- 

Contracts ; 

]. Oenerally as to the difficnltm and delays m 
connexion with the Contracts - • » “ 

^ 2. Advantages respectively of the Ccmiract 

Sustemi and of the Departmental System 
of Construction - - 

3, East India Railway 

4. Orent Indian Pemnsukt llailmy 

Ci, Madras Railway • - - - ^ ^ 

Sujfcrvimn, 14 .. 

41 t)—I. 


Construction 

Contracts 

East Indian Railway, . . . - - 

Great Indian Peninsula liuilwayy 5 - - - 

Madias Railway, 8 ----- - 
Suftervision 

G>Mr< of Directors ------- 

Construction, 3 -.* - 

Guarantee -------- 

preliminary Negotiations - - - - - 

Supervision, 1.. 

East Indian Railivay. 

1. Origin and Objects of the formation of the 

Company ------ 

2 . Pieliminary proceedings of the Company, 

and NegutUuions and lapse of time hefore 
a Guarantee was obtained - - - 

3. Capital of the Company; Jntouni paid up - 

4. Eapenditure in Preliminary Expenses 

5. Progress made in the Construction of the 

Works ------- 

6. Conti acts . 

7. Explanation and approval of the adoption of 

the Indirect or Ganges Valtey Route 
H, Ptefercncp given to me Direct Route- ovef 
dial by the Ganges Valley - -• - • 

0. Length of the Line to Detit or Meerut . 

10. Heavy Character of (he Works - - - 

11. Respects in which eonstnucted for a Double 

Lrne of Hails . . - - - 

12. Government Supervision ; Complaints, and 

ExplanUtim hereon - - . . 

13. Staff; refusal of an applkaHon for an 

increase - - - * , * 

14. Rate of Expenditure in Colutruciion - 

15. Amount qfTrqffic, and Rates charged - • 

10. Profits on the portion if the Line now in 

operation - - - - ^ - • 

Agents in India ------- 

Bricks, 1. 

1 Bungalows, i----- -- 

j Cawnpore to Allahabad - . - * - 

Coal and Coal Tr(iffk . 

Gradients 

Inland Transport ------ 

Inundations ------- 

, Jubbuipore Extension ------ 

Lahore .--- 

Manage^neni ------- 

Mutiny 

Pumping Engines ------ 

Santha^ Pebellion* 

Soane Bridge - - * ** ’ “ * * 

Timber - -- -- -- - 

Expenditure . . . - ^ - 

Ereigkts 

Gradients- - - - 
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HAitWdt I " 

: 1* Olfigm md OuiUne ^ tht Un^ertuhing 

%, Progrtu imdkmih m Worki * 

' ,9, ConimHB • - - - - 

A^ IfsOPy pyprJh 4fper the Thtd and Bh 
Gifia^n, S^Cf .... 

9m Cost * ** " • ^, ' - 

6. Trtific Beceipis and SxpeddUure - 

7. Ooibtfmin«ni^ Supervision ... 

8. 0M«* Generally 

Jgenie in India 




Confer^ Bridge ^ - '* ♦ ' f. -1 \ 

Comp^Uion - - - f - ' i. ;• 

KuMhoondy Bridge - • . - - ' . ‘ v 

Pumping Bngines - - - - - * 

SkeperSy 2 • - - - ^ 

fVa^on. Iron Work . - • • - 

Preliminary Negotiations - ' ** 

j^Vx BailwaUf 3 - * • - , 

JMa^aMatmmn -, s ^ 

Madras Baih>ay^ 

Wikm^ Mr, .^ - 

Profits • . - - - - . -s 

East India Radumy^ 16 - - - - 

Madras Railway^ 10 - - - ■ -, 

Progress of Works -. 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Raikoay, 4 

Construction 

Contracts 

East India Railway, 5 • • - • 

Grew/ Indian Peninsuk Railway, 3 - * * 

Inland Transport ^ 

Railway, 7 - - • - . 

Mutiny - - ^ .. » -*• 

Santhal Rebellion • • - • * « 

Buperuision 

* 

ScimU and Pmjaub Railway .... 

.Sz.ir£i'jEi?5; * 

1. Dijficvlty as regards Supplies of Wooden 
Sleepers 

S. Complaint and Explanation in the case qf 
the Madras Railway • • . • 

3. Experimental Supply of Iron Bleepers i in* 
creased Supplies recommended 

SvpUHVisr&N: 

I. In England ...... 

II. In India : 

]. Importonce of the principle of Govern* 
ment Superviaion over the Worlcff* - 

2. Generally as to the exercise of Super¬ 

vision 

3. Consideration of the fitness of the 

Officers appointed to the task 

4. Effect ofttthe system of CoTirracts in 

facilitating Supervision 

5. Respects ir^hich desirable to amend 

the present System ... 
Board of Control 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 5 - 

Bungalows 

CoTistructioN, I- - - -•*- *- 

Consulting Engineer {Courl qf Directors) 

Court of Directors 

Dalkousie,*LQTd . 

DiserHtonary Powers - - . . . 

East India Railway, 1'2 - - - - - 

Expenditure - ... 1 - - 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 7 a- 
Indents - - - - 

Locgl Governments 

Madras Rmluay, ^0 - - • - 

Sev^e and Punjaub Railway . . - - 

• • 

Timber - 
Sleepers 


Guarantee .... 
Madras Railmi^ 3 - 

Peel,^ Sir Robert (ike late) - 
IVitson, Mx. ... 


^nUnd Transport 


mocal Governments (India) 

Supervision, II, - 

f4J>nAS Ramlway : 

1. Prelimmary Proceedings in connexion mtk 

the sanction 9 /the Scheme ... 

2 . Varying Rates ^ Ouafantes ' - - - 

3. ^moten^ qf Capital paid up - • ~ 

4. Sanction qf the Cuadapah Route, instead of 

the Bangalore Route; merits if each 
9m. Line to Bellary ..... 

6. Bangalore Branch ..... 

7. Progress qf the Works - - - - 

8 . Cost . 

0 . Trajfie . 

10 . Pr^ts - - - - - 

11, Question of Construction Ity the Madras 

Government - - . . - 

13. Native Contracts - - - - . 

13 . Siajr . 

14. Absence qf a System of Transfer of Shares 

in Madras 

» 16. Improvement if^ the Executive Management 

were local ------ 

16 , Generally as to the Government Super* 

vision qf the U'brA^; Complaints and 
Explanations hereon - - - - 

17. Complaint and Explanation as toihe Ad* 

vances of Money by the Local Govern* 
ment 

15. Complaint and Explanation as to the system 
*qf Monthly Reports, and Publication 

adopted by Government - - - 

10 , Complaint as to the Sttpervidon exercised 
over the Traffic Arrangements 

30. Stoppage of the Works in the Salem Dis* 

trict, with the view to the adoption of a 
different Route - - - - - 

31 . Branch Line to the Government Salt 
, D^i 

33. Chiff Engineer; way in which fns Duties 

were fujfiUed . 

38, Proceedings qf the Court of Directors in 
regard to the local Supervision 

Agents in India 
Beypore Harbour 
Ihich.^l 

Bungmows, 3 - - - 


ikaay, 4 





















INDEX. 


this Index the NumeitilB fbllowiiisr refer to the Ptip;mg of the Report; the 

Figures following the Names of the Witnesses to the Questions in the Evidence; 
and those following App,p, to the Paging of the Appendix.] 


A. 


AGENTS hi India. Tmpoiinnt and oiietxius functions,of Mr, Palmer, tlie Cast India 

Railway Corn puny’s agent rit Calcutta, Noad 74()-7f>3-Practice of Mi’. Palnior to lepoi 

casf-s of obsii’uctive inteifermce to the Ihnnd ol Djiecbn’’^ in England, jVa 765-Ohjectio 

* to the system of a directing boaid in India fur the excciuioii of the ^^orks ; a single tes]>oti 

sible oiiiccr is nmcli better, Kennedy 1912, 11)13-Statement as to the advantage tin- 

woulch piobably ensue if the -Madras Company wine represented in Madras by a Boar 

lather than by an agenl, IVi/s ^i384-(238(). 3()’9-3924-Advantage m the conipanie 

beiusr represented in India by individuals lather than by Boards, Baker 2525-2027; 

J. Melmll 3604. 

AU applications for money for the Madras Railway, and all communication*' wall th 
Madras Government, are made by the railway company's agt iu at Madias, Walker c8tS 

-Ample powers entrusted to the company’s agent at Madras, Ih. 2950, 2951-Th 

interests of the (xroat Indian Peninsula Company are icpreseuted at Bumbay by ht 
directors, two of whom aie natives ol high standing; advantage of this system over thti 

of H mere local agent, Waft 3111-3120-Veiy onerous duties of witness when agent < 

the East Indian Railway Company in India, Sir M. Stephensan ^oo\. 

AgricuUnral and Mineral Mesources. Groat ini port anco of luilways in developing th 
"agiicultural resources and natinul pioduots of the country, Kennedy 1840-1851. 


Andrew William Patrick. (AiiulysiP of his Evidence.)—Chairman of the Scinde Railwa 
Company, 3153—^—Suivey of the line between Kmrachee and^Kotiee, a distdnce of ili 
miles, in 1S53, by oidci ol the Govcinmciit, who .contemplated constructing the lin 

themselves, 3154-3159-Fomiaiion il.rmigh wiiuess, in December 1854, of the piesen 

coinjiaQv, ill con»€*quenct; of the informuiion sent home from India, 3 ^ 5 ®* 3160—'— 
/ ’official upplinulioii for a gn.irantec in January 1855, and giant of the Act of Incorpora 
turn in July 1855, the Ka^t Iiului Company having given a gimraiuee of five per cent. 01 

5004000/. 3274, 3275-The line was c<nunienced on the 29th April last 

31(4. 

PiAticuluis as to ihe delay mem red helbre the commencement of the works belweei 


KuriMclice and Kotree, mi account of the i.nmerous smveys oideied with a view to th, 
ad<yption of u diffv rent route ; unjiisiifiabie chauicicr of thest* surveys; local .uithorilie 

responsibletlum, 3105-3178. 3242-3250-Mr. Freie, Commissioner in Scinde, ha 

been fiorn the fii>i. completely tavoural>le to the oiiginal scheme, 3^^7> 3^^^- 

home Govcinmeiu had never any idea of deviating from the original plan, 3172. 

The entire line to Kotree is being made under contract by Messrs. Bray, the companv 

providing the permanent way, 3180, 3181-About eighty mites of permanfnt vvay havi 

b§en sent to Kuriachee, 3182-Consideiahle naiuial facilities for the formation of tb 

line, 3183-318G-Scheme of livei steam navigation from Hyderabad to Mouliai 

embraced in the project of the {“iemde Company, 3187-3192-Schemes for the exten¬ 
sion ol the railway to Oomercote and Deesa, 3189. 3199* 3200-Scheme of the Punjaul 

Railway, as embiaced by the Scinde Company, 3193“319^- 3221-3223. 

. Some of the recent surveys haye been made at the expense of Government, 3*97— 
Diffeient amounis guaiantecd respectively for the Scindg Railway, the Punjaub Railway 

and the Indus Steawn Flotilla, 3198. 3202, 3203. 3224.3233-Difficulties expenencec 

as regards the determination of the proper kind ot boat for the navigation of ihe Indus 

3204-3206-Obstai les to the progress of the uudefiaking, through the Cpnimissionei 

and the deputy consulting engineer in Scinde being obliged constantly to lefer to tli 
Bombhy authorities before sanctioning proceedings, 3207, 3208.'•3211-3215, 3251- 

3259- , . , ^ 

Representatioms made by witness in 1855 and 1857, » view to larger powers 0 

discretion being vested in Mr. Frere ; enlargement of these ^wers. through pnlers froii 
thd Home Government, but not by any means to the extent desimble, 3207*3220. 3251- 
^262 22 q6. 2‘2*i7-Decided approval of Government supervision if confined to thi 
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Report, 1857*8— continmd. 


jAndreWj William (Analy»U of his Evidence)— 

seitlement of great principles, 3-219. 3240,3241-Nece 3 sity#>f the firuerantee of five 

per cent, as a means of raising capital, 3234-Intention of the East India Company to 

Impi'ove the harbour <jf Kurrachec; the liarbour has been very f'a\ourubly reported upon, 

3U3»- . j. 

Origin and character of the firsr coouiiunfcations by witness on the subject of the 
navigttiion of the Indus from Hyderabad ti* M«u I tan, 3263*3273—Refereiioe \to the 
date and character of Mr. Bouine’s'plan for the navigation of the Indus; a subsidy«ha« 

been granted for it, 3265, 326(5. 3283—3285-Witness considers his scheme to be very 

iniporiant in a commerciul point ol view, and of mhnite importance in a military potyit of 
view, 3-276- 

Furtlier explanation as to the use pr<>fK>>ed to bt-* made of the river, and as to the 

present cbaractei of the nnvigatioii ; profitable traffic expected, 3277-3295-Encou- 

lagemeni by the Cmirt of Directois of the steam tiavm:ation*uf the Indus, 3290—3292 
——Witness considers ihat Ins company have experic-uceii an unusual amount ol‘red-tape 

opposition on account of the inadequate powers of the local authorities, 3298--The 

coiitfrictors are bound to have th^^ line in working order 111 iwo years and a half from (.he 
date of being put in possession of the land, 3299. 


B. 

JBifker^ Colonel" WtUiam Rrshitte- (Analysis of his Evidence.)—^Oolonel in th‘e Bengal 

Engineers 3300--From March 1B51 until March 1855, consulting engineer to the 

Government of India, in the railway department, and from the latter ilate until November 
1857 hold tht! additional olfice of secretary to the Govermneiit of India Tor the Public 

. Woiks Department, 3301-The two oiiices above-int-niioned have Miice been separated 

on tlie recommendation of witness, 3302-Former employment of witness on tlie Granges 

Canal ai.d other public woiks in ludiii ; he has also studied the construction of railways 
in this country,,3303, 

Duties of w'itness in regaid to the railways as ciinsulting engineer to ihe Government 

of India, 3304-It IS only on veiy irnport.int questions that the local governments refer 

to the*central government, 3305, 33<^^h. 3315-3317-Desire of the Indian Government 

that the supervismn ^liould he cx*^rcist'd a.o as to niaintain a real olieck on the operations 
of ihe t-numcei'S, without doing so m a imiiiiiei icvatious to them, 01 calculated to retard 
the progress of the woik^, 3307, 330S. 3329. 

Way *ui winch witness exercised his functions in regaid to the engineering details of 
the East India Tlailway , dclerence shown, when proper, to the views of the *railway 

engineer. 3309-3311^-E\tent’to which witness considered himself responsible 111 

regard t<» the wmkte, 3312, 3313-Practice of the Government m checking the expen¬ 

diture ; sanction of late years of the giear mnjtinly of the indents without the previous 

sanctio n of the rtiqiromo Goverum.'‘ot, 3314-3317”-Considerable latitude given to th<r 

officer' ol‘ tlie East Tiirli.m hne In rcganl to contingent expenses, pre yi^pjL S sanction n<it 
bciiiii lequired at .dl, 3318—3325. 

Iniicciinicy ul n cm tain statement ns to cm tain saiicJions being inquired before the 
appoinTinent in India i>f any officer <ni the East India Had way, 332(3, 3327. 3393-3395 

-'I'he ar-connts of expenditure and the progress rt pons were tlie ordy I'cturqs th^t . 

were evpocted from the engineers, 3328, 3329-Latiinde allowed as regards the amount 

and tlisJnbution of Inhoni* on ihe line, 3330, 3331-1usuflicicncy of prttgress reports as 

the only xncans of checking tlic proceedings of the engnieciS;, 3332. 3390, 339^* 

importauce of fM.-v uiatlients on iherailwa\s m India, 3333-3336-Explanation as 

tea ptninissictn Ijy itne^s to Mr. JSibley to reduce the gtiulienls wherever necessary in 
bis distiict ol' the India llailwjfy, to one in 500 ; 3334-3338—Grounds for pre¬ 

ferring the Ganges i‘uite to the di,eci riiiitc to Mir-Aapoor, 3339 » * 334 ^—'—The directline 
might have been j-o mt'i completed, and at less cost, but the gradients upon it uiu^f have 
been v6fry*hcavy, 334^^- 

Grounds for concluding that the woiks should be earned out by the mil way company's 

cngineeis rather ihun liy 001111^1013341,3342-Principal defects of t lie contract ays tom 

m the ^construction tif the lines, 3342-33^6*^ - Failure of conii-actons on the East Indian 

line, and corisfsquent deiuv in the progress'^ of the works; causes these luthiies, 0344— 
3349. 3426-3428——Explftoatioti an*i defence of the action of the Indmn Government 
and of wiines*^ in regaetl to then* sanctioriuig the iettfng of the works on tlie East Indian 
liiii* by ibntracu taken'in India, 3350—33G2, 

Circiunstances under which witness sanctioned rumtract^ which hd felt could not be 

tomplefed 111 the slipnlated time, 3355-3362. 3408-3411-Grounds upon which witness 

defends bis recommendation id' a brick bridge over the Soane, rather than an iron one, 

33^3 337** *340*-3406. 3429-3431-Evidence to the effect that with proper pr^ious 

ariMngiinentft biicks iniglit have been procured in Bengul in adequate quantities for 
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JBaher, Colonel Pf'itUam Er&hine. (Analysis of his Evidence )—continuerL 

the bridge over the Soane and for the works generally, ti3©8-337i. 340*2-3406. 3429- 
343^ * * 

Statement in explanation of the refusal of Oovemment to sanction a certain scale of 
cii*§neerii^ staff pioposetl by Mr, Turnbiill,Mhc <*.hief engineer of the East India RaUway, 

if 3372-R not the practice to lefei lo the Siy>renie Oovernnient for the <^lccision of 

any questions about demands for incieased staff in the Presidencies, 3373 ** 3376 ——- 
* Impression that it nnist have been lor want of proper information that sanction has been 

^jpefnsed to tiie construction of some bungniows on the East Inclhi line, 337G-regards 

a delay in the supply of some pninping engines, it not in aniy way attributame to 

Government supervision, 3377-Uoubt ask to the accuracy of a statement by Mr. Sibley 

^ in regard to the checks imposed in the case of an indent for Imu-, 3378-33B0. ' 

Entire inaccuracy of Mr. Sibleyevidence as to the employineut of lorced labour on 
almost all the public wotks in Bengal, 33H1. 3417-Relative rates of pay qii Govern¬ 
ment w' or ks and on the lailway, 3382.3418-l^iilit ular clas'^e^ of natives employed 

on the railway works, 33^3-33^0-Propriety of a refusal to sunction the purchase of 

some timber by the engineer, the purposes of the ])nr<*hase not having been explained, 

3387* 

Belit^f that Government might have constructed flic i<iilwa\'«« more economically and 
, quickly than the ( oinpanics, and as efficiently, 3388. 3412-3416. 3469 - 34^1 -Mili¬ 

tary engineers could not of themselves or witlnmt some previous expciience on railways 

havc^properiy earned out the works, 3389. 34,'>3, 3454-JMccesaity of ihe Government 

8Uj»er\ isioii aa u check upon the expenditure, 3390, 3391 — Disposition at times of the 

fiigin^^rs to undue cstyblislnnent e.\penhf"i, 3392-The Siipreme Goverumejit detidcs 

as to the direction nr loute of each line, but doe^f not mttrfi're in the detailed execution, 
339 G* 339 «- 

Respect in which there art* 1 nutiir.il facilities U'.peciively in Bombay and 

Bengal in the constrm tion oPiuilwav^, 34<»o, 3401-Between C^ivvnpoi'v: and Agra 

the works are oniy waiting foi ilie uirival of the pciinnnent way, 3407-Extent and 

characii r <»f the Oude labour as em|»lc on woiks in Bengal, 3418-3424-Tiie Sant- 

hal insurrection and the mutiny are a main ( ause of tne delav m the construction of the 

East India Uailwav, 3425--Inert asetl woiks on the GancC'^ Valley line ^11 oidei to 

provide ;itj:anist the periodical lai'ue n.untJutio^ib, ilie eifects of which wcie not at first pro¬ 
perly calculated up^.ii, 343i“’3434---I'lic engineering difficulties on the line aic of an 

extiaordmary character, 3435 t 343b. 

Causes ol the much h-^s tost of rail way ^ in India than England, 3437-The Supreme 

Covcriinient is not altogether satisfied witli the progiess of eonsti uciion, 3438, 3439- 

The Governiin nt is most anxious to <lo all it can towards expediting the works, 3439. 

3442, 3443-As little time as possioli* <*<’, npied in India 111 the scttlemeni of iiiclents, 

3440, 3441- Eflicienev of some civ il cneineeis ircimlly obtaJm d by the Indian Goverii- 

/ * inent horn ilii 4 country h r eniplovincnt <.>n })ublic works, 3444-3446, ^ 

Imot it inilit.ii\ rathei than a civil engineer for the Hupervision of the lailway 

eiigniccrs, 3447'~3154 -Effieu nev on the whoh* of the lailway engineers in Bengal, 

345o> 345b-;-I'he Govei nineiiL ol Jndn<, thiough Loid D.ilhousie, was m lavour of the 

works being uiidertukcu by the comprjmcs, 3457, 345^- 34^0-Witness concurs vvitli 

Colonel Pears in Ins view iliat ihe ca ntii! snbsciibed does not represent so much 
* private enU i prise ; tlic money 1?. niciolv u loun, and tin shareholdeis are free iiom risk, 
34Gi-34G;> 

[Seiond Exarmnatnnij,]—Extent and object of the discietionary power vested in the 
Lieutenant-goveinoi of the Nor.I j-W t^stern Province^ in regard to liie railway woiks 

within his jurisdiction, 3464—3467-Explanation as to the extent to winch the woikii 

of the East ludia Railway ure constiuctotl for a double line, 3468-3471-Explanatory 

ttatemeut. as to tlic mne occupied in tiie construction of the trunk road from Caicuita to 
Delhi ; 11 is ny^w all open tor tr.iihe, 3475, 3476. 

Grounds fdr the iin< rfeience by (iovernmeni in rci^ard to tlio traffic arrangements ami 

the ratci? of fares, 3477-3485--I-Respects lu whicli Goveinmeiit interference might be 

Jess excrcist^d in the case of linb.^ execut*.*d enart ly by competent contractors, 3486-S491 

--Large ernpluynieut of the niiiitary engineers m Bengal m civil works, 3492, 3493- 

3535""3639 -E'en her leferbncc to the rate of wages respectively on ihe railway works, 

and public works ; the pay in sufficient to provide food for the men and their families, 
^ 94 - 35 t>o- 

Iimdrqu.icy of a simple audit o.t expenditure as a check uj'on expenditure; necessity 

of pievicus Sanction, 3.">oi-3604-'*^'**« returns required from the engineers have been 

neceasarv, and have not caused delay in construciion, 3.0O6“35<^^-gibater value 

of tile indirect thhn of the direct route to M nitapoor will repay the greater tuna in conatiuc- 

35 ^^-VVitne.^s if disappointed with the progress of the East India line^ 

but not with the engineeis’ exertions, 3511. ** 
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liakeVf Colonel IVitUam JSrsAme* (Aniilysis of In^ 

The |»rovi«ioii of pt^rmanerit way ha« generally been in advance of ibe work#, 35 ^ 3 ^ 
3514.35*28——Meaauies taken or to be taken by the company for seiKlinig the 
went \%ay up ihe epuntry; impression thnt the beat means have not been ettif4oyed» 

35.21—^Longer time 111 construction if tlie railways had been macie on the telei|Wpie 

principle, 3523, 35^24-Approval of an agent for the company at Calcutta rather than 

a Boai'd iheic, 355 to"’ 35 ^ 7 ——Operation of the celieaes in India for the education of^ivil 
engineers, 3529-3534-—^Importance of tlie question orgmdieiits in considering the 
value r^^spectively of the Gungos Valley line, and of the direct line to Mirzapoor, 3540— 
3543 - 

JBakrr^ ColoneL Strong testimony to the efficiency of Colonel Baker as a public officer, 
and to his harmonious co-oporation witli the i*ailway authorities. Sir M. Stephenson 
4017. 

Jiangalorc.^ See Madras Railwatf, A. U. 

Benimch^ Lord WiiUam, Impression that Lord William Bentinck did not lake any pro- 
iiiinent part lu promoting ihe construction of railways m India, Danvers 21-^3——The 
grciit system of Lord W. Bentinck wus steam-boat navigation for the riveis. Sir MslviU 

lieypine Harbour. Object of placing the terminus of the Madras line at Bey pore ; iinport- 
aticc herfr on of improxing the inland navigation at this point, and also the harbour at 

Bcypoie, Pears •^463-2473-Doubt as to the Indian Government having taken any 

stej[>s ibr improving lhe*harbour at Beypore, WaUter 2803-2805* - ^ 

Hoard of CoutroL ''nicdilferences between the CJimrtof Directors and the Board of Control 
weie a main can've of the delay in the first cninmeuceiuent of the lines, Danvers 15* 24—— 
Delay through the foinicr system of lefeience 10 the Board of Control before compliance 

with imleiits, Sir J. Melrill 35H1-.3585. 3B5O-3659-Reference to the objections raised 

by tluiBoind of Control tt)the terms fir>t pioposed, and to the considerable po^tpoiiemeni 
thereby of the conniieiift ineni of the wt>iks, ib. 3835—38.45. 3^f>9'"db75- 

Con.dderalion of the exient to which the Bpiird of ConU'ol and the Court «>f Directors 
are hlamrable for not having accepted the propositions of the originators of the railroads 
at an eailicr })oriod, Htp. p. vi. 

Sea also CiuaraiUee. Pt c/irninaf t/ JVegolialions. Supervision^ I. 

BojIHAY, BAilODAy ANV C/::STJiAL InJ>IA RAJLWAY i 

- J. A.pproval of the Line by the Authorities In India, • 

2. Delay before the Sanction by the Home Goverufiieut of the Section between 

Surat and Bombay ; Importance of this potUon of the Line, 

3 . Route proposed to be taheu by the Railway. 

4 . Progress of the Works. • 

5. Vexation and Delay through the Government Supermsion, 

U. Engiveering Difficulties, ' m i 

7 . Staff, 

8 . T'^isffti. « 

n. Importance, in point of (Jost, tf Expedition in Construction. 

1. Approval of the Line by the Authorities in India: * 

SLincni.»ii hy Loid iJaliiousie and the Bombay Goveinnicut of the Bombay •and Baroda 

linf*, Danvers 222. 303', 304 ; Hir J, Melrill 3030-3632-^Misapprehension under which 

Lord l)alhf»usie sanctioned the Belinda line without reference to the Home Govcinnient, 
Danvers 222. 

2. Delay before the Sanction by the Home Government of the Section between Surat 

and liomhay ; Importance of this portion of ihe Line:. • 

Bxfdanation as 10 the delays in connexion with the sanction of the line fiotn Bombay 
to I^Loat, Danvers 302-31*2. 

Con^ideratde delay on account of the Home GovernAient not having sanctioned till 
November 1857 the most important portion of the line,/hat is, from Bombay to Surat;« 
belief that the lefusnl was on the part of the Bonrd of Control, Kennetiy 1773-1791. 

1865-1868-Unavailablene«s of Snrat as a port of shi]jiTlcnt, ib, 1787—1791——^It has 

been nn]>racticublc to ohtam freights to Surat, ib, 1787-1 790. 2140. 

Objections to the Central Indian line being forced to join the Great Indian Peninsular 
line at »onio poini near Bombay ; iniportunce of an iiiilependent access to Bombay, and 
a sepaiate tci mi mis* there, Kennedy 1802-1804. 18(39-187!——Considerabte importance 
of tin' line.to Bombay on accoum of the facilities thereby for the (conveyance of coUoii 

from Gu/.era^ &.C-, ib, 1805-1813. )820-.i839.‘ 2050, 2051. 2057-Obsitacies raised to 

a sep'aiale fine into Bombay further adverted to; anAicipaiion that befo;e long'tbh 
objections of the Government may be leiuoved, ib, 1865-1B71: 2166, 21^7* * 

\ But 




BOHBAy^ JBARODAy AHB CENTRAL INBTA RAiLWAV-^-CoatAmed. 

% D€^ ftirforet the Sanction the Home Governnuetti of the JSecthn^ 

' But fi)t Government inierterence, the best direction would from the first have Keen 
selected for thefhne» Kennedy 1884—~Amount of popnlati^m alonv the line from Bombay 
to SumtJ although for poitions of the hue the po|iutation is scanty^ there are several 
to$rns along the route, ib, 2041-2049. 2059-2077. 

• * 

^Information as to. the delay ni sunctiouing that poitioii ol tlie Bombay and Buroda 
line from Surat to Bombay ; eiiginoeritig difficulties and traffic prospects of this portion 
of thti line. Sir J. Jfelvi/i 3596,^3597- 3677- 375* -3^63- 3^5*-3^53- 39<J4*-39o6. 

3. Route proposed to be taken by the Railway f 
'Eixaminafion relative to the route of tlie Bombay, Barocia, and Ceiitial India Railway, 
as recommended by witness; consideiation of several objectioiiB raised to this line, more 
especially to the portion proposed het\ve<'n Bombay and Surai, Kennedy 2028 et ,?ey.—— 
Bxplnnation as to the main objet t of t’ne Bombay and Cenlial India line; the ]nin<;ipal 

branch, that is the Taptee line, was to go on 10 Mir/apore, ih, 2053—2056-Uefnsal 

hithcilo to sanciion an extension <>f the Baroda line via Indore to Agra, Sir J, Melvill 

'3633*3641- 


, 4* Progress of the Works * 

Satisfactory progress beinac made with the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 

RaiIway,*Kew»«/y 1772-Witness dehveis in a progiess lepoit of woiks on the first 

concession (143 miles) of line frciu Surat 10 Ahmedftbad, fiained t<j ascertain how far the 
rate of expenditure is in accoidance with the in’igina] estimate, bi'tli as tegards money 
and time, 1872-No j>oriion ol the line is yet open, ib. 1932. 

further statement as to the piogiess made with the works on the Bombay and Central 
India line; if there weie «00 miles in hand, ihey iinghi be opened in about three yeais, 

A'ewweJy 2146, 2147-More advanced progress it the Company could have acted on 

the sanction of the I'lie by tlie (iovernor-general, fb. 2161-2163. 

r>. Vexation and Delay, through the Government Supervision : 

Greater despalcli in llie eonwtriielion of ihe line, but for Goveniment intervention, 

Kennedy 1892 - The })ie8eiii supeivision is so harassinjx that it has neatly let! to the 

leslgnaijon "of a chief engineer on the line, ib^ 1925-Statement as to the occurrence 

and extdit of delay through the abtecnee <d ])ower m Sii Jsmes Melviil to decide qnes- 

’ tioiis at the Badway Board of witness's Company, 2166-2177- Instances of delay 

through 1I1V refuKid to sanction the appointment of engineers, *5. 2178/2179-*~ Way 
in winch the supeivision by tlie Goveinmoni engineer in Bombay, Colonel Crawford, nr 
his suboidinate has disheartened tlie railways engineer'^ and cieatcd delay, ih, 2181-2190. 
2204-2207. 

^ 0. Engineering Difficulties : 

GreaUn engiiw^^iiig thfficiiltiesoii the line between Smataiul Ahniedabad thun between 

Suuit and Bomhuv, Kennedy 1792, 1793-Difficnliy at the present time in regard to 

the line <cming into Bomba/; way lu whnh this ddlirulty should he overcome, ih, 1794- 

iSoi, 1852-1871-Diffiient gViitlient^ i»» d'fieient pnit'^uf the line, ih* 1855-1861-- 

The question to ile* umde by which the line should approach Bombay aiises at a 

point shout thiity miles distant, i7;, 1873-Ci»nsideratioii the heavy naUne ol 

some of lii<‘ xtnrLs on tlic Bomba/aiul Ban.da line, moie esjiecmlly as regard> the 
crossing of the Basseni and^mlur inlets of tlie sea ami or llie Nerbudda, Taptee, and 
Whyc rivers, i 5 . 2067-2084. 2148-2160. 

Heavy character of the works on the line m the cros'^mg of numerous rivers, and of the 
Bassjin IS trait, Uep, p, vi. 


*7, Siaffi: ^ 

On the Bombavnnd CcnlNil India Railway iheie are now one chief engineer, and 
twenU-eight afisismntB ; how the<|i <oc distiibuied, 2113-2115--”1 im dice on 

the line in regard to the ajicney ciJpUned m iln; inspection ot the works dmmgcxe'u- 

firm ib 2116-2118_Undue impediments to the employment ot an adequate stafi of 

eu-ineeis, 2119, 2i20--rOim enginee. to every ten miles would amply lopay the 
cost of the salaries, and would bo a good ebtablishinenl, 9b, 2120. 


8. Traffic: . ^ . t • i 

ronsideiation of the probable amount of traflic along ihe. railw*iyaud tise lates at which 

20SI. 2057--lticl« coui.tnr, iii ihi-- f.ro.lucliot. of cotton, optum, and indi^o. tlucmgU 
wlncivtlte Central India line will pas?, th. »82i. 
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BoHJeutr, JSil«Ofl^A, 4WI> CSNTBAM, ItfOMA IT-—cOfttinoeA ^ 

8 , IwfsKU/inMf inpwU tif Cost, of ^xpodition im Clwuto>t»o^oOot > « f' ^ 

‘TabJe coKteiBiDg a financial analyaia of the Indian Gojamment 
apidied to the time to be occupied m tbe TOiiateu. uon «f tbe hw 

Rimbay and Ahmedabad, and showing the great importance of expedtteoo ns ewiatruc-, ^ 
timi; data for this table consideied, K€nnedy 1958“-107I^- ^999^ ^ * 

See also Sieepent, 3. ' • 

JBranck Lineji. Objection of the East India Railway Compa ny to the formation of branch 
lines, iVbad too3s 

Brasseu, Mr. Circumstances of Mr. Brassey bavins been dissuaded from entermg mto 
any contract v^itli the Ea?.i India Railway Company on account of the detailed G.»vdVn- 
ment supervision over the works, Noad 9<^3> 9®^- 


Bricks z 


1. JBkst Indian Hallway- 
3. Madras Railway. 


1. East htdttin Railway : 

Immense quantitv of bricks requiied for the construction of the works along the 

Ganges Valiev line, Wood 476-477 -C..nsnlerable difficulties through want of bricks; 

blanie altnhutable lien on to the Government engineers, and, in some degree, to those of 
the railway comi>»iiv, f<n not giving early mforination as to this »caicily, 5 » 0 - 5 ®>- 
fist-fiar. -A certain report bv Mi. TuinbuU towards the end of 1857, with referen^ to 
the bnJkwoiU, Sus., was not considered satisfactory, and blame has m consc-quence been 
attached by the Coni|>any to its eiviineiers, ib. Gdo, 661. 066 , 66b. 686-697—; The use 
of bricks in India has been rather forced by the public authorities there, t6. 700, 701. 

Further explanation relative to the reports about the scartniy of bricks, and ffie steps 
taken bv the company in cmiseqiience of sucli i<-poiis, Noad 742-/45— 
several niontlis befbie tbe Court ot Directors decided upon the measures to be adopted 
on th's subject, ib. 742-747. 

Further cvidem-c as to the amount of blame littributabio re'-pectivelv to Mr. Turnbull, 
and other of the railway engineers, and to tbe Clovernineiit engineers in not properly 00a- 
aidering tbe onestiim 'of ihe supply of bricks ; considerable lapse of time before Mr. . 

Turnbull reported upon the matter, .\oa<l 1014-1024. 1032-1034-Means for procuring 

ultimately «n unlimiteil supply of biioks, bm not within tlie time in which they aie 
wanted ib. 1016—1031——Veiy good bricks made t>y hand by the natives, w. 1036' 
JO37—^Tbc Cotiipanv are, sernling out a laige number of brick-fnaking inachincs, »A. 

1036. .... , * V 

' Evidence to the fftecl ilia! tlieie are ample facilities in Bengal for making bricks to an 

iinlimiied extent. Freeman 1180-1184-lmp<e-siou that del.iy liadm.t arisen vvheii 

witness left India, through anv deficiency in ilie supply of bricks for the Bast India Kail- 
way, Jfennerftf 200 . 6-2098 -^Evidence 10 tl.e effect that with proper previous arrange¬ 

ments bucks niigbt havi' Iicpii procured 111 Beiiga' m adequate quantities for the bridge 
over tbe Soane, aiid for the woikb generally, ZfoAer 3368-337»- 3402-3400. 3429-343J-. 

2. Madras lial 9 $ray : ^ , 

Inconveiiieiico uticJ delay thiongh uitticss having been wilboiiL funds during six weeks 
uf llie brick-making sse.ison, Rruce 1428. 1432, 1433- 

There w,is no compUiint ot a want of funds for inakinii bricks, Pears 396 ^ 1 - 
Furthei staleincnt tbai bi JcUs could not be ]irocurcd tor want of funds, Brtxce 4088. 

Bridtres. Pailiculais in connexion witli ihe huge briJires w> be built ovei the Soai^e, the 

Moi, and the Hadjai, AWZ 5 ' 2 ^>- 53 i ; 1065-1073-‘V’® 

templatioii to use m ue non ;uif1 less buck \vf>ik on the bridges* Noad 517——ll<xplanatiort 
as to the mission of Mt. Rcmb 1 lo India, to cousiilt with Mr. TunibuU as 'o Uie pro- 

inietv pf laisscly substUuimo non for Inickwo 1 k oitthe bridges, &c., 26. 684-687. 095, 

— The bridges arc ranch luoie costly than the heavy excavations, Sibley 

All the bridges must be constructed lor double Imee, jftennedy 1768 -"Refercucb to 
the biidgifu^ of ibe livers as the git*at and almost th^ only piactieal impediment to fail- 
way construction lu india, tb. 19^^9'"^973- 2026, 2027, 

PaiticnUrs aft ID the extent and cost of the works retjuired for the more *"*”^ 5 *^ 
bridges on tbe Madras line; time taken in the constiuctioti of eonain bridges, WijAer 

2701--2705_Peculiar method of constiuction in bridging the nyers ou ihe Mad^s 

• fme,- ib. 2796, 2707-Probability <»f increased expanse if the Oridges were bmlt by 

contract, ib. 2708. 

I Impediment 
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JSridges —contmu^. ' i ' * .... 

Itt).pedim6Ui rapkl eoBBtrHctUm- of the woi^ thfoug^h the iiouiorow irpt^m to be 

cross^d^ «gnd the Ijeovy character of the bridging worke iiep-p. vi. 

, ^ ^Soff^eleo «$oo#7e 

. ^ ^ , , 

"^Bruce, <jrcor^e Barclay. (Analyi^is of hi^ Evidence.)—Civil engineer, Wa» 

employed tor«about a year at the Calcutta end of the East India Railway* and was sub¬ 
sequently for four years in Madras, as the chief enojiieer of the Madras Railuay, 

Account of the early history of the Madras Railway ; the scheme assumed its present 

devefopntent ab«>ut the end of 1853 ; 1227-1535-^the Madras Government wished to 

make the railway themselves, 1231-Witness and two asststants commenced the 

surveys for the experimental line from Madras lo Arcot m April 1H53* and the line was 
opened ou the 1st July i85fi; 1236-1240. 

Reference rto some of witness’s rrporis m explanation of the operation of the system of 
constructing the Madras line without contractors ; success of the system, 1241, 1242 
-The Company conducied its operations in remote districts without any direct pro¬ 
tection fiom Government, 1242-1244-Completion by the present time of ninety-seven 

,miles of the line, i^45» 12^6-The jirogrosb made with the works has on the whole been 

very satisfactory, 1247. 

Evidence comdemnatory of the minute tioverunieiit siipervi»ion exercised over witness, 

. 124^ fit seq* -Effect of the miniitene'^s of the supervision to retard the priifi^ress of 

the v^ovks, 1248——InatlequaU* staff always emyloyed on the undertaking, ib» -itness 

accords thb best mteutions to the Government ofticers in the exercise ot their eiiperinten- 
dcnce, 1249. 

Unsound principle on which the Govcrnitient supervision w.is bused, 1250. 1262'- 

Witness complained against tiie undue interference w'ith hib mode of action, but no 

redress was obtained, 1251-Reference* to certain eoniplainls by Colonel Pears, the 

Government engineer, and by the Madras Goveuimeiit in regard to the progress of the 

works; injusiice of tho^.c complaints, 1252-1255. 1259—1261-Labour was-after a 

time readily procured, 1257-The labourers weie paid regulaily e\er\ week, 1258. 

Giounds for complaint tigainsi the practice in legard to the publication <tf leports Oy 
Colonel Pcuis, and the Madras Goveinuiciit advi rse to the conduct of the works; unfair- 
nes.'s in w'lmeps not having had any oppoituiiity of publicly answering these criticisms 

upon the engineei^, 12(>3-1276. 1280 et svq. -Further inference to the circumstance of 

tlicTVIadia*'Govornmeril having been fiiixioii.s thcin''elvts to coiibiruct the railways, 1277— 

• 1280. 1306-1312-Witnesss clnedy complain^ against the iinuuhly lepoits of Colonel 

pears and iKc censnies conveyed in them; they were contradicied by his annual i>epo<its, 
1280-1286. 1353-'^3^0, i374"^37l^- 

Fair ami impartial* action of the Con if of Oiieciors as opposed to* tliat of the local 
government 111 regaid to the pmgiess and condu.-t oj tiie wojk.s, i2()o—1 292-Statement 

to certain ardeih**having been sent out? by tiie CoUrt of Directors wnh rt'gard to the 
local supervision and the publication of official icpoits ; the former of the^e orders has not 

been properly rffc^tved, 1292-1297. 1330-1337-Effect of the unjust ceusuie^ of the 

GovtiiiinrntVnguieei to check the em igy of the railway ongmeers, 131-3. t 37 ‘^“Ei 74 - 

Each section of llie hue might be opened in two years after its commencement; this 

result has been attnined hitherto, 1314-131H-Reference to thi* views of Mr. Fi'^iiet, 

ai/d otlier seitlors in Madra-, as 'o tlie pro<2res-'of the work",321-1324- 13‘47'*136- 

-linpiepsiomthat almost all die engineers 011 the line have been ceiiKured, 132<>-1328 

1 _Difficulty as regards the supply of skdled native labour, but not as regards iin^kdled 

labour, * ‘ 

Colonel Pears' monthly reports weie mode upon the repoifs to liim by witness, I 30 i-^ 

_Although a very good military encmet i,#Colonel Pears was not qiialified to 

give w proper opinion upon the progress of th«* railway, 

annual * repoit, and at other times,'Colonel Pears per'cnally inspected the works, 1369- 

IQy I-Monthly lep.oits by Colonoi Pears were ^!n^ece^sal y and injuritius, 1372-1378- 

Past experience of witness in civd engineering, 1379, 1380-Pleasant diameter of the 

verbal corcinmnications beiw'ceo Ool^iiei I^e.ns and witness, 1361, 1382———Colonel Pears 
offered qo suggestioiiB foi reine<lyin|.il)e faults of which he coinplaintd, 1382-1384 

Difficulties in rcgartl to the provision of bungalows foi the ensmoers and their 
assistants, on account of the objection of the local government to sanction a proper 
expenditure ior ihe purpose, 13^0“ 14^3—^Redn ss through the Hi.mc Gtivernment in 

the matter of the bungalows, 1389. 1391, 1392-Natuie of the •buddings erected as 

bungalows; class of budding icquired, 1393—1411. ^ 

lilsiBnc4s of die exeiciae of Government control in legard to gradieot^, curves, 
wbei'e the effret was in each case to inciease the cost, i 4 ^ 4 *'^ 4 '^ ' Instanbes oi 
vexation*, interference in tiifliug iiiaiters, such as the expense of .a timekeeper, 1416 
— Ci>nsideiablc difficulty ficquetflly experienced by witness in obiainnig the funds 
requir^l for the pavment of s<darie8, wages, &c ; strong complaints as-to the practice of 
416~I. I a 4 
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Bructf George Ihrelay. of Uij| \, ^ . f 

ihe local government on |Ih$ score; effbipr want of piro{«er fuiuls alway-s io-liand to 

etihence cost and to create delay, 1417-1448. / < . o » ^ 

, FarticuUirs as to required in conttacting for wooden sleep^a, aiM a^ to tire 

eSeet of these (omift in enhancing the price and in rendering it e«ceOTiiigly 4 dRIBcalt at^ 
times to procure any sleeners at all, 1449*1451* 1460-146®. 1500-1513—--rE<^p1anatioi> 
ol the circumstEnces connected with the purchase, through witness, of a lof of 3,000 
sleepers; obstacles raised by Colonel Pe»irs, who required the boianicaj name of^he 
wood before authorising the purchase, 14«5®-1459- 1466-1486* 1514, 1515— 
importance of a permission to procure sleepers by a direct ready-money paymeni f this 
p^n was adopted for a short time, but was given up at the suggestion of tho Railway 
^mpany’s agent, who however has since been uu^st an\iou« to return to it, '1462- 
1465. 1467-M 99 - ' ' 

Further statement as to the gical loss of time generally through the minute Govem- 
nient supervision, 1516—If the supervising officer were a civil engineer, the same 
minute restrictions would not be enforced by Itim, 1517, 1518. 

Strong complaint on the score of the obstacles raised for some time to the employment 

of a sufficient siad'of liuropean inspectors over the works, 1519 et eeg, -Requircmeitt 

at one time by the’Govemment that natives should be employed as masons, &c.; dlus- 

tration of the objections to this requirement, 1523-1526. 1535-CJseful emplovrnent of 

some pensioned soldierii as inspectors, 1527-1530--Witness would not have pjuropeati 

superintendents exclusively ; in some places trustvrorthy natives might bc'jmpf6yed as 

inspecto»*5, Sic., but as a rule, they should be under Kiiropean‘«, 1540*15-17-Rdiciericy 

of the jmpds tukfin by the Company from schools in Madras, &c., 1548, 1549. ^ ' 

[Secniiii Examination.]—Fuither evidence condemnatory of the restrictions exercised 
by the local Government in regard to the supply of sleepers, 1550 et seq ^-^.—Puichase 
of bricks, lime, and other materials without that undue control which ims bpa^i exercised 

in the case of sleepers, 1553, 1554. 1562-1565-Approval of the Government, through 

its engineer, settling some limit as to the woods to be used fur sleepers, and the price to 
be'paid for them, 1555. 1560, 1561. 

As regards a power in witness, us a subordinate, to make purchases, it is hardly correct 
to lt»ok upon him ns a suhordinate at all, nor is the money spent to be considered public 
money, 1555-1557. 1567-1571. 1576. 1579-1584-Appioval by the Home Govern¬ 

ment of ihe plan suggested by witness for puri-hri-ing sleepers, 1572-1575——The line, 

as hithei 10 opened, has not bten dela\ed foi want of sleepers, 1577, 1578-Adverse 

feeling of the natives in the in tenor of the Madias Fre*^ideniy towards ligid forms of* 
tender for materia is, 1585*1591. 1608-1611. ‘ 

Nature of the ciaitrol cxercist^d hy the Government over tlie cutting of timber in the 

fotests, 1592-1594. i{)12-i6i 5-Rcfei'ence lo ihe wood used* for making charcoal, 

^ 504 “ 1597-F.utieulars Us to the kinds of wood used for sleeptus, the districts*fiom 

winch proemed, and the prices at which they may be obtain^d, 159B, l.*>99. i6i6-u\B 

-Con‘'tant mienipts hy the natives to sell inferior woo<ls fnr sleepers, 1601——Import 

of some creosoted bleepers from England; ihoir cost, 1604-1607. 4623.** 

Statement as to Golorn I Pears having, in 1856, ortiered a new survey with the view to 
a diver.sioii of the Madras hue, as ongiiiully baiictioned ; considerable delay and confusion 
in consequence of tins sui\ey, which was stoppf cl by the Government, and the suspended 
woiks continued, on the icnumstrunce of the Company, 1629-1645, * * 

Oomplviint in legatd to the dniwungs and niimile information required by the Govern¬ 
ment engineer lelatue t« the engines and carnages, Stc. on the lino, 1647-1683- 

Impression that Colotiel Pears may iiave required the’drawings and information about 
tv the engines, ifec., un U'.etiil in the event of Government itself constructing a line m ilie 
Presidency; Colonel Pears wished 40 have a line so constructed, 1659-16H3——Colonel 
Pears was fonnerly m the same corps m. General Situ, the chairman of the Madras 
Railway, 1684-1686, * . 

Insufficiency of ihe statF of engineers of the line Anther adverted to ; witness does not 
Etlnbute any blame to Colonel Pears on this score, and cannot say that it may not have 

been the fault ol the itiilway directors at home, i68|-i702-Witness cannot define the 

proportion of delay due respectively to tlie inadequacy of the stiiff and to the Governtfient 

snpeivision, 1703-1706-With a propei blafi*, and without Government siipervUioii, the 

whole line fiom Madras to Bey poor might have been finished When witness leit India, 
1707-1710. 

Necessity of the delay at one period in determining the course 6f the line after the first 

fifty miles, 17^-1716-The c ostof the completed portion of the Beypoor lipe is about 

6,000/. a mile, including stniions, but v^ithout rolling stock, 1718—Amount pf the 

European smfi‘ncce^isary in carrying out the works, 1719*1728-Actual staff of engi- 

pcirs otnpioyerl on each twtnty-five mites of line, 1729. ^ 

Different channels through which all indents by witness are obliged .to go^ 1730 *' 73 * 

„— :Proccss necessary betoie the salaries of any of the staff can .be increased, 1732- 

\ 1738—— 


Brute, Qtergt Barthif. (Analttn* of hi* BvidenC(!)'~<!oii(fiiu#tf. 

* 7^~*'"**^**y oowrttldnihlo dolay h^ftn^o ihdertti are oooiplied with from hpvlio ; imuoi'ai- 

bilrty alweya oi antcipating ibis delay, 173{)*1748-Improvemeiii, if supplies, oocc 

swuonad by tJs* Cmvemiineiit ia India, eouid be romarded from this cooiitry without 
the {iraebnt dduble sanction, 174d-i 750. 

[Tblyd Es()imitiation,3—Witn<>ss never wrote any letter in reply to that of the ltailwa.y 
Board in idtiiii _oeni>uriiig hitii 011 certain points; he has never seen the obaiges of ilie 
Qoventtnent engineer upon which ihat letter 1*930-393*2, 

[^'ourlh Examination.]—Evidence uh to the inaccuracy oK statements by Colonel Pcsiis, 
th.u the ofliciais of the Madras Cotnpany had alwavs siitiicient funds in hands, .408^—— 
Inaccuracy of the illustiations cited by Colonel Vcav» in proof of his aijfumeht that 
Government could construcL budges, &.c., more cheaply uud exi}e<liliou& 1 y than the RatUvuv 
Cornptmy, 4089-4094, i ^ 

JBvyG^to^va: 

Is JEmt Jadioti Railwai/, 

* 2. Jliitiras Mailway, 

1 . East Indian Railway ; 

, Reference to a complaint by Mr- Turnbull in regard to non-compliance with a demand 
for bungalows, Stc.; exanunation hereon, JVoud 639 et seq, 711,713* 

Impression that it must have been for want of proper information that sanction has 
been refused to the construction of some bungalows on iho East Indian line, linker 337G. 

2 . Madras liailway : 

BlfUcnlties in regard 10 the provrsion of buugulowd for the engineers ami their assist¬ 
ants, on account of the objoctioii of tlie local goveinmeiit to sanction a proper expo iiditurc 

for the purpose, Eruce i38,*j-i4i3-Rediess thtongh the Hume Govermeut ni the* 

niatttr of the bungalow^, ib. 1380* i3Pi* -Nature of the buddings elected as 

bungalows; cLiss of budding lequiied, ib, 1393-1411. 

Explanation relative to the bungalows foi tlic engineers, and suuh allowed for tlieir 
erection; undue cxpcnditiiie on this score, and pru}>nety of ilie action of Ooieinment iu 

the matter. Pears *2519, 2520. 2558-3571. 2()Oi-‘30*O5-Stateiiitnt as to one engineci 

hawnir spent 5,000 rupees on a bungalow, whereas the limit prescribed was 350 rupees, 
^ ib, 2560. 2601-2605* 

Particu]a|s connected with ihc execution and cost of bungalows for the eii^inecrb; 
inaccuiate statement by Colonel lVai*b as to the amount of the excess of expenditure on 

this bcoie, 2721-2723-Instead of 5,000 lupecs, the bungalow leferied to by 

Colonel Pears cost only 2,020 rupees instead of 350, ib, 2721-Couise adopUd in the 

♦rase of the bungtilvw which cSsl this excels ; cinsure cast upon the engineer, ib, 

2723. 2733-2737—Circumstances under which instead t>f 350 rupees, 900 lupees wtic 
eventually allowed for each bungalow, ib, 2722. 


C. 

• * ^ 

Calcutta and South Pastern Jiailtvay, The Calcutta and South Eastern project, 01 tin 

Mutlah line, isHie only one not guaianteed, Danvers (>5-67-Piesent positjon of the 

Mullah undertakings as regardsthe inising of m<»iioy without a guarantee, iS 7 r * 7 . JMelvUI 

3772 - 3774 - 

Capital, Opponunity of Ooveininont for raising the necessary capital for the construction 

of railways, Kennedy 1900-1903 - More than two-tlurds of iJic payments m Coninxioii 

with witne£,s’s line ha>e been made in England, iV;. 1914* auiouin of 

native capital m the Madias llailwjiy, or in the oilier undertakiiins, Pears, 2342-2345. 
2390-2393. 2444.—-6*eg oho Guataniee, Ungnaranteed Capital, 

Carriages, Cairiagcs for the Madnt line are constructed i*> Indm tery witibfactaiily, 
Walker 2649. 2651. • 

Causes of Delay, The chief causes of delay in the fiiat cominoncoment of the lines ivej** 
the difieniices between tlie ( ouit of BirectorH and the Boutd of ConiroJ, and tlie deprei^scd 
btatc of the money niaiket in 1847* Danvers 15. 24* ^ • 

EnUiuerution by the Cominiite© of the chief causes of delay m the coii^alructlon of the 

seveftti lides, Ref», p, iv - Enuineiation of sundry cnui|e« of dolay incidental to the oon- 

stiuctiou of railways in so distant a country as India, ib, v. * 

Cauveru Bridge iMadrmtZine). Kefrjrence to the delay in ihe cOoinaencemeot of the bridge 
throitgh ibe stoppage of ttie woiks for a oeitain purpose. Walker a744.,p74S-a75y, 

4l6<—I. J ^ Cawnpore 
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Cawnpnre to Allahabad. Tfe® Ewst Indian tine between Oawnpore aiwl jMlti!kaba 4 wSB »Mii 
be open, jphanv$r« ^ ^ ^ v 

CUmate* Lots of several valuable ofilcera en the Bombay, Baroda, itad CJeatrat line 

through eicknesB and death* Kennedy -^Referenre to the t^aotifh the 

effect of Ind»an climate upon European con^titotions, jRep. p. v, * * 

Coal and Coal Traffic (East Indian Railway). Use of Indian coal he fuel for the engimee; 

its cost, Noad 946-*g48-<-Considerable coa) tradic ovei the line through the braiich 

from Burdwan lo Raneegung; ibe coal is very abundant, it. 96*2-^66* $70^|4- 

Charge for the conveyance of coal by the railway, ib, 1001, ioo^—r—Uses to the 

coal brought over the line is applied at Calcutta, ib. 1011-1013* 

Colleroon Bridge. Reference to the erection by Government, wiibin ivro years, of the 
bridge over tne Colleroon River; its cost; inference therefrom unfavourable to the con¬ 
struction of biiflges by the Madras Railway Compatiy, Pears n4a5j-24^24. 

Inaccuracy of the inference drawn by Colonel Pears from the case of the Colleroon 
Bridge, Jirwe^ 4089-4091. 

Commercial CWms of 1047 - 48 . Loss of time on account of the commercial crisis having 
arisen while the preliminary negotiations for the formation of the companies and of their 
plans were still incomplete, Danvers 15* 24; Rep. p. \i. ' ' ^ 

Commercial and Political Advantages of the Railways. Commercial as well as political 
objects kept m view by the Home Government in deciding upon ihje laying out of any 
line, Danvers ‘j I Sir J. Melvill —Government has never selected a line for 

merely political purposes ; the commcrcjial element has been fully considered, Danvers 
227-229. 263-271. 

Sundrv respects in which the East Indian Raiiway will be highly beneficial to the 
East India Company, so that even should there be no profits the guarantee will not be so 

much loss, J^oad 4r,2. 456-462-Fi>i' commercial and political objects the lines in 

India have on the whole been fairly laid out, tb. 533. 

Tlie construction of railways iu India is tuosi essential for the improvement of the 
Country, and for the mumtenancL* of the political and commercial interests of England, 

Kennedy 17561 1757 -Still greater importance of railways in a commercial than in a 

political point of vii'W, ib. 1758. 1820. 

The Madras line was approved by the Madras Government almost emir^y oft com¬ 
mercial grounds, Pearb 2448, 2449. 2536, 2537. ^ 

Witness considers Ins scheme of the Scinde Railway to be very important in a com- 
ineri'ial point of view, and of infinite iinporiance in a military point of view, Andrew 
3276. 

Competition. Absence of undue competition between th^l^ Bombay,^Baroda, aild Gei|tral 
Indian line and the Great Indiuii Peninsula line, as regards the connexion with ln€h>re 

and otlifi places. Kennedy 1814-1819-Objection to the coni^rwlion by another 

company of certain other hues in the Madru'* tcintoiy, which lines ronned part of the 

original p**'>jects of the Madras Railway Cornpanv, Walker 2967-2970-Doubt whether 

competing lines may not anse, Sir J. Melvill 3858, 3859. 

Compulsory labour. Stiom: feeling produced hy the Government impressment syftem 

upon the natives ; illustration of this, Sibley 1107-1110-Injurious effect produced for 

a time upon the progress of the East Incha Railway through the system of compalaory 
labour as employed generally u\ tlie case of ihe public* works; oppressive operation of 

the system upon ilic natives, ih. 1128-1145-Reference 10 certain public documentBas 

showing the cognisance of the Indian Governmeiit in regard to the oppressive operafiou 
of the foiccd 4»up)>ly of laboui and of c arriages, ib. 15^20—^Witness never heard of the 
employment of coinpulsoiy lahom ou railways in India, ib. ji 221-1224. ^ 

Entire ineccuuicy of Mr. Siblej^V evidence as tp the employment of forced labour on 
almost all the public works 111 Bengal, BaAvr 3381. 3417* 

CoSSTKOCTtOS: ; 

1 , Power of Covernment in regard to the CoHslruclion of the Works., 

2 , D^sposittan at one period m the Court of Direetfrs to undertake the Con-- 

struetti/n. themselves. ^ 

3 , Advantages respectively of CanetrucHon by Qovernnwnt and % the , 

Companies. ' , ^ - 

i* Eiscelknt manner in whit^ the Constrmdian f*a$ been carried ^ 

* 6. Question as to t}w ademtaye of the Mode cf Ckiiastre^lbrn. 

* X. Power of Government in regard to the CotudructiOn of iXke Works., 

Tlic lines are constructed directly by the company whose, pmeeediagSft :iafeHKnb|ect to 
siTpervtdioii on the part of ihe Government, Danvers 12——Powet of the Government to 
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CtttiSSPHv^Mitot*-<*reommwea, 

■1. ^Npoieer &f Q^wnment in regard to tite CotatrueHon oft;h* fl^orlls^comiaued. 

tMNniWB eandnet of th* tfCM'kA* if, in th«ir njiiRion, earned on tntaaUaf^ctorily by tbe 
cosapanies, Ddtktwrc 014-217. 

^ ♦ , 

2« J[}i^^sitwn at one period in the Court of l^ree^ws to mndertake isbe (Jon^truetion 
O' ^ themselves^ 

* Tl>©re was a disposition on the part of a majority of the Court of Directors,, in January 
iB 49> to make the lines themselves; »he Boara of Control differed from this viewr 
Hmvers I'S* 387B-38S0—-Rumour in Jjam 1848, tliat the Bndt India 

Company intended to construct the railways themselves, JVborf 333. 374, 375. 383. 

3 . Advantages respectively of Constrtidion by Government and by the Compcmies* 

As a principle, it wouUl have been better if Governmeut bad undertaken the construction 
of the railways ; piactical obstacles, however, to their doin^ so advantageously, Kennedy 

1885-1903-It must depend upon tlie urG^anisation, and upon those at the head of the 

system whether Government could carry on the works better than the companies, ib, 
1885-1899, 

Opinion expressed by witness, after four years’ experience, in disapprtival of the 
present system of carrying on the underiakincs, and in favour of their entire transfer to 

•Government, JPears 2S141, 2242-^Witness has always stiongly felt that Government 

should undenake nnd construct the works, ib. ^^243, 2244. 2328—2;;^34-Tlie system of 

coostrtsetifon hitherto puTsut-d has been a failui'e ; gieater delay in the ca-^e of the" Madras 
and other lines through being executed by the companies, ib, 2348-2372. 

The railways might have been fi>rmed more efficiently and economically, and more 
beneficial to the natives, if they were entirely Gf>verniiient undertakings, ib, 2439«2444» 

2458-2462-Advantage on the score of the exerci-e of discipline is the mam ground 

on which Govemment couhi execute the works ntore expeditiously and cheaply than the 
railway company, f6. 2524-2535. 

Belief thut Govemment might have constructed the railways more economically and 

quickly than the companies, and ah efficiently, J^aher 3388. 3412-3416. 3459. 3461- 

Military engineers could not of themselves, or without Sf»me previous experience on 
railways, have prc^perly cairied t>ut the work‘<, iK 3389. 34o3> 3454- 

W^ilness G(»nsiJeis that Government ..acted wisely in delegating the construi'tion of the 
rtfilways to pnvaie companies rather than in undertaking it themselves, Sir /. Melvill 
3602. 3802-3809. ^ 

Witness is still of opinion that it would hnve been beftoi if railway construction in 
India hud been uiidertaKen by Government, Pears 3980, 3981. 

Decided dissentr from the stati ment of Colonel Pears that the railways might be 
executed more cheaply and expeditiously by Government than by the compatites^ Sir M* 
^ Stephemom 4016,'4019-4022. 

Government l^as acted wisely in committing t<i private enterprise the execution of the 
works, Pep, vii* 


4. Excellent. Afamier in which the Construction has been carried out : 

The construction has been carried out in a very admirable manner in an ei ’ 
•poiuf^of view. Sir J, Melvill 3745* 

5. Question as to the advantage of the Telescopic Mode of Ctynsimclwn : 

Advantage as regards the conveyance of materials of using the completed portion of 

the Hue as the means of transit, iVo/aic/607-613-Longer time in construction if the 

railways had l>een made on the telescopic principle. Baker 3523, 3524 -Difficulijr us 
the supply of materials in constructing the lines on the telescopic principle, 

Melvill 3821, 3822-Drawbacks upon the advantage of the telescopic priopiple 

of cdhstraction. Sir M, Stephenson 4013. 

See also Contracts, Supervision, 

Co^mUing JEngineer {Court of Direiiprs,) Objection to their being a consulting engineer 
in this country on the part of the Bast India Company or the Government, ^oad 874, 
875. 896-898*—-Except in the case of certain bridge structures, nnd of the permanent 
way and rolling stock ; the cotisultiiig engineers in Jhis country have not ciiicctly had to 

do with the dneciion of ihe line, iff, 833-937 -Funlier element\)f lielay if the Court of 

Directors had a consulting engineer of their own, Sibley 1175. , 

AdvaHiage if there were a practical and eminent professional man to consider questions 
on tlie*port of,the Indian Government at liotne; Sir James MelviU does not decide 
impoi uint engiheeri|kg questions, Kennedy I 949 '*'i 954 * 

Cott 0 u 4 ting Engineers im India.) See Supervision^ 11. 
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CONTIIACTS: 

]. Generally u$ to tAe Diffleuitiis and Brftfyr ifot iisbiiiiiriem wlth*tlm Gmtraets, 

a. of ike .Contract SyUm$ and of the JOepurMeatal 

System of instruction* 

3. East Indian Railicay. T ^ 

4. Great Indian Peninsuh Railway. • / . 

&* Madras Railway. t * 

' , 

. 1 . Generally.as to the Difficulties and Delays in connexion with the Ctostracts ^^ 

Difficulties in several inst^ces through the contracts with British contractors^ hat not 
with the native contractors, Donwrs 317*3*21*——Adverse feeling of the natives in the 
interior of the Madras Presidency towards ricid forms of tender for materials. Brace 
15^6-1591. 1608-1611—^Fi*eliog of unwillingness on the part of the poorer natives m 
the interior of the Madias Presidency to enter into contracts, but not on the part of the 
better educated class itj the large towns, Peavs 2283-2281). 

Principal defects of the contract system in the construction of the lines, Baker 3342- 
3345«««.Ill the Bengal Presidency no native is prepared to undertake the construction 

of anything like twenfy or thirty miles, of railway, ih. 3351-3363-Witness Ims not ' 

found any unwillingness in the natives in Bengal to sign tenders, ib. 3354. 

/Reference to the unwillingness of large contractors in England to undertake contracts 
in India under th^ Government supervision, Sir J. Melviil 3668-3671*—'—Anxiety of 
Ooveniment to employ the energies and resources of native contractors, ib. 3672*—*- 
Failuie rather of the European contractors in India than of the native contractors or 

Purseos, ib. 3673-3676-^I'he failure of contiacts has been productive of much delay, 

ib, 3710-Greater tendency lately of contractors in England to undertake railway con¬ 

tracts in India, ib. 3747, 3746. 

Reference by the Committee to the difficulty through the frequent failuifed of con* 
tractors, liep. p, v, 

2. Advantages respeclively of the Contract System^ and of the Departmental 

System of Construction: 

Success of the system of constructing the Madras Railway without the aid of con* 
tractors, /Jrare 124!, 1242—Preference given to the system of construction through 
officers of the companies rather than through contractors, Kennedy 1677* 1885. 

-Grounds for concluding that ihe works should be carried out by the railway com¬ 
pany’s .engineers rather than by contract, iJaftier 3341, 3342—Grounds upon which 
witness prefers the contract svstem to the departmental system for the cxechtion of the 
works ; he would like to see, the latier system tried, Sir J. MelvUl 3712 - 3746—Grounds 
upon which the Board of Directors of the East India Railway Cofnpany decermined to 
adopt the contract system, rather than the depmrtmental system lu tlie execution of^tlip 
works, Sir M. Stephenson 3553, 3554. 399 ^-" 3994 * * * 

Nece'‘sity of a fair tiinl being given to the contract and departmental systems of con¬ 
struction before any decided preference is given to either, Rep. p, vii. 


3 . East Indian Railway : 

Staicmeiit as to the Court of Directors having in October 1849, after a delay of three 
niontlH fWdined to sanction a tender by Mr. Jackson for the construction of thS entife 
works fiom Calcutta to Kaneegunge, Noad 345-S47' 356*364--—Different contmcis 
enticed into for different portions of the line to Allahabad, &c«, failure of several of these, 

ih. 492-495-The contracts have all been with Europeans*settied in India; reason virhy 

contractors in this country were not applied to, ib 493. 496, 497—Delay through the 
failure of the contractors, ib. 532——Probable causes of the failure of the couttac^rs, ib. 
554 , 555 - 673 ' ^ o 

Prejudicial working of the contract system as hitherto pursued; advantage if tandera 
had been advertised for in England, Noad 556, •557. 574-587* 814* 900^2— 
Precautions taken before entering into the contracts ^hich failed; necessary sanction of 
Government before any contract was made, ib. 674-1377. 681*883—Advantage of the 
system of executing the works by small contracts, A at first, rather than by the Isfge 
contracts subsequently entered into, Sibley 1083-1085. 

Failure of l ontraoiors on the East India line, and consequent delay in the progress of 
ihe works; causes of these laihirea, Baker 3344-3349* 8#6*34$8'-rr*E3tpl4»^ti«^n And 
defence of the action of the Indian Government pnd pf witness in regard to ttjkcif 
tioimig the letnng of the Aorks on the East India jipe^ bv contracts taken India, lA 

3350*;j36a-Circumstances under which witiiess 'shnetiimed cotitrfl^'fs which he felt 

could not be cpmpleted in the stipulated time, ib- 385®•‘33®* • 34^8^4 
tloning ttie.contracis whness feU the wprks could tievey be cumpllted in the stipulated 
time; tlu' piices^ however,' were fuir, arid witness s$w that the contracts wOuld'^ehabie 
him to stiinulaie the progres»s of the line, ib. 3355'-3358. . 

" , I Oeoanda 




c TiS---con turned* 

M0iiwa ^—^contanucdv ' - 

Giti 4 it^e 14^ wliich it was determined by the’ reilwny company to execute tie works 
by cotitjact rattier than through their engineers, Str M- Step&eifcwm 3553* 3554. 3991-** 

» 3994-f-*—Failure of f^everal of ihe contracts adverted to; blame attributed to Govern* 

ment m their rigid enforcement of the origiitol conditions without reference to the ntiered 
circumstances and unforeseen difficulties undr r which the contractors laboured, ih, 3554— 
S663“^F-^ptanati9n as to all the contracts having been made in ludia; failure, on 
acc^uht 6f the system of Gov^emment supervision, of attempts to c»btaiti contractors from 
KOs?land, t/i; 35&t—3570*—-Reference to the rejection by ttie India Board of a tender 
by Mr. Jacktioii for the execution of a first sectioti of seventy nitlcrt on advantageous 
terms, approved by the Railway Board and the East inclia Company, ib. 3564, 3565* 
Objections on the part of the Board, of Control which led to the iion-acceptanco of a 
tender by Mr. Thomas Jackson for the construction of the Edit India line, as fur as 

Kaneegunge for 8,000/. a mile, SirJl Melvill 3669,3670-Impression that Messrs.*Bray 

& Elmslcy were the only contractors who succeeded in Bengal, ib^ 3749f 375*^* 

Gam of nearly four years in the confpletion of the Irne if Mr. Jackson’s tender in 
’ 1848 had been accepted. Sir StepJtemon 3985,3986^—^Careful manner in vvhich the 
contracts were prepared, Uk 3987—— h-xplutiKiiun that there are three contracting firms 
dll the Bengal line who have not faded, ib. 39H8-3990——Reasons for not tendering in 

England, io, 3993-Delay through the non-acceptancc of Mr. Jackson’s tender further 

ad verted*to, ih. 4043. 4047.' 

4 ,, Great Indian Peninstifa. Hailtaay : 

Execution hitherto of the whole of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway by mean^ of 
contracts, all of which have been satisfactorily fulfilled. Watt 3017, 3018. 3056—There 
is one native contractor who has performed*his contract most satisfactorily, ih, 3044*- 
3049—-"The European contractors have idl gone out from this country toavticuiars 
iiereon, and as to the system of tender adopted by ihe company in India and m England, ib. 

3044. 3097-3100-Employment by the European contracrors of native sub-contraciois ; 

advantage thereof, ib. 3101-3105. 

5. Madras Haiiway: 

' Delay through the failure of the native contmctors engaged upon the Goriattum and 
Dwiar Bridges, Walker 2656. *2698, •2699—rlbe Madras Company have had no Euro¬ 
pean contractors, ib. 2698-Delay through the wish to employ nalive contractors, ib. 

^1698, 2699. 2708. 2742'. 2744. 

See also A^upervisio/t, II. 4 . 

Correspondenee^ Defity ihrough the circuitrms and lengthy correapondciice between the 
railway Boards ai\d meir agents, on the one hand, and the several Government depart¬ 
ments in Etigland and India on ihe other, /?<»//. p, v, 

See also If{flents. Sapervision. 

Cost. Esiimated cost of the several railways of the East India Company; total of 

35»®3>»ooo/., Dancers 75, 76-Average roU per mile in the case of the [incs now of>en, 

16.^137, 138—Single lines can be made for about 6,000/. a mile, so that 72,000,000/. 
\vTOidP be required to make 12,000 miles, Kennedy 1763-1766——The cost of a double 

line a* compiired with a single line is about as eight 10 five, i&. 1767-The only 

economical principle of inter-communiention is a good and efficient railroad, 16. 2110, 
Causes of the mitch less cost of railroads in India than in England, 

2437- 

Tip v^fty low price of labour keeps down the cost to an average for the whole country 
of about 10,000/. a mile, Kep, p. vi. 

See also Ct>Hstructwn.* Contracts. Great Indian Railway^ 14 . Great Indian 
Peninsula Hailwat/, 6. Madras Railway, 8. Superviswn. 


Cotton. Anticipated carriage of la^e supplies of cotton over the railways. Sir J. Melmll 
3824* 

Court of Direetors. Witness is assistant to the secretary in the India House ; has charge 
of all relating to railways in India, Danvers 1.-5—railways’business of the 

India H6use has lieeft gradually hicreasing for seveml years paat^ but there is no regu- 
toly eonsfituted railway department, 2-4. 

Avarlkre defav of about a montli occupied by the Court of Directors in the settlement 
of suhmtted to them by the E^t India Railway Board, Nmd 830,831-. 863- 

86? fe2*8Q4“~Doubt as to any practical grievance through the loss of time m the 
of questions needlessly referred to the Court of Directors, 8310. 868. 923* 
926.^ • 
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Cowrt D4rector^-^ontitiu^» ^ ’ ' , ■ ^ 

There have n4>t been env.eerious points of diftei^ipoe bfdteeeeti tbevvCSQ^ # 
ejan) the Board of Contra^ Sir J* MelvUl to« 

the department of the Irhiia Hott^e which eondocte the railway 

ifr« 3;7^^379a-*-—Proihpt action of the India House in eieartn^ off rail way otyj^ineei ao 

as to prevent any deltty, i6. S79^-Absence of unnecessary delay on th^ part .o^^^e 

Home Qovernment in sat^ptiQuin^ lines already sanctioned in Indm; proplriety ^f their 
inquiries before B.iuction, lA 3889-3893. • 

The Committee conhdently expert that the contein plated consotidation of the 
nients of the India House, and the Board of Control, will materially expedite the future 
trausaciiou of railway bu<«iness, Hep^ p. iv, v. 

S«e also Cmstractwnt 2. Ouaruniee* Pr^limiHory N^gotiaHom* Supmrvuion^ I. 

Crawford^ CohfieL Colonel Crawford, the Govemroent consulting engineer at Bomli^ay^ is 
anxious to atimulute the progress of the railway works, Keimedy 2186. 


^JDaihomie, Lord, The whole scheme of the Indian railways was laid down by 

Halhousie, J^atwers 220, 221—Feeling of iLoril Halhousie that the Cast India Railway 
might have been completed much mure readily, Scad 614——^The Government of 
India, ilirooah Lortj. Dalhotisie, was in favour of the works being undertaken by the 
companies, Baker 3457, 3458. 34G0-Lord OalliousLe had the nifist t^angntne expec¬ 

tations of the ladways being very pro&table, ^ir J, MelvUl 3856——Minute bv Lord 
I>alhoiisio upon the railway systtun adverted to; excellent facilities possevsed by him for 

arriving *it a sound conciusiou on ihe subject, 3894"'39^3-Iteference to the opinion 

of Lord Dathousie ihut Goverinnent supervision need not cause vexation or delay. 
Sir M, Stepketison 4049-4052. 

JJant^er^y Jf^uland^ (Analysts of his ISvidence.)—Assistant to the secretary in the India 
Houj^e; has charge of all matters relating to railways in India, 1—5’“—fhe railway 
business of the India House has been gradually increasing for several years past, but 

there IS no regularly constituted railway department, 2-4-Schemes foj* the construction 

ol rinlvMiys in India Were first proposed in ihe yeai 1844 by Mr. Sleplienson (now 
Sir Mficdtjnald Stephenson), and almost simultaneously by Mr. Chapman, 6, 7. g-l 1K ‘ 

Schemes for rmlwiiys in India are first formed by companies in this country, and are 
submitted to the India House, whence they are leferred to the auihonttes pi India, in 
accordance with whose leports they are accepted or rejected, 8-The lines are con¬ 

structed directly by tiiQ companjes, whose proceedings are subject lo supervision on the 

part iff ihe Government, 12-^Tfie dr&t contracts with any companies whose lines were 

sanctioned, wcie m nb* n. 18^9, the first proposiMons hvxving been made in l§44; 13-^7*. 

Lxpla lalion ol tiir t uiirse piinsut'd bv the Fist India Coinpanv with reference to !lie 
firsi propo'^itions for the consti action of ihe East Indian and Great*Indian Peniustda 
Raihvavs ; refusal of the Board of Control to sanction the guarantee first proposed by the 

Companv in aid of those uiideitakmgs, 15-Faduie of tlie projectors of the East 

Indian Railway to carry out certain conditions agreed to in 1847, Settlement 

tiltimaiely in Augu'‘t 1849 <»f the terms of the contracts with the Esst Indian and Gre^ 
Indian Peninsula C nnpanies, such terms being adhered to as ihe b isis of all the sub- 
scqiunl undertakiiigF, 

Impres'^ion that Ijord William Bentinck did not take any •prominent part in promoting 

the construction of railways in India, 21-23-^The chief causes of delay on the first 

commencement of the hues wore the differences between the Court of Directosp a^ the 
Board <»f Control, and the depressed state of the money market in 1847 ; 24—Bfrorent 

periods at whiqh th.^ diftbrent lines were sanctioned, 25, 26-rThere is another scHbme, 

the Grt*at Southern of India, now under consideration by the Court of LHrectoiw, 26,. 
^;7. fi7. 

Engagement by the Indian Oovernineni to guar^tee, free of expense, all the land 

reQU're<rfbr the Wnlway'i, 29-Guarantee by the f^vernment of five per cent, interest 

on the capifal of the subhcribeis for ninely-tiine years* 5a. 33,34—Exception, as re^ras 
the aincMirit of the guarantee, in ttie case of the Madras Company somewhat low^ terms 
IP this instance, 3Ci—33—Explananon of the several condiiioim attached to the Govern* 
ment guaiantee, and with refertnee tu the future poa4ies«ion'of the lines, 

Control exercised over tlie construetton of, and expenditure On, each lute fiy tisa o®i&er 
of engineers appointed by the Goveinment, 40-44—!—IJatUPe of the fiinctioas aud'cci^rol 
exerci'^d over the railway Boards in this company by Sir JamoB MelviJl^who iB 01$ 

d^recior of each Board, 45-58-Practice as regards the cousid^ratiuU of indeutB or > 

requisitions <ifrOQi Indta for materials for the railways routine and correapondeuce »ecea- 
sary oil this icorc,.49-64. 1G9-20 u * ‘ • 
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Danvers, Juland. (Analv&if^ of h4« Evidence)—ooi»fjnf<«dl 

there ttjfe fthr gnemnteed undetUthittge; namee of tlme^ 63. 67—the Calettlta and 
TOuth Eastern piroject, or the Mullah iiiiie^ to Win only one not etiorOnieod, — 

jKiintteit^Od anrveye required in the <ase of tho lEctndo and Punjuub line bv tlte Bombay 
Ooiv^riunent; oanciion ultimately by the Court of Uirectors of Uie line aa'htbt riroiooted, 
68-7a, 14a. ‘ *' 

^ilne^s hands m a tJible shoaini^ the length of the reveral lines the experitnental or 
completed portionB, and the peMiiXib at whicli H is eslimated the reiimining uoihs wHl be 
- tomplotecs 73>74--~-h%timated cost of the Aeveial r<)ilwayb of tlie East India Comnanv 5 
total ol 35,^31,000/.; 75,7(3. 

Political «ii<l (omnitncirt) objects kep' m vic'u in deciding upon the l<»ying out of any 
line, 77, 7H—Explunation as to the alteralioti in the original divcrtion or route of tlio 
East Indian line, 79-81. 90—92. i<i3——Diflereiue ol opinum b'*twceu ihe Central 
Goveminont on the one hand, and the Madias (i^oveminent and Madrea ItadiivaY Com¬ 
pany ini the othei hand, in repaid to the couisc of the Madrae line, 83-87--— Katplnna- 
tton as to the establislunent of the ])resent Bysteiii of supervision ol the inn s in India, 
94 - 99 - 

PliNSical and cntrinceiing diihculties in the \va\ of the completion of eeveial of the 
undertakings^ loo-ioj-(Jbstin< tion in Bengal throut»li the Saiithal ubellioii, 100- 

• Intciiupiion in many placea thioimh the- inuliny, ?'L -Opinion that aftei the sanction 

and coinmcncenient of an\ hue the u has not been luuch dciav, 103——Difficulty as 
legands the fuu^ht for the conseynnee of niateiLalM fi(»m this cmintry ; piactico hereon, 
104-11 a—Abundant supply « 1 utaleiialb available m this couiitiv, 104, 105, 

Gleat difliruhy in snpplyiiit» matenaJH in li dm, 113, 114-—Diffic-ulty in procuring 

woodtu sIce]His in India, iii » ,2-Diffitultv as te^aids the pi(<lnctton of iron m 

India; st<*ps tuk<.n by iho (Aonf of Directois to dc^elopt* the non mines, 114-123-- 

Estmiaie ol i ,073,000 tons oj nr n as the fjuantdy K(|in)fd lor the saiutumid woiks, 

1 24—I 2f>, 131 —135-Actual to mage of matMials fon^ uilcd liom thiHcciuntiy, 127—130. 

13b——Avcifigi cu^t pci mile in tlu < me of the lines now o])cii, 137, 138-Kx«>tcise 

ot tJie (jovemnient snpeivisum in India adverted to; dlf^ctlons givt-n in order ilial thtro 
may be no undue inh i fereuec, 139-143. 

Peleicnce U* the misunderst fiuliiio m the first iiblance ns to tho five pei cent, gnaiantce 
being a guiiiaiitoe of dividend; how tins dilhc iilty w'tm trot over, 144—102——Kuitlier 
^e\id«nc(? iftativo to tlu Inaction-, exdcised by So J. M< Ivill as ex vffiiio diiectoi at the 

railway Boaids, liiint placed upon Ins powers by the Boaid of Contiol, 1(13-192 - 

Doubt as to tin necessity of ccii 1111 inatteis being Juid bv the laiiway Boards befoic the 
Oouit of Diicctois, and a|)fnovtd of by the Boftid ot Coiitiol, iinviug led to iiiucli 01 any 
ilthiy in the const 1 uction <d the woiks, 172-201. 

Puithci c vjda^iatK^u u Idtivt to the alteialion of the loule. lust proposed loi the Bast 
^ , iudiaii Railway , how f.ir this may have led to delay, 202-210-—Tlie Past Indian line 

betwcei/C'avvnpoit an<l Allanabad will soon beopen,2io-Gioatis pio^iebs with this line 

but foi the mutiny, iL -Time* is to be a line fiom Mirzapoot to Jubbulpoot, 30U miles 

long ; lhi 4 will not be vei\ ddluult ol f vecution, 211-213, 

Pow<»r of tlu (io\( iimuut to assiarn the conduct of the woika, if, in their opinio»», 

earned on uns.itisiatto.il\ b\ the Coinp«niUK, ‘M4-217-Instauccbol line-* ongiiiatrd by 

the Gov( iniiient, 21 8, 219 - The whole hcuie of lailanys was Utd down by Loid 

• DMhousie, 220, 221-iVlisappieluiision iindti whuh Loid Dalhoubie stincnoiied the 

Batoda hue vvitlioot lehicnc* to tlu Home OoM^tnnicnt, 222-\doplion by the JJome 

Government ol all lines sanctioned b\ tlu Local Govcinment, 223, 224. 

Aftt 1 a Inn ha*, been rUtciniined upon and the c ontiuct made, no deviation has been 

/ made, 225-Goveinment ha*, nevet sclented a Ime i*»r nurtly political puiposes 227- 

-q'he alteiation in the diiectiun of the P'astciii Bengal liii< was made entirely with 

♦he wish of the Company, 227. 254-230-Supeivision imb not prevented the pit'ibccu- 

tipn pt tho rtoiks, uof caused any ical delay 229. 248-252——Ncoebsityol bupcitisicm in 
connection with the guaiantce« 229. 

Condition of the contiact thit Govtinmciit tioops, btoics, Adt., f-U.dl be earned at the 
lowest latON, 230, 231-JNfccissitv ot the Compuinea being iiuotpoia,ud by Act of 

• i’ailiameiit, pitviously to the Ivinetion of the Couit of Diicctors*, 233-235^-Opinion 

given by the Goveinment eiigincci 111 India, ns 10 the propriety of acceding to lequiei- 

t^iih foi ttiateiiaL, 23(>-*'3i)-feeit»c*ment in tlii» country of quesuonp as to the weight 

< 3 Frails, &c., 239-242. ^ • 

Further leference to the delnv in the cnbc of ihe Semde line, m consequence of the 

^di^ience of opinion about thi route 243. 258--XKIay thiongh a^difieience of opunon 

about the line of the Madias Coujypaov, 243.%45—-Di lays have of course arisen thiough 

the ueoe^diy of bending matermh liom this e<*urttry, 244-Circumstance o> a new kind 

9? permanent vwiy m Indm, having been objected to by the E«st India Ccunpany,^a4fk 

Excess of c^Kfieiiditure by iHe East India Company ovei the ealiuinted cost, 247- 

Discusftioii and dtlay at fiist in detci mining upon the. scheme of tadways to be mtioducul, 

416—1. f » 4 253- 
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jDanverSy Juland^ (A ualysis of hts Evidence)— continued. . ' 

<253-Harmonious action , bet«ireen the officio Government director .atfd the Railway 

Directors^ *257* '290—The lines have frotn the first more than paid their working ex¬ 
penses, coo. afi®——In two instances;^ ilie prdfiCa have exceeded the reta of gaaraiiteed 
interest afio——Any W'elt selected line is Sure to pay, t20i, 

It is cj^aite an .error to suppose that Government hats not fully consider^ the commi^icial 
clement in the selection of the lines, 3O3-271——Absence of aiiy undue delay Airdn^h 

the praclice in considering the indents 278, 273-Further reference to the"tjuiistidn of 

freigiits ; hitherto there has been no difiiculty in the conveyance of the re^^site 
materials, 274—284. 291—294—Precautions taken to secuie uniformity of gauge, rpiling 
stock, &c., 285-290. 

^ The profit realised on' the opened lines has fully answered expectations, 295-301—^ 
Explanation as to the delays in connection with the sanction of the line from Bombay 

to Surat, -Practical experience of the Government engineering officers 

employed in sopervidng the construction of the railways, 313-316-Difficulties in 

several instances through the contracts with British contractors l>ut not with the native 
contractors, 317-321. 

S^epartmental System of Construction. See Contracts, 2. 

Deviations. After a line has been determined upon and the contract made, no deviatidh 
has been made, Danvers 225, 

#' 

Discretionary Pouters.^ Importance of due care being taken in entrusting discretionary 
power to the heads of any departments in carrying out the works, p. viL 


E. 


Past Indian IIailwav : 


1 . and Olyects of the l^'ormation of tlie Company. 

2. Preliminary Proceedings of the Company, and Negotiations^and lapse of 

Time before a Guarantee was obtained. 

2. Capital of the Company: Atramnt paid-up. 

4. JSrpenditure in Preliminary Prpenses. 

6, Progress made in the Construction of the ICorhs. 

6. Contracts. ^ 

• 7 . Pxplanation and Approval of the Adoption of the indirect^ or Ganges 

valley Route. 

k\. Preference given to the direct Route tycer that of the Ganges Valley^ 

9 ^ length of the Line to Delhi or Meerut. 

10. Heavy Character of the Worlis. « ^ ♦ 

11. Respects in which constructed for a Double Line of Pails. 

*12. Government Sup'irvisiott , Complaints and JExplanation hfre^n, 

13 . ^tajf: refusal of an Applicatitm for an Increase. 

14. Mate of Expenditure in Construction. 

1&. Amount ofPraffic, and Rates charged. • 

16 . Profits on the portion of the Line now in Operation. 

^ 1. Orioin and Objects of the Formation ef the Company : 

Political and social objects bad in view by the projectors of the East fndian Railway 

Company; the scheme was nA'er viewed as a commercial* speculation, iVb«(i 324- 

Origin of the scheme in the investigations and conclusions of Mr. (now Sir Macdonald) 

Stephenson,» 7 >.-The original object of the Company was to make all the railways which 

might be required in India, ib. 407. 414, 415. * 


2. Preliminary Rroveedings of the Company, and Negotiations and Lapse of Time 
before a iJuarantee was obtained : • 

Particulats as to the negotiations between the East Indian Railway Company and the- 
Court of Dii ectoi 6 of the Board of Control, Danvers n 5—?—Failure of the projectors ot 
the railway to tairy out certain conditions agreed to*m 1847, and again in 184^, ib .—^ 
The Court of Directors firet proposed a guarantee of four pet cent, mr ninety-nine years, 

5 , 000 , 000 /m . Tlie Board of Control objected to the foregoing proposition, and 

Jirnited tiie pofiod of the guarantee to fifteen years, i4^—The limit of fifteen years was 
found to be an instirihountable obstacle towaids obtaining the required capital, — 
Further refusal .by the Board of Conlroi to sanction the terms first proposed, ib^ * - 

In in consequence of the altered state of tln^mohey market the Cpurt bT Dimetors 

were obliged to propose a guarantee of five per cent.. Dapffsttf ——The foregoing pto- 

pdsvlion was assenitf^d 10'by the Boaid (^1 Gt^trol^undar certains c0q4it>dns, 
Settlement ultimately, in August 1849, of the terms of the contract, ib. . 

t Commissioners 
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Bast iKBiAs Railway —oontmued. ^ 

2. Rreiiminury Proceedings of the VompMty, Sfc ,—continuedt 

CofSimunic^tioiiA between the foumlerB of the cq<ttpq.ny and the Chairs of thj» Coort 
of Dircct^rSj previous to ihe forinutiou of the Company in June 1W45, NnadQ24, 32^—r*** 
« lnc!Oip(>ratioii of the Company by Act, ih August 184^, ih. 327, 328-Dr*tailni state¬ 

ment o( the cnmixtutiicatioiis beivveen tlie Company and the Court of Directors fi^ubse- 

^penlly to June 1845, id, 330 et serj, -On the return of'Mr. Stephenson to En^i^land, 

ih June 1846, he havin!^ been sent out by the Comjnmy in July 1845, the Comphny 
cotitflinnicated With the Court of Directors, but receivr‘d no reply until February 1847, 
tb, 33«-33'2- 

Offer by the Court of Directors, in February 1847* ^ guaransee of four per cent, for 

vears on ;m expenditure of tliree millions, iVWd 330——Arruneement, subsequently 
to f'Qbruary 1847, iiivolvin^i, is the Company understond, a guaranteed dividend of five 

per cent, for a penod of iweniy-five years, id, 330,331-Great fiinmci.d depiossioii 

which prevented the Company IVooi ioniplying witli ihc strict terms of tin; foie.<f(dug 

airaiigeinent*', ;//, ^^32-Coirnneut upon the <‘Our>c pui^^ued by the Comt of Dnectors 

,111 breakiim* od* the negoiiaiion, 7b, 332, 333. 3(j,5-373. 42o--p2‘2-The los., of nine 

belween 18^5 and 1847 was the chiel cau^^e of the delay and subsequent embara'assments, 
dK 333. 371. 384“3*^9- 

Further negtitiaiiou with the Comt of Directors in June and July 1848; arraugcmeiit 

tl>on entered into for the coinmencrne nt of the raiUvav, TSTotul 333-Oblig.iiKui upon 

the company at this period to witlidraw a certain Bill tlun almosi passed through Faiha- 

ment, id, 333- 376-Particulars relative to the lugotialions. ab4M»t the guarantee; 

aivangc'uient idtniiately, v\hereby an inteiesi of five ]>er tent, was uuaiantetd tor qp 

years, id. 333“343-Final Rcltlcim nt, about Alaicii o! the buiaiies of the cngi- 

n< CIS, tlie evleiii of staff, &c., td, 3if>. 


K\5itnmation in fuither disapproval of thtf lefusal of the Court of Dircctois until 
Febiuaiy i^M7» to enter into in gotninons with the corupany ; ample <lata at their 

coininond foi coming to a decisnui ut a much earlier perioo, A^oad 3^^9-413-'l'h« 

giiatantec u'-kod lor was with lefennce only to two s^-ctions of the line, trein C.ilcutin to 

Deibi and Lahore, 41(5-419-Conijdete plans or sections of the line have tu icr ijccii 

sent to thi^ countiy, ^/>. 423-42(1-Contlinons of the air.inoerncnt>. as reg.irds the appri>- 

pij^ion of ]ii‘ofits, id, 445. 450. ^ 

Lettei ficun ihe Lbist India Ha lw'ay Board to the Court of Dnectors, dated ^3d March 
1848, \vitli rtfeienee to ihe 1 equiri-ment of the IcttcM' as lo the payin(*nt of a tioposit of 
1 00,000/. the 31st Marcii enduing, as previou'^ly agrei'd upon, Afoad's Ev., p. rt(i, (17. 

h'uither letter from the Hallway Board to the Court of' Direi tors, dafcid 29 Mjv 1848 
relanve lo the non-jMynient of the <leposil of j 00,000 /. on the 1st of May (to \v!iu‘Jj date 
'is,,])avmeni had been c\t»*iidc<.l') and otibring c<‘itain terms on which the company v\ill be 
prepaM'd to laise capital for the undertaking, Noad^s Eo,, 2^' 

Witness is » director of the K.ist India Railway Company; was for some yeais their 
agent in India, and has been cotmected witli the undeitakiog since 1S35, Sir J\J, Sttphen-- 

354(5-3548-Survey of the East India line undmtakeii hy witness in 1845, Mr. 

Simula having at the same time been sent out t.<» India by the Court of Duet tors, as 
^unsul^iug engimer on their behalf; 111 184(5 witness returned, with ilie results of the 

survCN, winch weic most satisfactory, £/». 3549-Arrangeineuts in 1847 for cousiructiug 

poitioiis of the East India Railway were put a stop to by the monetary crisis of 184*^-48, 
id> 3562- 

Difficulty experienced in raising the prescribed subscriptions through the ciisis of 
1847-48, Sir J, Melvill 3832. 3838-3B41. 

Further reference to the delay on the pan of the Court of Directors in 1846 in entering 
into^ne^Toliations with wimess’s company ; reason for such delay in their not having 
recei\^<rcertain information fioin India, Noad 3982-3984. 

Further staieineiitas to the unnecessary delay before the home authorities decided upon 

guaranteeing the East India llailwly. Sir M, Stephenson 4032-4040--Subsequentiy to 

5ply 1847 the comraeicial crisis w|d ilm cause of the delay unul i849,»iZi, 4^4^^ 4^4^* 

3. Capital of the Company ; Amount paid up : 

TK| Compiiny has power to raise by shares twenty millions, and by loan three millions, 
Noad 326-The capital already ^bscribed is 8,700,000 L, id, 32Q< 


4, Expenditure in preliminary Bxpenses: 

Siatemeni as to an expenditure by ihe Company of about 80,000 in preliminaiy 


expenses, of which only 32.600/. was allowed 10 form ft pari of ihe gnara 
how ihe difference was made op hy the company, Ni>ad 348 - 355 - 379~382 
pany Mad not the previous sanctioit of the CSjutt of JJirec'tors, as regards ti 
of the 80,000 379- 


allowed to form ti part of the guaranteed taptfar; 

B company* Nbiad 348-355. 379-3^^-The emu- 

the douil of |>trectors, as regards tho* expenditure 

• • 

C 5. Progress 
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JBast iNViAN Railway —continued. 

6 . Pro^rtas m€ide ift the Ctmsiructionof the Wotks^t ' * ' 

* Length of tbe Itnew, portion cuiuploieil, imd periods at which it is estimated the'^eintire 
walks will be coinpleted, Danvers 74* 

The vailv\i\y company sent out lt^ sUitF lu INIaicli 1850, aiul in January the first 

25 nuJesol’ land were obtained jiossession ofV ^Wi:;4G2* 464—^By March 18,50 the land 

for the section of 121 miles, was obtained, 16.464--In Auuiist nttd September l 354 > 

thirty-seven and a-half miles were opened for IrafHc, and by February 1H55 the I2t milea, 

from Calcutta to Raueegungo, w'eie opened, #6, 4(^5, 466-Progress made the 

present time wilh the lemaindtr of the line; 111 the next two years about 500 additroiial 
miles will probably be roinplcied» ih, 467, 468. 519. 

A greater mileage would })av<' beei|^< onipleted by this time, hut for the alteration in 
ill the diuclion of the line, JVoiuJ 4<>\)-472. 607— Witness does not fi<liiujt that 
iheie hns been any delay through tlie Cuinpaii\ in tlie constiuition of the line, ib, 471 
- If the Company are allowed proper freedom of action all difliculties will over¬ 
come, ih, ,0^8. O27-The Company ^iro nou thomaeive.-» constructing the works for which 

the connactois faded ; they liave no contiact in piospect on the main line, zb, C> 77 y 57 ® 

-Kxid. nation as l.> its having been coiupuieti that the line cannot be opened as 

fai as Rnjrnalud for seventeen ye.irs, ib. 621-During the constiuction of the ex|>eri- 

menial line, the route of the mam line was d^teimincd upon, ib, 932. • 

III tl'c case of the w^nks under w'lliicss, the rate of progioss uiuy be considered to have 

reachetl it.* limit, Sib/e^ 1 127-Natuie olThe piogreRsmacle witli the surviysand woiks 

of the ‘Kust Tiiditni line wlu n v\ itnrss left India in AT«wer7y 1980-1982 - firounds 

for concluding that the progress of the works has not been v hat it oui;ht to have been, 
PerirA'‘235f>-2371— — Between Cawnpore and Agin the works are only waiting for the 

arrival of the poinianent wav, Zfo/ter 3407-The Supreme Govt rnment is not idtogether 

satisht d w'llh the ])iogress fit ihe construction, 343K, 3439-Witness is disappointed 

with the )>ruy;uss of the Kvist Indm hii?, biit not wuh the engineers* exertions, lb, 3511 

-The piovision of permanent wav has gencially been in advance of the work-, /6- 

35 * 3 , 35 l 4 • 3 , 528 - 

In 1849 contracts were made, and in 18^50, operations were eoimncnced which huve 

since only been inierruptfd l>\ local causes, .Sir Ai. Stephenson --Piogress made 

vvftli tlie iirub itaking at the pi(*sent time ; the v\hole lino will be opened by 18G2, ib. 

The projirtbft of the lila-'t India Rrulway lias hardly been satisfactory, ljut the irnpedjj 
merits weit; unfoie^een. Sir J, Atefrill 3709. 

6 . Contracts .• 

Stafeinenl as to the Couit nf Directors having in Octobei 1849, after a delay of three 
months, declined to saneiion si tender by Mr. Jackson for the fonstruction of tbc.eiKire 
works fiorn Ciilcuttii to Ranc«-'gnngc, Aioad 345-347- 35O-364—-—DifHircnt contracts 
cnteieil intii for dtft’en nt portion-of tin-line to Allahabad, &.<b ; failuic oi several of these, 

/6. 492-495-The contract-* havf' sill been witli Eui op« an*-seltR d tn India ; reasons 

why contiactois in tins country were not applied to, ih, 493. 496,497-Delay through 

tiie faiiiii of contractors,/6. 532—Probable cituses of the failuie of the contractors, 
ib, 534 * 600. ^7:3. 

Pi< pidu iul woikiiig of tln^ contr ict hvstem as liithcito puisned; advantage *if tenciets 
barf been advertised for in England, JVb«ii 556, 557. 574*587, 614. 4300-902-Pre¬ 
cautions taken before enteiing into tin* contracts whicu faded, ih, 074-677. 681-083—- 

Advantage the of exf cm lug the w’<jrks by smafl contracts, as at liiSl, ruther 

than by iln* large contiacCs ^*ub'tcquclltiy enti led into, Stbky 1083-1085. 

Fadute of cornnn ttji-s on tlic liasl India line, and consequent delay in the pfogress of 

^ the works - causes of dnsc, fnlmcs, 3344-3349. 342^6-3428-Rxplanalton and 

defence of the in tion of thi* Indian Govet oinent and of witness in regard to the savjotionmg 

tlie Jelling 01 ihc works » r. the Hue by contracis takeu m India, ib, 3350^336,2 - 

Cirv onistaiices under which wum ss sanefioncd c^>nfracts which he felt could‘ not be 
ci>nipletc>d ill tin* stipulated Him**, ib, 3352-3362. 3408-3411*-In sanctitining the con¬ 

tracts witne*s<s teit tlie woiks cotdd never bt* compLefed m the stipulated tinn*; the ptices, 
h< wever, were (air, and witness saw tliaf the contracts %vt>uld enable him to stimulate the 
progi' h’i of the line, ib, 3355 - 3358 .' ^ f 

Groontb uptm which it was d^ tcrnmied by the vailwav company to execute the uforks 
by contract laiher Tbhan thiough tlieir engineers, iSiir ikf, Stephenson 3553, 3554 - 399 ^““ 

3904 -F.dlpre of scveial of ilie contiacu adverted to;{^blame attiibuteci to Goverimumt 

m tiieir tigid enforcement of tin* urigmul conditions wilbuut reference to tbc altered cir- 
cumStuni'CH qiu* unforesee.i difTiculties under which the contmetora fabouredr 
.3556* -^ Exydanation as to at! ibt* tOittracts havifig beeti madb lit India; 
at count if the system o*' Govetnmeot stt^>eivts1oo %o attempt to ob|L^n contractors from 
England, ib. 35fM~357^.> — Jlefei'fnce to ilio rejection by the IndlmBoard of a tender by 

I JiAtrksoii 
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J^sf IndI/IN HAltrrjr—cootinued, 

* 6. ConfracJls — coitiianed. 

Mn Jackson for the'exec«turn of a first section of seventy mil* s on afivantaj^eous terms, 
apjDrovt|J by the Railway Board and (he Kast India €j^v4fi(;«iny. Sir M. 3$fi4, 

ObjWtiona <>» the part of the Board of Conlrul which led to the nou-acccpi^H^ce of a 
^nder hy Mr, Thomas Jackson for the constuiction of rJ,e East Indm hne as far aa 

Rtineegims^e for 8,000/. a mile. Sir J. Melmll 31^70 - luipressioii that Messrs. 

Bf* 3 fy & Eitnsley were the'only contractors who sccceeded in Beris^ul, ih. 3749, 3750 '* 

Oain of nearly foui years in the coinjdction of the Imc if Mr. Jackson's lender in 1848 
ha<l Wten accepted, .Sir M, Stephenson 31^85, 398(1-Caiofnl manner m which tlie con¬ 
tracts were prepared, ih. 3987 -Evplanution tliat there ure thre*- centi.icMinii; fnin-^ 011 

thp Bengal line who l ave not iiiih*d, ib. 39B8-3990--Boasons f’o* not .cudciing ju 

England, ih. 3993 -Delay Lhrouj.i» the uon-uc* eptanoc of Mi. Jackson's lender fuiiher 

adverted to, io. 4043. 4044-Exi'cntion hithoto of tin . whole <if the Gieal Indian 

Penmsuhu* Uavlway by means oi coiitiacis, ali of winch have hi cn satishicimdy fnlfilied, 
IFaU 3017, 3018. 3050. 

7. JEhcplanation and Appronn! of the Adoption of the Indirect or Ganges V^olUy 
, Honte: 

Evidence in explanation of the alteirilion in the original dnectyon or route of the East 

India hn^', Danvers 79'8i. 9o-“9‘2. 143-Fnrihcr c^]jlaMation rchitive to the alterationof 

the route first piopoacd foi ihe Radvvuv ; how (ar this muv itave led to delav, ih I02-^!io 
-^'I'healtcraiion was made entiudy with the wish of ilu* company, ih. *227. 254 

Full apptoval hy witness,‘wl^cn CSove-rnment consulting engineer in ln<l'a,of everything 
that was pioptiscd to be donu' as rt'ganls the consirnction of the East India line, Ke?medy 

1382—1984-Personal insp<ttion of the line hy wiiness with relercnce to thedmcliou 

proposed to he taken,19^<4-1988-Fxphin.*t]<-n in detail as to the grounds u^Hm 

which witness recommended tin* iiidii’C‘ct or (jangea Valley line to Miry.aporc, lii piefercnce 
to liie direct Imc, i/>. 1987 ct seq. 

The iiidirt ct line wont thiouiih a rich, p(*p4i!oijs, and level rliEfnct, and tlie rlirect lino 

through a disti km hilly, bar»on,and without n.m h population, if iuw ^Kennedy -Min-h 

less eugineenng fiiflieultie.< O) the ludirr ct than tin* diieet loutc; ; cx.imination hereon, ih. 

lQHfl-2005-Much greater welt h of the Soane at ll*c‘ »)oint at v\hicii it imisr. have heou 

< rosscd oil ihc diieei line ; the uui'ed ddlicnlties of tlie indirect route would not equal the 

* ilu rc'dsed difficulties of (ho pas^'age of tiu* Soane on (he diiect route,i 7 /. - Mr. Tuuibull 

fully concurreo with witno'^s as to ihi* grcalei advantagis of the indiiect route, i/J. 1988. 

liightofthe Valiev of the Gungos t<i a scjv.irntc hue, Kennedy 1988. 2018-(ju'atcr 

economy as reganlrf lotomotne jiower on the indiiett lim , on account of the gradients 

Jt>epig more favouiable than by the* direct route ; ilhislmtloii hcition, ih. 2019-2023- 

Unless (or jlrisscngci* traffic at sonip futuK- peiiod iho direct Imc can hardly l)e idjuiredut 
all, ih. 2024—-—Mirzaporc i-» a most important plac^* for ti’.iffic, ih. 2025. 

Further stftt* meat in favour of the mdijcct rather than tin- clirict loiite from Calcuftn to 

Miizaporc, ATerawedf// 2099-21 <h> -1 mpr.u tu uhilily of equally favouralile giadients on 

the direct as on tin* indiicd hue, ih. 2102—iio(>. 

Grounds for nic ft rnng the Gungt s itmleto the din cl route to Miizupoie, Bnker 3339, 

_ The direct hue nught have hceii soonei oom]»lcted, ami ai less cost, hut the 

gradients upon it must have been veiv heavy,33dO -The greater value ot the indirect 

than of the diiecl loute to^Mirzupoic will icpay the gieatei time in consiiuctiou, ih. 

3510-lmj)o(t;mcc’of the question ;>( giodienisin considering Jhe value * cspec- 

lively of the Ganges Valley line, and of tin- direct line to Mirznpore, ib. 354 ^““ 3 .> 13 - 


♦ 8 Preference p^tven io the Direct Route over that hy the Granges Valley : 

'rt>e deviation iroiu thc^dircctmine te Mnzapoie wa<sin>t, in witness’sopimou :i«lvi^at>lc, 
but ifSe railway cotnpanv wcio of p diffeicni <ii>iiiioi», JVof/rf 473) 474- .''/•“3”5‘-*5- 53‘1~5o3 
——Grtwnds for tlie deviation fioni tin- direct route ; llie licttci gradients on the indiiect 

line were a main cause of the chai%e, ih. 524-Exannimtion as to tlie advantages 

and djsadNnntages respectively of each route to Mirzapore ; eharaetdr of the gradients, 
nature of the work?, extent o( tlre'conuuetce, &c., io each case, i*. 634-dS3'558-;')/2- 
588-607— —The indirect line is lotigpr by about 120 or 130 miles ; diaadvaniugc on tiiis 
acoi'<%r6. 534. S40. 545,-547 ——‘Hevious course of the Hue from Calcutta to Delhi, ib. 
568-572. » 

Conaidemtiorr of the merits respectively of the dir. ot uid indirect line to MiiaapOie ; 

■ the former line could have been fiivsheil eaiiier and iii a less cost than Ihe lattir, and on 
the score of traffic wutild, on the whole, have been preferable, Stbley >089-1099. » 146 - 

H4g,_Examination to the effect that, if certain data be correct^ ihe hc'tvy cost of 

wmkins the traffic 3 ii the direct luje to, Mnaarwre would counterbulauce tiie advamages 

on tins score tff ita being much the shorter line, t6. 1146-1171-j.Tlie direct route is 

420 miles, and ih^indirect 540 m'>M) **• -^The population and agricoltiii'a! pro- 

416—1. i c 2 ducts 
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jE^ast fyD/AN HA/LWAr^-^mtlmied* 

8 . Preference given to ike Direct Jloute omr ikmi ikt OungeA FeKliiK:y«^«N8ontinued. 
du^ts of the direct line ere very ecanty over about 150 milea of the line* ^ >73 . 

-0|>i[iion that the direct line to Airzapore, as well as the iudlre^stJiiiejWiU eyealeally 

be msde^ ib. 1176, , * * • 

Further con«»idcralion of the cost of working the traffic^ if the direct line to h|iraapore 
be made according to certain gradients; belief that goods may be carried fnom econo* 
niicahv than on the indirect line, Sibley 1185*-121 a—*—Opinion that in no Case ndhd 
tliere be a sleeper gradUait than 1 in 200 on the direct tine ; the Cutting would in places 
be hcitvy, ib. 1201-1204. 1218, 1219. 

Grounds upon which witness recommended the direct line to Mir^^apore^ with branches*' 
in prefeience to the Ganges Valley line. Sir M, Stephenson 3997, 3998. 

P, fjength of the Line to Delhi or Meerut r 

The line to Delhi or Meerut will be about 1*164 miles long* Noad 478* 479. 

10 . Heavy Character of (he Works. • 

Very iic-ivy character of the works on the portion of the line under charge of witness* 

Sfbley 1059*1060-The engineering difficulties on the line are of an extraordinaiy 

clmi-a<*ier, Dnker 2435* 2436-Heavy character of the works on the line* more edj>e- 

citilly ol the bridges required* Pep. p. vi. 

0 

11. Hespects in which Constructed for a Double fJne of Rails t 

The earthworks and the main bridges are constructed for a double line* but the 

Soane bridge is only made for a single Tine, Noad 1005. I009. 1110-Explanation as 

to the extent to which the works of the railway are constructed for a double, line* Daker 
3468-3471. 

12. Govemme it Supervision ; Complaints and Explanation hereon : 

Opinion that the Government supervision in India U injurious to the company* and 

has caused some delay; Hoad 628-630-Respect in which witness complains of ihe 

tsupervision exercised* through the Government engineers* over the engineers of the com¬ 
pany ; it is altogether of too detailed a character* and is very vexatious and obstructive* 

ib. 632-636--Letter from Mr. Turnbull to the company's ai^ent at Calcutta* dated 

21 January 1858, complaining of the excessive interference and control in the Rajmahal 
distiict, on the part of the Government; examination in support of the statements in* 

this letter, ib. 639 et seq. -The letter of Mr. Turnbull was laid before Sir James Mel- 

vill, as ex officio director of the railway company* ib. 646-659. 

Tiie expenditure sanctioned by the Government has nevt-r been safficient* and the effiset 
is most prejudicial to the canying out of the undertaking* Noad 672—Further stale- 
nieni as to the irritation caused by the supervision of the military ezj^ineerS over the rail¬ 
way engineers; professional capacity of the former adverted to hereon* ib, 714—728. 734 

-Cornplfiint iti letter from Mr. i'almer, as to the supervision 111 triiiin|^ details* 764 

——Engineering cmesLions have not generally caused long disputes between the company 
and the Board of Diiectois, ib. 929-932. 

Irregular and inconvenient operation of the Government supervision over the under¬ 
taking, Sibley 1048-1055-Satisfactory result of the discretion allowed to wstnesaMn 

hi'- pariiculur district in the prijcuring of supplies* &.C., ib. 11 11 .1J18-1 ^ 20 ~—Injurious 
effect produced as regards the railway engineers by the minute interference of the 
Ouvernmeni engineers, ib. 1114-1117. 

Way in wbith witness* as consuliing enmneer to the Government of India* exercised 
his functions in regard to the engineering demils of the East India Railway; deference 
shown, when proper* to the views of the railway engineer* jBuAer 3309—3311—JSxient 
to which witness considered himself responsible in regard to the works* t6. 3312* 3313 
——Practice of the Government in checking the expenditure ; sanction* of late yeats* of 
the great majority of the indents without the previous sanction of the Sup^me Govern¬ 
ment* ih, 3314-3317-Considerable latitude givet^io the officers of ihe Ea^t India line 

in regatd to contingent expenses, previous sanction not being required at sill, ib. 3^18- 
33 ^ 6 - 

The accounts of expenditure and ihe progress reports were the bnly returns that were 

expected tiom the engineers* Raker 3328* 3329--Doubt as to ibe accuracy of^ Staie- 

nient by* Mr- Sibleys .iu regard 10 the checks imposed in the cpse of an indent &Kr lime* 

ib. 3378-3380--The Government is most anxious to do all it can lawarits ejipcditing 

the woiks* ib.*3439> 3443 —— The returns required from %be enginessrsitiai^^been 

necesttary and have not caused delay in construction, ib* 3505-3508. ^ t ^ ^ 

^ Invariable oc-operatiou on the part of tooth the locul U*ithoffiiti©Sjaud, WjdhorSties 

m forwarding the undertaking;. Sir 4 f. Supfuemon 4001 *.461takoiM’y fitness 
when in India tOi prevent the system of supervision from working injtirionsiy, uh 4O14. 
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—'IndividnaU are not blameable in any way for the delays tbronjrli the 
^eletstive of Bopervibioo, Sir ilf* Stephen$oa 4015.'4017. 

* m 

13. ; IS^efusal of an AppiicaHon for an Increase .• 

- ]&urqp6to of th^ company in India» 631 —Kcferenco to a den^and by Mr. 

* ^Tumbulb tite chief et^ineer to ihe company in the Lower ProvinccB, for an addition of 

per,c^)t. to his aiiitf; refusal of the local "Government to allow such addition ; increase 
of 10 per cent, at once allowed by the Court of Directors, ^^37-639* 644^ 66?^, ^63. 

. 678-680. 684—Probable delay thiough the non-compliance with Mr. Tiirnhuirs last 
indent for nn increase of i/^, 733. 

- Nature of the establishment of engineers and assistants in each district of the line^ 
JVaad 767-769-Selection of the siatf of engineers, &c., by Messrs. Rendel, the con¬ 

sulting engineers of the company ; class of |>ersons selected , there has not been a single 

instance of inefficiency, tfe, 769-783-InsuHicient number of engineers banciioned by 

the Government; lonslderable inconvenience on this score, although no delay of any 

* imponance has arisen directly in consequeiire, ib, 773» 774- 784. 780-788-in almost 

all cases connected with the strifF, the enuineers of the company in India are obliged to 
, refer to the local Oovcrnmenl, who in important cases refer to this country, 789-794. 

Witness has been employed since the autumn of 1851 as district engineer under Mr. 
Turiil^ull on certain poi lions of the Kast India Railway, 1041-1047-Incon¬ 

venience through the inadequacy of the siafi', for an increase of which an appiicatton has 

been made, but has not yet been granted, i6, J 052-1055. loSo—1082-Nature of the 

superintendence or inspection employed ovt v the native labourers, if;. 1075-1079- 

Extent of ihe Euiopean staff of inspeciois and engineers asked for by the railway com¬ 
pany, ib. 1079. 

Inaccuracy of a certain statement as to sanctions being required before the appointment 
in Indi.i of any officer on the East India Railway, 3326. 33‘-t7* 3393-3395— 

Statement in explanation of the refusal of Guveininent to sanction a certain scale («f 
engineering staff* proposed by Mr. Turnbull, the, chief engineer of the Railway, tb. 3372 
—^Efficiency on the whole of the mil way engineeis in Bengal, iO, 3455, 3456- 

A dciDund by the chief engineer of the East Indian Railway for on increased staff* of 
^engineers did not come before the Railway Board, btr •/. iWe/vi//3733, 3773. 

14. Rate of JSxpenditure in Construction : 

Excess of expenditure by the company over the estimated cost, Danvers 247-The 

railway will be construcied much within tbe estimate, IVoad 731, 732-'I’be estimated 

cost of the line j^ei mile is 9,600/., including rolling stock, r/r. 1006-Sundry items 

besides the aier<' cost of constructing of the 121 miles of th'e East India Railway now 

* open, wlijch an? included in the expemlituve hitherto of 12,000/. per mile, <Szr AL 
Stephenson 4008-4 o 12. 


15. •Ariount of Traffic, and Mates charged: 

^ Hate of fVeight for passengers and goods over the line, JSToad 944——‘Number of pas¬ 
sengers ami tonnujie of goods carried over the line sim e June 1855, *5. 950,951- 

The traffic is in <‘xces8 of the estimate, ib, 952, 953-Veiy low rates at which passen- 

• gel and goods are carried. Sir M. Stephenson 4029, 4030. 

10 . Profits on the portion of the Line now in operation : 

The railway company have paid over about 170,000/. as profits to the East InJia 
Coinpimy, and have leceived in inteies»t about 1,045,000/.; iViwic/444, 450. 942, 94.5 

__The experimental section of 121 miles is producing more than five per cent, profit, 

so that the East Imlia Company would have nothing to pay with reference only to that 

sfetion, ib. 446-Highly aatisfactory results of tfie experimental portion of the line; 

profit at presenter about fij per cent., 93^-94 960-954-^I’he 121 miles now 

upen paymbout seven per cent,; Sir M, Stephenson 4029. 

See also Ait^nts in India, ^Bricks, 1. Bungah>ws, 1. Cawnpore to AMuhahad, 
Chat and Coal Traffic, Gtadients, inland Transport, inundations, 

* Jubhnlpore Extensioft, Bdhore, Mupia^ment. hiuiinp. Pumping Engines, 
Santhal Rebellion, Soane Bridge, Timber, 

JEkta^eeritig Difficulties. Numerous physical and engineering difficulties in' the way of 
Ae completimi of several of tfte undertakhig^^y^Da/zuers 100-102——Hetcfeiice to the 
fiunlel'ous ti^yskal difiicultieft to the construction of the works m the crossing of the 
riv^* niifi*'^ho sorfnouniing of the ghauts; instances of tiie h«av;^ character of these 
woiks^ Mep* pi, vh r. , ♦ ^ 

> > Batoda, tmd Central I^^Raiiwap, e. Bridges. East J^ncHan 

- ^ ^ Mpildftfyp Great Indum JPdninmtar Maiidtay^ 4 * - : 

v 4,6—r. * c3 
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ElBciency of some civil engineers recently obtained by the Indian Government 
f(om Ihis ’conntry for einploynrient on public wcwks, Baker ^44-^344^^ ~-(^Operation of 

the aolleges in for ihe education of civil engineein, 2 &. 3529-3534 - There baa 

be* ri occasional delay in obtaining the services or competent engineers* Sir 

I -TcstinionMla required in the case of tiie otHcers sent out oy the Cotn()aoir*s, 

3734—^Satisfactory (‘ondtict generally of the railway engineer* in their exeMions in the 

exc'< uuoii of the wcoks, * 5 . 3744-Bt-noficiul results anticipated from the operation of 

the I ngtneeiing CfiUogvs at Rooikee and Cakmtta, Sir M, Stephenson 4O71, 407*2. 4082-# 

-Ability of iJie iiutives of India in imitating and carrying out the design^^of 

oih< i*% f<^r public works, but not in themselves designing any gieai undertakings, &. 
4073-4081.4085-4087. 

Kttgh/es* Up to the present nine 12*2 i ngint^s have been sent out for the Kast India Rail¬ 
way; tlnir cost in this country and on arrival iti India, JVoad 955-961-Importance 

id* due ]3ropor(ion betwcfui the power of the en^int'S and the woicht of the traffic on each 

line, Kennedy 2111-'I'hf* ballast-engines and locomotives for the Rombriy and Baroda 

line will b3 sent hrsi to BonilKty and ilience by boatvS 10 Surat, //a 2139*-214‘2———^Weight 
of the baliabt-crn^iius and of thr traiu-< ngines ; they aic to be sent out iii pieces and put 
together at Surat, where an establishment is beinij .^nrmed, ih, 2143-2145. « 

Es/al/iishment J^xjt('nsrA\ Di^posiiiuii at tunes of the radway ongiiieeis to undue establish¬ 
ment expeiifies, Baker 3392. ^ 

Kxpedtltijn in Qonstt action. Sec Brogyess of the Works. ^ 

Expenditure. Exnedietwy of proper cnilroi over the expenditure, and in eonnevion with 
ihe cuunintee, hauvers 229; Noad 632-034. 709. 912-915 ; Kenn^dy^ ^^ 74 - 
2184,2185.2198-2203; 2218-‘2220; Walker 2777; Andrew 3219.3240,3241; 

Baker 3501-3504 i MclciH 370 f*-' 3703 - 37 *fb 37 *^<^- 379‘'^*38oi. 

Complete audit and control »‘x:ercised 111 logard 10 all pavmeuts by the East India Rail¬ 
way <'on i pan y, Vor/*'/85*2-882 -Notwithstanding the Ooveruincut control tliere have 

been some few instances of objectionable expenditure in India, Str ./• Melvill 3682. 

*^^5^5-3687-VVitin ss, as •)lliei«tl director, would feel great hesitation m diballowing 

expi nciiture whicli bud been saiictruin d by the Inti 1 an Government, 3683, 3684- 

P,actJC/jaK legaidis pav oeots by' the railway companies 111 London ; useful check on the 
jiiji’l ipf the Ooiu't of Directors, 37^4“373^- 

See a bo CJofistruction. Contracts. {7ost. Supervision. mm. 

Exltn^ion of Hallway h. Calculation as to the railway mileage reipjirerl iii India; according < 
to the uiiiouut in tbe United States there should be 12,000 mikis, with rcforeyce to the 
cinatd * ach country, Kennedy 1759-1762 --Iiicxpcdiencv of any very large and sudden 

extension of the raihvay system. Su J. Melvill 3622. 373Q, 3740- 


• % 

F. 

• » 

Bicitides if ConsUnciion. Respects m which tiiere are greater natural facihiies res pec-* 
lively in Boiidmy anf! in the eoiiRtruction uf ruiiways, Baker 3400,3401. 

Financial Results. It is es'.emjuhv to the financial interest of the Indian Governm^ni to^ 
cm'OHia_*e the consinn tioi) of* i tulways, Kenrwdy ly^H, 1905. 1934* 

See also Profits * 

Fieeuinn^ John. (Analysts of bis Kviclence.)—lias resided for upwards of twenty-five years 
in the district between C’aicntia and Benares, 1179——Gives evidence 10 ihe effect that 
tbetc are ampic facdines in India for making bricks to an unlimited extent, ilBo-i 184, 

Fieights. Probidjlc difficulty as legards freigdit for the conveyance of increased matefSals 
iVorn ibis country ; praelu'C hereon, Baiivers 104-112-Further reference to the quo¬ 

tum of freights; Intcerso tln-re has been no difficulty is the conveyance of Uie requisite 
miiU'rnils, ih. 274-284. 291 294. « 

Number of v<isj?ets cmploycil by the East Xndia jRrtilway Company in taking out mnte- 
li Is, Noad 488 ——Gromifls for concluding that it wiKtilway-» be possible to procure anV 
supply of frcuht to l.idiA tli.it may be d«-'nianded by the necessities of the railways, Ken- 
nedij 21 *21—21 26 -— -Much lowei amount of the rate freight outwards than homeq^rds, 
*5. "2123-2125 Pi actiee of the Bombay and India Railway Company in 

obtaining fVeights, ih. 2137, 2138-Rate of freight for the trawsimssion of material for 

the ^^fc1l<lras line ; difficulty at one period in procuring freight to SJtadras, ^652-* 

•26,54- * * • 

Advantage of the position of witness at jtlie Boards as.a means of preveutiw compe- 

titian for freight, Sir J, Melvill 3708-Limit to constructibrt on the sccire of Alight; 

ihat is, if the in ate rials arc still to Iw sent from this ccuibtry,"'t€i. 074 ^* ^ 

Considerable source of difficulty and delay on the score of freight, Rkep.p. y. 









^ Kaporti i857-B~cd»/fwtteA 


JFreshfieidt C 7 iarle$, Letter from Mr. Freshfield to the choiruuin of tbe Court of Directors, 
dated 20 January 1657, ^ effect that the Govern incut lun m> rii>k by, rcusHwi jof their 
guarantee^ and &€iting forth the great benedts to be derived from the raUtvays^ 
i>* *98^305. 

SueL * Reference by the Consmittce to the difhcuitics of construct Ion through the want of 
fueU’or lime and brick burning, Hep. p. v. 
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Ganges CanaL Gieai imponunce of the G^mges Canal, a«d great c»ed»t due to the Govern¬ 
ment for its mode o< executiini, Kennedy 1889-1891-fminenst* use of bucks on the 

vyorks of the G.inges Canal, Baker 33^8—3371-Ad\antag<‘ on the score of Ck<Bi and 

time in the execution of the works on the G.mges Canal as compaied whb iho r{ 4 ilv ay 
Works, ih. 3412-3418,^ 

Ganges Valley Z>ine, Sjpe Ka^t Ijidran Itailway, 7. 8. 

Ghutits. Consideiabln iiiipedmii nt-^ to lapid coiistriiotiou through the heavy works rec|uired 

^ in the passing of tiic ghauts, Rep. p vi ^ 

See also Great Indian Heninsula Jlailway, 4. 

Goverwi/eent Gonsti notion of the Kines. See ConstTadion^ 2. 3. 

Government Supervision. See Supervision. 

Gradients. Statement as to the reiusal of the Beoyal Goveimnent lo siun tiou giadieiits of 

moie than 1 in 500 on the Mast India Railway, Koad 5H9. tio;3-ho,i. GitJ-G^o-Tlie 

ruling gradient ovci the pt>rtioii of the Masf Inditi Ituc uiidei witness is i in at fiisL 

there'was a restriction to a gradien? of 1 in 1000, which would have icijuiied much In avier 

woiks, Sibiey loGl -10G4-( onsideiahle saving on the eailhwoiks helween Kujinahrd 

and Colgong, by the extension ol the gradient to 1 in 200, ih. io 8 G-io 88 . 

Imporian<*e of easy gradients on the ladwnys m India, Baker 3333-333^>-Explana¬ 

tion as to a permission hy witnes*. i-* Mr. Sibley toiedure the grarheiits, obercvei neces¬ 
sary, in bis district of the lilasl India Rtidway to 1 in 500, ib. 33:54'333^- 
«i^Witb the exception of the gluiuls and the rivers the general bice ol the country 
seems favouiable for lailway cHmsirucimn, presenting for ihe mt>st pait easy gradients, 
Rep. VI. . • , 


«. 

7. 
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•igm and Outbne of the Undertaking ; 

le td Ibfc Company was originate<l In Mr. John Cb.ipinan in the spring of 
s Acl c)f incof(»orntinn was not obtained nil August 1849, Watt 3006-3009 
ist 184.0 the Company contracted with the Couit of Dnectois to make u 


Great Indian J^eninsula Hajlwav: 

1. Origin and Outline of the Undertaking. 

• ♦ # 2 . Hi'ogress made with the Works. 

3. Cotiiracis. 

dleavy Ikrn/tA' over the ihul and J3hoT(t Cj kaut^f ii^c. 

6. Cost. ^ . 

Ttajftc Receipts and Expenditure. 

Government Svpervision. 

Other Evidence generally. 

1 , Origin and Outhne if the Undertaking : 

The scheme 
1845, hut tile 1 

—^ In August Ji^49 I^ne V-Oilij»imy »>!...X V.. vw «. 

line fi*-m Bombay to Callian, a distance of tbirty-thicc miles; this was coinphted in May 

1854 *6.3010-3016-The extmt of the nnlvvay a-> now sanctioned is 1,23^ miles , 

miWc up by the main line to Jubbiilpow, and by lino, to Miip-ne anil the 

Hiver Ki-stna, i(!>. 3019. 302a-aci-2.5-Tbe Madivs Comiiuny have not been ready to 

settle the point ofjuiution between their line and tbe Peninsula line, tb. 3025, 3020—- 
The portion bi twem Sholapoieliud the River Kistna, that is no miles, is in abeyatuo, 
^*.3025.3131. ■ 

2. JProgress made with the Work. : 

Ani-th of the lines, poiUon eoinphted, and peiiods at which it is estimated the 

»e^imnK works will bp completed, Danvers 74- Mileage now optnv under con- 

strw tmnTor about to be commenced, with Uie dates a^t which fuitliei poitions wiU be 
otteiierl, 3131, 3i33—l''i*peT delivered in by Mr. Watt, dated ifith June 

sLowing the present position ol the undertaking, App. p. 391. _ , 

,8. Cantrw^ i . ' ^ . 

■ The European cemlrsctors have all gone out from this country j partii ulars'hert on, and as 
to The svsU^nr of lendr-r adopted by <he Company in India and England, 3044 * 
gjiai tioo T^cre is one native contiBct.ir who has pcitbrnied his conti-aets. most 
' 4 »V-I. g .04 saiisfectorily 







Ohbat ISDIAN PSJNINSVLA K—Continued. ^ 

. Q. Co*tir 0 €ts —c<>ntmued. ■ , ' 

fiiatisfaetortly^ 3044-3049-Employment by tlie Buropeaii contraciors ofoSflve 

6uI>-contr«ciors j advantage thereof^ # 5 . 3101-3105. 

4 - Heav^ Works over ike T*hui and JBhore Ghauts, ^ ^ , 

Particulars as t<» the heavy and exceedingly costly cbaraoter of the woeka necessary ip 

the cros^ing of the Thul Gliuut on the main line and of the Bhore Ghaut on the line to 

the Kistn «7 Watt 3027-3042. ^045-Steep gradients over portions of the dismndlg in 

crossing tl>e ghauts, tb. 3029, 3039-Difficulty 011 the score of Jaboitr of the works at 

the Bhoie Gbant, and consequent check to the progress of fbo works, fb, 3040, 3041. 

3147-3149-Mention of several heavy works on the line in the shajie of bridges and 

viaducts, ib. 3054-305M-Part>ci*lars as to the delay bi fore sanction was given to take 

the works ovei Bhoic Gi^aut and the Thul Ghaut; alternative lines contemplated by 

Oqverniuent, iE&. 3073-308(1-The Thul Ghaut works were only commenced tn February 

last; those on tlie Hhore Ghaut were begun in February last, ib. 314(1. 3148. 

Rrleienre to the Btupeiidous task undertaken by the company as regards the passage 
of the 3 'nul Ghaut and the Bhore Ghaut, Refk^_p, vi. 

5 - Cost: * * 

The whole railway is estimated to cost not more than G,50o/. a mile ; the eighty-eight 

and a half miles now open have co.-st 9,000/. a mile, Watt 3051-3053—5 — About 
9,000,000/. ma}’ be required for the whole 1,233 miles, ib, 3124. 

0. Triiffic Receipts and Kxpemliture • 

The company have paid to the Governnit nt about 70,000/. towards the 4(')O,0op/. 

received ns interest. Watt 3125-3427-rVerv satisfaeiory rec« ipts on the eompl^lcd 

portion of the line; giouiuis for anticipating larutdv increased leccipt's from tlie con- 
veyui.co of suit, cotton, &c., whcai the hue is extended info i lie interior of the country, ib. 

3128-3140-In 1857 ^n^'tdngs weic equal to 4J jjer cent. 011 the expenditure at 

9,000/. a mile, ib. 3131. 

Stmeincnt of leccipis and working expenses, levcnue account, for half-yearly periods 
fjoin April 1853 3 ^ December 1857, Apjt, p> 292. 

7 . (tov^rnmeni Supervision : 

Lieutcuant-Cok iK 1 Ciawfonl was till May 185G, and Captain Rivers has sinc(' been, 

tlic Goveinmcnt cmisulting cnL;iiicer on the line, TfV//^3jGo-Ahsonce i>f any undue * 

aupi I VI*-jiui or intcrh ience during iht' inm* of C'oionel Ciuwfiird, lb, 30()tr. 3094-3098 

- InunU^ivnce on the pait t>l Capinin Hivcrs as regards the poiiion of the c*nii|)teio^i 

line near Oaliian, ib. 3Ci(io-3o(i2 -There has hetai no avoidable dtlay in (lie consuuc- 

tion of the hnob when sanctioned, ib. 3091-3093. ^ , 

ndVicnce U'i the cneninstaiicc of the lh)ml)ay Government oRii ers linvingthewho’c 
woikcd vciy harjnoniou‘>lv w iHi tuc Board of the Great Indian Penin-^ula CoinpJin , m 
India, Sir J. Ah lvltt 31)07-3010. • 

Tlie icliiti Ir tween liie Govcmmciit and the railway officials appear to have been 
foi I he most part of a hariaoan;us and smisfactoiy character, liep. p. v. 

a. Otiier Kvtdence generally: , ^ 

'Fola! amount of the guurantoed capital in shares and loans. Watt 3020, 3023—]\Ir. 

Jaini s Ihnkeley is the t hief engnieei, ib, 3035, 303(1 - Tlic hm- is a double one us far 

as Oallian ; reason of this, ib. 3053, 3144-Ample fcUpply of stone readily available 

.iloiiii the line, 08-3110-Particulars us to the difficulty and delay cxperieni cd 

in obtaining s.4nctK)n foi ihe extension from Calliaii to Munwar and Jubbuipore, ib. 3063 
-3072. 

Tlierc is a legi-'ter if41-the transfer of shares in Bombay, and manv nawves arc re- 

holders, Watt 3118-3120-Total of 3,682,238/. as tlie amount of capital puid\ip out 

of < ight msllions, tb. 3123-About 460,000/. has ficeii ivceived as interest, ib. 

See also Agents in India. • 

Great Scjithern of India Railway. There is a scheinci ^he Great Southern of India, now 
under coiisicleraiion by the Court of Directors, Danvers 26, 27* 67. 

Guarantee. Exf)laa»tfoii of the course pursued by the East India Company with re^rene’e 
to ihe first proposition for the construction of the East Indian dud Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways; lefuBal of^,the Board of Control to sanction the jguamntee first pro|x?sed by the 
company in ani of those undertakings, Danvets 15—— J^Ulement ultimately in August 
1S49 the terms of the contracts with the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula 
Companies, suqh terms being adhered to as tlie basis of alb subsequom bwdertakings, ib. 

—•—Guarantee*by the Government of 5 /. per cent, interest on the capital of Uieaabscnbers 
foi 99 years, ib. 30. 33. 54. * . • ' / ' " * . 

Explanation of'the several conditions attaclied to the Government ||barantee, and vtrith 

reference to tlic future possession of the lines> Z>o«re« 34-39-^There are six guaranteed 

I undertakings; 
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GuarafttttC'^contmned. . s . ^ 

undertakings ; names of these, Danvers 65. 67-Difference at first between the com¬ 

panies and ihe Court of DirecJars in regard to the guarantee bt<ing on^ of dividend or of 
tnlt reel; how this difference wa« «etiled, lA. 14^1-162 ; Sir MeiviU 3ftB7, 38S8. 

> Hepiuliudon by ihe Couit of Directors, in September 1848, jii its negotixitiom wi<h the 
Easi Indian , Railway Company of the term ♦♦gunranieed dividend;^' sub'«iuution 
evehtuaily of a guaranieed interest of five per cent, for nlnety-mne years, Natid 333-344 
— 5 —— Cinminstance cited in proof of the fiist underMtaiidinii about the guarantee hfivina^ 

beerif»that it was to be u enar.mteed dividend, ih. 377-The terms eventuxlly obfaim*d 

are, in wiltiess’s opinion, belter than those first asked for, */>. 378 - Probability of the 

. Hast India Company at pre>!cnt paving ihe guarnntee out of tlie iialance of the SHb^erihed 
• railway capital deposited with them ; propriciy of their doing so, ih, ^08, 409, 

427-443. 

\^’’ttneeis con<iiders the expenditure on the railwiivs to be as much public money as any 

money that is raised on loan, JPra/A'2373-2375-In the expenditure on the woiks there 

^an be no risk on ihe piUt ot the conipunx, ina^'mucH as iho money is all guaranti'cd ; in 
fact, the larger the exppndiiure the betiei for the shureholdriR as regards immediate 

^‘eturns, ih, 2403-2409. 2451-2457 - Necessity <d‘ a guaranteed interest as a means of 

raising capital. Peats 2428- 2430.; Andreev 3234 ; Rep* p* vii. 

•Witness does not sec inucb c<tmmercial entc'prise in the fict ol Knglish capital having 

bee^n i^nbscribcd for the radw.»y^ upon a s.db iiimrantee. Pears 2429-2431-Witne-is 

concurs witli Colonel Pears in his view that ihe capital subscrihed does not rcpiesent 
60 mucli private eNterp.i*e; the mont*y is itieiely a loan, and the shaieholdcrs are free 
from risk, Baker 2461-24O3. 

The Goveriim^ nt cannot exercise too much vmdance and caution in granting guarantees, 

Ni; J', il/WtvV/3621,3O22-Risk incurred by the guarantee; the capital may, in fact, 

be regalded as public money, th, 31123^ 8^24-View oi the Home (xoveroment that the 

trunk line'4 only should be guaianteecl, i6. 3fi39"3^4i- 

Reference to a letter from Mr. Charles Fieshfield, dated 20 .Tanuary 1857, as showing 
I hat the giiaiuntee priiietple is m no way financially onerous to the East imlia C;oiupany, 

Sir M, Stephenson 3995^ 39£)h, and Apj), p. 298-305-Statistical information provided 

by witness formed the hasiN of the Govi^rnraent guarantee. Sir Stephenson 4005—4007 

-Obstacles to a direct loan by the East India (yompauy for the lonnatioa of the rad- 

4023, 4024. 

, iSee also Madras Railway^ 2. JPee/, Sir Roherl {the late), Wilson^ Mr, 


H. 

• • 

JElon^e Government. See Hoard of Control, Court of Direetors, Guarantee, Pre¬ 
liminary ]Ney 4 ftiation%, Supervision, 1 . 


I. 

Jncorporalion of Companies. Ntcessity of the railway companies being incorporated by 
Act of Parhament previously to the sanction of the Court of Directors, Danvers 

23V235* 

m 

Indents* Practice as regards t^e consideration of indents or requisitions from India for 
materials for the railways; routine and correspondence necessary on this score, Danvers 
• 49-64. 169-201—Opinion given by the Government engineer in India as to the pro¬ 
priety o£ acceding to requisitions for materials, ih, 23G—239-Absence of any undue 

delay yirough the practice of considering4;|)ie indents, ih, 272, 273. 

Sundi^ channels through which iiidc-nts firom the railway engineers'm India pass before , 
they are complied wi'li, Noad 702—•—Improvement through the ex officio dnector having 

t been recently empowered to sanction incicnts for matenuE, ih, 829- 888, 923-926- 

lllusirotion of the enhanced expense iilcuired tiirough the form required 4n the sanction¬ 
ing ♦f indents, Sibley 1111-1113^ # • 

Differetit channels through which all indents by witness are obliged to go, JSruce 1730, 
i73i-*-^Very considerable delay before indents are complied witli from home; itupos^i-* 

biiity idwuya of anticipating this delaj^, ih, 1739-*! 748-improvemant if supplies, once 

» sanctioned bv the Government in India, could be faitv^ arcied from this country without the 
present doi^ble sanetton, X 748'-! 750» ' ; 

Delay as regards the Madras line necessarily consequent upon the system firsf laid 
down in this coniitry: in regard to requisitions for marerials ; this system explained,^ 
Walker 2710-2713—^-^^onsiderable improvement in June 1855, euhscqueatly in fhcT 
system uopted, before eompUanee ww requisitions, ib* 2713, 27x4——Instance of rapid 

416'—f D * compliance 
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Tndents —continued* 

compliance with a reejuiftition for some axles and wheels, the Comt of Dlrecstors havtiig 
rehixed the rules on this occasunu IFh 7 A;er 2714«-i2719. . . 

little time ns possible is occi^pied in India in the settlement oT indents^ M^ker 3440, 

3441. 

Itnportanl and uscfnl enlari’cment in March last of witnesses ptkwer nt the railway 
board', in legard to indents Tor railway matcii.ds^ Sir J. M^lvttl S 57 S'^ 35 ^ 7 » 

3f^f)9-liidenis foi incioase oF e&tabl»hment still go through the saute proic^em as 

formally was recjiiir«-d jn the ca'^e of iudtuits for materials j this process explained, ib, 
3679 " 35 ^ 3 ——Oelay consequent upon the foiiner piacltce in rei^atd to Indents for male- 
riulw, more especially on uccouni of tlu^ reference to the Board of Control, 35S1-3583. 
3656-3(559. 

Tlie forim r system as reiraids the sanctioning of indent-^ necessarily entailed *a very 

oonsideiublc amount of df*lay and corietspondence, Rep^ p, iv-Tiie best results may 

be anticipated from the judicions changes lately effected la this respect, 26. 

Indus IVaviff at ion, Sclicrne of river steam navigation fioin Hyderabad to Moult m^em- 
hraci d in tht* project of the Scitnle liuilv\ay Company, jdwr/reu? 3187—31 1)2—— DidicitUf’es 
expencncv'd as regards the dt termination of the fu'oper kind of boat fur the navigation 

of the Indus, /6. 3204-3206-Origin and character of the fiist communicatioiTs l>y 

witness on the subject of tlie navmation of the Indus, from Hyderabad to Moi^ltnn, ih. 
3263-3273-Refeiencc to the date and charactei of Mr. BourneV plan for* the naviga¬ 
tion ol tiKrf rndu.-»j^a subsidy has been gtanteil for it.; ib, 3265,3266.3283-3285- 

Further explanation as to ilu- use proj)0'.ed to be made of the liver, ami as to the preseui 

character of the navigation ; protituble tr iftic expected, ih. 3277-3295-Encomage- 

mt-ni by the Court of l>irectors of tin? steam navigation of the Indus, ib. 3290-3292. 

Inland Transport. Givat difticultits and expense in the conveyance of the materials up 
the ctmntry tor tlie East India railw.iy, 489-491. 520, 521. 573. 601. Gi2. 614 

-HeAvy cost of ciuivcying niaterirds from Oaleutla up to Alhdiabud, ifec. ; less cost 

from Eniiland to Calcuiia, ib. 573-Injurious clfect upon the (»rogrcss of the works 

through ihc Covernmeut iinprt ssment 01 cairiages and auimals, SihU-y 1100-1JO7- 

Ample supply of cairiages or hackeiys loi the conveyance of materials; nature of these 
vehicles, ih. 1213-1217. 

Theie has been some delay 011 the Madras works, through the pressing of and 

buhocks for CTOvernment, Walhtr 2742. 

Mc'ii^uies taken or to b'^^ taken by the East India Railway Company for sending the 
peinmnunt way up the country ; impression that the best means have not bt'en employed, 

JBahar 351 5 - 35 --Gieat diffitiiilly in the conveyance up the country ot the permanent 

way, &c. lequired for the East India line. Sir J. 3767- 377 ' • 

ph’enson ;i999 ; Hep. p. v-iSteps taken in the matter by the ri*.ilway company,' 8 tr M. 

Stephenson 3999- 

Inletest on I>ividends. C<mditions as regards interest to the East Irndia Company on 
adv‘^nc^•^^ hy them towafds tlie payment of interest, that is, it the prufii be more than 

equal lo ihc guarantee, iVo^d 447-450-Uaidship upon witness's company in being 

chartred with interest upon the dividends whilst there are large sums of theirs in the hands 
ot the E«ist India Company, Kennedy 2208-2212. « 

Jninuiations. Ddlu ulty as regards the w<»iks on tht' East Indi 1 railway on account of flootls; 
very large bridges required in consequence, Noad 514, 5 Jt 5 - 526—529——Increased 
wprkson the Ganges Valley hue in order to piwide against the periodical large inunda¬ 
tions, the effects of which weie not pioperly calculated upon at first, JSaker 2431-2434. 

Iron. Difficulty as re^gards the production'of iron in India ; steps taken by tlie Board of 

Direct<.ir9 to dcvelope the iron mines, Danvers 114-123—.-Estimate of 1,07^,000 tons 

of iron, as the quantity requiied for the sanctioned works, ii. 124—126, 13*“"*36- 

Objection tu the P-ast India Railway C'>inpany undertaking iron or cf»al works; greater 
advantage in sending all iron material from thiSi country, Koad 9^7"i9^9* 995*^99 
Supeiioi quality of ihe iron 111 the Madras Presidency, ib, looo——EnconrageUfi<*nt hy 
witness of the production ami manufacture of bative iron; results thereof, M* Sle- 
phenson 4000, 4048. 

‘ J. ^ ■ 

JTubbulpore li^teneion (Eetet Indian Railmay). Tliere, is to be a line from Mitttapoxe to 
Jpbhulpore, 300 miles long; this will not be very difficult of execution,21 1- 

213-Hemarks relative to the long time takun by the Court of Ditectors before the 

• setilenient* of the contract for the Juobulpore line, btoad 831-§38. 9^2—^The probable 
cost of the Jubbulpore line is estimated at 7^800 mile, exclusive pi follipgstopk, ib- 
4038.1040*- ' ' ' V' . 
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Colorml JtoJm ^Ut. (Analyt«is af his Evidoaca.)—Went to Indta rn i840;fcWa« 
ap]>omted lonauliinjj en<;ineer to the Government of India in the railway departnient in 
the sutxwner of l850,*and returned to this country throucch ill liealih m tlic spniii^; of 
* 1S51 ; I7rji-1754—‘—Is now eonculiinij engineer for t»»e Bornbav, Baroda and Orntmi 

Indui Rnlway, 1755——Considers thru ilie construction of railways in Indian is most 
essential for the improvement of the country, and for the maintenance of the political 
and^coinmerciai interesis of England, 175^, 1757. 

h-^timare that a proper system of nilwavs would render possible a reduction of ut 
‘ least 7,000,000u year on the milttary expetidiinr'’ that must lumcefovth he incurn-^d, 

* 175B--Slill greiiler importance of railway-- in a commercial than m a political point of 

view, 175B. 1820-Caicutution us lo the raihv.iy mileage required; according to the 

amount in the United States, (heic «-»hould he i2,oor> miles, i759'"t7(>-2-Single lines 

can be made for about 6,000/. a inde, so that 72,000,000/. would be requ<red to m ike 

I2,ooo miles, 1763-17G6-The cost of .1 <louhle line, an c'onipaied with a line, 

is as abfuii eight to five, 1767-All the bridges must be constructed for double lines, 

• 1768. 

Calctdatiou that sections of 200 miles tn length may, under ceitain t:()ndItion^^, be 

completed every three years, 1769-1771-Sniisfactovy progress hemg made with the 

Bombay, Bitroda, and (Central India Railway, 177’^——Cunsulrr ible dslav on acoinuil 
of the Upmc Government not having eanctionj fl, till Ntiveniher 1857, the most imp-n tant 
portion of the line, that is, from Bombay to SanU ; bt hcl thai the refusal vvti^ on the part 

of the Board of Control, 1 773-1791 ^ -Unavuilableness of Surat as a port 

of aiiipmcnt, 1787—1791. 

Greater engineering diHicullica on ihe lint* between Surai and Ahmctlabad than between 

Surut nod Bombay, 1792, 1793-Diffienity at the picsent time in regaid to the line 

coming into Bombay; wav m winch ibis ddricully shouUl b»* tivercome, I79t.-i8<»i. 1852— 

1871-OiijeetionB to the Central India r,me biniig forced to jom tlie Gieat Indian 

Penlnsnl.i line at some point near Bombiy; importance, in->tead, of an milopendent accuss 
to Bombay, and a separate fcirainus there, 1802—1804. 1869-1871. 

Considerable imporiance of the line to 73 onihny on af comif of the la^'diries thereby for 

the conveyance of cotton tor friizcrat, 1805-1 S13. 1820-1839-Absence of undue com- 

plli^ir*on between witness’s line au'l the Gre<'t India PeriiiiMila as reiiaids the Cv>nnc\iou 

with Indore and other places, 1814-1819-Rich country, m the produ-'tion of cotion, 

opium and indigo, through which ihe India lino will pass, 1821. . 

Fuither reference to the gieut advantages of railways in Indi 9 in a military pnint of view, 

1840. 1845-—Gre^t irnpor:ancc ot railways in devolupmg tlie agncultmal resources .iikI 

natiuMl products of the counfry, 184G-1851-Ddferent gradients on difft-Tcnl pans of 

ftac*Boiiil»ay,and Contra! India line, 1855-1 861-Obstacle ^ raised to a separate bn * into 

Bombay further advened to; anticipation that befoie 1 )ng tiic objections of the 0 )vi*rc- 
ment may be jeimived, iBfVj-iSyi. 

Witness delivers in a progress leport’of works on the first conecs'^ion (143 miles) of line 
from Surat to Ahmedabad, fiiuned to a>certain how iai the rate of expenditure is m 

accordance witli the original estimaie, both as regards money and lime, 1872-Corisi- 

derable^ importance of accinate progress reports; they should be made moiuldy, and 

^ould be pioperly audited, 1872-C.iudiil estiniales should first be made, art<l should 

be followed byprogichS lepoits, as a siibsfilnte f<n the pre-enj. system of supervit^ioa, 1872. 

1911, 1924. 1925-The cpjpstion as to trie muile by wlucli witness’s line should approach 

Bombay arises at a point about 30 miles distant, 1873, 

lEnportauce of the principle of good and vigilant Government supervision over the con¬ 
struction of the railways, 1874. 1931-Expedu ney however of the present supcivision 

bein^ modified, so that the ladvvay engiat ers may not be unnecessarily irape led c)p 

harassed in detail matters, 1874. 1876. 1924. 1925. 1931-Advantage if the d u-iMoii 

of the officio Government directefr in England were final except on important questions, 
1875, 1876. • 

^uggestiun that the railway cii^neers should receive bonuses for etficient and quick 

work, 1877-1883--Advantage OT*the carnpaaies* execuitng the wt^rks through their 

own officers rather than by contracts, 1877. 1885-Low salaries on witness’s line on 

accouiv^ of the syi^tem of bonus being.established, 1880-1882———But for Government 
interference the best direction would from the first have been selecUsd for the Ifuc, 1884 
—-As'a prrncipie it Wttuld have been better if GdVrrqment had uiidertak<m the confitriic- 
tioh of tlvi radways; 'priicticai obstacles however tb their dtfing so advantsgeoaslv, 1885-- 

It is cesentiioily to the financial intei'est of the Indian Goverument 10, encourage the 

ccihiMruction of lailwrfya, 1904, 1905^1934-^FaciliTy for providing: unguaranteed capithl 

for fh# et:tenaion,of the railway syswn, that ts/if confidence be' gtvoh by the resniu of 
the present underldkings 1906-1911. i93'4--Objecuom to the syst^tu of a*dir^ciing 
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Xennedy, Colonel Jotm JRiit. (AtiftlyKis of his <Evidence)-^caii/ln« 0 itf.^ 
board 119* ^or th«$ «3;«cMtian of ilie works; a Singl«> 

bcher. 1912, 1913—--More than two<*thirds of thc' paymai^its in conUkeaii^n^ wit^ wUn^iaa’s 
line tmVO b«on mt^de in England, 1914, 191^. / . , . ^ * 

JDifFieulties as reg;ai*da supp)ie»* of wooden sleepers m India wbtAi have neceasllated the • 
trafiKtniKsion of .sleepeia from this countiy, 191$, iQlO# i9i8-*i920*-'^*~Mfcan5 of pro¬ 
curing excellent sleepers fiom Australia, 1916, 1917. Advantage mitmipated 

from the u^e of iron sleepers in India; recommendations already made by witneaa cm this 
point hm rn^t been sanctioiu*d by the home Government, 1920-1923* 1927, i 9*38^, 2*936- <nr 

1948-A])proval of the office of the Government consulting engineer jti India, piovided 

tliere be les« interbreure in detail, 1929-1931-No portion of witoe»a*sline is yet open,. 

1932-Saiisfactoiy ret*eipts on the lines hitherto opened, 1933, t9^4- 

How lai the Government of India can bo said lo have pursued a course of delay and 

neglect in regar<l to tlie railways, 1935-Advantage if there were a p<act;cj»l and 

eminent piofei>sionai man t(» consider questions 011 the part of the Indian Government at 
hntiie ; Sir Janies Melvill does not decide iinportriiU engineering questions, 1949*^1954 
— Greater powers rt cently donfeired on the eae ojfpcio direct<n‘, and greater despatch 
consequently in the senlement of questions in this country, 1955-1957- 

[Secoiid Kxaminatnm.'J—Calculation showing the great imporrance, in a hciancial point 
of vitw, of expedition in ibe execution of the works; enhanced cost a'i the works are 
piolc>iigt d ; examination as to the accuiacy of the data Ufioii which this calculation is 

iiascd, 1958-1979-Table, in illustration of the foregoing calculation, ce^ttaining a 

fjnaiicrai uodly^'isof the Indian Government giirirantee principle, as applied to tlietime to 
be fM ci»picd m Uieconsiruction of the line ot 335 miles between BtJinhay and Ahmed- 

iibinl ; data for tins table coiisideivd, 1958-1979. 1P99--llefereiice to the btidging of 

therivciF, a^. the great siiid alrm^st the only practic-d impediment to lailway comstruciion 
111 lnd*a, 1969*"^ 973* 1990-2011. 2026, 2027- 

Nature of ihe progie-s made w'itli the surveys and woiks of the East Indian line when 

witness left India in 1851 ; 1980-1982-Full approvid by witness, when Government 

conhidttnji encinetr in India, of everythinLr thai was propo'^cd to he done *is regards the 

enm-trisction ol the East Indian hue, 1982-1984-Personal in«!pection of the line by 

witnc.^s W'illi reference to 1 he direction proposed to be taken, 1984-1988-Evplaiiaiion 

in dciiiiJ as lo the gioiinds upon whicli witness recvimmcnded the indirect or Ganges 
VaJicy line 10 Miia!a(>orc, in prcieri'iue to the direct line, 1987 et seq. 

Fuiiher exaniinaiion lebiiive to the louic of the Bombay, Baioda and C'eniral India 
Kaiiiliiy, as n commended In* witness; considtiation of si'vcrril objections raised to this i 
line, more e'*pecia!ly lo the portion proposed between Bombay and Surat, 2028 et steq* 

-*-Coii5ider>.t)oii of ihe proh.ible amount of trafbe ubmg this railway, and of the rates at 

whii h it can he cantiid, 2034-2077. 2085-2090——I'uither leferefice to the advantage of 
the line (rotn Bombay to Sur:^t, icc. for the carriage of cotton, 2050, 2051.2057—-5— 
Expiunution us to the inain object of the Bombay und Central Incfia line; the principal 
branch, that is the 3 'aptte line, was to go on to Mn'zapoie, 2053-2056. 

Considerations as to thelieavy nature of some of the works on the fioirflfiay and Baroda 
line, moie especially us regurds the c-rossiiig of the baj-sein and other inlets of the sea, 

and of ihc N; i biidda,Tapiee, und Mliye livers, 2067-20^^4. 2148-2160-pQubtas to the 

delay beb'rc the comim-iiceiiient of the railway works in India being attributable to any 
oilier causes besides the at tiori of the Government authoritn s, 2091—2094*^—Impression • 

that delay had not arisen, when witness lelt India, through any deheienty in the supply 
of bricks, 2095-2098. 

Further stuiemerit in favour of the indirect rather than 'the direct roiU 9 from Calcutta 
to Mirzaporc, 2099-2106—— Necessity of sending large supplies of nileepera fiom Ei^gland 
for the Bombay nnd C’cnlral India line, t;n account af advices just received %» to the 

high pi ice of sleepeis in Bombay, 2107-Consideruble advanta^ of iion Kleepq|[s over 

*wooden sleepers iurther adverted to, more especially as regards tlieir duration, 2108,2109- 
Bad ectiiiorny in the construction of traoiioads lUi Igdia instead of railroads, 21 lO-»—— 

The only et onomical piinciple is a good and efficient railroad, 2t.lo,t2ii i-e-—-Importance # 
of due pioportiqa betvieen the power of the engines and the weight of the traffic on each 
line, 2111——Bieference further given to the syste^ij^ of coiisiructiou through, officers of 
the companies rather than through contractors, 2112. ^ , 

Oil the Bombay and Central India Railway therearo nowoneengiiiteariand.tu^ifli^y-eight 
ast>istan<s ; how these arc distiibutcd, 2311.3-21 op i*»e U«e inriegaroto 

the agency eitiployecl in the inspection of the, v\orks dpriiig.axiecution, ,2r tO-Ut *8*—*— ♦ 
Loss of several valuable officeis ihrouah sickness ai| 4 deatlif> pi l9—'*«-^P'4^ua:4inpadbnent 
to tlie employment of an adequate stufTof engineers,, 

ten miKs would amply repay the cost of the'aalari|%^nts.4^^ aalyMl^Usfcoient, 

Grounds for concluding that it will alwnya'be|iidssibla't6%tMUfi>imy 
to India that miry bedemandid bv ti e r.ecessi^ies of Uie railwaya, Qiki-ai26-*M-Mue^ 
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Kennedy, JFia. (Annfy«is of hi« Evwl©tt<^)~G)ai«W«iirtrf- 

Icmef aiiioiifijl ol^ ibe ra*o o# fieigbt outiR^i^rds th«n homeMi^ards*, sricg-a ri^^^-^Large 
Utav^ng in freight if imiv ivleepera bn adopted^ lit33. ^ ^ ^ /; 

T))e weight of the rail sent out by witneaa’a company is si xry-two pounds yard 
ft? appeaia toaii)swer, ai«7, ai 28^—aleepcis orbemers, for Wbowttwenty ndlea,.have 
beiyi aUop^ed to he sent out as an experiment, of ^9, 2130—-~The iron sIeepe<’a,''Wfjich 
are known: by^ the name of Adam*s gtrder-rail, have* been tried with sUi'casa Iti this 

• oouniry ; they 'are on the longitudinal prit^ciple, 2130-^13*2-^The wooden' sleepers 

'dent out hWve all been creosoted, 2133—*136. 

' Practice of the railway company in obtaining freights, 2137, 213^——The ballast 

* engines and locomotives will be sen* firsst to l 3 ombay, and thence by boaisto Sumi, 2139- 

2142-Weight of the ballast engines, and of the tiain engine*^; they aie to be sent out 

in pieces, and put together at Surat, where an eBtablishment is being formed, 21.^3- 
’« 145 - 

Further statement as to the piogress marie vvi^h tfie works on the Bombay and Central 
India Line ; if ihere were 600 .miles in hand ihey might be opened in about th«ee years, 

2146, 2147-More advanced progress if the company Cirnld have ac ted on the sanction 

of the line by the Governor-G-eneral, 2161-2163-Arivanlage generally if the selfciion 

and sanction of the lines were left to the (wovcinor-General, after the Home Govenunent 

* hxad assented to the financial arrangements, 2162, 2163. 

Statement as to the occurrence and tlie extent of delay through the'hbsciice of power 
ill Si? James Melvillto decide questiotis at theiailway boiud of witnes^’sctnnpany, 21G6- 

2177-Instances of delay through the reru*^u] to s.mction the appointment of cnginceis, 

217H, 2179-Improvement if tlie present p<mer^ of Sir J, Mclvtd enafiled him to decide 

all ordinary questions on tlie paitof the Court of Directors, 2180. 

Way in which the supervision by the Goveinmeot engineer in Bombay, Colonel Craw¬ 
ford, or by his subordinate*, has ciisheartened the railway engineers and created delay, 

2181—2190,2204-2207-Usefulness of Government supervision if exe rcised wab great 

discietion ; piobable absence of delay in such ca'-e, 2184, 2185. 2198-2203-Witness 

of naditaiy engineers for the contiol of the lailvvay eiigineeis considered ; iinponauce of 
the former having had previous experiem^e in railway woiks, 2191-2197. 

Importance of the Government eonsultmE^ engineer being a pet son in whom boih the 
Government and ihe companies can feel confidtiiee, 2199, 2200-—Further approval of 

^ f system of monthly reports, as presenting n means of adequate supeivihion, 2201—2203 

--Hardship upon witne'^sV Company in being charged with interest upon the dividends 

whilst t^jere nre large sums of theirs in the hands of the East India Company, 2208-2212. 

KudufhooTidy JSridye (ilf£rdra4t). Illustration in the rase of the Kudulhoondv Bridge, of 
the inconvenience and delay consequent upi»u (he reference of qiiestums to the consuiting 

• -engiiieer^of tbe/;ompany in England, Pears 2526-2^,30. 2582-2593. 

Explanation relative to the eonsideiable time which elapsed in icferencf* to the bridge 
over the fi^didhoundy; final settleineiit of the quc^tioIl in tliU country, IVaiher 2B45- 

2847- 

JCurrachee Harbour, Intention of the East India Company to improve ihc harbour of 
Kurrachoe; the harbour has been very favourably leported upon, Andrew 3238, 

• * 


* L. 

Labour, Patticniani as to the f^upply of riati\e labour on the East India Railway works, 

and the payment made fbr it, iVowd 795-810-Great difficulty in procuring labour in 

tfaq Rajlnaiia] districts in consequence of the SSanthal insunection. ib, 795-The rate 

pl^r day is about 2id'. or 3^., ib, 807-About four natives arc equal, us regards wurk^ 

to pne European navvy, ib, 8og, 810. 

Heferenee to the o|)eraiion of an impressment act lately passed in India for iinpnssing 

' labemr; exemption of milwav labourer from its operation, iVoadBi 1-823-The natives 

are very handy workmen ; they are not employed as skilled laiiourars, Sibley 1074. 1077 
» T he Oovernment demand £pr labour has not ttiierlered with railway construction, ih, 
HOOu 

^ ^abuur wau alW a time readily ] 3 rorured for the Madras Railways Bruce 1257—^— 

lalmnrers were paid regularly ^very week, ib^ 1258--DifficuUy as regards Uh* supply 

ofbkflte<) native larbour» but’not as regn^rds uviskiH^ labour, ib, >339-1346—Ryquire- 
ffiwnt^sone iime by the Govertiment that nH lives should be employed as masons, flee.; 

illastratiion of tlie ohjfletioiis 10 this lequireinent, lY/. I523- *526. 1535-'Wiimss would 

knvw Eifinpeikfi sbperintedcifents exetnsivdiy; in some placed trustvirorthy natives 
might be employed as inspectors, flee,, but as a lule they should be iitHler Europeni^, ib, 
on tim line dlrowak inadequate anppfies e^'labour^ Wuiher 

! '1 V /“ -- . « ' '. ^ ^ , ' 
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JLabour —continued. ^ ^ 

Employmcnt on the Orc^at Indian Pctlirtauiar line, of native® a® well ae^E^Tropean®, as 
iuspet'ior®, &.C., tVatt 3 <^ 38 » 3«>34. ^ . . , . > 

Laiitnde all^iwetl a® regatds the umaant. and disirtbutioii of labour oo tbe Eaft India 
hnc, Baker 3330, 3331-Relative rates of pay on Oovernmettt work® and on the rail¬ 

way, i&. 338®. 34iH—Particular class of natives employed' on the railway worjcs, 

33 ^ 3 '^ 33 ^<^-’;-Port her reference to the rate of wages respectively on tlie railway works 

und on public works, the pay is sufficient t»» provide food for the men and their fomUies/ 
JB<iker 3494-3500, 

'Want ol skilled nniiv** I.ibotir on the Great Indian Peiiiiisular line. Sir J. iliV/pt/l 36^9 

-Difficidtv Hi obtaining skilled labour in India, though not from'tit is country, id. 

3741-Endeavour to employ the labour and materials of the country, as far as possible; 

instances of this, Sir M. Stephenson 3999. 4000. 

See 11 Uo Comjrulsorp J^abour^ 

JLahore, The extension to Lahore is certainly a part of the system of the East Indian 
railway, JVoactotf). ^ 

Land, Engagement hy the finltan CTOvernment to guarantee, free of expense, all the land 
ie<|Uired for the railvvays Danvers 29, 

Local Governments ilndln) Adoption hy the Home Government of all lines sanctioned by 

the Indian and local govcnnmMils, T)anvers 223, 224-How far the Gov<h imient of 

India or the hu nl uovermnenm can be said 10 have pur.sued a course of delay and neglect 

in regard to th^' railways, Kcnnetltf 1935-It i& only on very important questions that 

the local governments refoi to lh<‘ central Governineni, /?a^r 33415, 3306,3315-3317 

--—it IS not the practice to rehtr to the supreme Government for the decision of uiiy 

questions about demands (or increased staff ui the Presidencies, ib, 3373-'3375-ft 

would be w'cll if tlie Home fxov* riirnenfr were (o delegate* to the local authorities every¬ 
thing covinecied v\iih the execution of the works and wiih the management and detail of 
the railways, 3924-3^26. 

also knpervinnn, II. 

Local Ainnagcment, See Agents in Indies, Management, 
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1. J^rehmianry Proceedings in connexion with the Sanction of the Scheme. 

2. Purging Rates of Oua 7 'antee. 

3 . A mount of Cupilal paid up. 

4 . Sfijiction of the C^iddapah Route instead of the Bangalore route; Merits^ 
of each, 

6. Lme to Bellaig. 

O. Bangaloire Branch. '' 

7 . Progress of the Works. 

B. Ctfst, 

!>. Traffic. 

10. Profits. . i I ii 

11. Questran of Con.struction by the Madras ilovernment. ^ 

12. Native ('on/racts. 

13 . t^ta/f. * 

14 . Absence of a sgstem of Transfer of Shares in Madras. 

15 . Impt ovemcfit if the Executive Management were local. 

16 . ilvnerally as to the Government Supervision of the Works; Complaints and 

Explanations fur eon, ^ ^ 

17 - ( ontpbiinf and Explanation as to the adimnces of Money hy the ^Local 
(loi'^ernment. '' 

IB. Contplaint and Explmtation as to the sysiem of Monthly Reports and Bnb- 
Hoot ion adopted by Government. 

19 . Complaint as to the SupervUion exercisHthover the TVaffle Arrangetnents. * 

20. Stoppage of the Works in the Salem Bint net with the view to adoption 

of a different Route. " ' ^ 

21. tiranch^ine to the Government Salt , 

22. Ckirf Engineer.*.,way in which his Buties were fktjiiiisil. * v, 

23 . of the Court of Bireetars f« regard to the JC^ooinl Supes^ion^ 

- „ I v * 1 

1. Preliminary Proceedings in eonnexio^n with. Sanctum , cf the^ Scher^; 

Aecaunt of the early history of ilie Matka® ilHitway';' the tieheme weenmed tt® present 
development abdut thev end Of 1 ^ 53 , *SfW4f d 227 *-t 255 *-~»-JwA loompeny In 

'^45» the purpi^e of coii'^truotmg a railway at Madras ; but after year®* unsoc* 
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Mai>RAS Ma^LWAV —coatinued* 

1 . J^reUminaty JProeeedinyA in commeHon wi^h the sanction the Sche^s^r^coni^. 
ceadful appUcsjLtion for a guarantee, it wound i*p in 1847, Walker a605-^-3509~-^The pre- 
aeryt: eompai^y ttp’fdied for a guarantee in May 1849, but were unaucceHafbl; £^. .2610- 
iSdlg. 

•In February 1850, the. comp*iny renewed the application, and sub»eqiieutly took Other 

* steps in the rnatter, and in May 1853, a gnaianteeof 4J per cent, was given un 500,000/, 

tor aline from Madras to Arcot, TTn/Aer 36l4-363{5-Arrangements in 1853 and subs©- 

"^quentty for extensions of ihi' line first agreed upon, ih, 2627--2631-‘Diftereut amounts 

of capital and different rates of guarantee embiaced by the nriangements up to the pre¬ 
sent tune, ih, 2627. 2632-2635. 

2. Varying Jlates of Guarantee : 

Exception, as regards the amount of the guarantee, m the ease of the Madias Com¬ 
pany ; somewhat lowei terms in this instance, l^anvers thiough 

the diH^'ient rates of intere-^t guaranteed, Walker 2636—-—Different market Value of the 

shares bearing differfc*nt rates of inteiest, i&. 2753-2758---Objccti<|fable operation of 

the varying rates of tnteiehl, ih» 2758-27G2-The investment, on llie whole, has been 

a popular one, but the capital could not. have been raised at all but for the guarantee, 

• to. 1763 “ 2767 . 

. O. Amount of Capital paid up : 

Capital of 2,754, 6902. hitherto paid over to the Hast India Company, and balance of 
287,000 L in their hands at the present time. Walker 2637-2645, 


4. Sanction of the Cuddnpah Muute instead of the Bangalore Route; AferiUof each .• 

Difference of opinion bctvieen the centiul Government on the one hand and the Madras 
Government and Madras Railway Company on tlie oUuThand, in leuard to the course of 

the Madras line, JDanvers 82-87-Delay tbiongh the diffbrenre of opinion about the 

line of the Madras Company, ih» 243, 245. 

The Indian Government ilirected the course to be taken by the railway, but the railway 
engineers surveyed and laid out the line. Walker 277^—*—rixaminatioii vtlative to the 
respective merit's of line by Ciiddapah, *aid ot that by Bangalore to Bellary ; evidence 
adduced in favour of ihe lattei loutr, and m condemnution of the action of the Home 
•* * Government, in requiring ihe adoption of the former loute, to. 2773, 2774. 2781-2802 

-The line by Cuddapah is somewhat the shorler,to. 2774-Reference to a letter fiom 

the CgJh ctor of Bellary in favour ot Uie Bangalore route, 2791. 2794,*2^95-The^ 

Madra^ Goxcinment have been nuicli in favuur of ilie line by Bangalore, to. 2791- 

Views of i:ol(Anel Peais as to the advantages of the Bangalore route, to. 2796, 2797. 

^ Fun her statements as to tlu? advantages of the line by Bangalore over that by Cud- 

* dapaiif Wafhir 2961-2966. 

Grounds upon which the Board of Control differed from tiie railway authorities and 
the Ea-sf Intliti Company, in requiring that the Madras line should go by Cuddapah 
instead of by Bangalore ; witiies^^s view was that the latter line or brunch should also be 
made, Sir j\ Melvill 3 ^ 4 ^^- 3650 * 


^ 5 . Line to Bellary : 

Panicjibirs as to tlie negotiations with the Couit of Direclora in regard to the terms 
of the contract for tlie line to ndlary; they arc no! yet arranged. Walker 2676-2689. 

The Cimrt of Dneclors ha'e, sinc<‘ witness’s former statement, consented t<j withdraw 
certain i»hjectiou& to entering into the contract for ihc Noith Western or Bellary line, 
yValker 2791-2793* 


. 6. Bangalore Branch.* 

• Anxiety on the parts of the Railway Company and of the East India Company tliat 
the woiks in the Bangalore •branch '-hould be commenced; belief that ibe objection to 
prooeetiing arises from the BAard of Control, Walker 2665*^2675. 


7, JVrogress of the Wtfnhs .* ' 

Dcngtli of the lines of the c<»mpany; portion completed ; periods at which it is csti- 
mated the several lines and works will be completed^ JJauvers 74. 

Witness and two aesisteyits ctimmenojid the surveys tot the experhaental line from 
Madras to Arcet in April ^853, and the Im opened on the 1st Jolv 1856,^ Bruce 
' irt' the completion Cf£ the liite to Areot, on account of only 50 miles 

W it having at first been sanctioned', to. 1239, 1240--Reference to sooiie of witne^’s 

^ reports Ih^eitpkinatioii of'tbe' t^perotron ^ the - aystero of constrnctmg the Madras line 
^ #tthont'i3«*mtrs>etora; success .of ibe system, to. s 1, ^242*—CcnmanytCi^nducted 

witbont ewjp direct to. 

1242-^1244,' • ' -S - . ^ i , 

^10—j) ,4 Completion^ 

• I 
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UfAtittAS Hailwav -oontiiiued. » 

7 , JPiOffteitS of the Worfti—continued, 

Coinpl^Hoiiy by the pieM*n:t tiine> ot nmety-seven the line, ift45« 14146—*— 

1 he piogiehA mode with the woiks has on the whole been very sottoiactorVr ti* >^4jt 7 ^* ”- ■ 
Eiteh 6ccMioa<*f the lino might he opened in twoyettro altei its commeneement; this result 
has huluito been attnnecl» 1314-1*318"—R^fer^ nee to the view of Mr. Pish*-r^aud 

ottiei etUiei4 in MadiAs^ os to the piogress of the works, 1347-135^-—" 

Wnh a propel staff, and witliout (jovunnient supeivision, the whole Im** fiom Madras to 
Be^pooi migbi have been hnished when witness left In<its, 1707-1710"—Necessity bf 
llie cleKv at one ponod in dcteimiuini; the course of the line after the first iifly mdes^ £&. 
1711-1716. 

Ciroinnstanoe of witness having; rciently heaid from lus successor that the line ie not 
likely to he coixiplctrd to Beyptioi until almost the end of 1860, that ts seven years after 

ilie coinmoiicc mrnt, Petuh 2395-2398. ‘2477-2481, 24H7-2490-Abnence of delay 

through the actual pi ict'ce as legards the coiistiuttioii of the works, ih, 2;|9i, 2492. 

The works were comnieiKed in July 1853, and by July 1856 ‘nxiy^five miles were opened, 

ITeZ/fer 2h24-2te7-Mile<tge open and pmgress made* at the present time; by the 

middle of 185c) the liru i- expected to be open to Salem, 200 miles ftom Madras, ib, 2655. 
2657,2658——liehitnce to a lepoii itccMved by the last mail from Captain Johnston, 
Miccissor to ColoiH 1 iVurs^ whetcui the latest petiod assi&nied for the opentn^r of the 
enfne {me is the 1st IVI ly ihOo , inis<i}>pielKnHk>n of Colonel P<-ars on thin point, ih^ 2658- 
2h0^ ——^Thi geiionil suivey ol tlie hue has hteii made as far as Beliaiy, \b, 

-Vtiv few ^,»ses of dclav in the construe tiou of the woiks, ib^ 2694—The works 

Hie now briU4 uned oTi entirely through ihe < ugineers, t/>, 2699* 

Abseiue of uionnd ioi charging ihe company with undue delay in the con'^trfiction of 
tlie woiks , taking tveiythiiig into coiisideiation, ihediiectors are well siusfled with the 

piojKss iimde, fValker 2725, *2738-2752. 2771-Tilxplaiiation that only an expen- 

meuial Siclum of the line was hi gun 111 1853, %b 2725——It was stated that the entire 
line might he comtdeted by Jantiaiy iH ><}, wlieitas it may completed by the end of 

that ><ai, tb, 2725 2771-Rcfticiice to a ncent ic>poit lioin Captain Johnston, in 

wlitcii stiong testiinon> is lioine to the ^ati!afa.^tory progie^s of the woiks, ami to the 
cflioicncyof ihi engiiiecis/^ 2957, 

B. Cost • 

Tlie M id Ids line lid> cost under 6,000/. a mile, JMnoetK 138—^—The cjost of tfie 
completed poition of ihe Reypore line i** about 6,000Z, a mile, including stations, but 

without rolftng sioek, Unue 171S-Belief that the leniciining portion ol the line will 

, not be eYfcuiecl foi (»,ooo/ a mile, Prni a 2394 2396.2398-G »tistdprable excess of 

tlie e*«tfiti,itcd cost of th< fiist sixly-five miles <jf the hue, ib. 2399-24OE 

Statement showing that the cost of the fii st st*venty*'Oiie miles of the line iiicluclmg every-^ 
thing hut lolling stock, hds bei ii at the 1 ate of Ic ss tiian b,ooaZ. a mile, Walker 2724,2768- 

2770-Belief ds to tlic* marcuidc Y of ('* doiiel Pcais* statement that the poition of the 

line \ f 1 10 he co uplen d will cost mucdi more than b,ooo/, a mile, tb, 2725. '2770——Any 
e\Ciss of expendituie ovei the regulated allow nice, as in the c*ase of the bungalows has 
gone t > tlie clirtttTc of coiisiiuc tion, ib. 27 ^ j-2737——tf the whole line can b • executed 
ut the* satite c »st as the ]>oifion now open, ttie origin d esnmate of per mile, 

incliicling lolling stock, will nioie than eovei the outlay, tb, 2768-2770——Belief a*i to 
the inai cm u yof a statemeni by Colonel Pears, as to the excess of cost pet mile bi*yond 
the enjm ei’s ebtimaie, iZi. 2895-2899. 

i) Tiaffics 

lioiibt ns to the Madias lailway obtaining all the local traffic in goods, Pears 2437, 

2438. 24 )U. 2486-P<»pulous districts throiii^h which parts of the line runs ib. 2446, 

2447. 2482-2485-(yoiisidemhlc itn|Mrntdnie of piopcr steps being taken to bnng illf 

sail tiaffic on the laihv ly, tb, 2544, ^ 546 * 2554-2556. 

Gotton IS still earned along the load hy ihe side of the railroad, Walker 281a— 
Gic.it advantage if there were depots of salt in the intcnoi*of Madras, ib 2813, 2814 -— 
Tlune die two (rams »a day cacti way between Madras and Vellore, th. 2815——Very 
consideiuble luneasc la the salt tiafho ovet the line, mark greater increase expected, 
3003. 

10. 

JL>ou( t as to the line ever earning more than five per cent, or even that amount. Pears 

24of)-24i3-The nprtion now open does not as yet earn aoytliittg like five percent, ih* 

2412. 

Amount iceeivcd by the railway company as intere<it, and amount trsesfeiihred to them 
dR pir)bt> on the oi>c 9 ied portion of the line. Walker 2646, 8647Grotto da for dissent- 
inj: fioui the optnioti of Colonel Pears that the lailway wifl nevei earn more than five p^r 
cent, piofit; ipcrenstng amount of tiafBo adverted to beveon, ib* 3003-^—Opimon tfM 

the 
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10, ‘Pra^^f'-^ootioued. 

the 31 e 4 iee hne mfiU jpey rem»rkebly weii as soon as there is a sutHcient leosj^th of it 
operw'^^ ^ Se«#>Wsa« 40 a 6 , 

11, QmMon of Construction hy tie JHadras Government . 

Slice to the ciicumstance of the Madias GovaiOfneiit having been anxious them-^ 
•selves to oonstruot the lailway^ Vruce 1031, 1077-1 «8o* 1306-1310, 

‘Witpew has always felt that Goveirtucnt should construct the works* Pears CO43* 

' ao44« a3a8'»-'9334 Failure of the present system of constmc tioii, gieater delay 

theieby, S34^^*"^376Hnhtineed cost ol the luilway through the woiks not being 
uiideitakcn by Goveinmeut tZr. 5351-2354. 

.Further statGineiit that the Madras lailway might have been extented at a mm h less 
<Ofc)i by Ooveninicnt, though not at such a saving as 50 pei tent,, J\ti 9 $ — 

Considerable saving ol time also^ if the woiks had been uiideitaken by Govetnment* ib, 
®39/>“^®397“"—Belie! that the whole line might have been completed by (TOvcnimt nr in 
foul vsars^r^, -2307——lllustiation in suppoit of witness'^ aiginnoitt that the tailway 
might have bein imide inoie cheaply and expeoitionsly if undertaken by Goveinment, ih 

5309-3401, 2414*2424-Witness suggested at out nine that Government, having made 

the hue* should allow it to be woiked by a company, but ho now c<»nMdei^ that (Suvein- 
ment should themselves woik the line, as bein^ more foi the benefit o! the people, i/y. 

2493-M<) 5 ^ 

Belief that Goveinmeut could not tnuk<* the 1 idwny moie cheaply than the companv, 

Waikpt 2724, 2725 277f>-Infoimation itlaiivc 10 the c«>st of miteiids anci of fioight, 

and tfie couise adct]>ted by tlie company lu pioviding ficiglit ; Goveiiimunt could not 
have piociired the toimer for less money, and must have paid mote toi the lattci, 
\b, 2724. ^726'-2732—II the company had been uiiiestih ted by Goveininent they might 
have made tbc Hnenaoie ecoiiomicaliy and cxpeditiouslv, ib 2724. 2776, ^2777-*'—Neimer 
the company nor tlie Govcinment could, under any citcuinst laces, have completed the 
Madm« Railway in foui years, ib^ 2842—1^111)115 statements that Goveinment could 
not have executed the works moie cheaply 01 expeditiously than the Railway Company, 
if unfetteicd by Goveininent, kb. 2900—2904 ^ 

Inaccuracies of the ilUistiations cited by Colonel Pears, in pioof of his aigumcut that 
£)o^riimriit could cunsiruetthe vvoiks moic cheaply and expeditiously than the lailway 
^ company, JBi ucr 40S9—4094. 

ISt. Contracts t * 

Dclsy through the failure of th» native coutractorn engaged upOn the Goriattuiu 
and Palax bridges, • FFenfAer 2656. 2698, 2699——The Madras .Company have had 110 
^European coniuictors, 16. 2698——Belay tbiough ihe wish to employ native contiactors, 
c^rahoH, 2O99. 2768. 2742. 2744* 

Sjaffis ^ 

Inadequate staD always employed on the undeitaking, Jirucc 1248—Strong com- 
piatiit on ihe sc<»re of the obstac lea raised for some time, to the employment of a suflicient 

staff of Euiopean inspectors over the woiks, ib. 1519 et ser/. -Circumstance of skilled 

^laboui^is having been sent out on witness’s requisition, and of hi$ having been lequued 
to give explanations on the subject, refexonce to his repoit on this matter, tb* 1519. t534 

--Useful employment of some pen>iotioLi soldiers as inspectors, 1^, 1527-1530— 

i^fiicxency of the pupils tqkeii by the company fiom schools in Madia<*, £,c., ib 

J 549 - 

Insoffioicncy of the staff* of engineers on the line fuither adverted to ; witness dues not 
attiitmte any blame to Colonel Peats on this bcote, and cannot say that it may not have 

been the fault ot ihe railway directors at home, Bruce 1687—1702-Amount of the 

European staff necessaly^Q carrying out the woiks, tb. 1719-1728—Inefficiency of the 
inspeition of the biick-woik, 1722-1725——Actual ‘vtaff of engmeeis employed on 
each twenty-five miles of iine, 1^29. 

In urging the impoit^ncc of the appointment by the companies of the most efficient 
repieseuiauves tn India, asengmeeffi^dec., without refetence to intetested«or personal eon* 
sideiations^ witnesa does not imply that any improper ap|>ointmenu have been made, 
Pears 2377-2383—*Suppoit given by witness and the Government to applications for 
an increase in the staff of engineers, eb. 2521-2523^ kdSo--—JPeehng exffressed by 
Goveinmeut m favour of employing European Imbnrdhiuates as sparingly as possible ; the 




Witness does not make any charge agamst the engineers of indifference in the discliarge 
of then dotiesi 2541^543. ^ 

Grounds upon uffiicb the iifiRwa;^ board In this country declined to si^nd but the 
inciefiised number of engineers SstcM for by Mt. Bruce In January 1854} the number 
howevet has been •increased as the exigencies of the ease required. Walker 269^^697. 

416—L E 
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3/4l>i2^<9 JB4ixw^4r—continued. . 

18. ^AV<|2?^contin^ed> - , . . . ^ 

• 26 g^, «70o---~-CuH?um«taoce4>C Brucei^ing been obiige^l tht'pugU 
the office of chief engiueer \o the Cocapany; delay on fhi« Walker 

Delay through .the deficiency lor a time of skilled Bnrppean iospect 0 i>J,..i^^va 7 S^ap-~ 
JV umber of engineers engaged respectively on tlic . Madras and East Itwlta^-r^iiWi^S; 
there are four to every seventy-five miles of the Tormer, Q8ofi*-a8dS-T-A DeJay 
through the chief engineer not being allowed to. draw for English sabordjaate assistants, 
ib, 2831- ^ , v-v'' «*'’ 


14 . Absence of u Sj/atem of Transfer of Shares in ^ 

Circumstance of there being no system of transfer or vogtstratiofi of shares in, Madras ; 

check thereby upon native investments, Pears ^^340-3345.* 2390-3393. 3444^^--Heaso^is 

why the Madras company have not thought it desirable to have a regii^ter of shayes at 
Ma<iras, 71^€</^er 2809—3811. 


15 . Improvement if the Executive Alanage^nent were local: 

Reference to the circumstance of the chief authority ^tn the case of the railways, as well ^ 
as of the Government, being in this country, Pear« *2338--334i—^Disadvantage in^ tlie 
executive management of the railway being in this country, and in ail the capital being 
raised liere ; advantage if there were an executive board in Madras, £b. '3384-23!^. 

3919-3924- ’ ' 


IC. Generally ns to the Government Supervision of the Works; Complaints and 
Explanations hereon : 

Evidence condemnatory of the minute Government supervision evercised over witness, 

Prnce 1247 -^Enect of the minuteness of the supervision to retard the progress 

of the works, ih, 1248-Witness accords tlte best intenhons to the Government officers 

lu the exercise of rlieir supermiendence, ib. 1249-Unsound principle on which the 

Government supervision was based, ib. 1230. 1262-Sore feeling produced m the minds 

of the railway engineeis through the minute supervision, ih> 12^50. 126a—■—^Witness 
complained against the undue interference with his inode of action, but iiO redress was 
obtained^ ib, 12.51. 

Reference to certufn complaints by Colonel Pear:* and by the Madras Government 
in legard to the progress of the works; injustice of these complaints, Eruce 1252-1255. 

1259-1261-Although a very good military engineer. Colonel Pears was not muafifi^ 

to give a proper opinion upon the progress of the railway, ib, 1366-136B—— Pleasant 
characft*r of the verbal communications between Colonel Pears and witness, 1381, 

1382-Colonel Pears ofTered no suggestions for remedying the fhults of which he 

complained, ib, 1382-1384-Instances of the exercise of Governcoent control in regard 

to gradients, curves, &c*, where ihe efiect was in each case to increase the cost, ib, 1414- 

1416-Instances of vexatious interference in trifling matteis, such as thej^xpeuse of & 

timekeeper. See,, 141G. 

Further statements as to ih^e great loss of time generally through tlte minuie Govern¬ 
ment supervision, Bruce 1516——As regards a power in witness as a suborc^ate, to make 
puichases, it is baldly correct to look upon him as u subordinate at all, nor is money 
^ent to be considered public money, ib, 1555-1557- i6^7"'167l- 1676. 1679-1584—<— 
Comphtiiu in regard to the drawings, and minute information reouire<| by the Government 
engineer, relative to the engines and carriages. Sec. on the line, jo- 617-^1683~~ln3Lpre#' 
ston that Colonel Pears may have required the drawings and nirormalitm ^ about the 
engines, Slc. as useful in the event of Government itself oonstirnctHig a lhae in dbe Presi^ 
dency ; Colonel Pears wished to have a line so constructedf, ib, l6597t6B3~f-**Gol€mei 
Pears ws(s formerly in the same corps as GenerallBim, the chairman of the>Madbm'B^U^ 
way, Bruce 168471686 ; Walker 2915,2916——Witness cannot define of 

deltiiy due lespcctively to the inadequacy'of the staflf and to the Government srOp^vj^ 
JBruoe 1703-1706. ' ^ ^ ^ v. j . ^ , 

Witness has been employed »s Government consulting'engineer upon the v<rorks*of the 
Madrat Railway smoe their commencement nearly fivp years ago, 2014—toiy—-— 

Anxiety of witness as well us of the Madras 'RsitwiB^ that thn worlui 

should be earned, out prompt!y\ ^6. 2221 —--Chjnaidemble eenl^^rsy ha» 
diffei-ent questiefi^, but the works of the line bnve n^ bemi delsyddf iheiseby^ aeat— 
2224.---~R^ti>6ebewYh system of eonftroi sngj^seted hltd %y 

constrtictlph^’'affthb'']^iidrae line, ^6-22140. 

^In of tnlpertan^ withers *wto 

agent 4e weU^ae widi me ohiet eiij^tieer, 4s 2279 

--^Iftere was degi^e of eeifeH;tveneae>fi!^he^^i^ 

as to the execution of the works, th, 228o«-7—Several 
witness, some 'wBich'''Wdhe'' Uht■^'atteilded'''W*'%y'^the 

SiiWdibaie 'ngAtW'ijx'vtlitQfa O&ircm- 

Atent, 

ihent'defideut >t]i*«tre(kgtli or waterway, »& 3403. • i . ><< 4 : 
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JMmhas jB4/i.lv^K--*contmu<Jd. 

10. Generalfy as to ike GovernmtfU Supervision of ike Warhs^ qoiitinueJ. 

lOitAocvs at tli«» Madras Compt^ny’s agents, Mr< Small^^y and Major Jenkins bavici^ 
gratej^lly apknowledsed <he part taiccii by v^ttiu^ss as Ooverufu^nt engineer; on the 
whoTe vitness worked very cordially with th4»se gentleftieu, Pears 2474^ 2475. 2511-» 
to the last inspection report by witness m Sepiember wherein 

he speaks favourably of the progress then being made» ib. 247H—^•^Explanation as to 

* tlve information and thedraaangs or tracings required by %vituess from the chief engineer 
iff regard to the locomotives^ d&c.; ncpessity of such 1 nformatitm und plans lu order that 

* witness might bo competent to exerei^ hts supervisian m a pioper niannotv ik. 2594-* 
a 6 oo. 

In Madras the supervision has been exercie^etl too minntdv, au<l dutina the latter part 
cf the operations of the company has been of a harsh and rather sirhitraiy character. 

Walker 2778-The i*upervi',ion has bern irritating 10 iho nnhuiv seivants/and has in 

some cases been productive of actual delay, ih, a77i). 

Further evidence as to the extent to which delay has arisen through tin* Government 
^ supei vision in India; cases cited in iilui!»tratiou of the delay on thi!^ scoio, Walker 28 iG- 
2842———Delay through the minute clmwings required by the cen^ultiug enuuieei, 2832 
Colonel Fears and Mr. Bruce were both very zealoiH ofiicoi*s, but weie sckuiewhat 

* impatient, ih. 2B40. 2843^-The company’s agtnt hi»a conipjuined of the («>veniixient 

interfeteiicT, ib, 2917, 2918. 

BeRef as to the enoneous interpretation placed by the Madias Government and Colonel 
Perirs upon a <*eitaiti despatch from the Iiuha House to the leLilioii lu which the luil- 

. way.company stood toward:>tho OuVeriirnent, llW/«r 2j)52-29.'>G. 

Reference to the oideis of the Home Governmem us showing the close and stiict 
supervision required of witness, Pears 3913——Duties ot uitne^s as to the audit of the 
aceoniits of expenditure; alttTation made by him in the practice on this point, i/k 3914- 
3917-Kvceplional^ m->tnnces of complaint by the home aullunitics wnth the super¬ 

vision exercised by witness, ih, 3927, 3928, 397G——Ciicumstduce of witness*-* leports 
not having been genet ally b^fo^c^ the Ihnluay Hoard, who decidetl everything on the 

reports of their agent, ih. 3033 -Disposal by witness oi the gre^it mass of railway 

business without leference to Governinenf, 3945-Witness was from the first most 

anxious to act in huiixiony with the railway ofhcial>*, and was always on tcrim of cordiality 

* wkli them, ib. 395f>"-3939* 

/ Farther defence generally of the system of supeivisum established and practised by 
witness; though necossanJy difHcult of application at 61st, it will gradually be carried 

out with greater facility and more harmoniously. Pears 3970-3978-In the earlier part 

of the proceedings there may have been two dr three occasions on which witness erred, 
ii. 3977--—Belief that the supervision never interfered with«the progress of the works 
* tor one hour, expept in the cose of the suspension c 4 ’ the works near Salem with a new 
to better gradients, ih. 3979. ‘ 

Referetici^ to* the complaints of too minute an interference on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment oocisulting engineer as appearing to be in pait well founded, Hep. p. v. 


17 . Complaint and Mxphination as to the Advances of Money hy the JLocal 
Cjrovemment: 


Cdnsideraliie diiHciiHy frequently experienced by witness in obtaimng the funds required 
for the payment of salaries, wagesil &c.; strong complaint as to the practice of the local 
Government on this score ; edect of the want of proper fundi» always in hand t<#enhance 
cost and to create delay, Brvee 1417-1448. 

System established by witness m regard to the adv.'inces of money to the Railway 
Cognpany^s agent or chief engineer. Pears ss6G——Probable inconvenience and delay on 
oqpasioiis through the withholding of advances until the proper reports or roturn-4 were 
foTthcotnifia; the railway officials, and not witness, were blamcablc for any such deh- 
ctedey of funds, 2267-0274. 

Delay on some occasions thrbugh the withholding offends, BWAcr 2827-2830 <—— 
ReftfeiU'e to. a letter from Mr.Smalley, the former agent of the company, m winch he 
«seems to admit that ^unds existed for withholding a certain advance, which was 
however mMe by the Governmdbt, ib. 2870-2879'^w-Inatance of the Railway Board 
having edhhressadi the Court of Directors as to the witbholdmg of funds in the autuum of 
1856; thma hes been no further esanae fbr remonstrance on this ectore^ ib^ 2879-2883^^-^^ 
PuriheS Mbrsaasuin as to the syious ificoaifpaisnce,^ aynountlag jilmost to a ^stoppage of 
woi>ks» which ewMiltpd throefi^ tne withltoldijl^ cf tahds in August and September 1856; 
how hr a of aecouots may have been at the bottom <if jtherefvisal to make 


The evidetllbe^0i^lir« W^er In regaiti to the advance of funds ie much st variance 
with the dflcialrwapel of the facts^ hereon, to the th«q there was ai^raysr 

a egAeient balanum the hands*cd the nnWay fsEhmals^ JPpm asofib 3d *’'9* 3d5t-^3953« 

3960*^3062. ’ • : * 

^,^ 6 .^ 1 , a 2 Evidence 
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JUaPJRAS continued, 

* 17 . (.'omplaiuf and Explamtion as to the Advances of Monejff ^c.*—^continued. 

Evidence as to the inaccuracy of *t«|teinent$, by Colonel Pcar«t tliat the o£^iaU of the 
Madree Oompany had always suihcieiit fbudn m hand» JStruee 4068^ ^ 

18 . Complaint and JSUplanation as to the Sjfstem of XoMhly Beports hnd Tnhlica- 

UoH adopted bjjf Government : ^ 

Grounds of complaint against the practice in regard to the publmadon of lepm^s 
by Colonel Peai6 and the Madras Government adverse to the conduct of the wovks; 
uiifatmesb in witness not having had any opportunity of publndy answering ilieir cnci* 

cisins upon the engineers, Brnce 12G3-127G. 1 a8o scf/.---Witness chiefly complains 

against the monthly reports of Colonel Peuis and the census s conveyed lutUem; they 
were contradicted by his annual reports, ib. 1280^1286. 1353-1360. 1374-1378-—^‘■BfFect 
of the unjust censures of the Goveinment engineer to check the energy of the rail ill'ay 

engineers, tb. 1313. 1372-1374-Impiession that almost all the engineers on the line 

have been censured, ib^ 1326-1328—Colonel Pears* monthlv re])orf8 were made upon 

the repot ts 10 him by witness^, ib, 1361-1365-Previous to the annual report and at other 

times Ckilonel Peats inspected the workb, 1369-1371 —The monthly reports weie 

unnecessary and injurious, {6. 1372-1378. 

Explanation of tlie practice adopted :n legaid to the publication of reports by witne^AS 
lelalive tu the proi^re^-s ol the Madias Imi*; care taken that exphinaiory statements by 
the r«ii!viay eijumeeis should also be made public, Pro/5 2245-2265——Groundlessness 
of a ceitaiii charge by fiftct n or sixteen of ibe lailarjy engmeeis that ex parte statements 
had been published by witness, tb, 2259-2261. 

Fuither explanation and defence of the svstem of monlhly supervision by witness 

o\er the expeiidiluie, Bears 2406-Explanation as to the luults occasionally hnmd by 

wnness in hia mouihlv leports, with the jnogies>» on diflerent pints of the line; incentive 
topiugies*! by these lepoits^ 2501-2510. 

Fiinher leleleuce 10 the memorMi by the disiiKt and assistant enaiucerH m legud to 
the supervision by w itness and the publication ul his leports ; its unfounded cimi dieter, 
Beii?s 257 ‘ 2 - 257 <j. * 

Kvideijce in cotideiunatioii of ilie piMclice of the Madras Gfiveinment in publisliMig 
ceusuies upon the railway engineers with refeieiice to the piogrcss of the workb, iralker 
^848-2856—liiftij rnation rt lative to a inenioiial by the railway engineeis, com pi axnnj>g> 
of theceubuies passed upon ibeui by Coh/nel Pears and the Matlras (*<ivt inuunit; acUonr 

of the Railway Jboard in refeience to this memotial, ib, 2S57-28fi8-Disupinoval of the 

pnntice of tfie Guveinment *n Bombay, as well as at Madras, in publishing coires- 
jKindence leflecting on the railway engineeis. Watt 314*^ 3 * 43 * 

Further explanation of the piinViples by whicii witness, was guided in the publication 
of repoits; inaccuracy of statcipents that iheie was ever any suppression of e\pla^ 
iiator\ letteifi from llie railway officials, /-^earir 3929-3932—Ahstnee of iiicoUMsteiicy 
between the progress leports and the general icpons of witness,*'//. 3954—The docu¬ 
ments complained of, as reflecting on the engineeis, wt re punted for tHIfe use of the 
Government lailway depaitment, uiuJ, as witness bclievea, have never been published at 
all, ?//. 3966-3969 

Copy of cngiiieeis* memorial, complaining of certain censures coniteycd upon thein^ 
tbiouah the Goverijinont department, App, 293-295—Extract fioner the luiriutos of 
consult a (ton, Railway Departnietir, lefetied to m the engineers* nieiUorialsy>t(» ^95/ 

19 . Complaint as to the Supervision exercised over the Traffic Arrangements: 

Witness coiinilains against the Government inteiference chiefly as regards^® ti^affic 

and conduct of the line when opened, Walker 2779, 2780. ft953—^The tra€&o manager 
lias complained very much of the Government inteiference, but the supervision on this 
hcore has been much modified, /&. ^2919, 2920—The mam objection raised by the 
Madias Railway Company has been lately with regard to Qovcrniaeut control over the 
traffic operations. Pears 3975, * 

fip. Stmpaae of the Works in the Salem District, with the rieu> to the adopttot^ of 
a different Boute: ^ 

Statement as to Colonel Peais hsvmg in 1856 ordered a new survey with the view to 
a diveision of the Madias linev as oiigtnaliy sanctioned; considerable delay and coOfasiun 
ill consequence of this survey which was stopped by the Odyerum^ot* Md the 
works continued, on file i^inom»trance of the company * JBraee io29«*t645. , 

Explanation as to a change suggested by witness the course of^tha Madras^^ilwy 
near the River CJauvery ; tnYsunderstanding in the maUer^ wA *deUy of about six weeks 
befoie the un^nal line was pgaiti allowed to be ph>ceeded wUh« jFenrs « 

J 3 elay tbrougli the stoppage Of the works in the Sateen by order the Govern*- 

ment consulting eugineer, wUh a view to the examinfetioA of ftU altemalivo Ktie of devia¬ 
tion, 1 fV/M-cr 274212744-2750. ' ) * ‘ ' T » 

^ 21* Bremth 
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Afjxtu^S IiLiil,JVAV —continued. 

21 . JSttmick TJne to the Ooctmment Salt Depot: 

Exi^ldHi^tion of rhe grounds upon wbich wilne^s rccommeuded ib^t a «bort biancu tine 
111 c^uMioxion with the Government salt depot bliuTl be bud down upon a naiiow^r g<in^o 
than the railway Pears a544-2557^—-!inpiessiOn tiiat the braUeh le not above 

Hoo or 900 yart|a long, /A. «o53- 

« Iiifoiuiauou relative lo the branch hue puiposed to be coastrueted down to the Go^ein* 
Balt d* p6t; objectionB to its btHnii^ con^tiueted on the n«iiiow gauge iiropo'sed by 
• Colonel Peara* WulKer 203:3-2949'—~-The bianch is* debciihed by ihe railway rlbceiB us 
being I i uiUe m length, 2935-9<.>37. 

Fui thor explanation lelative to the action of v\itnON«i in the inatlet uf the branch line 
to the Government b<ilt denbt. Pears 3909*:3()i2. 

22. Chief Pnghteer : uay m which hts Duties wae fv(filled: 

Witness WAS employed foi about a yeai at iho Calcutta eini ol the Ka-ftt India Eaiiway, 
and WAS subsequently fi^r huix veais 111 IVItdras as tliG chief enuineet of the Madras Rail- 
^ w ly, Pfute l22b——Pa«t cxpeitciice o( uitiiesH in civil eiigiiteetihg, th 1379, 1380, 

Veiv laige puni" occasionally in the hands of the chiel engineei, an 1 of the district 
iMU^ineeis; impel Icct cbe<k lieu on, Peurh 2275-227^—D^hi> in closmr the accounts 

ol the chief engnuci, of wh )se inie^ntv time was no doiibtr 227O-uiue asi 

i( galcoilcspondcL Lc^ N-c. between tlie coutpaiiv’s agent and the chief enuine<*i* 

2513-25lO. 2033-2340—— A<hui'.sion hv iNli. S^mAllcv, agent of the company, as 
to tlie Uiflii ulty 111 ptocuniig )>iop r aciouu*s prioi to a Ivunces liting made, i/^. 

J31O. 

Exjdanation as to a ccnsuie pns-^cd bs the Railway lioaitl iii upon the <ondiKt < 1 

Ml. Btuce, and coinc^ed in <t letter to the company’s agent, WaLkir 281B-2823. 28:^5- 

2844-Objection made bv tie camp my to ihe pubheatiMi h> ChiNcriunent ol tins 

ctnsijie upon Mi. Riuce, 2830. *844-Mi Biucc was oit the whole an able, 

efficient, and most zealous seivant, tb. 283<)-28j,4. 

llie agent has fiequently obsrived iipfiii the want of ptin^'tualitv iri Iht undenilg of 
lucountb and tlie evplanatioiis ol the chut engmeet weie Kometitne<% iinsTttisf.it t«>i y, 

Wulkir 2873, 2874, 2890-2894-IZxpla lafon as to the dealing be(t»re tin belileinant 

<it Ml-H i lice’s ac< omits; tin ^ wire, howcvti, s.ilisiacioidv dost d, luasniuch as out of 
^♦bcrtit half*rt-n iluon steihug thcie \vui> only about iwopenic-hultpennY nnacc ounte<l io*, 

• tb, 2884.-2889-llxplaiiAtion as to tlie ccrisur ]>»ssud by the Madias Governu^jjiit npo i 

Mr, Btuit lot havmg lominenctd the Ooimttuiii Biidae without sanction, and afi to IVii. 
Bruca having been subsequently evoneiated b> tlie Kailwav Bind fiom (dame in the 

luattei, tb, 2903—2911-Doubt as to the Madias Goveinnn ni^ having been in iiossfes- 

Sion of «iiy cxpKiUitory lettei fiom Mi. Biiice which they could have published a 
•loply lo tlip censin^e in the publislied lettei fiom the Railway Bouid m 1855, tb, 2921 - 

Wunchs n^vel*wiote any Uttei in icqdy to that of the Railwa\ Board in 1835 censuring 
hmi on ceiiain points 5 lie has never seen the chaiges of tbe (ioveiiimen^ engin&ei upon 
which ibat letiei was based, Btine 2930-2932. 

The Kail wav Board have bad occasion to find fault on tne score of nrcgulaiity in the 
•tmtisoiusion of papers, &c. by the engineer:* , tlie agent at Madras has aUo coinpldined 
on ihis point, Walker 2992-2994—The picseut a^eut lias been anxious 10 bring up 
tlie cngitieeis^ accounts mote ilo*«eIy,and to ^uve «tn uccouiiUitit foi the engnueiing 
depaiiineut, ib, 2996-'30O2.f 

Arreai^l in the conduct of business by the tailwav officials, but not in «ituess% case, 
Pmre 394fi*-3950''~—Ciicuinstauce of the Railway Boaid m London having fn^qucntly 

c€implamed of the insufhcieut information sent home with indents, 3955 -. .. . ..As if gaids 

ihc^iilay m the rendering of the acirounts ol the chief eiigineet he had altogcthci t«»o 
mucif woik on his hands, ib* 3963-3963* 

il^xtracts fiom a lettei fiom Mjr* Bruce, daterl Mndias, 0 October 1 deinin:^ tlie 
sccurapy of^certatn chaigea brought against him in his conduct qt the woik'<, A/jip. 
p. « 96 . * 

The C0mi)c|ittee cannot think that the pioceeding^ ot the chief engineer of the 
railvvay 90i»f>aiiy have beeh wholly fic^ from btainei, Hep^ jx v* 

* 2d. iP/dCSidihfgs of the Cuiirf of Diteet^t^ in rogord to the i^ocul Supervision 9 

Pair and iiupai^iat action of the Cohri of pirec^Pjrs as opposed to that of the loi^al 
Govl«tr«»>eiiit m tegilrd jtu the proaress and cunijluet of the works of the Madras Hail- 
why, Bruce as to pertain oideis having beou sent out by the 

Court ©f X)|frOi^ioiS wfih req^rd to ihc loOal supervision apd the pub) ifsai ion of offipial 
reports; the foimioK^af ba» not beeojptopeily received^?©* 129^1297. 1330“* 

i337«*'^-**<lnatni0ti6n ^ptiteout to Hladres totitodify the vupeivi^^ion, ugipre e^pecn \\y alter 
tile fme is opentd,'#Slr J", Mcloill 3662^ 3663. 3271 ^ 37 * 3 * 
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JB^;rxir4r-^oi^i^uo4, • . ^ . ; 

: t 23. Pnweedings ^ the Court of ^S(:c.r--^ontib w; , 'j. 

Referenc’d hf the Cf^miftittee to the circttiinttaiice of ihifti^cttope baivtog hee»; 4ettt 
out from* Ae home imth^>rttieB to the Madras Oavemmeotr to relax 4be euper- 

inaionin force tbere^ although such inatruetioas have not as,yet 

See alao Agents in India, Beypore Harbour. JSric^, 2. ^ 2. 

Canvery Bridge, * Competitiou, Kuduihoofuly Bridget. JPumping^' : ^Sieepere, 2 . 
JSnginesA fVaggon Iron TVork. . « ^ ^ 

MaUej Ghaut, Obatacle to a line into ibe Deccan by way of the "Malsej Ghai^^^ Watt 
3 ^ 90 , . ; / ; 


Afanagement. The immense undertaking of the East Indian Railway Company when 
completed in its entirety ‘may be readily and economically ^itanagecl by a Board of 
Directors in this country^ Nond giO-Qai, 

More prompt and tconcymicsil execution of the works if the Railway Company bad 
adopted a plan of prompt local government instead Of the present coitxplipated and 
obstructive system of double Govern men i hem and in India, Pears 24^5-2427, 2443. 
i 24 ’ 6 ^. 245 P* 2525-253^;. 

See 4 liiO Affents in India. ' liaikvay Boards, Supervision, • 


Alateriais,- Abundant suppl}* of inateriaLs available in tins country, llauvers 105*—— 

Great difficulty in suf^ply^ng inalevial in India, 113, 3 14—^ Actual tonnage of materials 
foTviarded fioni this country, ib, 127-130. 136——Delays have of course arisen througU 
the necesjiily of sending mafcnals from tliis country, ib. 2^4. 

Particulars as to the quantity and cost, as well a^ the fTeightasre of the maierials sem • 

from England for the East India Railway, 4So-488-Mateiiais amounting to 

85,458 tonnage have been sent to India lor tlie Madras line, Walker 2648-2650. 

6>c also iiricAv?. Pi eights. Indents, Inland Transpot t. Iron, Sleepers. 

MelviU, Sir lames^ k, c. n. (AnalyMS of Ins Evidence.l—Was until lately secretavy to the 
Oouit of Directors, and lias since 1849 been ex officio diiector of the Indian Railway 

Companies, 3571-3573-^-Very limited powers first vested m witness as er officio 

director, 3574——Important anfl useful enlargement in March last of wttness^s power at 
the boards, in regard to indents for railway materials, 3575“35^7- 3^^5-3617*1 t^‘ci5” 
36^99—Indents for increase of e>tabli%fhmenl still ,go through the same process as ^ 
formerly w«s required in ti>e case of indents for materials; this pi ocess^e:^ plained, 3579- * 

35 » 3 - ' 

Delay consequent‘Upon the former piactice in -regard to indents for materials, more 
especially on account of the reference to the Board of Control, 35^*73585* 

-Objections to any further eniai-gernent of witness’s powers as VfficiaI«idiredtor,*3588- 

3592- 3014-3620. 36751-3655., 3793 '" 3 ^o* .-Necessity of all instructions from the 

Railway Boards to their agents in India being sanctioned by the Oburt^ of Directoi s and 
Board 4if Control; considerable delay occasionally through this requirement, 3593 *^ 3595 - 
luformation as to the delay in sanctioning that portion of the Bombay and Baroda line 
from Surat to Bombay ; engineering difficulties and traffic prospects of this portion of the 

line, 3596, 3597. 3677. 3751-^763- 3^51-3853- 3904-39«>^>-Oroujids upoik whicJiihe • 

Board of Control dinered from the railway authodties and the East. Jndia’Compdhy in 
requiring that the Madras line slioul^o by Cuddapsh instead of by Bangalore; witness's 
view was that the latter line or branch should also be tnada, 359®*“36oo# 3642—305f>- 
There have not been any serious points of diflfeieuce between the Coufll of Directors 

and the Board of Control, 5601---Witness considers that Government acied^wisely in 

delegating 0ie conRruction of themilways to private companies rather than ih untfertaking 
it themselves, 3602. 3809-3809— —Opinion that the Govetiwiaient soperyisiort m India 
has .been oceasionally too minute, and perhaps vexations, 36^/36601 3061super¬ 
vision is novir working more easily and satisfactorily, ^ ^ 

Advanta$^ ^ the companies being represented in India bt^ individuals rather’ than by 
boards, 36o47*-^3'*he Government ceaitrol should be complete’snd efficient^'^bhf should 
be e3rercstsed tatiWaMy and moderately, 3605,3666r-~Rel^retide to tfi^e circem^siance of 
the Bombay tes»ov^mn4eot officers bayitig pa the whole worked vjfery with 

tlie Beard of GrPs^t Indiaii Peniasolar Contpany in ldclia> 36oy-^6ioXi.^yety satis- 
' factory msdnpriTi Ivbich the operationa of the Rmiway Bodrds in this doUriAy have been^ 
coiidueltedj witness lias worked very hamc^iouiily wHh them, and novSrwxprcifted 
bis jiiowerofVetti, 8611-3613:3^0. 374^^ 3743 ‘ . / ' V 

The Goi^emment eanpot exercise to wmph yigilBiiee and pautiqii^ in 
i 3621,3622-*—•li^pemeiicy ofimy very and suddiwieatens^ w the 

36.22« 3739,3740—-r-Risk'incdrrcil bv the guamniips y^the capitalwiay in 
aa public motley, 3623, 3624——Thw of e^iifrot .in Indiji. 

be relaxed, but the expendtiure must ba cttrefully guarded, 
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3 /eivili, Str Jaynes, (Analysis of his Evidence)*-^coRfm<««^. 

, Wsnt of skilled native labour ou the Great Indian Peninsular line, 3649—-^Sawetion By 
JLord Dalhotisie of the Bomlmy and Baroda lino, 360o--363a--w-RjRfujial hitheeto lo 
sanction ai» exteivsion of the .Baroda^ line wd Indore to A^^ra, 36331^364 li—^View ite 

Uoim^oxNernmetH that the trunk line$ Only ahoukl be gitarame!^y' 3 !lS 30 ‘^ 3 O 4 ^-'. „ 

" Itupresstoh that*tfie at^pervisioii has beeh most strict on the Ma<#iifir libe* 3^1^60. 3^81 
Instructions sent out to Madras to modify the supervision^ more especially ofiur the 

dine is opened^ 36^2, 36G3. 37^^i-37«3--^Reference to the unwiUmgn^e of Jarg^ < 5 ^*^** 

tisiptors in England to undertake contracts in India undet the Government i^pervisioui 

• 3668-3671—^—Objections on the part of the Board of Control ijvhich led to the non- 
acoeptaoce of a tender by Mr. Thomas Jackson, for the cuostructioii of the East India 
line as far as Baneegunge for 8,ooO /. n mile, 3<j6(j, 3670~~Anxit‘ty of Government to 

employ the energies and resources of native contractors, 3C72-Failure rather of the 

European contractors in India than of the native contractors or Parsees, 31573-31576- 

Notwithstanding the Government control, there have been some few instances of 

objectionable expenditure, 368^, 368^^-3687-Witneiss, as olHciai director, would feel 

great hesitatiou m disallowing expenditure .which had been sanctioned by the Indian 

• Government* 3683, 3684-Mere expeditious construction of the railways in India, 

notwithstanding the great engineering ditficulluts, than of railways in England, ^ 088 - 
3694—*—Opinion that the supei vision has not caused much delay, 3689. 3704--37QG. 

Further reference to tiie expediency of proper coiurol over the expenditure, 3700-3703. 
379 ^''S| 36 i~—' Advantage of the position of witness at tlic Boards as a means of preventing 

competition for fieight, 370B-The ""piogress of the East Indian Railway has hardly 

been satisfactory, but tlie impediments were unforeseen, 3709-The hiilure of contracts 

has been productive of much delay, 3710-There has been occasional delay in obtaining 

the services of competent engineers, 3711. 

Grounds upon which witness prefers the contract system to the departmental system 
for the execution of the works ; he wouli^ like to see the latter system tried, 3712. 3746 

-Fault attaching both to the Government engineers and to the railway engineers 

in the dilTerences between them ; this was owing to the novvity of the position, uhich is 

now being properly understood, 3713-3718--Direct supervision over the works is ossen- 

tial, 3719, 3720-Practice as regards payments by the laiiway companies in London; 

uselui check on tlie part of the Court of Directors, 37*114-3730-.——Convenience if witness 
Jiad power to appoint a deputy in case of absence, 3731* 

A demand by the chief engineer of the East India Railway for an increased staff of 

• engineers did not come before* the Kailw^ay Board, 3732, 3733-•Testimonials/equired 

in the ca'-e*of the officers sent out by ihe companie&, 3734~“Explanatian as to a refusal 
by the Court of Directors to ^auction the use of Adam’s girder rail, except by way of 
experiment, 3735, 3736——The triinsaction of business here aqd in India has generally 

^been improved of late, 3737, 3738-Limit to construction on the score of freight, that 

ib^f the materials^re still to be sent fioin this couniry, 3740* 3815-3S20-Difficulty 

in obtaining skilled labour in India, though not from this couniry, 3741. 

Satiafacto^ conduct generally of the railway engineers in their exettioos in the 

execution of the works, 3744-Excellent inaiiuer in which the construotion has been 

carried out in an engineering jioiht of view, 374^-Greater tendency of contractors 

in F^ngland to undertake railway contracts in India, 3747# 374^-linpreasion that 

•Meisisrs Bray and Elmsley were the only contractors who succeeded in Bengal, 3749« 3750 
Importance of* the Commissioner of Scinde having extensive powers of supervision f im¬ 
pression that he is sattsded with his present pdweie, 3764-3766. 3785#^ 3765** 

Gteai difficulty in the cdhveyance up the country of the permanent way^ &c. required 
for the East India Hue, 3767-3771. 3821-—Pieseot position of under¬ 

taking os regards the raisnig of money without 41 'guarantee# 3772—3774——'If the 
present^ lines are very successful, die public will probably colue forward ^ without a 
gufifantee#'3775—^Grounds for apprehending that the pi^oiafs cannot be, large# 3776- 

S f 3806--3i8^----~Frobable cause of the greater harmony betw^n the Government and 
ay cmc^s in Bombay than m Madras; doubt as to its, being owing in the farmer 
cas^ .to 4ho, contract^ system of consttuctiop, 3780-3784. ' 

4 £ii^|^lat|ialiofi as to the formation# of the- defiartmeiu of the Ipdla House which con¬ 
ducts, the roilemy business; its ffficiency# 3766b379i5Tr~-P^mpt action df the India 

. House jp^c^o^ing ,0#* railway busttiess, so asdo p^cvent-any "delay, 3702 -^Approvrf of 

. the p|{e<mu^ms &fcea by the East India Company in sending engi^ers to Ind^^to mport 
\Mpm the ^asiWMty of railways, 3810^3810.^ 38113# 

railways in. a military point .remains to. be pi^|ed; ,3813, 

3814*. 

all regards the supply of matenalSf , in . , the Imeston the 

jrv • gSftti 38aa-*-t“Prohalde l*Qrntatiqn#i course -of time, of tram- 

roadikasjbedcimvio Ihe railways3^ ofllsig^ supplies of cotloiU^ 

3804---—Oommercial as -well as political .objec||f liao in' viyw by 
of the lines# 3825. , - ^ . 
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MehiVf Sir Jame$f K.c.iJ. (Analysts of jbts Evidence)^ 
Ressuns adduced in exp^attatidti ’ dn® jiiadflcedon iif' ttie-1^ and ’^eUV^ tb^/^ 

pai^^of tl>e Home Goverunju^ii bief^Ho Wt^enitn^ to -^oirantee ;l^itt§e 
fljr tt 3 be 4 n trod action of rt#il$vay» into India; ftrat 4;ro|¥osil:f0t» by the^jcneflijdSfW^i^’^l^ 
to b^oo, ^Sad-iibsb.' 3866-3885—<**— llefet'ence^^to Jtbe objeeuona by fbiterl®batdf^^^ 

of C^trtd to« 4 lie teiuns first proposed, and to the e0iaatderAl>)e 

in the commencement of* che workS;^ 3835-3845. 3869*-3875. ^ .: 4^' ^ 

Cbcum^tance of th^^re being nt> railway yet provided for tbe agridultotrat 
between Nagpoor and iho mouth of the Godavi-ry, 3854, 3855——Excelielit /' 

ci^iecl from the railways as regards ihe moral'and social Condi imn of the Siatives,‘'3865 
^DilfereikOe at first between the companies and the Coutt ofrectors^ in .regard tb 
guarantee being one of dividend or of interest; how this dififrence iVas settled; 3887, ' 
3888. , , * , * ^ 


Absence of unnecessary delay on the part of the Home Government in sanctioning iipes'' 
already sanctioned in India; propneiy of their inquities before 'mnCtiun, 3889-3893— 
Minute by Lord Dnlhouste upon the lailway system adverted to; exiwllent labilities' 
possessed by htin fur arriving at a sound conclusion on the subject, 3894^39^3^ 


le entire competency of the present 
> part of the Ea-^t inctia Company,1 


JkTelvili^ Sir J’ame^, There cannot be a doubt as to the 
ex fij^cio director to discharge fuller powers on the 
Noud 840. 

Miiitaty Advaniagen of liailways. Eslimate that a proper system of railways would render 
possitile a reduction of at least 7,000,000 L a year in the military eApenduure tWt must 

henceforth be incurwid, Kennedy J758-Further reference, to ihe great advantages of 

railways in India in a military point ol vu-w, ih, 1840-1845. 

As regards the great benefit of the railwaya in a military point of view, it aU 
icmuins to be proved. Sir J. MelvUl 3813, 3814. 


Money Market. The depressed state of the money market in 1S47 w*as one of tfie chief 
cuuf^es of the delay in the commencement of tne lines, Uan^ei^s 15, 24 ; Rep^p. vi. 

Mutiny. Interruption to the progress of the works in many .places through the mutiny, 

JUanvers 100-102 ; Rep, p. vi-Greater progress with the East Indian line but for the 

mutiny, JDauuer^ 210-Suspension of the woiks on the East India hoe through the 

mutiny, Noad 626^--The mutiny ilid not interfere so much with the progress of the line 

between Burdwan and Rajmahnl, ib. 785-The Sunthal insurrection and the mutiny 

are amain cause of delay in the construction of the East India Railway, Baker 3425, *^ 

Mutlah Railway. See Calcutta and Sautk Eastern Railway. J 


41 J ' 

JVagpoor. Circumstance of their being no railway yet provided for the agrijiultural dtsU'ict 
between Nagpoor and the mouRi of the Oodavery, Sir J, Melviil 3854^385^. 

Natives of India, Bee Contracts. labour. Sadpi Improvement. 


Noad, David Innes. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Haa been Secretary of the E^si Indian 
lladway Company since its fiirmatioii in June 1845; 322, 323-:-—-flpUtical anc^ ,8ociaj^^ 
objects had in view by the projectors of the East Indian Company; the schepie was mover f" 
viewed as a oom mercial speculation, 324——^Origin of the scheme in thi^ investigations 
and conclusions of Mr. (now Sir Macdonald) Stephenson, --CommuniGations between 

the founders of liie company and the chairs of tlie Court oi* Directors previooaly to the 
formation of the company in June 1845» 3 M> 


The company has power to raise by shares twenty tnillidns, and hy'loan thro^'rnttfions* 
—Incorporation of the company by Act in August 1849; ^327, — - ^T fae ctCbithI : 

already subscribed is 8>7oo,oool.; 329——Betailm statemetit bT the comtnufii^aiaaibns 
beia^een the company hnd the Court of Bijr&ctors subsSqnefiily tp June 1845$ 
e( sey. s ‘ , , ^ 

On tire rettifr^i of Mr, S^tephensou to England in June i846, be having Jbeen! Wnt 
India by the company in July 1845, the companj'♦<5o*»municaied with Court pf 
Directors^ but reserved no reply until February ^847; 3 |tf^ 4 ~ 08 fer by ^e of 

Directois in February't847,».of a guarantee of four eedt.bn an' 
expetidiwe three^ itiiUnms, S3o-*^*--Anwrgetoebi sbb^ue^ 

inv0lvi«g;,a» the company guaraiileed diviil^d offline period^ 

of tweutyH^ve yeans, 330, 331——Greet firtanctar ddpressioh i^Kieli |SteVemed the 
company from complying with the Strict terms dt tW - — 


Coumrent upon the bourse pursued by tlal Ctebrt df bimkihg off tlid 

tiqn, 332,333.-365-373, 420^22,^' 

The loss yf time between 1845 tttbveldaf twsnse bf thd^delaV dfi 4 

sequent enibdtfaaameo^i 333^, t8|%that 
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Noad^,pavi4 

In^ia C^Qip^|^,:btei|d«U the railweye fbe|eiieWea« 3t|:^ 

Furth^ .wi^ the C^^H of DimctorA itf johe and July i04H; ermogo^iaeliit 

thep c^ommenoement of thi^ raHw^iy, 35%3~—OWij^tiaii ug^ti ^lie 

*Ceinv^y^ to withdiaw a ceilam Bill t|^'en almost paeaed throaghr ' 

Itaeient, 93^. 376* ^ \ . : 

i^e^tuilaUan Coiirt in .Soi»tei»ber 1848 of the tenn, “ g«ai:aftteeU dividend;*’ 

olf ft gMaranteed interest of five per cent, lor tiinety-num yearv . 
3^0-*s343^!'''^ **^^1^40 by Mr. Wilson, then tsecietary.of ibe Bound, 6f/ 

Controiii it;., bringing about and cimcluding the negotmtion for ^a ’guaranteed interest 0 f 

five^ per cental 341 * 344- . ^ 

Stftfenient as to the Court of Directors having in October 184^, after a dilky of thrVe 
inontbc^ declined to sanction a tender by Mr. Jackson fiir the construction of the entire 
works fioiw Calcutta to Raoeegutigej^ 345--:M7* 3.‘>8-3fi4—^Final s<‘Uicmeiit uhout ' 

Msircb 1850 pl‘the salaries of ihe engineers, the exteilt ofatafir, &c., 346-Kxpehditnre 

by tlie Company of «bout 80^000/. in preliminary expenses, of which only 33.600/. was 
ajiowed to dorm a port of the guaranteed capital; how the difference was made up by 
the Company, 34^i-^55- 379-3*^«- 

QircuiUStance cited in pi oof of (he first understanding about the guarantee having 
been that it was to be « guaranteed dividend, 377—The terms eventually obtained are, 

in witness’s opinion, better than those first asked for, 378-Bxhmiiiniton in further 

disapprove of the refusal of the Court of Directors until February 1847,10 enter into 
negotiations with the Company; ample data at their com.nand for coming to a decision 
at ft much earlier period, 389-413* 


, The oiiginnl object of the East Indian Railway Company was to make oil the railways 

which might be lequired in India* 407. 414, 416--The guarantee asked for was with 

reference* only to two sections of the line from Caiciitta to Delhi and bahoie, 416^419 
-p—Frohftbiiity of the East India Company at present paying the guarantee out of the 
balance of the subset ihcd railway capiial deposited with them; propriety of their doing 

so, 408, 409,* 427^443-Complete plans or sections of the line have never been sent 

to tins country, 4«3-426. 

Tlie fladway Company have paid over about 170,000/, as profits, to the East India 

Company, and have received in interest about 1,045,000 444. 450-Conditions of the 

«ri#nf»?njeiU as reptrds the appropriation ot profit'^, 445. 4^0-The experimental 

faction of isT miles is producing more than five per cent, pruht, so that iht Eas^t India 
Company would have nothing to*pay with reference only to that section; 446, , * 


CJonditions as regards interest to the East India Company on advances by tbem 
towards the payment t>f interest, that is if tlie profits be more than equal to the guarantee, 

447-^50-Sundry re-^pects in which the railway will he highly beneficial to tive East 

India Compare, so tfiat even should there be no profits the guanintee will not be«^so 
much loss, 450-462. 

The Rail way Company sent out its staff in March 1850, and in January 1851 the 
first twenty-five miles of laud were obiained possession of, 463, 464——By March 1B52 

the land for the section of l>2i miles was obtained, 464--In August and Septftuiber 

1854 thiriy-^teeven and a half miles were opened for traffic, and by Ftbruary 1855 the I2l 

» niUea from Calcutta to Raneegunge were opened, 465, 466-Pr»gress made up to the 

present time with ihe remainder of the line ; in thiMiext two years about 506 udditioual 
milet wiff .probafaly be completed, 467, 468. 519* , * 

A greaWr mileage would have been eompleted by this time but for the rthcrafion, In 
1851,10 tlie direction of the line, 469-472. 607-^—Witness does fiot admit that there 
has been^ (|ny delay, through tpe Company^ in the construction of the line, 471—-vThe 
devifttiq^t &om the direct route to Mira^apuor was not in witness’s opinion ad viable, but • 
the Ppmnany are ftf a different opinion, 473, 474. 6^*3<r5'i5* 534-^553 

mense quani^ty oftpdeks i^uired tor the construction ot the works along the Ganges 

I valWy, 475-477-^The line to iDellii or Mcerui will be about 1,164 nulc'i Iona:, 478* 

479-Harticnlars as to the quantity and cost, as well as the Ireightage of the matjsiHals 

sent fitinf 480-^ • 

Cfa^^t djffietiltiea.hnd expense in the conveyance of the materials m the country, 489- 
491* 520, 52I..579* 8qi.,6]2. 614—^Different contract]^entered iiitc^rdiffeteut portions 
of the line,to Ail^abad, &c.; faduire of^vevera4 oCthese^ 492r495*-'*-^"fhe contraefs have 
0 all been with £Sm||^ns settled in l^ifidia; w *iy ^oi|tra3Sto^ in this comi^ry were 

not appimd tp# 4 4977:—^ in the, large bridge to be 

buik over thejBqap%49i34i9*48^8-531 r-i—bir% 4$tes to be bnilt^ver* the Moaned 
the wfirka' «m^-acsonnt‘=of the^fioods*;'very 

large bridjg^ ^qui^ 514,515*^36-529^ ' 

«M» tile soOie mppites of 516. 521—fo coh- 

templ4tiq«i,io nse ^BtinMi and less bwckworl^ fn «be Iwldges, tl^e ecrmpa% ' 

are proper frecdoilai of actian, all difficulties will be overcome, 518^ 627-- 

' 416'^ I* -F I - Grounds. 
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iVoadf, David Inneh, (Aiidtysii^ of hib £videtioe)~ron/tiiiMr0f, o 

QrouuUb fi)t the deviation frt^m the diroet louto to Mimpooifi tho boiiot ^todj^oAi* on the 
indirect Ime were a main cansr of ihe ohauTCi 5:13, A«4 -——Polay Uiroat{n the of 

tV cuuiiAciotb^ - For iomiufcicial aud piditieal 4injects tlie htiea in Indtn h«|ye on 

the whole hten fanly laul out, 

Kxnioittation aw to the aflvantii£>eH and di«advantagea ie»}Keiively ol eaoh rwile to 
Mti^apoor; c hiiracier of the ^ladit nts, imtuie of the vrorka^ and extent ot the coma>eirci|b&c< 

in each caw, 6a4*-663- 66^“67^ 588-007-^'Ihe ludneet hu^ 16 lon^i by abonjjtto or 

1^0 mile>,, dmudi^untagi on thib ae nt, 534.540. 545-547 Piobabje <au$<^a of the 
fdilutes of the coiitractois, 534. 555 O73 — t'ujudiciai woikin«i of the contract ayatem 

aN hithiitu puisued ^ advuni igi if tenders luid heeu adveiliaed for in Kngkind^r 6 G^f 
557. 574''di^7- 614- 

l)< vions course of the line from Calcutta to Dtlhi» 568^572-Heavy coat of con¬ 

vening uiati rials from Calcutta up to xVlhihibad, 2k<., lens cost ftom Bnaland to 
Calcutta^ .>73--^—'fho Cotiipaiiy aie now themselveb coti«itinctmg tbo woiks foi which 
the coniidits failed, the\ have no cnntiaots in piospei t on the mam Une^ 577* 578 *— 
State nnnt as to th»- iifusul of the Bengal Governnicnl to aanctiop giadfpiit^ of mote 
than one 111 500; 580* b03-('»05 h20 

Advantdgn, us reganls tin conveyance of mauiiaJ.^^ of U'iing the loinpleted portnm of 

tin line is the means of tr<ui«4a, (xi^-hi^-Feeling of LonI Dalhousie thai the line 

migiit have been conijileted much moic rcadil\, O14 - Kxplanatinn a^ to its paving been 

compute I that the (^ompuiv’s line cannot ht. ipeiud as fat as Rapnahai fn seventeen 
>etns^ —— Fui thcr r« h rciici to iln ddiir ulne> tliiou^h want of bric ks , blame attri- 

hulubtt htuun to tin G ivtinment n ^^iincis, an 1, m some degieoji to those of the uxtl- 
VIuy <oin{>an>, foi not ^ivihl, eaiiy iiifoi mat 1011 is t » this scan ity^ 621—625. 

Suspension of the woik-^ ihiongli the muuny, 626——I he Santhal rebellion has 
Im Cl v(iy iiijuiiouH to th Coinpiiiv-. and has thrown back the op«iatM>ns for #*ome 
twelve months^ tb —Opinion that the (^<iveinm4 nt supei vmion in India «s pie|udicial 
to the Company, and h ts ( .uist d sonic del i>, 628-O30-Kuropean btaft of the Com¬ 

pany 111 In ii», 631--;—llcbpcf ts tti which vvitne-is complains of the supervision exeiciocd, 
ihiough i)u iji}\ iniiKiit en.nntiK, ovm the <nginceiso( the Com pun v ^ it is aitogetlier 
of 100 dclailtd a chai otci, and is vci> vexatious und obstiuettve, 632-636. 

Appioval of tin right ol supervision and of a check upon the expenditure, tf nor 

4 iritetl too tai, O32-634 709-—Namre of ihc sui»uvisioii of winch wituikn vvotild 

approve, tiu lallway eiit»i u is should he unfettcicd, save by an estiinaio previously 
agT< ed upon, in the uetual i \ecutioii 1 f tin works, (>32-<»3|.. 736-741——Rt fei iice to a 
demand l>v All 'rninbiiD, tlit thitf en^iiRii to tfie C )mpaiiy hi the Low 1 Pr vincC', foi 
an .kdihtioii of tviLUty-fivt per * eiil to hw stafl ; i«tusal of tlie l^cai g»»vornm nt lu allow 
such uddition, nu r^ase of ten pM i eiit. at once allowed by ilie Conn of Dm ctors^ ^37- 
639 644 662, G63 678-OHo. 684 -— la tier from Mi. Tui diull *o the Company's Agent 
fill CalLutta,d ited 21st J iiiuity i8 >8, corni>l tilling of the excessive interference and con- 
tiol in ih( Ra)uuih il iJibtuct 1 11 tht, piii of thi Govtiiincni ; exi^fxnnation in bupport of 
the s ait nit nts in this let < 1, l>39 e£ 

'tiu 1 ttei of Mr.'ruiiihuil wa laid bcfoie .Sir Janus Melvill as er ditector of the 

Rinlwds < 01 ipany, 64<>-659-A cert tin upon by Mr Tuinbuil towards ihe end of 

1857, lefiience to the biiekwork, &.iwas not coiibidered ^attsUccory^ and blame 

lus in consequence been aitaclud by the ( oinpany to its eMgin6^r«, Gfco, 661 *660, 

fiUO. 68>*f'07-Responsibility inclined by CKiveinmtnt by rca-'Oii* of ittf supervision, 

671 681, f)8i» 735--Ihe 4 xpeniiitu 4 sanctioiud by the Govei nmeiit has nevei been 

suiluicmt, ami the efieit is most (Jiejndici d to the cairying out of tJic undeitafctiig, O72. 

Piecaunons taken before entering into the contiatts which failed ; necessaiy saiietion 
of Goviniinmi hetoie aii> contiact was ufitde, 674-677. 681-683 — Explanation as to 
the mission ot Mr. Hendtl to India to consult with Mr. Tuinbuit as to the prapTidiy of 
laigt iy substituting iron toi biukwoik tn the brrdg* b, Al., 6H4-6H7. 69B, ^9---*-Th€ 
use ot bricks in itidta fias be^n father fori rd by 4:he public authorities there^ 700, 701* 

Sundiy (haniiols tbiougU which indent^ fio.fi the railv\ay engineers m India pas^ 

befoie they <irc eomplud with, 702-ttemaiks on the inability of the Rdilway Board 

to increase unv salarv uitiioiit tin sanction lAciht Court of Diretioie. 703-7b^-*—^ 
Further atatemmit as u> the irritation caused by the aupervieiop of the military engmeei^ 
ovei ifte fuHwi^ etigmeers; pipfessioimf capacity of the torawir adverted tO hireou, 714- 
7»H^ 734——railway will bi* coostiucfced much Within the estimitte^ 7^1 • yjla—- 
Prebeble delay through the iion*>coiuphance With Mr. *Fdrnbutt*|i hist {nthsnt fpi 
increase of^staflT, 733. ♦ ^ ^ 

♦ [Second ExhiimiatiOn.]—runhei* camlanatiod relative Ut the reports about ihe iHdaroif] 
of bucks, and the steps taken by tWe Coe^stiy ift cofiscqut^noe of ^uch 5J4^’'74£ 

*-Delay of Keveiat monibs brdore the C^nit of JthreCtbrs dccidea upon the ejieiisurefi 

to be a(iO[yted on this sabjf ot» 74^1*^747. • ^ 

^ Impuitanr and oiieroilB fUAcit6ns*of Mr. the Compkuy^l vigent atjOdfmitiu 

749-763-- Eefereiiee to a cotnplauit recently received from Mr. Palmer that he Uould 








^ V , 






J -fj , 


, Jyioad, DavM (Analy&i& of Evidence)— cpnt^ued^ ' ' , 

obt Vnte< into a Mgotiauoo for. ib,e pui-clmae of some timber wUboirt,^ c^itain /teii^ad 
®oy«^Tttmeat engineer, whrcb wdiittt imve preveaW the ^ 

' fr^m being Oarri^edt ^i^7ft4^iy^Coni|>laint in tbe foregoing tetter as tb'the sttp^rvi^foiS m 
■ U;tAh^.^'^etaib»y of Mr, Falttn r to report eases of obsitMetive iriiet^^VetiOef ' 

* , to the Company in Engiamb 765. ^ . 

^ ’TfaliAre of Che'eatahlisdniietit of engineers and assistaptst in each district of the line, 
767-Btdedlion of the staff of engineers^ &<*. by Messrs. Rend^-l/ tlie consulting 
CMigineOPS of tbe^tsompaiiy; class of j>eisons selected; there baa nut been a s^irii»‘le ittstunce 

J •’of inefficiency,-- Instifficient number of eni^iuCers sa»u*tioned by the Got^ern- 

^ inertt; consiaeralTe incouveniefiec an tJtib pcor', although rjp delay of any )ni.port;Hiico 

V has# ariaeibi directly in consi qiicnce, 773, 774, 784. 78O-7SH--The mutiny did not 

interfere so much uith the proytess of thc' Ime between Burclwan and Uaji#ahal, 785, 
ih altjiObt all cases connected with tlie staff, &o. the c*»”inoers o the Oompuny in 
India arc obliged to rt #er to the local goverrtnunt^ who^ in impoitanl osisos, loft r to ihis 

country, 789-794-Pariiculars as to the supply of native labour on the ruilw-ty wprks, 

and'Hie payment made fot n, 795-810-lloferenco to the operation of an impn.ssmemt 

• Act lately passed in India for impressing labour; exemption of railway labtiurers from 
its operation, 811-823. 

•Greater rapidity of construction if the rngiooers of the company vieie hound by 

' e#itrmates, without being subjeirt to deiaded supervision, 824-Understandi ig of the 

Ootnpnli^; ihatthe ex officio dnectorto he appoinied at their Hosircl liy Goveinm*mt uould 
have absolute power'on the part of the Kast Tutli.i Cninj^any at once to deU'iiniric all 

questions suhiinttcd Ui tlie Board, 82,5, 828. 839. 842-849-Fxplanatitui of the actual 

authority exeicised by the c';r diiecUu*; ineicas* d ]»nwers given to him in July 18^5, 

* and again in March last, his authority howe'er being still most inconveniently and need¬ 
lessly limited, 827-841, 850-894, 

Average delay of about u mouth occupied by the Court of Dilectorf. in ihc st»ttUi:nei\t 

of questions Submitted to them by the Railway lh>ar<l, H30, 831, 863-8(17^ 892-8^4 - 

Doubt as 10 any pra< tic?il g]>evance thronjih the lo^s of time in the settlenient of ques¬ 
tions needlessly referred 10 the Court of Directois, 83^'. 8()8. 923-926—— liennuks rela¬ 
tive to the long time taken by tin* ('ourt of J)'recti us ht-fore liit* senleiuept ot tlie cnij* 

tiact lor the Jubbutpore Ime, 831-838. 922-Coniph te audit and control ex< rcised in 

regard to all payments by the nuiw^iy company, 852-862. 

.^Objection to there being a c<,insultiiig t ngineei 0,1 the pait of the East India C >tnpany 

•or the Povernmeui, 874, S75. 896-898-Dir^eretioii exercised by ihe coruMiUmg 

engineers of.the Compaiiy in ttie choice of nriteiials, ufer ih(i purchase has heefi sanc¬ 
tioned, 876-879——Fuuher statement us to ihe expedu ucy of a<lvc>iistUig for tenders in 

this country, 900-902-p-Cneumstiuicos of Mr. Biassy h.iviug been dtssuaaed from eutei- 

ing into any contract on account of the detaiieil supervision ovi r the woiks^ 9t>3> 904, 
further sCUtement in favour of lucreusnig the di^cietidnary powers of the Govi'niment 

ex offiew director, 905-911-Tije railw«iy company are luvouiable to Government 

supervision, if*excTcii^ed without ianpeding businoNs. 9x2-915-eacUmsion lo bahoie 

IS certainly a paitoftbe system of ihe Indian Railway, 91O-The immense undei- 

takingof the Company, wlien ci>nipleted m its cnlnety, may be jcaddy and economically 
fuamtged by u Board of Directors in this country, 916-921. 

» • Engifteering qu< Biions have not gcncially caused long disputes between the Cotnp>uiy 

and the Gouyt pf Director*', 929-932——Except in the case of ciertuin hnrlge strui’turt s, 
and pf th© perUument way and ruUiug htuck., tlie consulting engineers iu" tliis country 
have not.directly hai} to do v^ith the dnecM«>Li*of the 11116,933-937. 
i Highly saiisfactory lesults of the experimental portion of the line ; proAt at present of 
abput^six and five^ighUis percent, '93?'94 > - 96 <>^ 9 a 4 —’—r<i venue, of 170,000/. 

, paid py©r the Ea>l. India Coia^ipany, 942, 943—-rltate of fieight for,passengers and 
j ^bds m 4 ^r the iine, 944—•— Use of indiau coal us ,<uc|; its cost, 946-94!^'-^—Up to the 

K ient engines have beeiv sent, out; jtheir cost in .tbiacopniry and on amvaJ in 

—Considerably cc^ traffic over the Une tla-ougii jthe beam h Irom Hurd- 
’ wan to ; the coaj is very abundant, 962*-966* 970'-g74—Objection to ihe 

taijiway^ eoMpauy undertaking iron o|; cnal v.oiks; greater udvantage in sending all iron 
t|ie icoimiry, 9^^ _ , . 

. of the iron in ihe Mad ms ?r^?eid«ncy/ taoi>-'-~Charge for the con- 

; , ipoi, ^bjecti^n of the. Cbraypany 10 the fcw:uiaiion 

# ■ ques 4 »-*? df Vem «onsidei?ed, $'004* 

1007, jioo$*~«**'-Tbe earthworks and.^e main bridgee are eonstruciedTor a doable line, 
but the only mad© for a sihgle Ipd9» to.io~^Tho^esljmated 

:, ee^t' tX 5 ^' 9,690/.^. 'iudttding;^ t ooAr^^rrr.Kfea/ ^olw^lnch. the 

' W^the' afnjtmat pf'b^isnp,^|ri% Tunkball 

M eWftPrt-1»» 
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Noad/i$i^i!(ld Ikneg^ ^'(Anitlym of'htit ^ -^v ^ 

^ jcon^i^fermg the the mpjAf of before 

' Mr* ^r«rrft>uU rep^irwJ Uie matter; 1614-16^4* 

^kliTiately nil unlimited nupply of liHckn, hM oofc withia 4tie'tiiiie' ieVWlif^^K'tliey am 
wabtrd^ toi6--t<i3i-i-i~Very good bricks made by baod- by the aatireai' —% 

The'OompaLrty are eei^Hoar out ^a Ja^ge number of brick^makiag nrihehtfies, to®6*i-*-^Tlw5 
probable ctMit of the dubhulpore line la estimated at y,8oo/. a mile, exdtas?Ve^'roiria|p 
stocky 1038.1040. ,« 

Letter from the Baitt Inclisi Hsdlway Board to the Co«H Of l>4teciori8, dNkied !i3cl*March » 
1848, with reference to the requireitient of the latter, as td ttie paymetil of a deposit b$ 
tod,ooo on the 3iRt .JM-arcli ensumg, as previously agreed upon, Ev* p 68,'67— 
Further letter fiofti the Railway Board to the Court of Directors^ dated «pth May 1848, 
relative to the noti-^payrnent of the deposit of 100,000 A, on the tst May (to which date 
its payment had i>e«n extended), and offering certain terms on which the Company will 
be prepared to raise capital fur the undcriakiog, dy-bp. * 

t'riiird Examination.]—Further reference to the delay on the part of the Couit of 
.Directors, in 1846, in entering into negotiations with witne>s^s eompi^y} reason fbrsuph 
delhy in their not having leceived ccriain information from India, 3^OT-^g84*: ' 

JVurifi^Western jProvipces. Extent and objects of the discretionary powers vested m the 
Lieu ten •wit-Governor of the Noith-wesUrn Provinces in regaril to the railway works within 
bi-# jurisdiction, 34G4-3467. # , 


O. 

Ik 

Official JDirectur (jSat'/iray Eoardx), See Railumy Bourds* Supermswn^ 

Oweft? Eahouren. Extent and character of the Oude labour, u» employed oh works in 
Bengal, Balter 3418-3404. 


P. 


Penrsy Colonel Thomas Townsendy C* Ti. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is in tUo ^M^dras 

Engineers, 2213-Has been employed as Goveriinunt consulting engineer upon *1^10 

woiiLS of the Madras Railway since their commeucenieitt, nearly five years^^go, 2214— 

oaiy-Considers that the system of Government supervision over the railway works 

in India is essential, in justice, to the people of that countiy, 2218, 2219—^Supervision 
is perfectly consistent with rapid progress, 2220- •• 

Anxiety of witness, ns well as of the Madras Railway ofliceis,i;hat th^ works »n tliat 
line should he i-ariied out promptly, 2221-^—CotiHiderable controversy has arisen upon 
different questions, but the works on the line have not been delayed thereby, 2221-2224 

-Explanation as to a change suggested by witness in the cours^ of the Madras 

Railway, near the River Ciiuvery j misunderstanding in the matter, and'delay of about 
six weeks before the ongin<il line was again allowed to be proceeded with; 2225-*2233. 
Views expressed by witness in March 1851, in opposition ^lo ike present system of 

carrymg out railways la India under Government supervision, 2238,5*^2239—-^Sleirospec- 

tive system of control suggested and actsd upon by witness in the consirucdoii of the 

Madras line, 2240-Opinion expressed by witness, pfter four yeajra’ experience, in 

disappioval of the present system uf carrying on tlie undertakings, aod tu favour of their 
entire tiansfci to GuvMnmeni, 2241, 2242——Witness has always strongly felt that 
Government should undertake and construct the works, 2243^ 2k44* ^ 

Explanation of Uie practice adopteil in regard to the publicaiiou of reports, witness 
rplative to progress of the Madias line; care taken thit explanatory stalqgietits by 
thi^ r^aiway engineers should .also be made publtCf of a 

certain charge by fifteen or sixteen of the rad way Engineers, that s^tjs^nts had 

been published by witness, 2259-2262* ^ . \ . ^ 

System estabhi^hed by witness ih regard to advftinceBoF uioney to thsra^way oomj^fiy's 

agvnt or chief eogineer, 2266-Froiiabre incanycfiience alSu on kitoisfe occasions, 

tfiioogh the drttliholding oi advances untU the proper 

the riSfw^y dfiiciajs^and not witness, were bfi^mt4ble ^ funds, 

2267-225^4—^Very'lfl^rge sura occasionally jh'theof of the^ 

district engineers; impel feet check h^ebh, 

In all twes df ip^ortance witness care^uL's^ 
agent, as well 2*? with the i?Jtief there2 W 

^ There was all umaaeonnbte degree of j^aitiyeaess 
the. exeefuiou of tbe 228o-H.^-*^vend , 

aomopf jto 

' ' t, , ♦' 

* 



ipany’s 
[ 279 '*——' 
nis as to 
witness, 
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P4ar$ Coivntt Thomat rofWSjwJU «. (Analysis «f hin Bviifeiica^ - f 

—;^a,.h> «.1.>,Keriiiig of uiwitliagixw on tijo |»wt ^ AB# |K^P:W‘;^ • “ 
bf ^ M^wti^ PrejBi 4 ?«icy to eiiier jc^iitfiict^y bM^ ^tha 

to tlw e tW.> 8 , *a 8 a-tt® 8 i)-ao»«>is» why w«Uie#* “|‘eq«»r«d 

" tLcnet* »hc)uW be‘«Mppli«d by ctmtrabt, though tiwcb ,f«iqmrba*ent was not 

- tb^ wf*P^n ^ PV ^^,ag3_^—R,.spect« in whioh th« system of 

SIdL*Sl^e?^?rs is V ^.ect plrelwso by Uie enginoe.'s, oithef with or 

• without a lindt upon the price, aa93"3309' . • ,. 

< .. TK^ strict svatem of tenders for sleepers, as advocated by witness, was nevei- properly 

‘ ^ MiT^^aaoe-^^ -Jfailnre of an attempt to purchase sleepers through th*- eugi- 

' a^. ®|oi 3^09-Means of piomiMug sleepers P«««« 

Particulars as lo the loiests in Madras, the nature o< the timbOJ an tlwm, 
awd^the iegalutions in repaid to Uie cutting o( ihe timber, 3310-3332. , 

rif^vhtttrh^'nxble exDeriencc of as a military engineer; he haa aUo siudied the 

w^-ia li) the circumstance of the chief authority in the cane of the railway a» well 
Refeie I i.wiiiu-m ihis countiv awH—2341-— —Slight amountof Indrsncapital 

?n Sif S,r'Sar ?he e / i.rM..dra,. 334 ^-= 345 , 3444 

^f'uSr icferenc? o .be sys.em oUion^t.action hitherto pursued as ««>«««/;««««! 

-luriner icu rc.,, the Madras and other lines ihrinigh bema executed by the 

through the works not 

. »»«»>g.«n‘l«‘^‘ken ^ tt-TxprdduIe trthfla.lways to be as much public money as .any 

\\,.u.ss cons.dera the expenditure -In\.rging the .n.po.rance of,the appoint- 

money IS that is ®'' '...ost‘Iffic.cnt icpieseiitativcs in India,as engiuoers, »tc., 

ment by ‘'l* or perse uni c witness does not imply .hat 

vriihoui referent e to mteu sled or j^e s , „-Disadvamagu in the executive 

anyiinproper appom.men s have b^^ d . S ^ ^ 

management ol the .efereace t.. the . ircumstance of tliere being no 

SrMansi^^m^listratmn of s^ in Mndr.is ; check the.eby upon naUve.tnvest. 

, *» ments, 3390-2303. 

'Further statement that the Madras Bailway mipht have been exteuted at* much less ^ 

thouah not at such iv saving as htty per cent., 3394-0401--Belief 

cost byGovermiie ,i„, i.,,e will not be executed for 6,000/. a uule, 3394- *39®‘ 

>b.. -I »■» “u* w«k. I»<1 W und.rt.1.-. b,’ao...r.H 

a-«l»i -2397 - Ciiouiasunue of w.tneM bnviog ici'oiittjf bwd t*oni bis .w^»*or 

• ^ hkelv to be comijkMcd to Btx^oor uiitrl about the rud of iBbo, that 

Sle'veu X dS ^:lCiete"S: 3396 -* 39 ^^ 477 -« 4 ^^^ £0,"* 

fs, seven y^.s t,g,i,„a,e9 for the tiist 05 mile> of the runway, 3399 .- 340 '-- 

WUnSs has interfered with the wo.ks only where he considered tliem dehcent in strength 

or waterway, 3403. . , 

VI - »v);fs3vr> nn tlif* works there, there can be no risk on the part of the Uom- 

• nanv 'urasmuch as the money is all guaiant»ed ; in fact, ihe l arger ex;peiiditure the better 

mldTrs.as regard immediate returns, B403-S409— t 
X ihaX oT a p^fit .of more than five per cent, upon the Madras Hodway. or any 
jSlwav ?rtho sUh of India, is very remote, 340G-3413. 3433-3438b 3445-3450. 

X. U e.arwai.sr.ui;fir. atid dt feoce ofUie system of monthly Bupcrvitsion by witness over 

Foriher e ^_Illustration in support of witnesses arjiument, that the ittilway 

made more cheapiv and eJtpeditiouslv if uiidertakcn by Govermiient, 

. mX IrXpt a^ economicJl execution of the wo.ks, ,f tf.e railway 

t^ftdmnecl a nlan^f prompt local government, ihstead of the present comph- 
SSS*.'a‘^X“ .;£i «r.K«'^ SO.«nL«.. b.r.lmd to Udi.. 24.5-74.7. >443. 

* 469 " 363 S- 3636 - ^ t i- 

■ i. J. c - 'iif .r^.runtd-e cauftal would hardly have been foribcpTOing, either in India or 
• not see much commercial, enterprise m the 

• '' ’ ^ «f^^iih^cuwira?hhviug been suhscribvd tpr the railways upon a S?*"*^”*^*’ 


4^ji ‘3483^84^8——The 
iin’boihibcffcM gtpnhds, 
rarif Whe^eBtiitia of the 
of the 

* . .' "b Madras 


:^imralKddevs 
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Peari^, Coto^^ 3%<mu^ Tubp9u^md,,c^i»* (Af^ly^U 1 '*!:%^^ 

liw at . B^poor ; iiE^pprtj^noe htireon of improving thif 

ptfinvat^^ of Beypoor^ 9463^^47^. . ^ ^ .f . 

lof.the Modr^ companyagcnte, Mr* Bmatloy apd MajcH* 
gralet'Ui^ adknov^d'Odged the psirt taken by wtta^ea a« Govenime^u 
a^bdfe, witne^^ft work^'<l very cordially witit tho«e ^^ 74 * a 47 ft. 

■-^~llefereticc* to the lar«t inaijection report by witneaa, io Bapt^b^^ iB^Oi’ivbrr^Inrhe 
spottks favourabiy of the pronress then being [uade> 2476Absence of dtiiay^ tWi^ttgh# 
tbfi actual practice as lOsiards the construction of the works, 94^1 ^ 949 'i*-^^-r-^Wltna«s 
siiii^es'ed m one time ibai Ciovernmeot, havimt made the Imo, iskoaid allow it be 
worked by e coit^pany, but now cousid/^rs that Government sbould themAelves wxark^he 
line, as being more foi the f>eiieQt of the people, 2493-^495. 


Difjficnliy as regards o))tai«»iiig sufRcicnt supplies of timber from the foresN lor sleepei^s^ 
2496*2500-*—Ejipiana I ion as to the^ faults occasionally found by witness^ in bis ntoiyfchly 
repoits, with the progic-^s on different parts of ihe liue; ineenti\ 4 j to progress by these 
' rep<u*ts,250l-*25io— - Difference, as legards correspondence, &o, between the Company’s 

agtuf. and the chief engineer, 2513-2516. 2538-2540-Admission by Mr,, Smalley, 

iigekii of the Company, as to the difficulty in procuring the proper accounts prior to 

advances being made, 2515, 2516-Views of the agents in regard to tlie best nvodc for 

proeunng sleepers, 2517, 2518, . • 

Exp1anatit)i] rehitive to the bungalows for the <fmgi»ieers, ami sums allowed for their 
ereition; undue expe^diiuro un this score, and propiiety of the action of Govefftmeut 

in ilm tnaUer, 2519, ^k520. 255B-2571, 2(>oi-20o5-Support given by witness and thb 

Government to upphcatn iis for .m incjvase in ihe staff of cnginf cis, 2521-2523. 2580 
——Feeling* expressed by Government in favour of t niploying hjuro|:iean subordn>atea as 
s]>anngly as possible; the cltci*-iou, liowev<T, wtii^ b ft v ith the railwMv directors iif* 
Englund", 2521* 2581* 

Advantage <n the scene ed' the exercise of fh^cipline i'i the main ground on which 
Governmcitt could exccine ihc wor^s more expt dia<>u**ly and cheaply than the railway 

company, 2524-25^^5-Illustration, in the case “f iho Kmfdulhooruly Hrirlgc, of the 

inconvenience and flefa\ cjon-^e^uent upon t'.ie lofer^nce of questions to the consulting 
engineerof the Ct>mpauy m Hnghnitl, 2526-2530. 2582-2593 —— Wiint^ss do€*s not make 
auv chargt* again^f the engmet'rs of iiidiffeteiice iu the ducharge of their duties, 2541- 

^ 6 k 3 ' , ^ 

Ex])faiiution of the grounds upon which \vitnes>» recommended that a short branch line, 
in ctmn(;;Xion with the Government salt depot, should be Uni down on a narrower gauge 

than the railway iticlf, 2544-2557-Con-^uKr'ible importance af proper s 4 eps being 

taken to bring the ‘•all tiaflio on to the luilway, 2544, ''^545* 2554-2556. 


Further reference to tli^ memorial by the district an*d assistant engineers m regard to 
the supervision by witness, and the publication of his reports; its unfeunded ,charact€flr, 

2572-2579-Explanation as to 4 |lie infoiuiation and the* drawings or tracings required 

by witness from the < hief engmt^er, m regard to the locomotives^ &c.; ner eswity of such 
inftu'nuition and plans, m older that witness might be competent ti> exeicise his super-* 
vision in a proper tmiumT, 2594-2600. 


[Thud Examination.]—Re*^pccts in which the Govf*rimient engineer has greater diffi- 
cullies to contend wjtli under iln^ departmentul system of conBUiiction than under the 

contract system, 3907, 3908-Fun her explanation rchitive 10 tlic action of witness in 

the matter of the briujcli hue to the Government salt dep6t, 39091*3912. 


The evidence of Mr. Walki r, in legaid to ihe advance of funds, is much at variance 
with the t>fricial rt'cord of trio fact^ ; particula's her**on, ip the effect tiuit then* was 
always u sufiimcin balance in tbe hands of the lailw'ay offeiats, 3909, 3918. 395 *~ 3963 - 

3960-39G2-lit feicnee to the oidors of the Home Government, as sbciwing the 

and strict supervjsjou requiicd of witness, 3913-Duties of W'itoesa as. to the audit of 

the aocoujits pf expenditure; alteration made by him in,tbe praclicei on tiiis point, 3514— 
39 » 7 - ' ' ' 4^ 

Further statement as to ihe advantage ihat would probably ep&ue if the Madras 
Company were r^reseiitt*d in Madias* by a Board latluT than by sm agent, 39l9"-‘3j924^ 
— D Would be well if the Home Government weie id delegate to*tbe Ipc^l aiftfeoi^ies 
everything cmioecU'd with tlie execution of tbe works, and vriih ll^ mamYgkme2|it^ aod 

details ot dhe railways, 39^*3926-Exceptional instdraa^^ o^ ediiplgtiit by the 

authorities with tbe supfu vision exeictsed by witness, 3967, 3^92^ 1^5^* ' * 

Further e.v^fttia^on of the principles by which witdess was g!^d®d ip tjig ^ptib^^ion 
of reports; inaccuracy of staternents that there was ever fspy su^jbjrpssipp.o 
lettei'<^ from the railway officials, 3929-3932—---Oirchdistaace, <CT 
hsviog been genei^ily befijre ike Railway who d^dded^ oh t|te 

of I heir ag^, *3933——^of witness in 

exptHiiiedj, 3934 ** 394 tF ’ 'v-*, - ’ 
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freqwwtiy con^plained o* the insufficient information sent hfiine with $®65^ 

Wha» from the firH been most anxious to at't in hawntmy t^itblbe ra|i«!vay; 

• offioiaH has always been on tennn <*f rordiahty with them, 306>^-“3959< 

^ As regai'diB the delay in the rendering; of the accountn of the chief ergin^er, he 

^tnHogether too much Woik on hh hands, 3963-3965—^Thc dociiinentB romplaifiied of as 
reilecthv^ on the engineers were printed fnt* the use of the Govemnient railway depart¬ 
ment, and, as witness believes, have never been published at all, 3966-3969-^;'^^*^rwrther 

.defence generally of the fiyatem of su pet vision eKtahliwhed and practiseil bv witness; 

*t)|phgh nei'essui'iiy difBculi ol application at firsi, it will gradually be eanied out with 
greatei facility and more harmoinously 3970-3978. 

: The mait* objection raised by the Mudras Rmlwuy Company has been lately with regard 
tioCii^vernmenic^ ntrol over the truffiiFoperntioiis, 3976-**"—Belief that the supervision never 
interft-red with the progress of the works for one hour, except m the case of the suspen¬ 
sion of the works near Salem, with a vu w to better gradients, 3979—«—Witness is still of 

• opinion that it would have been better if railway coiistruetiun in India had under¬ 

taken l*y Government, 39B0, 3981. 

Peflp Sir Robert (the kite). Strong objections raised by the late Sir Robert Peel 10 the 
system of a guarantee, when first proixiHed, Sh •/. Melvill 383c. 3836. 

Peirmattrfit Way. The w'eight of the rail sent out by the Bonihuy and Cenirul India Ooiu- 
pany ss sixty-two pounds per yard ; it appe.urs to answer, Kennedy 21^7, 2i«8. 

See also Freights Inland 7 ^'anspurt. Iron, Materials, Sleepef'^s, 

Peliticuzl Advantages of Railways. See Commercial and Pohtical AdmnUjkges of Umihoaye^ 

Preliminary Negotiations, Thi' schemes are fi»st formed by com]>«oics in this country, and 
are subnntted to the India House, whtnee they are referred to the authorities talndui, in 
accoidance with whose repoits they aie accepted or rejected, JJ^am^ers 8— ;— The first 
contiacts with any companies whose lines were sanctioned weie made in 1849, the first 
^ propositiuns having been madtj in 1844, 16. 13—17——Dis&ensiou and delay at first in 

dctei milling upon ine scheme of railways to be inttodiiced, ib, ‘253-Doubt as to the 

delay b|;fore the commeuccnient of the lailway works in India being attribiiftlhle to any 
oiIm r Cftiisfs than the action of ihe Government authorities, Kennedy ^ogi-aog^——The^ 
Home Governiuent are not chajgeable with any delay previously to 'Sir M, Stephen^ 

«?w 3550, 3651* 

* " Apjiwoval of the precautions taken by ihe Kasi India Compnny in sanding engineers to 
India to repori upon the feasibility of railways, Sir J, Me/ui7/3810-3812. 3833, 3834- 

3B68-^^Ket^ems adduced in cxplanaiion and justification of the hesiiation arid delay on 

the part of the Home Ooveniment before conseninm 10 gusirautoe large sums of money 
for the iniroduction of railways into India; first propositions by the cbtnpames adverted 
to hereoiJ, ih- 3826-3850. 386G-3885. 

Loss of mut:h valuable time in the preliminary negotiutaons for the introduction of rail¬ 
way enterprise into India, Rep, p, vi. 

, See rstlfio FUtst Indian Railway, 2. Juhhuipore Extension, Madras MuUwayf^ 1. 

Wilson, Mr, , 

private linterprise. See (iuarantee, 

P^gKeediagi of'the CommiUee, See Rep. p. viii et seq. 

Pr^a, lu two instances the profits liave exceedc’d the guaranteed ini ere***t, Eanvers 260 
-4*' Any well^Sclected line is*«ure.to pay, ib, 261— -The profit realised on the opened 
lines lias fully an&tweml expecUktionB, ti. ^^96-30i. 

^ *VE^itn4rfi6 'Connders that the chanct>of a profit of more than five per c^nt. on the Madras 

• Rahway or any railway in Vouth of India, Is very remote, ^Pear* 2406-2413. 

the^Madraaapd other railways w4ll pay considen^bly more than 
the guaranteed in^tes of mtere^, Wdlhet 3003, ^ ^ , 

, Orournla for t^prehending that the,profit c nnot be large, Sir J, MelvUk 3776*877®* 
tht^ feres must necessarilf Iow> the working expenses will be 
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* R«pon^ ^ * 

Pr0gim$ of the Worker, Wiinkm^ lmn<l*« in ft tftbte slinwih^ the hf ibef ipetiiiml litii^df^ ^ 

the expenmentaJ ot enmptftttd f>t>rtinns end tne ^riods ftf whieb it Ik e^^ttmftted the 

mnaii2ii»g works wiH be coniplcted^ JDanv^s 73, 74-Opinion that ftfie^r the ^ane^W 

anri rpmmeneement ef any line thei^e h^s not been much delay* 10* i OQ"-^tJndee 
enimnceinentfi of the c«>Rt ol* mnstnietion wheie the are pushed on Vi'ry^ 

Sihhy 1 ici-^i ic6^*—Chief cause# of the limit i\poii the rate of coti#truction« tb. tiftS* 
CulcuYfttton that sections of 200 iiiiles in length tnay^ under certain conditionsi be coti!i« 

pleted every thr^'e vears, Kennedy 1769-1771-Suggestion that the lailway (mscioeetft 

111 India should receive bonuses for efficient and quick woik, 1^, 1877-1883“—Calcukl* 
tion showing the uraat importance m a financial point of view of expedition in the execti- 
tioii of the works; enhanced cast as the works are ptolotiged$ exumnatioii as to the 
accuracy of the data upon which this calculation i# based, ?6/i958^i979, 

lanMt, the scoie of freight, &c.. to the constniclton of railway# in Indin, Str 

Melvdi 3622.3740,3741-More expeditious constrwition of the railwavs lu India, 

iiotwithsfanding the gieat engineering difficulties, thin of railways 111 l$ngl<uul^ 
3 b 88 *. 3 f)() 4 , 

The evidence given induces the belief that the progress of railroads under oonstrucUont 
in Indiii will beat favourable comparison with that ot Knglish lines, Hep, vii,. 

See also Bombay, Jiarodtt, and Ce^Hral India Railway, 4 * ConstrucHon, Cowlrocfs.^ 
JHasi Indian Ratit/foy, 5 . (Iteat Indian Renwsxila RaUttay, as. tn^nd 

IWaneport, Madras Railway p 7 . Matiny, Santhal Rebellion, SnperolMon* 

ProfetriioH of Rail waye* * Sehenries for the cou^truetion of railways m India weie first pro- 
jt cled in 1844 liy Mi. Stepheiiftoii (now Sir Macdonald Stephenson), and almost 
simultaneously by Mr, John Chapman, Jlanvers 6, 7. 9-I1 ; Rep, p, iv* 

Particularb as lo the i*t«*ps taken by witiuws in the yeais 1841-44, with a view to 
obtaiiinig the support of the r.a$t India Company towaivU ridwayta in India, Sir Hf* 
i>tepbenson 3549. 


JPublic Works Department (India), The Boaid of Public Woiks in Indi i have nothing to 
do with the ttupei vision, Kennedy I92<6 19K*- 2164—Fiom Maicli 1851 until March 
witness was consulting engineer to the fiovemnient of India in the railway depart- 
meui, and from the latter date until November 18,7, lieUI the ndditionil office of 
Secietary to die Government of India for the Public Works Department, 3301 

—— — The two offices abovt-mentioned have since been sepaialpd on the reconmiendaticni 
of witno'®, ib, 3302.- See also Compulsory Ijabout, Hanses Canals, 


JPnmping kkt^ines. Instance of the lapse of twenty one inonilis before an application for 
^^soine pumping engines for the E ist Indini line was complied with, Sibley 1051—— 
Lap'^e ot about two years before the receipt of some pumps indented fo^ m 1856 for the 
Madras hue, JLirure 1740 -^-Explanation 'is to the laps'e of fifteen months (*ind not of 
two \eais, aa stated by Mi. Biuce) befort a lequisition foi jiunips wa*^ complied with; 

Walhit 2719, 2720-As regards the delay in the supply of some pumping engines fbr 

the East Indian hue, it is not in any way uttubutable to Government supfeivthjoU* Raker 

3377 - 


Punjanb Railway, See Semde ami Runjnub Railway, 

Punjttvb tV/i>. Gloat advantage if the railways had been constructed 1 efoie the Punjaub 
War, *Sir J, Aleivili 3846-3848. 

JPutihasr of Works. Power of the ff^ast India Compfinv to purchase the ratiw*fty; COtt* 
diUoiis under which die puichase may be made. Rep. p, iv. • 


R. 

Railway Boards, Very satibfactoiy manner in which the dpcrations of the lailwny boards 
in thifci country have been conducted ; witness has workea veiy hnimoniously with tl|eKn» 
and has never ekerti^d hm power of veto, -Sir J, MelviU 361 i-'36i3. 3660. 374a, 3743* » 
Tin harmony wbicti Ims prevailed at the railway boards, seems to be in wo smalt 
dep-i e uttubutable to the judgment mid discietion exercised oft all oecastoas by the 
official director, and to the respect shown to his opinion, Rep* p, v* 

See also Management, ♦» Supervision, T. v 

Requisitions for MateHaU, Sev Indents, ^ « 

Rcspondhilfty, Kesponstbiltty incurred by Governmont by treason of its auperriiim over 
the railway, iVbarfSyK 681, 68a* 735. ^ 

EV^vedieticy of a simplification of the system in etder tbit the respflmibtlity mid 
lunotions of the several departments may be tflesrly defined, Rep. p. 7u —^FaeiUty under 
the ptesent fty«»tein for the evasion of responsibility, ib* 
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Jtoad*. - »• V» the time'OG«upii«d in li»» ec^stm^iotK triP-ite Irinll^ '' 

rda4 -iR^ itwoow all open for traffic, iiiiiAer $475^ j|^76s''' 
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S^k. Arrangeihent with a view to an a»^lfu.iIc^tian of the mttinji 4V<^eghc9^t: 
th^^^htry» *-:® 5 -« 90 ; Kenmdy i 8 o 4 « ;. . i .? 


JSa/arits^ Reniarka on the uiabaltly of the Bast Indian Railway Uoai<d to taerease '^hy 
salary without the sanction of the Court of Directors, J^oad 703~7oS-“-^lProc^ds 
necessary before the salaries of any of the raitway staff' can be increased* jRruce 173*2^ 
lyoS^-^Low salaiies on the Bombay and Central India line, on account of the system 
of%onu6 being established, Kennedy 1886*1882. ? ' 


S€dt i'mfficrn See Madras Railway, 0. 10. 


Sanctum qf Uf*dertahing$, Different periods at which the dififereni lines were sanctioned^ 

* Danvers 25, a6. 

Sahihal MehelUon. The Satithal rebellion lias been very injurious to the East Indian Rail¬ 
way Company, and has thrown back the operations fur twelve months, Mood 626. 

Seinde and JPunjanb Railway, * Numerous surveys lequired in the case 6f the ftcrnde and 
Punjaub line by the Bombay Government; sanction i/Uhnately by the Court of Directors 
of the line as first projected, Danvers 08-72. 142. 243. 258. 

Survey .of the line between Ktirrachee and Kotree, a distance of 110 miles* in 1853,^7 
order of the Government, wljo contemplated constructing the line themselves, Andrew 

-Forniation through witnessa in December 1854 of the pr€^sent company, in 

consequence of the inforinnljon sent home from India, 3158. 3160---fhcral applies^ 

tion for a guarantee in January 1855, «nd grant of the Act of Incorporation in Julpr 1855, the 
East India Company having given a guarantee of five per cent. 011 500^000 /. 3161— 

3C63. 3274*3275-The'line was commenced on the 29th April last, ib* 

Particulars as to the delay incurred before the commencement of the works bettveen 
Kuiyachee and Kotree on account of the numerous surveys entered with a view to the 
-adoption of a different route; unjustifiable character of these surveys; local authorities 

• responsible for them* Andfeu; 3165-3178.3242-3250-Mr. Frere, Commissioner in 

Scinde, him been fiom the first completely favourable to ihe original scheme, *6, 3 t^ 7 > 

3i 58-^I'be difficulties arose during the absence of Mr. Frere and Colonel Crawford 

from India, ib, 3167. 3171-The Home Government liad never any idea of deviating 

Jrom the original pbh, ib, 3172. 

The entire line to Koiree is beina made under contract bv Messrs. Bray, the Company 

providing the pt^rginnent way* Andrew 3160, 3181-About 80 miles of permanent way 

have been sent to Kurmclieo* ih, 3182-Considerable natural facilities for the formation 

of the line, ib, 3183-3186-Schemes fur the extension of the railway to OmerkotC and 

Det sa, 3189. 3199, 3200. • 


• Scheme of the Punjaub Railway, us embraced by the Scinde Company, Andrew 3i93-»- 
3^96. 3221-3223—'— Some of the tecent surveys have been made at the expense of Gov¬ 
ernment, fit. 3^97"—Different amounts guaranteed respectively for the Scinde Railway, 
the Punjaub Railway, and nhe Indus steam flotilVa, iff, 3198.3202,3203.3224-3233 * 

■»-Obstacles to the progie'^s of the undertaking through ihc Cominisstoner and the 
deputy coiisuhiua: engineer in Scinde, being obliged constantly to refer to the Bombay 
authorities before sanctioning proceedings, ib, 3207, 320B. 3211-3215, 3251-3259. 

Keptefeentiitions made bvwitntssin 1855 and 1857 with a view t.o larger powers of 
discit^ion being vested in Mr. Fre^e ; enlaigement of these powers through ordeis fioiu 
the Hotife Government, but noi by^ny means to the extent desirable, Andrevt 3207—3220. 

3296,3297——The local supervision bus been minute and vexatious, 

33l.i3“'^i^6* 3218-rBoth the Cou^^t of Directors and the Board of Ot>iitrol have given 

every f^ility towards the progresirof the umiertaking,32IH. 3260-3282—^;—Witness 
considers that hi« Compauy have expenenct^fd an unusual umouni of red-tape opposition 
on account of the inadequate powers of the local authorities, ib, 329^—*“^The contractors^ 
are bound to have the line 111 worsting ordev^lu twu» yeaia and a half from the date of 
being put in poesetseion of the land, ib, 3299. 

Jmpaitance of the Ctmimiesioncr of Scinde having extensive powterSof suj^tyision;, 
impression that he is satUfied rwitk his preeent^,powers, SirJ^ Meivill 37%;^3766; 
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fiiik 0 Siom'<^ I>uim.. Advaata^ generaliy if the MeUwtioa axKi aaMe^onk ' 

to the Oo«vmor>ge«emfy uftee the Oovcnwacnt bad aitoeiMMdt '^filw 

-atrauj^emente, Jten«it<fy s'tfis, 2163. ; ..v.-.,i, 

She ahio t^emmermaJ aitd PoHtieai Advantaget ‘ 

O' '(ft, ^ 

Sihletff George. (Analysis of his Evidence*)-^Ha« been employed since the autumn of 1851 
as difitiici engineer under JVlr. Tornbull^ on certain portions of the East Indian ftoilway^ 
10^1-1047——Irregular and inconvenient bperation'or the Government supervision over 

the undertaking, 1048-1055-Inconvenience through the inadequacy of the sta:l|'f for 

Uti increase of which an application has been made, but lias not yet bem granted^ I^ 
10^. io8o-.io8u. ♦ 

Wtiiiess at present has charge of foriy-^ve miles of works^ that is from the jauction ' 
near Burdwati to over the , River Mor, 1056—1058*—— Heavy charsioter of the wsrlis' on 

till'* |>ort{OTt of the Hue, 1059, lofio--I'he rubng gmdieiitris 1 in^^o; at first 

a reatiiction to a gradient o* 1 in 1,000, which would have required much heavier works, 
io6x-ioG 4-^—Paiticiilars as to the bridges being built over the Msdjsi and Mor;* snpply 
of bricks for the purpose, 1065-1073. 

The natives are very handy workmen; they are nOt employed as skilted labourers, 1674.^ 

1077-Nature of ihe superintendence ov inspection employed over the native labourers, 

107^«*1079——Extent of the European staff of inspectors and engineers asked fbr by the 
Railway Company, 1079——Advantage of the system of executing the works by stnall 
contracts, as wt first, rather than by the large contracts subsequently entered ib83— 
1085^"—Considerable saving cm the earthworks between Jiajmaliai and Colgoug by the 
extension of the t iit 200 ; 1086—1088, 

Consideration of^the merits respectively of the direct and indirect line to Miiwpore; 
the former line could have been finished earlier, and at less cost than the latter, and on 
tte score of tra€&c would have been preferable on the whole, 1089-1099^ 1145-1178^—— 
Injurious ellectupan ibi^ progress of the works through the Governmaut impressment of 
carnages and animals, 1100-1 107—^—Strong feeling produced bytlie impressment system 
upon the natives ; illuairutton ot this, 1107-1110. 

Illustration of the enhanced exjien^e iitcurred through the form required on* the 
sanctioning of indents, ti 1-113—Satisfaciory result <»f th.' discretion allowedf to 
witness m his particular district in the procuring of supplies, Slc., ilii. 1118-11*20 

-Injurious effect produced as regards the railway engineers by the minute interference 

of the Government eiii»ineer>, 1114-1117-Undue cnhancetnent of the cost of'cowi- 

sirucnon where the works uie pu^heil on very last, 1121-1126——In the case of the. 
works'^under witness, the rate of progress may be considiSred to have reached it-^. Hintt, 

nay--Chief causes of tlie limit upon the rate of construction, 1128. 

Jujpriou.s eiiect produced fqr a iimo upon the progress of the railway through the 
s^ySteni of compulsory labour u.>i employed in the ca^e of the public wiwks; oppressive 
operation of the system upon the natives, 1128-1145——Examumtion to the eflect Chal 
if ceriain data be coiTect,the heavy cost of working the trafEcon the direct line to Mir^apore 
would counterbalance the advantage on the score of iis beiiii* much th|? shorter line, 

1146-1171-Further element €if delay if tie Court, of Directors had a conaalting 

engineer of tlieir <»wn, t 175——Opinion that the direct line to Mir'zapore, as well a» the 
indirect line., will eveninally be made, 1176/' • 


[Second Examination.]—Further consideration of the cost of wolking tiie traffic if 
the direct lints to Mirzipore bf' made according to certain gradients behef that goods 
may be esarried more economically than on the JiKiirect line, 1 185-1212— Opinion that in 
• no case need there be a steeper gractient than on.i in 200 oh the direct line ; the cutting 
would in plaeiss be heavy, 1201-1204. 1218, 1219, 

Ample supply of carnages, or hackerys. for fhe co iveyance of materials ; nature of 

thei^e vehicles, 1213-1217-Reference to. certain public documents as sliawing the 

cognisance of the Indium Government in regard to the oppressive operation of the &iseed 
supply of labour and carnages, 1220—-Witness never heard of the employment df conl'- 
puUory labour on any railways in India, 1221-*1224*^ 


Sleep KBS.' • , . 

, 1*. Jjifiicuky as regards Suppliee of Wooden Shepen* 

2 * CompimHt anti l^xpimnation in tlie /sase of the Madras liaiiwup. 

V Mxporlrn«(ntal Supply of Iri^n Sieeftere ; 

1 ^. Difficulty ae regards Supplies of Womien Sf^pe^ *• 

There,has beqp much difiiculty in procuring wooden eieepers m India, Ddn^^eri 114. 
232; p. vrr-—Difficulties regard to supplies «f woodeil slem^er$ iti indbv^hich 

have necessUaied • the transini^siim of tt-om 

1^18-1920——'Means of procuring excr^lient sleep^srs from Australia, i(f, 1916V ^9^7^ 

1926--Nv^cea^ity of semling Urge supplies of ijile#t»er8 from E^lglaftd foft ^ 

and Cei\jtrul Indtja. line on account of Advices , r^icniwd ft* lii^# 

Repent' 


A 







^ ^ 


H^js^''4 855 ^ 


^ ‘^ ' ‘ ' 1, IHffitiiity m regards Bue^U/^s nf Woadm \ , . 

slee|>eJr^ Bpiatbay^ jLfn»«<j^ ^107-The woodii^^i fk^pem i>i*t Imve |J|? ^be«ti 

creospledy i&. 9 i 33 -«i 36 —'—Eneourag^enient by wit*ie«» af tbe provimon af alecpw from 
the native foresta. Sir M^ Stephenmn 4000, 

2. Cotnplmnt and Expianation in the ca^e of the Madras Railway : 

P^titiculais an to the forms required in cont'acting for wooden sleepers, and as to the 
■ eohct of the fbrma in enhancing the price and in rratieFing it exceedingiy difttmlt 
at times to procure any sleepers at all, Bruce 1449-1451. 1460-146^. 1560- 
1 ski el's bie delay in the acceptance of some tenders f<»r sleepers, ^£2^. 1450^ 

1451‘‘ 1500-1512-Explanation of the circumstances comiecttd with the purcHsise, 

tjkraugh witness, of a lot of 3,000 sleepeis; obstacles raised by Colonel Pears, who 
required the botanical name ol the woorl behne atiihorising tht^purchase, ib. 1452-1459. 
148^1486. 1514, 1515 —Great importauce of'a permission to procure sleepers by 
a direct money payment; the plan wun adopted for a short time, but was giren up at 
^ Uie suggestion of the railway company's agent, who, however, ba« since been most 

anxious to letum to it, £ 5 . .1462-14(15. 1487—1489-Strong renionstrances against the 

present system have been sent out by the railway direotors in Enghind, m concert with 
the Court of Piiectora, ih, 1499. 1513. 

Fqriher evidence condemnatory of the restrictions exercised by the local Government 

in regcird to the supply lof sleepeis, Bri 4 ee 1550 et seq. -Purchase of bnckfr, hme, and 

other materials without that undue control which bals been exercised m the case of 

sloei^rtiy ib, 1553 > ^554. -Appioval of the GDvernmeni, ihrougli its engineer, 

satiling some limit as to the woods to bo used for slt-epers, and the piiceNtp be paid for 
them, ib^ *555- ^560, 1561——Way in which the restrictions greatly added.10 the price, 
i559-'~-Apfjroval by the Home Government of the plan suggested by. ^^itness 

l0r pu'iohasing s}eeper>, ib, I57®"t575-The line hs hitherto opened has not been 

delayed for want »>f sleepers, ib, 3577, ^57^* 

Particulars as lo the kinds of woods used for sleepers, the dKtricis from which pro- 
cuied, and the prices at tvhich they may be obtained, Bruce 1598, 1599* 1616-1628 — 
Constant attempt of the natives to s^ell inferior wood for sleeper-^, ib, i6oi——^Import of 
some ervoaoted sleepers from England ; their cost, ib. 1604-1607. 1623. * 

ISbusOns why witness required that wooden sleepers should be supplied by contract, 
• though such requirement was not made in the case of bricks, lime, &c., Pears 2290-2293 

-jjespect in which the sysfem of tenders for sleepers is pieferable to that of direct 

pmrehase by the engineers, cither with or without a limit upon the price, ib. 2293—2309 
---►The stric^ system of tender*? for sleejieis, as advocated by^witnesa, was never "pro¬ 
perly curried out, ib. 229G-2300--Failure of an attempt to purchase sleepers through 

*th« engine<y*s, ib. 2300, 2301, 2309-Means of procuring sleepers through Paisee con¬ 

tractors, 2305-2307. 

f>itltcijlty as legards obtaining sufficient supplies of timber from*the forests for sleepers. 

Pears 2496-2500--Views of the agents la regard to the best mode foi procuring 

sleepers, £&* 2517, 2518. 

Proceedings of witness in rt^gard to suppli^^s of sleepers funlier explained, Pears 3934*" 
i 3944 - • 


3 . Bxperimentai Supply af Iron SleepersIncreased Supplies reedmwended : 

Explanation as to a refusal by the Court of Directors to sanctifMS the use of Adam's 
girder rad, except by way of experiment, Danvers 246; Sir JT. Mebeill 3735, 3736. 

Ajfvahfage anticipated from the use of iron sleepers lu India, a recommendation 
already made by witnessthis point has not bdten sanctioned by the Borne Govern¬ 
ment tfJSupiifiedy 1920-1923, 1927, 1928. 1936-1948-——Considerable advantage of iron 
sleepers i<>ver wooden sleeper^ farmer adverted to, iiioie especially as regards the dura¬ 
tion, ib. 2108, 2109—Large saving 111 freights if iron sleepers be adopted,*^. 2133 
—Irbn sleepers or hearers for u^ut twenty miles have been allowed to be sent out as 
an experin^nt, ib. 2129, 2i30“--r^£riie iron sleepers, which are known by the name of 
Adam's girder Ta}!, have been tried with success in this country; they are on the longi- 
tud^n^pdnoiplc^ lA 2x30-^11324 ^ 

* Soeme Bridge f Bast Indian Railwa^}. Particulais ii. connexion with the large bridm to 
be built^.oyer the S^Hine ; impediment raiseeP at first to w super^ti: 1^1^ or iroti, 

498^5brio^e is probably three quarters of a in 498 

— 3 'be of the bnd||^ ia made of brick; the superstructure wiU be ib. 

490 -^ • * . 

tt'lde witness defdhds his re^ommendtuioO of a brid^ over the 
Soaa^ thi^ #0 one, 33%’'^337i* 3402'^34o6. 3429-^4^1* ^ ' * 

, ; 410^1. ^ ^ • Socm/ 

^ w 



S<mal ^t^xcellent rfdult aotitipaitedl fiptii the ratt^ayi Aa ' 

a.pd spciht oc^ditidil 4^^ t|h6 nuitves, Str Jt. Mthiil 3H65. * ^ \ ’ 

0 * M 0 b^ RaUwa;^^ It ia apprahendpd that the 3 oAth^a of ,itadhi mw tie a 
cooipetiiig lie«. Sir JT. M 0 mU 38^. . ^ ^T 

S/tfjft See Aeeftts in Xndia. Bombay, Boroda and Ceatml 7* 

JBa$t Indian JFUiUioay, Idl Engineers^ Eabour* Mudrak ^^ 3 ^ 

Supervision* ^ 

St^hensoOf Sir Macdonald* (Aimlysis of his Evi(ience.)~Di^)eetor of ^ the East titciian 
Railway Company^ was for some years their a^eiit in India^ at^d has been c<innected" 

, with the imdkrtaking since 1835; 3546-3548—Partioulars as . to the st^-ps taken hy ' 
witness in the years 1841-49 with a view to obtaining the support of the East India ' 
Company towai^s railways in Indiai, 3549——Survey of the East Indian line und^^taken 
by witness in 1S459 Mr. Stmms having at the same time been sent to India by the Court 
of Director-^ af consulting engineer on their behalf; in 1846 witness returned with the 
results of the survey, which were most satisfactory, ib. 

The Home Government are not chargeable with any delay previously to 1844; 3550^ 

3551Arrangements in 1847 constructing portions of the Rail^y were put a 
stop to by the monetary crisis of 1847-8; 355a—In 1849 contracts were’ made, and 
in 1850 operations were commenced, *^which have since only been^ inteirapted by ldi?al 
causes, t 5 ,—Progress made with the umlertaking at the present time; tiie whole 
line will be opened by i86c, ii^. 

Grounds upon, Vhieh it was determined by the Railway Company to execute the works 
by c;otitract rather thaii through tiieir engineers, 3553, 3554—Failure of several of the 
contracts adverted to ; hlame attributed hereon to Government in their rigid enforcement 
of original conditions, without reference 10 the altered circumstances and^ ii«fi>re»eeo 
difficulties under which the contractors laboured, 3554-3563——Explaitatioft os to ail the 
contracts having been made in^Indta; failure on account of the system of Government 
supervision, of attemptiC to obtain contractors from England, 3564-357O——Reference 
to the rejection by the India Board of a tender by Mr. Jackson for the execution of a first 
section of seventy mile-i on advantageous terms approved by the Railway Board and the 
East India Company, 3564, 35 ^ 5 * 

*[f?econd Examination.] Gain of nearly four years in the completion of the tine, if 

Mr. Jackson*s tender in 1848 had been accepted, 39^*5,3986-Careful manner m-whjch 

the contracts were prepared, 3987-7—Explanation that there are thr<^e contracting firms 
on tlte Bengal line who have not failed, 3988-3990—•Further reference to the ssround^ 
upon which the Board of Directors determined to adopt the contract •«y-ttem rather than 
the departmental Vystern, in the execution of the works, 3991-3994 ——Reasons for not 
tendeiing in England,*3993. • ' • 

Reference to a letter from Mr. Charles Freshfield, dated ao Jaimary 185^;, «s sbawifig 
that the guarantee principle is in no way financially onerous to the East India Company, 

3995,3996-Grounds upon whioli witness recomnieiuled the direct liQe loMirzapore, with 

hranches.in preference to the Ganges Valley 1106,3997,3998-Great diffidiiUy experienced 

in regard to inland iian^pori ; steps taken on lids point, 3999—Endeavour to employ 
the labour and matenaU of the couniry us far as possible; instances of this, 3999> 4000. 

Very onerous duties of witness when agent of the railway company in India, 4001 
—Invariable co-operation on the part of both the local and aiithofities w¥lh • 

witness in foijwarding the undertaking, 4001. 4017—Expediency of a more correct 
interpretation of the supervision clause in the con traetjf.4001. 4015—‘Belief that all 
the tail ways m India, sidected with ordinary care and judgment, %vill pay mdre than the 
five |ler cent, guaranteed, 4002-4004. 4025-4031. 

Statistical informattoii provided by witness formed the basis of the Government 

guarantee, 4005-4007-Sundry^ items besides the mere cost of ebfistfuciionto* of the - 

121 niiies of the Eustn India Railway now open, which are ificlitded in an expenditure of 

t2,ooof. per mile, 4008-4012-Drawbacks upon the advantage df the telescopic 

principle of construction, 4013-Necessary itiipedSmcfit to progress through the system • 

of Ooveniment supervision in India, 4014,'4015-—-Slops ^ken by lyittiess when in 
India to prevent the system from working injuriously, 4014* 4052-4058——ludividfiala 
are not blameablc in any wi^y for the delays tlirougS the system* 4015* 4017# 

Decided dissi>q|t from the statement of Obipnel Pears tfaht rSijhfWijir* -m be 
executed more chimply and expeditiously by Government than by tlie 40116. 

4019-4022-^—tSbsiacle tor a direct loan *&y the IndSk Gempauy.fm?'the ^fiirmadoiw 
of tlie railway^^a23. 4024—Furthdr statement as to the uottec^a^ lii^Ay 'before the 
honfe auriioiitw xlecided upon guaranteeing the East Indian R^Uway, .^3^-4040—^ 
6uhsequefiUy to July 1847 riie commercial crisis vms the canse' Of 'iihe .delay till 1S49; ^ 
.4041, 4042-—Delay through thd non-acOeptSiice of" Mifi Jj^obtsou^s tender luilher 
adverted*to, 4043-4047.. ’ \ . v 'U ' ''' 

"R*-lbrerice to the bplOioh bf Xord S&lhoudie that the'Qovkrnmdht 
cause vexation or delay, 4049-4052—^Annoyance 10 the civil.I 

» m 





« ,^r (Aiuiljjrsis of liis Evidence)— c<mUnn£d* 

trolM' by military eneixieer$» 4059—.w&etiber it would^ riot be tl^Va^e th«t 
oiifil engineers should oe sent from this country to ca^y out the Goverhtnent super 
4o06^4<07O^15-Bemifittiel results enticipaied* irom the opemtion of r the 
colteges at^ Hwrkee and Calcutta, 4071» 4072. 4082-^4084 ^—^AbHity of the natives of 
India in imitating and carrying out,the designs of others,^ for public works, hut not in 
’ tbetaselvestdesigning any great uiuiortakings^ 4073-4081. 4085-4087. ^ 

hjuj^PEnristois: 

• ^ ' I. Ju England^ , ,, ' 

II- Xn Xndict t 

1 - Importance of the principle of Government Supervision over the 
' Works. ^ > ' * 

2. Generally as to the exercise of Supervision. 

3 . Consideiation of the Fitness of the OfBcers appointed to the tassk. 

4 . Bfl'ect of the System of Contracts in fhcilitating Supervision. 

5; llespccts in which desirable to amend the prt^nt System. 

^ I. Jn Engfand: 

^ Evidence relative to the fimetions exercised by Sir James IVfelvill as ejc ttjfficio director 
ar the mtiwity boards; hmit placed upon his poiveis by the Board of Control, Danvers 
46 ;: 5 S- ib 3 -i 92 ---~Explanation of the practice adopted uU lately in the consideration of 
indents or requisitions iVom India for matenals; exlent <»f delay on thi^ scoie. 0 anmrs 
.49-64. 1^69-201. 272, 273; Npad yo 2 ; Bruce 1730, 1731. 1739-1748; IFa/Aer 2710- 
2713 ; Sir J, Melvill 3581-3685. 3 (> 5 G- 3 f>o 9 ; Etep. p. iv—^Oonbf us to I he necessttv 
, Of certain matters beiu'i laid by the lailway boards before the Couit of lyircciots and 
approved of by the Boa\d of Control having"led to much or any delay in the con^tnu tipri 

of the works, Danvers 172-201—-Settlement in this country of questions as to the 

weight of rails, zA 239-242-Harmonious action between the Govern- 

mem director and the railway directors, ib, 257, 290. 

Understanding of the East Indian Railway Company that the ex ojfficia director to be 
^pointed at their board by Government would have absolute power op the part of the 
East India Company, at once t*> determine all questions submitted to- the board, N€Hid 

S25, 826. 839. 842-849-lixplanoti«»n of the actual authority exercised by the ex officio 

director; increased pouers given to him in July 18,55, auain in March, last, bis 

• • authority, however, being siill most inconveniently and need^ssly limited, i5. 827-841, 

850-894-Enlarged powers as legunU ilie sanctioning of indents which has been 

recently conferred on the ex officio director; considerable improvement thereby, iVoad 

829. 888. 923-926 ; Kennedi/ 1955-I957 ; Walker 2713, 2714-Uiscrelibn exercised by 

the coiisuIjinu«ig;mecis of the.railway cum|>iiny in the choice of materials, after the pur- 

^ chase has i^nctioiied, JVoad 876-879- 7 'he office of ejr officio Oireclor was 

*estabii^ed in August 1849, ib, 880. 

Advantage if the decision of the ea: officio Government director in England were final 

; except iiaimportant matters, Acad Kennedy 1875, 1876. 2180-Except by 

. , a fnrtlier enlargement ol the powcis of ex officio director in this country the supervision at 

home Kcarcelv minnts 01'improvement, IFa/Acr 2958-2960-^Improved piactice at the 

I’ailway^boards in Enghmd tbi<'iigli tiic lately iricieascd pow*er of the* ex officio director; 
^ further iiriprovetnenc if he had power at once to consent to the proceedinus of the board’ 
mi« 3150,3151^ * .. T 


^ qijaczu director of thtf Indian railway comj^anies, - 4 >«r JfchiV/3571-3573-Very 

limited powers fiist vested in witness as ex officio director, ib, 3574-Useful enlarge- 

^lenflatelj, ib, 3575 et sea, -Objections to any further enlargement of witnesses povvera 

^ official director, ih, 3588-3592. 3^514-3820, 3^51-3855- 3793-38oi. 

Necessity of all irfstructions from the railway boards lo their acreDls in India beiaer 


ftwotioifbd by the Court of Directoi-s and Board of Control; considerable delay occa- 

tbrousb this requiseoient, 5«> ./. MebtUl 3593-3595-Conveniem e if witness 

h^. power to apfioint a deputy lu case of absence, i5. 373I-It is absolutely essential 

tbat the right man be (ound ftir»the place of bfficial dneclor, *6. 37^3. 

Besoarks the supeyvision as exercised by the official director at the vations rail¬ 
way boaids, p, iv———Ckinsidcruble imptovement lately in the practice as regards 

I indffl;iCs,Hiii.'‘v—Considerable delays have not unfrequently resulted fiOui the proui^ pf 
iastructions froni' the railway bodrds to their agents in India: irndrove^iW 
•etepected oa.thie sco^e, ib, * ' ^ 

p ^ ^ ' J ■ ' V ' ' -vv,. 

> r ' ‘ • ' I . %t. Inpwtance of the principlti ^ Qovernoieai oppervUtoo i^er tlij^^l^orkst 
... ’® connexion with the guarantee, 

right of 
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::,&aPeHV/sios —continuieci. 

‘ ' rx •> r I* ' • * ' ' r ^ ' 

li. /n iii 4 ita^x:oMtiiiu(gd[* , . 

” ** ^***f^‘***^*^*®^® GaverfM»«nt Siipervkiot»| 

kittp^iston and of a citeck upon the expenditure, if not earrieiti too falL SRiMW# 

W «i«-9>5*^Imp0rmiKe of die principle ofi?ood end vltfitint Wer- 

vision over the constmcdon of the radways. Kennedy 6f 

< 5 overnnifcnt »wperyii.ion tf exercised with great di®creti<^ j probalBe abiMsnfce of'llei*iy in 
such case, ib. I9a9-i93t. 2184, 3185, 3198-2203- 

!*, Witness condders that the system of Oovemment 8upGrvUi<m .oxer the .railway woidt^i iO 
India IB essential injustice to the people of that country, Pe^^rB 3318, 2219~»<**^8tineis * 
vision is perfectly consistent with rapid progress, ib^ 2320--—-—-Oovernnient supervision, if 
properly exeicised, is very vuluabto and useful, Walker 3777^*--~I^ecided approval of 
Government supervision if contiued to the settlement of great principles, Jindrew 
3240, 3 ^ 4 *" Inadequacy of h single audit of expenditure as a check upon expenditure; 
necessity of previous sanction. Baker 3501-3504. 

Reference to the testimony giiven to tho value of Government control to the intgrests- 
iS! themselves, when rationally and temperately exercised, Mep^ p. vii—- 

1 he (committee conclude that Government control is requisite for the protection of the ^ 
Indian revenue fromundtt'j expenditure, and is even valuable to the interests of tlie share¬ 
holders themselves, ib. a 


2. Generally as to the exercise of Supervision ; 

Explanation as to the estai>lishiuent of the present system of supet vision of the lines in 

India, J)anyer 8 40— 43 - 04--99 --Control exercised over the constructmn of and ex|j>endi- 

^re on each line, by an officer of engineers appointed by the Government, ib* 40-^4- 

Exercise of the Governmeni supervision adverted to ; directions given in order that thefe 
may be no undue interferellc^*, ih. 139-143-Supervision hajs. not prevented the pro¬ 

motion of the works, nor caused any real delay, ib» 229. 248—252. 

yiews expressed by witness in Mai^'h *851, in opposition to the present syotem of 

carrying out railways in India under Government supervi»ion, Ppars 2238, 2239- 

X^udes of witness in revuid to the railways, as consulting engineer to the Government of 
India, Baker 33 ^ 4 '"’—Pesiie of the Indian Government that the supervision should be 
exercisetl &(» as to mainiain a real check on the operations of the engineers, without doing 
so in a manner v4;'.vatious to them, or calculated to retard the progress of the woiks, t5. 

33 ^ 7 ^ 33 ^^' 33^9 -^^he Supreme Goverimient decides as to the direction or lojute of. 

each line, does not interfeie in the deiailed execution, ib. 3390-3398- 

Opinion ihut the Govtu niiicnt supervision in India has been occasionally*too xuinute 

and |>erhaps vexatious, Str ./. Melmll 3603- sfiCo, 36!) 1-The supervision is now 

working more easily amk^atisfacionly, ib. 3OD3. 3f>0p——Opinion that the supervision 
has not cau>cd much del ly, ih, 3689. 3704-3706, • 

Fault attaching both to the Government engineers and to the riulWiiy erigtfieers in ftie 
differences beiween them : this Wjp,8 owing to the novelty of the position, which is now 
bemg pioperly undersn>od. Sir J, Melmll 3713-3718—The Govemuaient officers 

regarded the undertaking too much as a purely Guremment work, 3715-The* 

tfansnotion of business In re and in India has gerierallv been improved of late, i 5 , 3737, 

3736. 

Belief as to the necessity of a knowledge of minute details, in older to exercise a<i 

wholesnme general ciuitrol, Pears 3971-3974-Expediency of a more correct interpret 

tatmn of the ft«upervision ciMuis>e in the contract. Sir Stejjheman 4001, 4015'’-^——»Wec€s- 
sarv JOipediment to progress through the system of Goveruifteot supervision m todia, ib, 
4014,4015. 

Under the terni'^ of the contract, the Government have un almost uutitiiited power of 
control in India over the acts ami operations of the railway companies, Bep^ p, V|y-~ 
No vary materiul delay in the construction of ihe various Imet^appears to.kave resulted 
from the Gov^rnme^nt BuptM viBion, lb. vii, ♦ ^ 


3- Cot I Bid oration of the Fimess of the Officers appointed to the Gsk: ^ 
Practical txperS^nce of thejg|piveriitnent engnieeritig officers employed in superv^eiiig 
the lioi’isUwctKui of dte 3^3-*3i^^“'—slf tlio si4pervtsiog w a 

ctvu ongint'cr the ^f^restriclioiis would »ot be eafo#'i^d 

iiiir —PitiHSa ^>#diiHtary engineers for ihc control qf %bfi railway ^yi^i^eers 

JOri hu »«»/«•- l-«nj4 . j ... jm ..I—««. ■>» 

8197 ^ 

l-lju _ 

a 3 « 3 -a 3 . 27 : ^JT , , 

Fw 4 mer employn(cat orv^Motems <wi' tiie <il|Utg«8 Cami «hi4i oUmt 
he l8a« Aiao .8tu(ir<e<j tlw> c<uJL4itrt>.ction of in, tlti, O^MUr aapgir-ii^itmpar- 

.t^w;e of a niiKt»ry r^ttn^r tlian « «ivil.«sn^titieer. tlie 'pt ^ 














JE^riSr/0^^--*-^otttihued 



^ ; ^."^lCdiT«kl«i*dtroii iif the l^itnes?®Sftiie Officers ap{»oiiUe(l« 

‘ 3447 -'S 464 -‘*"“l»®^^‘g® employment of the milnary enginee)*# in, Beiipil* in 

civil Wkd, #i. 349 ^J, 3493 * 3 ^ 3 o“ 3 ^^ 

. .Aoi»o^''enoe to the civil engmeere in being coniroUed by milttitrr ervgim^ere^ 
litipkenson 4059*-^—Question whether it would not be deeirebte that civil engineers 
«^shcutd be sent from this countiy to cany out the Govennneut supervision^ 4o6o-‘407p 
•a-^i^Inadequate ejirperieuce of the Gove>nment consuking engineen^ in railway i^ngi-* 
neerfcg* tb. 4666^4070. 


4 , Effect of the System oi’ Contrat'ts in facilitating Supervision ; 

Sy s^eto of comractsj is favourable to progress, where there i« Government snpervi- 
siott. Watt 3094*3096——'Hespecis in which Govrtnmeiit interfoience mt«rhl^ be less 
exercised in the case of lines <xccutefl entirely by compitent cofttractai*s> leaker 34B6— 

3491-Probable cause of the harmony between the Government and railway officers 

in Bombay than in Madras; doubt as to its being owing, in the former casg, to the con¬ 
tract system of construction. Sir MelviU 3780-3784 —Respects in which the Govern¬ 

ment engineer has greater diflBcukies to contend, under the departmi ntal system of don- 
• struction, than under tlie contnici sysieiu. Pears 3907, 3908* 


4111 , 5 . Resjjects in which a hie to aineiul the piesent System: 

Nature of the snpervi^^ion of which witness would approve; the railway engineers 
should be unfettered, save bv an estimate previously agreed upon, in the actual eXtJCution 
of the works, T^^oad 632-634. 736-741 -Greater rapidity ot construction if the engi- 

• neers o1 the company were bound by estimates, wiihoui bi ing subject to detailed super¬ 
vision, il>. 824. 

Considerable inipoitance of accurate piogress r4^poris; tliey should be made monthly, 

and should be propeily audiied,* 1872^ 2201-2203-Caieftd ediiniates should 

first be made, and ^nouid be followed by progiess repoits, as a substitute tor the present 
system of supervision, 2*4. 1872, 1911- 1924, 1925-Expediency, however, of tne pre¬ 

sent supervision bcins* im»dified ?o that railway engineers may not be untiece^sarily 
impeded or hnra&^sed in detail mutters, ib, 1874. 1876. 1924, 1925. 193»——y-Importancq 
of the GovirBineni cuiisulting engineer bemo: a person in whom both the Governiti^nt 
• anff the c:<»mpunies can fe<^l confidenee; ib. 2199,. 2200. 

Insufficiency oi’ pri»giess reports as the only means of checking the procf*edfng'» of the 
cnginecjis, iitf/fer 3332. 33()0, 3301 . 

The Government contiol should be cnmplt-te oiitl efficient, but sht»uld be exercised 
rationally at'd rifely, Sir Ji. Melvlll 3605, 3606-I’he* system of control in India 

• miuht with advamttige be leiaxed, but the expenditure must be earefulfv guarded, 

366 &''* 3667 , 


Memorandum confainit.g suggestions tor tlie amentlmt nt of the supervisionIclause in 
the contr^fbts, -djup. p. 297. 

To ensure cordial co-o]>cialion, no small amount of forbearance and discretion must 

be exeicised on boili sides, jF?rp.v -Strong condemnation of too minut«^ an ipter- 

feiencc m details, ib, -The utmost fioctlom <d action should be allowed to the efforts of 

• the. •diffcrc-gt companies, consistent with the control necessary tti protect from undue 

expetidifure the Indian Exchequer, ih. -‘Importance of a judicious adherence to the 

spirit lather than the letfo^ of the contract, ih. vii. 

See also Moard of CouiroL Bombay, Harofla^ and Central India. fi. 

JBmigalows. ' Constructional. Consulting Engineer (Court of XHreetorii)^ 

^ Court of JDirectors. L>alhousie^ Lord, Discreiionaru Powers. East Indian 
# Raiiicay, 12, Eapendit^Jtre. Crmt Indian Peninsula Hoihoay^ 7 . Indents. 

' ^ Local fjrovernmt*?il$. Macias Maiiwap, 10-20. Mesponsibiiiit/. Scindeai^d 

Punfaub 

* ^ § 

Snrot ^0 Mopibay. See Bombay, Batoda, and Central India Railway. ^ 

S!kn*'es^ct of Works to Governments Power of the Ilatlway Company to surrender the 
works u^poii gmng six mouths’notice, the East HAdm ^C^mpany repaying tlio. amouint 
Daweers 344 38, 39 ; Rep. p. iV, 

. • T. • * ' . 

♦ 

^Timber* Re|e|;«nc^ to a complaint recently received fiom Mr. ]&jfl£ikuei' agent oT JBast 
Imikn BaUwaV ^Goimpany, that lie.could liot.enter into a uegotWfeiki i% ihd pm 
^ w|fl^tiUl^ccri^^ detailgdinfapf^lipn to, the Gover^mj^iit 

negod^^lmn fi^tn bein^ carried out, JS^md 764^^*''^^^*^*^ 4 ^* 
0 OD^ibl excised liy the Oovenmleitt over the cutting o) tiii^ber in tnc forests*of 

1 , • 4 f Rmcc 

I • % 



= *; ^YJ&XO N-.,:■ >;: ■;,:: 










?StiK» 4 er^coiitmqed» * , ^., 

^ 159^-1594. i6i,«-i6i 5-Heference Uy the kiftd of wcMwi tteed fw mekiug c|wi!r- 

jcoal, 3 594«-1597-Pariteultirs as to ihe forests in Madras^ the nature of the thdher 

m th«*my and the regulations in irea:ard to cutting the limber^ J^ears = 

expericuoied by the Great Indian Peninsula Company in providing timber fitM$ thp 
foretit^ t steps taken hereon^ IP«« 3106, 3107—^Propriety of the refusal to sanction the 
pnrchase of some tiunber by the Kast Indian Kail way Ccimpany’s engineer^ the nnipp^s ’ 
of the purchase not having been explained^ Baker 3387.- See also Sleepers, ^ ^ cs 

^Traffic, Satisfactory receipts in the tines hitherto opened* Xennedy 193391934—~-Grown&- 
for the itiierference by Goveminent in reiiard to the li^aiHc arrangements and the rates 
of fates^ jSd^er 3477-3485-*—-Less supervision desirable when the lines are opened^ Sir 
J. MelvUt 366a. 3721737*3* 

also Bontbapy JBaroda, and Central India Railway, 8. Coal and Coal 
Cotton,\ Xast Indian Railway, 16 . Great Indian Penhttula Railway, d, 
Madras Railway, S>. 18 , Prints, 


Tram Roads, The question of tram branch lines has not been considered by the East 
India Railway Company* iVoad 1004. 1007, 1008—Bad economy in the construction 

of tram-roads in India instead of railioads, Kennedy 2110-Probable formation in 

m course of time tram-roads as feeders 10 tlie railroads* Sir J, Melvtll 3823, , 


Transport or Carriage of ilfa^eriaZs. See Prei»hts, Inland Transport, 

Troops and Stores, Condiiioii of ihe contract that Government troops* stores* Stc. shall be 
carried at tlie lowest rates, Danvers 230* 231. 


U. 


Unguaranteed Capital, Facility for pioviding unguaranteed capital for the extension of 
the railway system ; that is, if confidence be given by the results of the present undertak¬ 
ing’s* 1906-1(^11. 1934—— If the preteiit lines are very successful* the public 

will'probably come forward without a guarantee, Sir J, Meivili S 775 * 

» See Calcutta and South Kasiern Railway, 

Uniformity of Gauge, &:c. Pixjcautions taken to secure uniformity of gauge, rolling siockr^ 
Danvers 285-290; Kennedy 1804. 

V, 

Vaniamhudy to Bangalore, Though a line from Vaniambaciy to Bangalore has been sane-* 
tioiud, pirinissioii to proceed with it has not been obtained* Walker 2974* ^ 97 o* * 


W. 

Waggon Iron Woih {Madras Railway^,* Lapse of two years before 8t»ine waggon iron 
work indented for m 1855 was supplied, llruce 1739. 

T^xplanatton as to a lapse i>f eighteen montlis before a requisition by Mr. Bruce for 
sonie waggon iron woik was complied with* Walker' 2709-2711. 2719. 

Walker, James, (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Managing Director of the Madras Railway 

Company* 2606-A company was formed in 1845 for the purpose of construciii^ a 

railway at Madras* .but after two yeais* unsuccessful application fora guarantee* it wound 

up in 1847 ; 2607-2609-The present company applied for a guarantee in May 

but were unsuccessful* 2610-2G13-In Febiuary 1850 the company lenewed the appi}«* 

cation and subsequently took oiher 6te})s hi the matter, and in May 1852 a guarantee of 
4 i cent, was given on 500*000 I, for a line from Madras to Arept* 2614^2623. . 

The works were •commenced in July 1853, and by July 1856 sixty-five %niles*'wcre 
opened, 2624-2627—Arrangement in 1853 and subsequently for extensions of the line 
first ugref^d upon* 2C27-2631——jyiflferent amounts of Capital and different rates of 
rwntce embraced by the airangements up to the present tune* 26117. 2632'*-2635-—-Jpis- 

blftisfdction through the difler^t rales of interest guaranteed* 2636-Total capital paid 

over to the East India Company, and balance in ihcir hands at tlie present time, 2637- 

Amount received flj 5 PJ*’the Railway Company as inierest* and amount transferred to 
tbcbwas profiifli on the opened portion of the line, 2646* 2647—^Materials amounting to 
85»4^8 tonnage have been sent to India^ 2648-2650-—•CarriagiEyi j|re constructed in^ 
*lndm vtry satisfactorily* 2649. 2651——Rate of frei^t lor the tmiAmisston of matetj^ala; 
difiiculty St one peaiod in procuring freight to MadrM^ 2652-2654. • ^ ^ 

^ Milhttge 
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Jamti, 


(Analj^sU of bis Evidence)— continued,* .. 

- made' at the |}i:e$cl^t'; by thfe mid die o# ifiMK 

i»''^^<^>;tb' b<^. ojNennb dalem, 200 mitbs'from ^3^655/2657* 

of ^he ha coutractoH enga^|](M upbo the Oorkat|ubi apd T, 

R^rence 10 a report Vecit^ed by ibe Iasi mail fherih‘ ©sfettf}|i?^ * 
Jotm^^d/spbbeii^^ K&ar^, wherein the latest pei^iod aitaigned thie hpeni^gf 

o#^er#b^W'fihe 1 dtbe i«t May 1^605 misapprbhehsioit of Colonel PeAm "oh thia holt^ 
2^8'-a684* ^ ^ .r ^ ^ ^ / 

/Xoftasecy on the part of the railway company, aitd of the Bast India Company that A 

• wosktron^^the .Bangalore branch should be commenced ; belief that the objectionio pj^ 1 
* ceodi^^ arises hrom tlm Board of Otmtroh 2665'-"2675———Partiouiars as to tlie nbgotia'^ ■ 

ttons with the Court of Directors in regard lo the terms of the contract for the hne to 
tl^ese are yet arranged, 2676-2689——general survey of the line has 
been made as far as BeUaryj, 2(^90-2692. 

Veiy few cases of delay in the construction of the works of Jhe Mad rSa Rail way» 2694 
——Otounds upon which tne Railway Board in this c*.>untry decUned to send 'oat U^ie 
increased number of engineers asked for by Mr. Bruce in January 1854 ; the number has, 
however, teen increased as the exigencies of the case required, 2694-2697. 2699, 2700 

——The Company have had no European contractors, 2698-Delays through the wish, 

ti employ naUVe contractors, 2698, 2609. -J'he works are' how bSing earned 

on entirely through the engineers, 2699^ 

Pat^eulars as 10 the exieul and cost of the works requited for the more unporiant 
bridges on the line; time mken in the construction of certain bridges, 2701—2705—— 
Peculiar method of consti^ction in bridging the rivers uu the line, 2706, 2707——Pro- 
l;^biUty of incieased expense if the bridges were built by contract, 2708. 

"•2J, Explanation ns to a lapse of eighteen months before a requisition by Mr. Bruce for 

some waggon iron work was coinplicd with, 2709-2711. 2719-Circumstaucc of 

Mr* Bruce having been obliged through iii-health to resign the oilice of chief engineer to 
the Company; delay on this score, 2709, 2710, 2742. 

Delay necessarily consequent upon the system hrst laid down in this country in regard 
to requisitions for materials; this sys^tem explained, 2710—2713—•—Consicfenible im- 
proveiaeni in June 1855 and subsequently in the system adopted befoie compliance with 

requisitions, 2713, 2714-Instance of rapid compliance with a requisition for*san>e^ 1 

aiftd wheels, the Couit of Directors haying relaxed tlie lules on the occasion, 2714— 

•2719-^Explanation as to the lapse of fifteen months (and not of two yebrs, as stated 

by Mr. Bruce) before a requisition for pumps was complied with, 2719, 2720. 

Particulars connected with the erect.on and cost of bungalows for the engineers; 
inaccurate stateiriei^: of Colouel I’ears as to the amount of the excess of expetidilure on 
thi^ score, —Statement showing that tlie cost of thA first seventy^ne miles 

df ihe ltne,*i»includii^ everything but rolling stock, has been at the rate of le^s iban 

6,000 L per mite, 2724. 2768-2770-Bcdicf that Government could not make the inil- 

way more cheaply than the Company, 2724, 2725. 2776. 

Information relative to the cost of materials and of freight, and the course adopted by 
the Company in providing freight; Governmeni could iK)t have procured the former for 

less money, and must have paid more for the latter, 2724. 2726-2732-If the Company 

had been iinre»'tiicted by Government, they might liave made the line more eji'onumicaHy " 

^nd ex^editiott»lv,'2724. 277O, 2777-Belief as to the inaccuracy of Colonel Heats’ 

statement that ihte portion ol* liie line yet to be compleicd will cost much more than 
6000 Z. a mile, 2725. 2770, ^ 

Absence of srixmnd for charging the Company with undue delay in tlie construction of . 
the works; taking everything into consideration, the Diiectors are well satished with tlie 
progl^SB made, 2725. 2738-2752. 2771-ExpLiuaiioii that only an expeiitncntal beotfcm 

• of ^ liO® was begun in 1853 2725-^—11 was stated that tlie enliie ime might be ^ 

plet^ by January 1859, Vheivas it may be completed by the end of that year^ 2725. 

excess of expen^jiturc over tbe regulated aiiow*ance, as in the case of the 
J bungalow's, has gone to the chargeiof construction, 2733—2737. 

JDeldV through the desire to egiplqy native contractors further adverted to, 2742-2744 
—i&l>*;iay thrqpgb inadequate supplies of labour, 2742^—Delay through the stoppage 
of the works in tte Salem district,*by order of the GoW^rnment consulting engineer, wi^h 


neen. some neray wio 

Titere have also been some laiinor causes of delay, 2743. 

of the iliam latee of 
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'> WAi (Anatyii^is of his Svldence)—^ 

: estimate of 7,000/« per mile, including rolliit^ stock, leiU more then cover 
■*/;.S 76 (i-o 77 o* 

, ; The Indian Government directed the course to be taken by the railway, but rsdlwa 

' engineers surveyed and laid out^lbe line, 0770-^Ej|amini|tioa relative tp theT^^deCth 

merits of the line by Cuddapah, and of that by Bangalore, to Bellary; ^ii*^l[dence aoduij^ 
^ 1^ ikvour of the latter route, anci in condemnation oF the action of the Home {^i^er^R^cr 
^ ,m requiring the adoption of the former route, 2773, 2774. 2791-^802. ' ' 1 , 

Government supervision, if properly exercised, is very valuable and useful, 

Madras the supetvision tias been exercised too minutely, and dnitog the latter df di 
operatit>ns of iJie Gompany has been of a harsh and rather arbitrary character, 0778-^ 
The Mipervjsion has been irritating to the railway servants, and has in some c^es bee 

. productive of actual deluy, 2779-Witness complains against the Governiii§pe=%itei 

ference chiefly as regards the traffic and conduct of the line when opened, 2779, 2780* 
Doubt as to the Indian Government having taken any e^ps for hnproviug the Karbot 

at Bev|>oiv, 2803-2805-Number of engineers engaged respectively on the M^tasan 

East India Kailwayt»; there are four to every scveniy-five miles of the former, 2806-209 
—— Keasoris why the Madras Company have not thought it desirable to have a registc 

of shares at Madras, 2809-2811-Cotton is still partly cjarried along the road^ 

side of the railroad, 2812-Great advantage if there were depfks of salt in the interio 

of Madras, 2813, 2814-There are two trains a day each way, between Madras aui 

Vellore, 2815. 

Furl her evidence as to the extent lo which delay has wsen through the Governtner 
supervisian in India; cases cited in illusuation of the delay^n this score, 2816—2842*— 
Explanation as lo a censure passed by the Hailway Board in 1855, upon the c^duQt c 
Mr. Bruce, and conve\ed in a letter the Company's agent, 2818-2823- 2835 *^! 844 ’* 7 ^ 
Objection made by the Company to the publication by Government of the censure upo 
Mr. Bruce, 2836, 2844—Mr. Bruce was on the whole an able, efficient, and most zealou 
servant, 2839-2844——Neither the Company nor the Government could, under any cii 
cunistances, have corapleied the undertaking in four years, 2842. 

Explanation relative to the considerable time which elapsed in reference to the bridg 
oyer the Kudulhoondy ; final setileuaent of the question in this country, 2845-2847. 


[Second Examination,]—Evidence in condemnation’ ,of the practice of tl^ Madra 
Government in publishing censures upon the railway engineers with refciengp to the*pint! 

gress of the works, 2848-2856-Inlorniation leldtive to a rnernonal by thi- railway eti^i 

neets, complaining of the censures passed u|i«)n them’by Colonel Pears myl the Madra 
Government; action of tfie Il*iilway Board in referenee to this memonalt 2B57 2868. 

All applications for money and all communioatipiis with the MsItirQSjGovernment ar 

made by the railway company’s agent at Mailras, 2869-Relfereftde to a letter by Jii 

Smalley, ihe foimer agent <if the company, in whith he seems to admit^Hhat ground 
existeil for withholding a certain advance, which was however made the Government 

2870-2879-1 he agent has frequently observed upon the waqt of punctuality in tb 

rendering of accounts, and the explanations of the chief engineer were fiometimes unsatis 
factory, 2S73, 2S74, 2890-2894. 

Instance of the Kailway Board having addressed the Court of Directors as to the with 
holding c»f 1‘unds, in the autumn of 1856 ; there has been no further ^^ladfee for reiQoustraw 

on this score, 2879-2883-Explanation as to the delay before the settlement of Mi 

Biuc^e’s accounis ; they were howevt^ satisfactorily closed, inasmuch as out of about ha] 
a million sterling there was only about 2 d. unaccounted for, 2884-2889* 


Belief as to the inaccuracy of a statement by Colonel Pears, as to the excess of cost pC 

mile beyond the engineer’s estimate, ^£895—2899-Further statement that G^v^tmen 

could not have exec uted the works more cheaply or expeditiously than the railway com 
jpany if unfettered by Government, 2900-2904—•—Explanation as to the ceusnre passec 
by the Madras Govemment upon Mr. Bruce, for having commenced the Goriaitum Bfidg* 
Without sanction, and as to Mr. Bruce having been subsequently exonerated by the:<|%4U 
way Board from blame in the matter, 2905-^14. * , * 


Colonel Pedrs was fomieriy in 


Boards 2916? caqjmaoy s agent has, qompmiaea qt me ^ovemmeut inter- 

. - ^reoce, 2917, 2918——^Tlie iramc manager has eomplaibed vei^ much of the Gbverpmen 
iplerference, b»t the «^uperyisiou on this score has been ^>0l9^292i^. 

Doubt as to the Madras Governmcnr^igvmg bt eu in posseesiqm pf ts^y ^xylknaM: 
letter t»om Mr. Bruce, Vbich thev cpnld have publbhed ae a reply W the censt^ !h'ih< 


-Tl|e coeppany 


the same coips a» tHe preset chairman of die He^wa] 
aoy^s agent has. compmiped of the Government inter- 


letter imm Mr. Bruce, Vbich thev cpnid have publbhed ae a reply 
published Icteer l^om the |toilway , 

{Third Exaiuib^onJ--*Inro|rmat}c^'^relk6 td the‘bmifch Hire 
• stntcied dokn to the GTovetnmfeqt ialt dep^; dyeet 5 dns;tb its^bei 
gauge prbposgd by Colonel 

ajput^t Wtndikii^ n95b#'ae’tb>l5ie- m 


t-b be'^coh- 
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•Wcdker, James. , (Analjms of his Evidonoe)— continued^ 

^plan^ by the.Madras Government and Colonel Pears upon a certain despatch frofn the 
India House^ as to the relation in which the railway company stood towards the Oowerni-ii 
inent, ^29^^-9956. ^ 

<^ni^laint as to the interference of the Madras Government in regard to the tariff 6f 
charges to be enforced on the Hne^ 2953-*—Reference to a recent report from Captoiti 
‘^nhnat&n, the* present consulting engineer to the Madras Government, in whichu strong 
testimony is borne to the satisfactory progress of the works, and to the eBEloiency of tbct 

^ed^jypieersv 2957-Except by a further enlargement of the powers of the ejr officio 

* dire&cr ip this country^ the supervision at home scarcely admits of improvement, 2959* 


FufiAShr statement as to the advantages of the line by Bangalore over that by Cuddapah, 
29181^2966——Objections to the construction by another company of certain other lines 
in the* Madras territory, which lines formed part of the original project of witness’s com¬ 
pany, 2967-2970—The Court of Directors have just consented to withdraw certain 
objections to entering into the contract for the Nortli-Western or Bellary line, 2971-2973 

-Though the line from Vaniumbady to Bangalore has been sanctioned, permission to 

' proceed with it has not been obtained, 2974, 2975, 

^^urther information as to the serious inconvenience, amounting almost to a stoppage 
of works, which resulted through the withholding of funds in August and September 
1856 ; how far a non-production of accounts may have been at the bottom of the refusals 

to m^e these advances, 2976-2994-The Railway Board have bad occasion to had 

fault on the score of irregularity in the transmission of papers, &.c. by the engineers; 
the agent at Madras has also complained on this point, 2992-2994——^The present agent 
has been anxious to bring up ihe engineer’s accounts more closely, and to have an 
^ accountant for the engineering department, 2996-3002. 

^ Grounds for diss^ting from the opinion of Colonel Pears, that the Madi'as Railway 
will never earn mej/e than five per cent, profit; increasing amount of tiafBc adverted to 
hereon, 3003--^t^itness believes that the Madras and other railways will pay consi¬ 

derably more than the guaranteed rates of interest, 


Wiaii, Thomas It- (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Secretary, for four years, to the Great 

Indian Peninsula Railwi^ Company, 3004, 3005-The scheme of the Company was 

originated by Mr. John Chapman in the spting of 1845, but ihe Act of inedfporationi 

^ W gt ob tained till August 1849; 3006-3009-In August 1849 the Company con- 

• tracted*tVlth the Court of Directors to make a line from Bombay to Cailian, a distance 
of thirty-three miles this was ^completed in May 1854; 3010-3016. 

Execution of the wliole of the railway by means of contracts, all of which have been 

satisraciorily fulfilled, 3017, 3018. 3050-The extent of the railway as now sanctioned 

is 1,235 mife^; iLebev^e made up* by the mam line to Jubbulpore and by lines to Nag- 

^ore and ibe River«Kistiia, 3019. 3022-3025-Total amount of the guaranteed capital 

^n shares and loans, 3020, 3021-The Madras Company have not been ready to settle 

the point pi^uiiCiion between their line and the Peninsular line, 3025, 3026. 

.Particulars as to the exceedingly heavy and costly character of the works neocsbary in 
the crossing of the Thul Ghaut on the main line, and of the Bhore Ghaut on the line to 
the Kistna, 3027-3042. 3145—Steep gradients over portions of the distance in crossing 



pcore 


a bim r on the w<}rks at the Bhore Ghaut and cotisequeut 
progtdta o&the works, 3040^)041. 31^7-3149. 

^ There isione native coiyrractor who has performed his contracts most satisfactorily, 
30^^-3049-The European contractors have all gone out from this country; par¬ 

ticulars hereon, and as to the system of tender adopted by the company in India and 
• En^an^), ^0^4. 3097-3100—^—Tlie whole railway is estimated 10 oust not more than 
6,509/. a mile; the eighty-eight and a half miles now open have cost 9,000/. a mile, 

3^51-3053-The line is a double one as far as Cailian ; reason of this, 3053. 314^ - — 

Mention of several heavy works |in the line in the shape of bridges and viaducts, 3^54- 

3058-* , , . . 

Lieutenant-colonel Crawford was, till May 1856, and Captain Rivers has since been. 

the Government*consulting engiifeer on the line, 3o6<?-- Absence of any undue supers 

visiompor interference during the time of Colonel Crawford, 3060. 3094-3096-IntS% 

mi the part of Captaiff Rivera as j^ards a portwin of the completed line*neon 
Calliat), 3 o6o*-3o62. ^ ^ 

Particulars as to the* difficulty and ^lay experienced i. obtaining sanction for th< 
extension from Cailian to JuliDulpore, 3o63-‘3072-^^Particulara as 10 th< 

delay belore sanction was given to take the vlprks over tlie BlM^e Ghaut and the Thu 
^ ^hau^ altemutivVbunes contemplated by GovWnment, 3073-3089—^Obstacle to a lim 
intp ^ne Deccan by w)iy of the AhiliEij Ghaa^ 

41-6—L ^ ^ ^ 


Then 



. JRj, {Analysis of ,‘" ."t ' ^ 

f ITb^w has been np a'^oaiable delay in the eonsiruetkai the / 

■ V.' 309.1*^3093—;—The:, system of Oantraots is favourable to projarrej^is where t^re i 

' pdent supervision, 3CH94'-3096--*f-~Bmployment by the Bnropean oontraclbrs ftif^hative snb-^ 
e^citmet^ advantage thereof, 3101 ^3i05«*-^-^lii^ulttes experienced by i|m cctb^sny ip ^ 

^ V|>fovidifig timber from the forces ; Steps mken hereon, 3106, 3107*—^Ampl^ suites of" 
^stone n^dily aVaikble, 3108*^3x10. ^ 5;^ , 

, r The int^eStS of the company are repreaenled at .Bombay by five dijhtci^ors^. t^ of 
. whom are natives of high standing; advantajse of this system over that of A, 
agent, 311 i*-3i 20~—There is a register for the tnuisfisr of shares at Bombay^ hnn\tnany 
natives are shareholders, 3118-31 so——Mileage now open, under construction, ^ about* 
to be commenced, with the dat^ at which further portions will be opened, 31 
Amount of capital paid np, 3123—*About 480,000/^. has been received as int^^t^ tA 
—i*About 9,000,000/. may be required for the whole i ,«36 miles,3i«4—The eomoany 
have paid to the Government about 70,000/. towards tiie ‘460,000/., 3125-3127——Very 
satisfkctory receipts on the completed portion of the line; grounds for anticipating largely 
increased leceipts from the conveyance of salt, cotton, &c«, when the line is extended into 
the interior of the country, 3128-3140. ^ 

Disapproval of the practice of the Government at Bombay, as well as at Madrf\ in 

publishing correspondence refiecting on the* railway engineers, 3141-3143-The Inul 

Ghaut works were only commenced in February last; those on the Bhore Ghaut were 

began in 1856; 3146.3148-Improved practice at the Railway Boards in i£ngland 

through the lately increased powers of the ex^fficio director; further improvement if he 
had poyrer at once to consent to the proceedings of the Board, 3150, 3151. 

Wilson^ Mr, Active part taken in 1849 byMr. WiUon, then secretary of the Board of^ 
Control, in bringing about and concluding the negotiation for a guaranteed intere^ of fi;; ^ " 
per cent, Noad 341. 344. 


Working Expenses* Should any line not pay its working expenses a rateable deduction, cor¬ 
responding with the amount of expenses uncovered, is to be made Item the guarantee, 

Danvers 36,37-^The lines opened have, from the first, more than paid their working 

expenses, ib* 260. 262. 








